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INFERNO. 


Orr have I seen at some cathedral door 
A labourer, pausing in the dust and heat, 
Lay down his burden, and with reverent fest 
I-enter, and cross himself, and on the floor 
Knee] to repeat his paternoster o’cr ; 
Far off the noises of the world retreat ; 
The loud vociferations of the street 
Become an undistinguishable roar. 
S6, as I enter here from day to day, 
And leave my burden at this minste gate, 
Kneeling in prayer, and not ashamed to pray, 
The tumult of the time disconsolate 
To inarticulate murmurs dies away, 
While the eternal ages watch and wait. 


INFERNO. 


CANTO I, ~ 


Mipway upon the journey of our life 
I found myself within a forest dark, 
For the straightforward pathway had been lost. 
Ah me! how hard a thing it is to say e 
What was this forest savage, rough, and stern, 
Which in the very thought renews the fear. 
So bitter is it, death is little more ; 
But of the good to treat, which there I found, ® 
Speak will I of the other things I saw there. 
I cannot well repeat how there I entered, 
So full was I of’slumber at the moment 
In which I had abandoned the true way. 
But after I had reached a mountain’s foot, 
At that point where the valley terminated, 
Which had wéth consternation pierced my heart, 
Upward I looked, and I beneld its shoulders, 
Vested already with that planet’s rays 
Which leadeth others nght by every road. 
Then was the fear a little quieted 
That in my heart's lake had endured throughout 
The night, which I had passed so piteously. 
And even as he, who, with distressful breath, 
Forth issued trom the sea upon the shore, 
Turns to the water perilous and gazes ; 
So did my soul, that st:ll was fleeing onward, 
Turn itself back to re-behold the pass 
Which never yet a living person left. 
After my weary body I had rested, 
The way resumed I on the desert slope, 
o that the firm foot ever was the lower. 
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And lo! almost where the ascent began, 
A partther light and swift exceedingly, 
Which with a spotted skin was covered o'er! 
And never moved she from before my face, 
Nay, rather did impede so much my way, 
. That many times I to return had turned. 
«The time was the beginning of the morning, 
And up the sun was mounting with those stars 
g hat with him were, what time the Love Divine 
At first in motion set those beauteous things ; 
So were to me oceasion of good hope, 
The variegated skin of that wild beast, 
The hour of time, and the delicious season ; 
But hot so much, that did not give me fear 
A lion’s aspect which appeared to me. 
He seemed as if against me he were coming 
With head uplifted, and with ravenous hunger, 
So that it seemed the air was afraid of him ; 
And a she-wolf, that with all hungerings 
act to be laden in her meagreness, 
And many folk has caused to live forlorn ! 
She brought upon me so much heaviness, 
With the affright that from her aspect came, 
That I the hope relinquished of the height. 
And as he is who willingly acquires, 
And the time comes that causes him to lose, 
Who weeps in all his thoughts and is despondent, 
E’en such made me that beast withouten peace, 
Which, coming on against me by degrees 
Thrust me back thither where the sun is silent. 
While I was rushing downward to the lowfand, 
Before mine eyes did one present himself, 
Who seemed from long-continued silence hoarse. 
When I beheld him in the desert vast, 
“‘ Have pity on me,” unto him I cried, 
**Whiche’er thou art, or shade or real man!” 
He answered me: “‘ Not man; man once I was, 
And both my parents were of Lombardy, 
And Mantuans by country both of them. 
Sub Julio was I born, though it was late, 
And lived at Rome under the good Augustus, 
During the time of false and lying gods. 
A poet was I, and I sang that just 
Son of Anchises, who came forth from ‘froy, 
After that Ilion the superb was burned. , 
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But thou, why goest thou back to such annoyance ? 
Why climb’st thou not the Mount Delectable, 
Which is the source and cause of every joy P” 

« Now, art thou that Virgilius and that fountain 
Which spreads abroad so wide a river of speech ? | 
I made response to him with bashful forehea 

“ O, of the other poets honour and light, 

Avail me the long study and great love 

That have impelled me to explore thy volume ! 
Thceu art my master, and my author thou, 

Thou art alone the one from whom I took 

The beautiful style that has done honour to me. 

Behold the beast, for which I have turned back ; 
Do thou protect me from her, famous Sagg,  e 
For she doth make my veins and pulses tremble.” 

“ Thee it behoves to take another road,” 

Responded he, when he beheld me weeping, 
“‘ Tf from this savage place thou wouldst escape ; 

Hecause this beast, at which thou criest out, 

Suffers not any one to pass her way, . 

But so doth harass him, that she destroys him ; 
And has a nature so malign and ruthless, 

‘That never doth she glut her greedy will, 

And after food is hungrier than before. . 

Many the animals with whom she weds, 

And more they shall be still, until the Greyhound 
Comes, who shall make her perish in her pain. 

He shall not feed on either earth or pelf, 

But upon wisdom, and on love and virtue ; 
*Twixt Feltro and Feltro shall his nation be ; 

Of that low ItalyShall he be the saviour, 

On whose account the maid Camilla died, 
Euryalus, Turnus, Nisus, of their wounds ; 

Through every city shall he hunt her down, 

Until he shall have driven her back to Hell, 
There from whence envy first did let her loose. 

Therefore I think and judge it for thy best 
Thou follow me, and I will be thy guide, 

And lead thee hence through the eternal place, 

Where thou shalt hear the desperate lamentations, 
Shalt see the ancient spirits disconsolate, 

Who cry out each one for the second death ; 

And thou shalt see those who contented are 
Within the fire, because they hope to come, 
Whene’er it may be, to the blessed peopts ; 
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To whom, then, if thou wishest to ascend, 
A sowl shall be for that than I more worthy ; 
With her at my departure I will leave thee ; 

Because that Emperor, who reigns above, 
In thet I was rebellious to his law, 

: Wills that through me none come into Lis city. 

, He governs everywhere, and there he reigns ; 
‘There is his city and his lofty throne ; 
O happy he whom thereto he elects !” 

And “ff to him: © Poet, I thee entreat, 
By that same God whom thou didst never know, 
So that I may escape this woe and worse, 

Thou wouldst conduct me there where thou hast said, 
That I may see the portal of Saint Peter, 
And those thou makest so disconsolate.” 

Then he moved on, and I behind him followed. 
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Day was departing, and the embrowned air 
Released the animals that are on earth 
From their fatigues ; and I the only one 
Made myself ready to sustain the war, 
Both of the way and likewise of the woe, 
Which memory that errs not shall retrace. 
O Muses, © high genius, now assist me! 
O memory, that didst write down what I saw, 
Here thy nobility shall be manifest ! 
And I began: “ Poet, who guidest me, 
Regard my manhood, if it be sufficient, 
Ere to the arduous pass thou dost confide me. 
‘Thou sayest, that of Silvius the parent, 
While yet corruptible, unto the world 
Immortal went, and was there bodily. 
But if the adversary of all evil 
Was courteous, thinking of the high effect 
That issue would from him, and who, and what, 
To men of intellect unmeet it seems not ; 
For he was of great Rome, and of her empire 
In the empyreal heaven as father chosen ; 
The which and what, wishing to speak the truth, 
Were stablished as the holy place, wherein 


Sits the successor of the greatest Peter ° 
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Upon this journey, whence thou givest him vaunt, 
Things did he hear, which the occasion were 
Both of his victory and the papal mantle. 

Thither went afterwards the Chosen Vessel, 

To bring back comfort thence unto thai Faith, 

Which of salvation’s way is the beginning. 
But I, why thither come, or who concedes it? 

I not 4éneas am, I am not Paul, 

Nor I, nor others, think me worthy of it. 
Therefore, if I resign myself to come, 

I fear the coming may be ill-advised ; 

‘Thou’rt wise, and knowest better than I speak.” 

And as he is, who unwills what he willed, 

And by new thoughts doth his intention change, 
So that from his design he quite withdraws, 

Such I became, upon that dark hillside, 

Because, in thinking, I consumed the emprise, 
Which was s> very prompt in the beginning. 

“Tf I have well thy language understood,” 

Replied that shade of the Magnanimous, 
‘“‘'Thy soul attainted is with cowardice, 

Which many times a man encumbers so, 

It turns him back from honoured enterprise, 
As false sight doth a beast, when he is shy. 

That thou mayst free thee from this apprehension, 
Til tell thee why I came, and what I heard 
At the first moment when I grieved for thee. 

Among those was I who are in suspense, 

And a fair, saintly Lady called to me 
In such wise, I besought her to command me. 

Her eyes where shining brighter than the Star ; 
And she bggan to say, gentle and low, 

With voice angelical, in her own language : 

‘O spirit courteous of Mantua, 

Of whom the fame still in the world endures, 
And shall endure, long-lasting as the world ; 

A friend of mine, and not the friend of fortune, 
Upon the desert slope is so impeded 
Upon his way, that he has turned through terror, 

And may, I fear, already be so lost, 

That I too late have risen to his succour, 
From that which I have heard of him in Heaven 

Bestir thee now, and with thy speech ornate, 

And with what needful ts for his release, 
Assist him so, that I may be consoled, 


€ 
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Beatrice am J, who do bid thee go ; 
I come from there, where I would fain return ; 
Love, moved me, which compelleth me to speak. 
When I shall be in presence of my Lord, 
Full often will I praise thee unto him.’ 
Then, paused she, and thereafter I began: 
‘O Lady of virtue, thou alone through whom 
The human race exceedeth all contained 
Within the heaven that has the lesser circles, 
So grateful unto me is thy commandment, 
éI'o obey, if ’twere already done, were late ; 
No farther need’st thou ope to me thy wish. 
But the cause tell me why thou dost not shun 
The here descending down into this centre, 
From the vast place thou burnest to return to.’ 
©Since thou wouldst fain so inwardly discern, 
Briefly will I relate,’ she answered me, 
‘Why I am not afraid to enter here. 
Of those things only should one be afraid 
Which have the power of doing others harm ; 
Of the rest, no ; because they are not fearful. 
God in his mercy such created mc 
That misery of yours attains me not, 
Nor any flame assails me of this burning. 
A gentle Lady is in Heaven, who grieves 
At this impediment, to which I send thee, 
So that stern judgment there above is broken. 
In her entreaty she besought Lucia, 
And said, ‘‘ Thy faithful one now stands in need 
Of thee, and unto thee I recommend him.” 
Lucia, foe of all that cruel is, 
Hastened away, and came unto the place 
Where I was sitting with the ancient Rachel. 
‘“‘ Beatrice,” said she, “ the true praise of God, 
Why succourest thou not him, who loved thee so, 
For thee he issued from the vulgar herd ? 
Dost thou not hear the pity cf his plaint ? 
Dost thou not see the death that combats him 
Beside that flood, where ocean has no vaunt ?” 
Never were persons in the world so swift 
To work their weal and to escape their woe, 
As I, after such words as these were uttered, 
Came hither downward from my blessed seat, 
Confiding in thy dignified discourse, 


Which honours thee, and those who've listened to it.’ 
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After she thus had spoken unto me, 
Weeping, her shining eyes she turned away ; 
Whereby she made me swifter in my coming ; 
And unto thee I came, as she desired ; 
I have delivered thee from that wild beast, 
Which barred the beautiful mountain’s shoré ascent. 
What is it, then? Why, why dost thou delay ? 
Why is such baseness bedded in thy heart ? 
Daring and hardihood why hast thou not, 
Seeing that three such Ladies benedight 
Are caring for thee in the court of Heaven, 
And so much good my speech doth promise thee ?” 
Even as the flowerets, by nocturnal chill, 
Bowed down and closed, when the sun whitens them, 
Uplift themselves all open on their stems; ° 
Such I became with my exhausted strength, 
And such good courage to my heart there coursed, 
That I began, like an intrepid person: 
“O she compassionate, who succoured me, 
And courteous thou, who hast obeyed so goon 
The words of truth which she addressed to thee ! 
hou hast my heart so with desire disposed 
To the adventure, with these words of thine, 
That to my first intent I have returned. 
Now go, for one sole will is in us both, 
Thou Leader, and thou Lord, and Master thou. 
Thus said I to him; and when he had moved, 
I entered on the deep and savage way. 
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“THROUGH me the way is to the city dolent ; 
Through me the way is to eternal dole ; 
Through me the way among the people lost. 

Justice incited my sublime Creator ; 

Created me divine Omnipotence, 
The highest Wisdom and the primal Love. 

Before me there were no created things, 

Only eterne, and I eternal last. 
All hope abandon, ye who enter in!” 

These words in sombre colour I beheld 
Wnitten upon the summit of a gate : 
Whence I: * Their sense is, Master, hard to me!” 
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And he to me, as one experienced : 
“ Here all suspicion needs must be abandoned, 
All cewardice must needs be here extinct. ty ° 
We to the place have come, where I have told thee 
Thou shalt behold the people dolorous 
Who fave foregone the good of intellect.” 
And after he had laid his hand on mine 
With joyful mien, whence I was comforted, > 
He led me in among the secret things. 
There sighs, complaints, and ululations loud 
*Resounded through the air without a star, 
Whencc J, at the beginning, wept thereat. 
Languages diverse, horrible dialects, 4 
Accents of anger, words of agony, 
And voiges high and hoarse, with sound of hands, 
Made up a tumult that goes whirling on 
For ever in that air for ever black, 
Even as the sand doth, when the whirlwind breathes. 9% 
And I, who had my head with horror bound, 
Said : “ Master, what is this which now I hear? 
What f6Ik is this, which seems by pain so vanquished ?” 
And he to me: ‘“ ‘This miserable mode 
Maintain the melancholy souls of those 35 
Who lived withouten infamy or praise. 
Commirvled are they with that caitiff choir 
Of Angels, who have not rebellious been, 
Nor faithful were to God, but were for self. 
The heavens expelled them, not to be less fair ; ae 
Nor them the nethermore abyss receives, : 
For glory none the damned would have from them.” 
And I: “ O Master, what so grievous is 
To these, that maketh them lament s® sore ?” 
He answered : ‘I will tell thee very briefly. 45 
These have no longer any hope of death ; 
And this blind life of theirs is so debased, 
They envious are of every other fate. 
No fame of them the wor'd permits to be ; 
Misericord and Justice both disdain them. ” 
Let us not speak of them, but look, and pass.” 
And I, who looked again, beheld a banner, 
Which, whirling round, ran on so rapidly, 
That of all pause it seemed to me indignant ; 
And after it there came so long a train rf 
Of people, that I ne’er would have believed 
That ever Death so many had undone. 
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When some among them I had recognised, 

I looked, and I beheld the shade of him Ps 
Who made through cowardice the great refusal. 
Forthwith I comprehended, and was certain, 
That this the sect was of the caitiff wretches, 
Hateful to God and to his enemies. 
These miscreants, who never were alive, 
Were naked, and were stung exceedingly 
By gadflies and by hornets that were there. 

These did their faces irrigate with blood, 

Which, with their tears commingled, at thei feet 
By the disgusting worms was gathered up. 

And when to gazing farther I betook me. 

People I saw on a great rivers pank; . » 
Whence said I: “ Master, now vouchsafe to me, 

‘That I may know who these are, and what law 
Makes them appear so ready to pass over, 

As I discern athwart the dusky light.” 

And he to me: “ These things shall all be known 
To thee, as soon as we our footsteps stay ® 
Upon the dismal shore of Acheron.” 

Then with mine eyes ashamed and downward cast, 
Fearing my words might irksome be to him, 
From speech refrained I till we reached the rPver. 

And lo! towards us coming in a boat 
An old man, hoary with the hair of eld, 

Crying: ‘* Woe unto you, ye souls depraved ! 

Hope nevermore to look upon the heavens ; 

I come to lead you to the other shore, 
To the eternal shades in heat and frost. 

And thou, that yonder standest, living soul, 
Withdraw thee from these people, who are dead |” 
But when he saw that I did not withdraw, 

He said: “ By other ways, by other ports 
Thou to the shore shalt come, not here, for passage ; 
A lighter vessel needs must carry thee.” 

And unto him the Guide: “ Vex thee not, Charon ; 
It is so willed there where is power to do 
That which is willed; and farther question not.” 

Thereat were quieted the fleecy cheeks 
Of him the ferryman of the livid fen, 

Who round about his eyes had wheels of flame. 

But all those souls who weary were and naked 
Their colour changed and gnashed their teeth together, 

_ As sooy as they had heard those cruel words. 
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God they blasphemed and their progenitors, 
The human race, the place, the time, the seed 
Of their engendering and of their birth ! 
Thereafter all together they drew back, 
Bitterly weeping, to the accursed shore, 
Whic waiteth every man who fears not God. 
Charon the demon, with the eyes of glede, 
Beckoning to them, collects them all together, 
Beats with his oar whoever lags behind. 
As inthe autumn-time the leaves fall off, 
First one and then another, till the branch 
Unto the earth surrenders all its spoils ; 
In similar wise the evil seed of Adam 
Throw themselves from that margin one by one, 
At signaff, as a bird unto its lure. 
So they depart across the dusky wave, 
And ere upon the other side they land, 
Again on this side a new troop assembles. 
“ My son,” the courteous Master said to me, 
“‘ All these who perish in the wrath of God 
Here meet together out of every land ; 
And ready are they to pass o’er the river, 
Because celestial Justice spurs them on, 
So tlat their fear is turned into desire. 
This way there never passes a good sou. , 
And hence if Charon doth complain of thee, 
Well mayst thou know now what his speech imports.” 
This being finished, all the dusk champaign 
Trembled so violently, that of that terror 
The recollection bathes me still with sweat. 
The land of tears gave forth a blast of wing 
And fulminated a vertnilion light, 
Which overmastered in me every sense, 
And as a man whom sleep hath seized I felL 
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Broke the deep lethargy within my head 
A heavy thunder, so that I upstarted, 
Like to a person who by force is wakened ; 
And round about I moved my rested eyes, 
Uprisen erect, and steadfastly I gazed, 
To recognise the place wherein I was. 
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True is it, that upon the verge I found me 
Of the abysmal valley dolorous, 
That gathers thunder of infinite ululations. 
Obscure, profound it was, and nebulous, “@ 
So that by fixing on its depths my sight 
Nothing whatever I discerned therein. 
** Jet us descend now into the blind world,” 
Began the Poet, pallid utterly ; 
“T will be first, and thou shalt second be.” § 
And I], who of his colour was aware, 
Said: ‘* How shall I come, if thou art afraid, 
Who’rt wont to be a comfort to my fears ?” 
And he to me: “ The anguish of the people 
Who are below here in my face depicts se 
That pity which for terror thou hast taken. 
Let us go on, for the long way impels us.’ 
Thus he went in, and thus he made me enter 
The foremost circle that surrounds the abyss. 
There, as it seemed to me from listening, a3 
Were lamentations none, but only sighs, 
That tremble made the everlasting air. 
And this arose from sorrow without torment, 
Which the crowds had, that many were and great, 
Of infants and of women and of men. 3 
To me the Master good: “ Thou dost not ask 
What spirits these, which thou beholdest, are ? 
Now will I have thee know, ere thou go farther, 
That they sinned not ; and if they merit had, 
Tis not enough, "because they had not baptism 3s 
Which ts the portal of the Faith thou holdest ; 
And if they were*before Christianity, 
In the right manner they adored not God ; 
And among such as these am I myself. 
For such defects, and not for other guilt, =. + 
Lost are we, and are only so far punished, 
That without hope we live on in desire.” 
“Great grief seized on my heart when this I heard, 
Because some people of much worthiness 
I knew, who in that Limbo were suspended. as 
‘** Tell me, my Master, tell me, thou my Lord,” 
Began I, with desire of being certain 
Of that Faith which o'ercometh every error, 
‘‘ Came any one by his own merit hence, 
Or by another’s, who wes blessed thereafter?” 
. And hg, who understood my covert speech. 
e e 
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Replied: “I was a novice in this state, 
When+I saw hither come a Mighty One, 
With sign of victory incoronate. 
Hence he drew forth the shade of the First Parent, 
And that of his son Abel, and of Noah, 
__ Of Moses the lawgiver, and the obedient 
Abraham, patriarch, and David, king, 
Israel with his father and his children, 
And Rachel, for whose sake he did so much, 
And 6thers many, and he made them blessed ; 
And thou must know, that earlier than these 
Never were any human spints saved.” 
We ceased not to advance because he spake, 
But still were passing onward through the forest, 
The forest, say I, of thick-crowded ghosts, 
Not very far as yet our way had gone 
This side the summit, when I saw a fire 
That overcame a hemisphere of darkness. 
We were a little distant from it still, 
But not So far that I in part discerned not 
That honourable people held that place. 
“O thou who honourest every art and science, 
Who may these be, which such great honour have, 
That from the fashion of the rest it parts them ?” 
And he to me: “ The honourable name, 
That sounds of them above there in thy life, 
Wins grace in Heaven, that so advances them.” 
In the mean time a voice was heard by me: 
“All honour be to the pre-eminent Poet ; 
His shade returns again, that was departed.” 
After the voice had ceased and quiet was, 
Four mighty shades I saw approaching us ; 
Semblance had they nor sorrowful nor glad. 
To say to me began my gracious Master : 
“ Him with that falchion in his hand behold, 
Who comes before the thee, even as their lord. 
That one is Homer, Poet sovereign ; 
He who comes next is Horace, the satirist ; 
The third is Ovid, and the last is Lucan. 
Because to each of these with me applies 
The name that solitary voice proclaimed, 
They do me honour, and in that do well.” 
Thus I beheld assemble the fair school 
Of that lord of the song pre-eminent, 
Who o'er the others like an eagle soars. 
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When they together had discoursed somewhat, 
They turned to me with signs of salutation, 
And on beholding this, my Master smiled ; 

And more of honour still, much more, they did me, 
In that they made me one of their own band ; 
So that the sixth was I, ’mid so much wit. 

Thus we went on as far as to the light, 

Things saying ’tis becoming to keep silent, 
As was the saying of them where I was. 

We came unto a noble castle’s foot, 

Seven times encompasséd with lofty walls, 
Defended round by a fair rivulet ; 
This we passed over even as firm ground ; 


Through portals seven I entered with these Sages ; 


We came into a meadow of fresh verdure. 
People were there with solemn eyes and slow, 
Of great authority in their countenance : 


They spake but seldom, and with gentle voices, 


Thus we withdrew ourselves upon one side 
Into an opening luminous and lofty, : 
So that they all of them were visible. 
There opposite, upon the green enamel, 
Were pointed out to me the mighty spirits, 
Whom to have seen I feel myself exalted. »* 
I saw Electra with companions many, 


"Mongst whom I knew both Hector and .Eneas, 


Ceesar in armour with gerfalcon eyes ; 

I saw Camilla and Penthesilea 
On the other side, and saw the King Latinus, 
Who with Lavinia his daughter sat ; 

T saw that BrutuS who drove Tarquin forth, 
Lucretia, Julia, Marcia, and Cornelia, 
And saw alone, apart, the Saladin. 

When I had lifted up my brows a little, 

The Master I beheld of those who know, 
Sit with his philosophic family. 

All gaze upon him, and all do him honour. 
There I beheld both Socrates and Plato, 
Who nearer him before the others stand ; 

Democritus, who puts the world on chance, 
Diogenes, Anaxagoras, and Thales, 
Zeno, Empedocles, and Heraclitus ; 

Of qualities I saw the good collector, 

Hight Dioscorides ; and Orpheus saw I, 
Tully and Livy, and moral Seneca, 
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Euclid, geometrician, and Ptolemy, 
Galen, Hippocrates, and Avicenna, 
Averroes, who the great Comment made. 
I cannot all of them pourtray in full, 
Because so drives me onward the long theme, 
Thaf many times the word comes short of fact. 


The sixfold company in two divides ; 


Another way my sapient Guide conducts me 
Forth from the quiet to the air that trembles ; 
Ane to a place I come where nothing shines. 
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THUS I descended out of the first circle 
Down to the second, that less space begirds, 

And so much greater dole, that goads to wailing. 

There standeth Minos horribly, and snarls ; 

Examiees the transgressions at the entrance ; 
Judges, and sends according as he girds him. 
I say, that when the spirit evi-LEc :r, 
Cometh before him, wholly it confesses ; 
And this discriminator of transgressions 
Seeth what place in Hell is meet for it; 
Girds himself with his tail as many times 
As grades he wishes it should be thrust down. 
Always before him many of them stand ; 
They go by turns each one unto the judgment ; 
They speak, and hear, and then are downward hurled. 

“ © thou, that to this dolorous hostelry 
Comest,” said Minos to me, when he saw me, 
Leaving the practice of so great an office, 

“Look how thou enterest, and in whom thou trustest ; 
Let not the poital’s amplitude deceive thee.” 
And unto him my Guide: ‘* Why criest thou too ? 

Do not impede his journey fate-ordained ; 

It 1s so willed there where is power to do 
That which is willed ; and ask no further question.” 

And now begin the dolesome notes to grow 
Audible unto me ; now am I come 
There where much lamentation strikes upon me. 

I came into a place mute of all light, 

Which bellows as the sea does in a tempest, 
Jf by opposing winds ’t is combated, 
® 
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The infernal hurricane that never rests 
Hurtles the spirits onward in its rapine ; 


Whirling therm round, and smiting, it molests them. 


When they arrive before the precipice, 
There are the shrieks, the plaints, and tne laments, 
There they blaspheme the puissance divine. » 
I understood that unto such a torment 
The carnal malefactors were condemned, 
Who reason subjugate to appetite. 
And as the wings of starlings bear them on 
In the cold season in large band and full, 
So doth that blast the spirits maledict ; 
It hither, thither, downward, upward, drives them ; 
No hope doth comfort them for evermore, 
Not of repose, but even of lesser pain. 
And as the cranes go chanting forth their lays, 
Making in air a long line of themselves, 
So saw I coming, uttering lamentations, 
Shadows borne onward by the aforesaid stress. 
Whereupon said I: ‘“‘ Master, who are thoge 
People, whom the black air so castigates? 
“The first of those, of whom intelligence 
Thou fain wouldst have,” then said he unto me, 
‘The empress was of many languages. 
To sensual vices she was so abandoned, 
That lustful she made licit in her law, 
‘To remove the blame to which she had been led. 
She is Semiramis, of whom we read 
That she succeeded Ninus, and was his spouse ; 
She held the land which now the Sultan rules. 
The next is she who killed herself for love, 
And broke ffith with the ashes of Sichzeus ; 
Then Cleopatra the voluptuous.” 
Helen I saw, for whom so many ruthless 
Seasons revolved ; and saw the great Achilles, 
Who at the last hour combated with Love. 
Paris I saw, ‘Tristan ; and more than a thousand 
Shades did he name and point out with his finger, 
Whom Love had separated from our life. 
After that I had listened to my Teacher, 
Naming the dames of eld and cavaliers, 
Pity prevailed, and I was nigh bewildered. 
And I began: “O Poet, willingly 
Speak would I to those two, who go together, 
And seem upon the wind to be so light.” 
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And he to me: “ Thou’lt mark, when they shall be 
Nearer to us; and then do thou implore them 
By leve which leadeth them, and they will come.” 
Soon as the wind in our direction sways them, 
My voice uplift I: ‘“ O ye weary souls! 
Conve speak to us, if no one interdicts it.” 
« As turtle-doves, called onward by desire, 
With open and steady wings to the sweet nest 
I'ly through the air by their volition borne, 
So came they from the band where Dido is, 
Approaching us athwart the air malign, 
So strong was the affectionate appeal. 
“‘O living creature gracious and benignant, 
Who visiting goest through the purple air 
Us, who have stained the world incarnadine, 
If were the King of the Universe our friend, 
We would pray unto him to give thee peace, 
Since thou hast pity on our woe perverse. 
Of what it pleases thee to hear and speak, 
That will we hear, and we will speak to you, 
While silent is the wind, as it is now. 
Sitteth the city, wherein I was born, 
Upon the sea-shore where the Po descends 
TQ rest in peace with all his retinue. 
Love, that on gentle heart doth swiftly seize, 
Seized this man for the person beautiful 
That was ta’en from me, and still the mode offends m2. 
Love, that exempts no one beloved from loving, 
Seized me with pleasure of this man so strongly, 
That, as thou seest, 1t doth not yet desert me ; 
Love has conducted us unto one death ; 
Caina waiteth him who quenched ofr life!” 
These words were borne along from them to us, 
As soon as I had heard those souls tormented, 
I bowed my face, and so long held it down 
Until the Poet said tome: ‘‘ What thinkest ?” 
When I made answer, I began: “Alas! 
How many pleasant thoughts, how much desire, 
Conducted these unto the dolorous pass!” 
Then unto them I turned me, and I spake, 
And I began: “ Thine agonies, Francesca, 
Sad and compassionate to weeping make me. 
But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 
By what and in what manner Love conceded, 
That you should know your dubious desires?” 
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And she to me: *‘ There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery, and that thy Teacher knows. 
But, if to recognise the earliest root 
Of love in us thou hast so great desire, iy 
I will do even as he who weeps and speaks . 
One day we reading were for our delight 
Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthral. 
Alone we were and without any fear. 
Full inany a time our eyes together drew 30 
That reading, and drove the colour from our facey; 
But one point only was it that o’ercame us. 
When as we read of the much-longed-for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 
This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, 13g 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book and he who wrote it. 
That day no farther did we read therein.” 
- And all the while one spirit uttered this, 
The other one did weep so, that, for pity, 140 
I swooned away as if I had been dying, 
And fell, even as a dead body falls. 
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AT the return of consciousness, that closed 
Before the pity of those two relations, 

Which utterly with sadness had confused me, 

New torments I behold, and new tormented 
Around me, whichsoever way I move, 

And whichsoever way I turn, and gaze. 

In the third circle am I of the rain 
Eternal, maledict, and cold, and heavy ; 

Its law and quality are never new. 

Huge hail, and water sombre-hued, and snow, 
Athwart the tenebrous air pour down amain ; 
Noisome the earth is, that receiveth this. 

Cerberus, monster cruel and uncouth, 

With his three gullets hke a dog is barking 
Over the people that are there submergec. 

Red eyes he has, and unctuous beard and black, 
And belly large, and armed with claws his hands; 
He rends the spirits, fays, and quarters them, 
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Howl the rain maketh them like unto dogs ; 

One side they make a shelter for the other ; 
Oft turn themselves the wretched reprobates. 

When Cerberus perceived us, the great worm ! 

His mouths he opened, and displayed his tusks ; 
Not,a limb had he that was motionless. 

And my Conductor, with his spans extended, 

Took of the earth, and with his fists well filled, 
He threw it into those rapacious gullets. 

Such as that dog is, who by barking craves, 

* And quiet grows soon as his food he gnaws, 
For to devour it he but thinks and struggles, 

The like became those muzzles filth-begrimed 
Of Cerberus the demon, who so thunders 
Over the souls that they would fain be deaf. 

We passed across the shadows, which subdues 
The heavy rain-storm, and we placed our feet 
Upon their vanity that person seems. 

They all were lying prone upon the earth, 
Excepting one, who sat upright as suon 
As hé beheld us passing on before him. 

* O thou that art conducted through this Hell,” 
He said to me, “ recall me, if thou canst ; 
Thyself wast made before I was unmade.” 

And Ito him: “ The anguish which thou hast 
Perhaps doth draw thee out of my remembrance, 
So that it seems not I have ever seen thee. 

But tell me who thou art, that in so doleful 
A place art put, and in such punishment, 

If some are greater, none 1s so displeasing.” 

And he to me: “ Thy city, which is full 
Of envy so that now the sack runseover, 

Held me within it in the life serene. 
You citizens were wont to call me Ciacco ; 
For the pernicious sin of gluttony 
I, as thou seest, am battered by this rain, 
And I, sad soul, am not the only one, 
For all these suffer the like penalty 
For the like sin ;” and word no more spake he, 

I answered him: ‘ Ciacco, thy wretchedness 
Weighs on me so that it to weep invites me ; 
But tell me, if thou knowest, to what shall come 

The citizens of the divided city ; 

If any there be just ; and the occasion 
Tell me why so much discord has assailed it.” 
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And he to me: “ They, after long contention, 
Will come to bloodshed ; and the rustic party 
Will drive the other out with much offence. 

Then afterwards behoves it this one fall 
Within three suns, and rise again the other 
By force of him who now Is on the coast. 

High will it hold its forehead a long while, 
Keeping the other under heavy burdens, 
Howe’er it weeps thereat and is indignant. 

The just are two, and are not understood there , 
Envy and Arrogance and Avarice ; 
Are the three sparks that have ai nearts enkindled.” 

Here ended he his tearful utterance ; 

And I to him: “TI wish thee still to teach me, 

And make a gift to me of further speech, 
Farinata and Tegghiaio, once so worthy, 

Jacopo Rusticucci, Arrigo, and Mosca, 

And others who on good deeds set their thoughts, 

Say where they are, and cause that I may know them ; 
For great desire constraineth me to learn 
If Heaven doth sweeten them, or Hell ervenom.” 

And he: “ They are among the blacker souls ; 

A different sin downweighs them to the bottom ; 
If thou so far descendest, thou canst see them. 

But when thou art again in the sweet world, 2 
I pray thee to the mind of others bring me ; 

No more I tell thee and no more I answer.” 

Then his straightforward eyes he turned askance, 
Eyed me a little, and then bowed his head ; 
He fell therewith prone like the other blind. 

And the Guide said to me: “‘ He wakes no more 
This side tlre sound of the angelic trumpet ; 

When shall approach the hostile Potentate, 

Each one shell find again his dismal tomb, 

Shall reassume his flesh and his own figure, 
Shall hear what through eternity re-echoes.” 

So we passed onward o’er the filthy mixture 
Of shadows and of rain with footsteps slow, 
Touching a little on the future life. 

Wherefore I said: ‘“‘ Master, these torments here, 

Will they increase after the mighty sentence, 

Or lesser be, or will they be as burning ?” 
4nd he to me: “ Return unto thy science, 

Which wills, that as the thing more perfect is, 

The more it feels of pleasure and of pain. 
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Albeit that this people maledict 

‘To true perfection never can attain, 

Hereafter more than now they look to oe.” 
Round in a circle by that road we went, 

Speaking much more, which I do not repeat ; 

We came unto the point where the descent is ; 
There wé found Plutus the great enemy. 


. CANTO VII. 


“Pare Satan, Papé Satan, Aleppé !” 
Thus Plutus with his clucking voice began ; 
And that benignant Sage, who all things knew, 
Said, to encourage me: “Let not thy fear 
"Harm thee ; for any power that he may have 
Shall not prevent thy going down this crag.” 
Then he turned round unto that bloated lip, 
And said: “ Be silent, thou accursed wolf; 
Cons@me within thyself with thine own rage. 
Not causeless is this journey to the abyss ; 
Thus is it willed on high, where Michael wrought 
Vengeance upon the proud adultery.” 
Even & the sails inflated by the wind 
Involved together fall when snaps the mast, 
So fell the cruel monster to the earth. 
Thus we descended into the fourth chasm, 
Gaining still farther on the dolesome shore 
Which all the woe of the universe insacks. 
Justice of God, ah! who heaps up so many 
New toils and sufferings as I beheld ? 
And why doth our transgression waste us so? 
As doth the billow there upon Charybdis, 
That breaks itself on that which it encounters, 
So here the folk must dance their roundelay. 
Here saw I people, more than elsewhere, many, 
On one side and the other, with great howls, 
Rolling weights forward by main force of chest. 
They clashed together, and then at that point 
Each one turned backward, rolling retrograde, 


Crying, “ Why keepest ?” and, “‘ Why squanderest thou ?' 


Thus they returned along the lurid circle 
On either hand unto the opposite point, 
Shouting their shameful me!re evermore. 
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Then each, when he arrived there, wheeled about 
Through his half-circle to another joust ; 

And I, who had my heart pierced as it were, 

Exclaimed : “ My Master, now declare to me 
What people these are, and if all were clerks, 
‘These shaven crowns upon the left of us.” 

And he to me: “ All of them were asquint 
Tn intellect in the first life, so much ) 
That there with measure they no spending mad:. 

Clearly enough their voices bark it forth, 

Whene’er they reach the two points of the circl:, 
Where sunders them the opposite defect. 

Clerks those were who no hairy covering 
Have on the head, and Popes and Cardinals 
In whom doth Avarice practise its exces,” 

And I: “My Master, among such as these 
I ought forsooth to recognise some few, 

Who were infected with these maladies.” 

And he to me: “ Vain thought thou entertainest ; 

The undiscerning life which made them sgrdid 

Now makes them unto all discernment dim. 
Forever shall they come to these two buttings ; 

These from the sepulchre shall rise again 

With the fist closed, and these with tresses shorn. 

Il giving and ill keeping the fair world 
Have ta’en from them, and placed them in this scuffle ; 
Whate’er it be, no words adorn I for it. 

Now canst thou, Son, behold the transient farce 
Of goods that are committed unto Fortune, 

For which the human race each other buffet ; 

For all the gold that is beneath the moon, 

Or ever has*been, of these weary souls 
Could never make a single one repose.” 

“‘ Master,” I said to him, “ now tell me also 
What is this Fortune which thou speakest of, 

‘That has the world’s goods so within its clutches ?” 

Anil he to me: “O creatures imbecile, 

What ignorance is this which doth beset you ? 
Now will I have thee learn my judgment of her. 

Il2 whose omniscience everything transcends 
The heavens created, and gave who should guide them, 
That every part to every part may shine, 

Distributing the light in equal measure ; 
He in like manner to the mundane splendours 
Ordained a general ministress and guide, 
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‘That she might change at times the empty treasures 
From race to race, from one bload to another, 
Beyor.d resistance of all human wisdom. 

Therefore one people triumphs, and another 
Languishes, in pursuance of her judgment, 
Whick hidden is, as in the grass a serpent. 

Your knowledge has no counterstand against her ; 
She makes provision, judges, and pursues 
Her governance, as theirs the other gods. 

Her permutations have not any truce ; 

‘Necessity makes her precipitate, 
So often cometh who his turn obtaius. 

And this is she who is so crucified 
Even by those who ought to vive her praise, 
Givihg her blame amiss, and bad repute. 

But she is blissful, and she hears it not ; 

Among the other primal creatures gladsome 
She turns her sphere, and blissful she rejoices. 

Let us descend now unto greater woe ; 

Already sinks each star that was ascending 
When ? set out, and loitering is forbidden.” 

We crossed the circle to the other bank, 

Near to a fount that boils, and pours itself 
Along a gully that runs out of it. 

The watér was more sombre far than pers 
And we, in company with the dusky waves, 
Made entrance downward by a path uncouth, 

A marsh it makes, which has the name of Styx, 
This tristful brooklet, when it has descended 
Down to the foot of the malign gray shores. 

And I, who stood intent upon beholding, 

Saw people mud-besprent in that lag8on, 
All of them naked and with angry look. 

They smote each other not alone with hands, 

But with the head and with the breast and feet, 
‘Tearing each other pieceineal with their teeth. 

Said the good Master: “Son, thou now beholdest 
The souls of those whom anger overcame ; 
And likewise I would have thee know for certain 

Beneath the water people are who sigh 
And make this water bubble at the surface, 
As the eye telis thee wheresoe’er it turns, 

Fixed in the mire they say, ‘We sullen were 
dn the sweet air, which by the sun is gladdened, 

‘aring within ourselves the sluggish reek ; 
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Now we are sullen in this sable mire.’ 
This hymn do they keep gurgling in their throats, 
For with unbroken words they cannot say it.” 
Thus we went circling round the filthy fen : 
A great arc ’twixt the dry bank and the swamp, 
With eyes turned unto those who gorge the mire ; 
Unto the foot of a tower we came at last. 


CANTO VIII 


I say, continuing, that long before 
We to the foot of that high tower had come, 
Our eyes went upward to the summit of it, 
By reason of two flamelets we saw placed there, 
And from afar another answer them, 
So far, that hardly could the eye attain it. 
And, to the sea of all discernment turned, 
I said: “ What sayeth this, and what respondeth 
That other fire? and who are they that made it?” 
And he to me: “Across the turbid waves 
What is expected thou canst now discern, 
If reek of the morass conceal it not.” 
Cord never shot an arrow from itself 
That sped away athwart the air so swift, 
As I beheld a very little boat 
Come o’er the water tow’rds us at that moment, 
Under the guidance of a single pilot, 
Who shouted, ‘ Now art thou arrived, fell soul?” 
€ Phlegyas, Phlegyas, thou criest out in vain 
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For this once,” said my Lord; “thou shalt not have us 


Longer than in the passing of the slough.” 
As he who listens to some great deceit 

That has been done to him, and then resents it, 

Such became Phlegyas, in his gathered wrath. 
My Guide descended down into the boat, 

And then he made me enter after him, 

And only when I entered seemed it laden, . 
Soon as the Guide and I were in the boat, 

The antique prow goes on its way, dividing 

More of the water than ’tis wont with others, 
While we were running through the dead canal, 

Uprose in front of me one full of mire, 

And said, “ Who ’rt thou that comest ere the hour?” 
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And I to him: “ Although I come, I stay not ; 
But who art thou that hast become so squalid?” 


“ Thou seest that I am one who weeps,” he answered. 


And I to him: “ With weeping and with wailing, 
Thou spirit maledict, do thou remain ; 
For thee I know, though thou art all defiled.” 
Then stretched he both his hands unto the boat ; 
Whereat my wary Master thrust him back, 
Saying, ‘‘ Away there with the other dogs!” 
Thereafter with his arms he clasped my neck ; 
He kissed my face, and said: “ Disdainful soul, 
Blessed be she who bore thee in her bosom. 
That was an arrogant person in the world ; 
Goodness is none, that decks his memory ; 
So likewise here his shade is furious. 
How many are esteemed great kings up there, 
Who here shall be like unto swine in mire, 
Jeaving behind them horrible dispraises !” 
And I: ‘My Mastcr, much should I be pleased, 
If I could see him soused into this broth, 
Before We issuc forth out of the lake.” 
And he to me: ‘ Ere unto thee the shore 
Reveal itself, thou shalt be satisfied ; 
Such a desire ’tis meet thou shouldst enjoy.” 
A little after that, I saw such havoc 
Made of him by the people of the mire, 
That still I praise and thank my God for it. 
They all were shouting, “ At Philippo Argenti!” 
And that exasperate spirit Florentine 
Turned round upon himself with his own teeth. 
"Ne left him there, and more of him I tell not ; 
But on mine ears there smote a lamen.ation, 
Whence forward I intent unbar mine eyes. 
And the good Master said: “ Even now, my Son, 
‘he city draweth near whose name is Dis, 
With the grave citizens, with the great throng.” 
And I: “Its mosques already, Master, clearly 
Within there in the valley I discern 
Vermilion, as if issuing from the fire 
They were.” And he to me: “The fire eternal 
That kindles them within makes them look red, 
As thou beholdest in this nether Hell.” 
Then we arrived within the moats profound, 
That circumvallate that disconsolate city ; 
The walls appeared to me to be of iron. 
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Not without making first a circuit wide, 

We came unto a place where loud the pilot 
Cried out to us, “ Debark, here is the entrance.” 

More than a thousand at the gates I saw 
Out of the Heavens rained down, who angrily 
Were saying, “‘ Who is this that without death 

Goes through the kingdom of the people dead ?” 
And my sagacious Master made a sign 
Of wishing secretly to speak with them. 

A little then they quelled their great disdain, 

And said: ‘‘ Come thou alone, and he begone 
Who has so boldly entered these dominions. 
Let him return alone by his mad road ; 
Try, if he can; for thou shalt here remain, 
Who hast escorted him through such dark regions.” 

Think, Reader, if I was discomforted 

At utterance of the accursed words ; 
For never to retur& here I believed. 

“© my dear Guide, who more than seven times 
Hast rendered me security, and drawn mee 
From imminent peril that before me stood, 

Do not desert me,” said I, “thus undone ; 

And if the going farther be denied us, 
Let us retrace our steps together swiftly.” 

Ahd that Lord, who had led me thitherward, 

Said unto me: “ Fear not ; because our passage 
None can take from us, it by Such is given. 

But here await me, and thy weary spirit 
Comfort and nourish with a better hope ; 

For in this nether world I will not leave thee.” 

So onward goes and there abandons me 
My Father sweet, and I remain in doubt, 

For No and Yes within my head contend. 

T could not hear what he proposed to them ; 
But with them there he did not linger long, 
Ere each within in rivalry ran back. 

They closed the portals, those our adversaries, 

On my Lord’s breast, who had remained without 
And turned to me with footsteps far between. 

His eyes cast down, his forehead shorn had he 
Of all its boldness, and he said, with sighs, 

e ‘Who has denied to me the dolesome houses ?” 

And unto me: “ Thou, because I am angry, 

Fear not, for I will conquer in the trial, 
Whatever for defence within be planned. 
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This arrogance of theirs is nothing new; 
For once they used it at less secret gate, 
Which finds itself without a fastening still. 
O’er it didst thou behold the dead inscription ; 
And now this side of it descends the steep, 
Passitig across the circles without escort, 
One by whose means the city shall be opened.” 


CANTO IX. 


TuatT hue which cowardice brought out on me, 
Beholding my Conductor backward turn, 

Sooner repressed within him his new colour. 

He stopped attentive, like a man who listens, 
Because the cye could not conduct him far 
Through the black air, and through the heavy fog. 

Still it behoveth us to win the fight,” 

Began re; ‘“‘ Else... Such offered us herself... 
O how I long that some one here arrive!” 

Well I perceived, as soon as the beginning 
He covered up with what came afterward, 

That they were words quite different from the first ; 

Lut none the less his saying gave me fear, 

Because I carried out the broken phrase, 
Perhaps to a worse meaning than he had. 

“Into this bottom of the doleful conch 
Doth any e’er descend from the first grade, 
Which for its pain has only hope cut off?” 

This question put 1; and he answered me: 

“Seldom it comes to pass that one of us 
Maketh the journey upon which I go. 

True is it, once before I here below 
Was conjured by that pitiless Erictho, 

Who summoned back the shades unto their bodies. 

Naked of me short while the flesh had been, 

Before within that wall she made me enter, 
To bring a spirit from the circle of Judas ; 

Phat is the lowest region and the darkest, 

And farthest from the heaven which circles al! 
Well know I the way; therefore be reassured 

This fen, which a prodigious stench exhales, 
Encompasses about the city dolent, 

Where now we cannot enter without anger. 
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And more he said, but not in mind I have it; 
Because mine eye had altogether drawn mee 
Tow’rds the high tower with the red-flaming summit, 

Where in a moment saw I swift uprisen 
The three infernal Furies stained with blood 
Who had the limbs of women and their mien, 

And with the greenest hydras were begirt ; 

Small serpents and ccrastes were their tresses, 
Wherewith their horrid temples were entwined. 

And he who well the handmaids of the Queen 
Of everlasting lamentation knew, 

Said unto me: “ Behold the fierce Erinnys 

This is Megzra, on the left-hand side ; 

She who is weeping on the right, Alecto ; e 
Tisiphone is between ;” and then was silent. 

Each one her breast was rending with her nails ; 
They beat them with their palms, and cried so loud, 
That I for dread pressed close unto the Poet. 

** Medusa come, so we to stone will change him!” 
All shouted looking down ; “in evil hour 
Avenged we not on Theseus his assault!” 

“Turn thyself round, and keep thine eyes close shut, 
For if the Gorgon appear, and thou shouldst see it, 
No more returning upward would there be.” 

Thus said the Master ; and he turned me round 
Himself, and trusted not unto my hands . 

So far as not to blind me with his own. 

O ye who have undistempered intellects, 
Observe the doctrine that conceals itself 
Beneath the veil of the mysterious verses ! 

And now there care across the turbid waves 
The clangour of a sound with terror fraught, 
Because of which both of the margins trembled ; 

Not otherwise it was than of a wind 
Impetuous on account of adverse heats, 

That smites the forest, and, without restraint, 

The branches rends, beats down, and bears away ; 
Right onward, laden with dust, it goes superb, 


And puts to flight the wild beasts and the shepherds. 


Mine eyes he loosed, and said: “ Direct the nerve 

Of vision now along that ancient foam, 

There yonder where that smoke is most intense.~ 
Even as the frogs before the hostile serpent 

Across the water scatter all abroad, 

Until each one is huddled in ths acrth. 
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More than a thousand ruined souls I saw, 

Thus fleeing from before one who on foot 
Was passing o’er the Styx with soles unwet. 

From off his face he fanned that unctuous air, 
Waving his left hand oft in front of him, 

. ° And only with that anguish seemed he weary. 

Well I perceived one sent from Heaven was he, 
And to the Master turned ; and he made sign 
That I should quiet stand, and bow before him. 

Ah! how disdainful he appeared to me! 

He reached the gate, and with a little rod 
He opened it, for there was no resistance. 

‘CQ banished out of Heaven, people despised !” 
Thus he began upon the horrid threshold ; 
“Whence is this arrogance within you couched ? 

Wherefore recalcitrate against that will, 

From which the end can never be cut off, 
And which has many times increased your pain ? 

What helpeth it to butt against the fates ? 

Your Cerberus, if you remember well, 
For that still bears his chin and gullet peeled.” 

Then he returned along the miry road, 

And spake no word to us, but had the look 
Of one whom other care constrains and goads 

Than that of him who in his presence is ; 

And we,our feet directed tow’rds the city, 

After those holy words all confident. 
Within we entered without any contest ; 

And I, who inclination had to see 

What the condition such a fortress huids, 

Soon as I was within, cast round mine aye, 
And see on every hand an ample plain, 
Full of distress and torment terrible. 

Even as at Arles, where stagnant grows the Rhone, 
Eveh as at Pola near to the Quarnaro, 

That shuts in Italy and bathes its borders, 

The sepulchres make all the place uneven ; 

So likewise did they there on every side, 
Saving that there the manner was more bitter ; 

For flames between the sepulchres were scattered, 
By which they so intensely heated were, 

That iron more so asks not any art. 

All of their coverings uplifted were, 

And frem them issued forth such dire laments, 


Soothseemed they of the wretched and tormented 
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And I: “My Master, what are all those people 
Who, having sepulture within those tombs, Im 
Make themselves audible by doleful sighs ?” 
And he to me: “ Here are the Heresiarchs, 
With their disciples of all sects, and much 
More than thou thinkest laden are the tombs. ° 
Here like together with its like is buried ; ve. 
And more and less the monuments are heated.” 
And when he to the right had turned, we passed 
Between the torments and high parapets. 


CANTO X. 


Now onward goes, along a narrow path 
Between the torments and the city wall, 
My Master, and I follow at his back. 
“© power supreme, that through these impious cirdes 
Turnest me,” 1 began, “as pleases thee, 
Speak to me, and my longings satisfy ; 
The people who are lying in these tombs, 
Might they be seen? already are uplifted . 
The covers all, and no one keepeth guard.” 
And he to me: “ They all will be closed up 
When from Jehoshaphat they shall return 
Here with the bodies they have left above. 
Their cemetery have upon this side 
With Epicurus all his followers, 
Who with the body mortal make the soul ; 
But in the question th8u dost put to me, 
Within here shalt thou soon be satisfied, 
And likewise in the wish thou keepest silent.” 
And I: “Good Leader, I but keep concealed 
From thee my heart, that I may speak the less, 
Nor only now hast thou thereto disposed me.” 
“© Tuscan, thou who through the city of fire 
Goest alive, thus speaking modestly, 
Be pleased to stay thy footsteps in this place 
Thy mode of speaking makes thee manifest 
A native of that noble fatherland, 
To which perhaps I too molestful was.’ 
Upon a sudden issued forth this sound 
From out one of the tombs; wherefore I presses, 
Fearing, a little nearer to my Leader. 
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And unto me he said: “ Turn thee; what dost thou ? 
Behold there Farinata who has risen ; 
From the waist upwards wholly shalt thou sce him.” 
I had already fixed mine eyes on his, 
And he uprose erect with breast and front | 
F’en as if Hell he had in great despite. 
And with courageous hands and prompt my Leader 
Thrust me between the sepulchres towards him, 
Exclaimuing, “ Let thy words explicit be.” 
As soon as I was at the foot of his tomb, 4c 
Somewhat he eyed me, and, as if disdainful, 
Then asked of me, “ Who were thine ancestors ?” 
{, who desirous of obeying was, 
Conceiled it not, but all revealed to him ; 
Whereat he raised his brows a little upward. is 
Then said he: “‘Fiercely adverse have they been 
To me, and to my fathers, and my party ; 
So that two several times I scattered them.” 
“Tf they were banished, they returned on all sides,” 
I answered him, “ the first time and the second ; es 
But yours have not acquired that art anght.” 
Then there uprose upon the sight, uncovered 
Down to the chin, a shadow at his side; 
f think that he had risen on his knees. 
Round me he gazed, as if solicitude “ 
He had to see if some one else were with me, 
But after his suspicion. was all spent, 
Weeping, he said to me: “If through this blind 
Prison thou goest by loftiness of genius, 
Where is my son? and why is he not with thee ?* to 
And Ito him: “I come not of myself; 
He who 1s waiting yonder leads me here, 
Whom in disdain perhaps your Guido had.” 
His language and the mode of punishment 
Alreacy unto me had read his name; be 
On that account my answer was so fuil. 
Up starting suddenly, he cried out: “ How 
Saidst thou,—he had? Is he not still alive ? 
Does not the sweet light strike upon his eyes?” 
When he became aware of some delay, P 
Which I before my answer made, supine 
He fell again, and forth appeared no more. 
But the other, magnanimous, at whose desire 
I had remained, did not his aspect change, 
Neither his neck he moved, nor bent his side, n 
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‘s And if,” continuing his first discourse, 


“They have that art,” he said, ‘not learned aright, 


That more tormenteth me, than doth this bed 
But fifty times shall not rekindled be 

The countenance of the Lady who reigns here, 

Fre thou shalt know how heavy is that art;, 
And as thou wouldst to the sweet world return, 

Say why that people is so pitiless 

Against my race in each one of its laws?” 
Whence I to him: ‘“ The slaughter and great carnage 


Which have with crimson stained the Arhia, cause 


Such orisons in our temple to be made.” 

After his head he with a sigh had shaken, 

‘There | was not alone,” he said, “ nor surely 
Without a cause had with the others movgd. 

But there I was alone, where every one 
Consented to the laying waste of Florence, 

He who defended her with open face.” 

* Ah! so hereafter may your seed repose,” 

I him entreated, ‘solve for me that knot, 
Which has entangled my conceptions heré. 

Tt seems that you can see, if I hear rightly, 
Beforehand whatsoe’er time brings with it, 
And in the present have another mode.” 

“We see, like those who have imperfect sight, 

The things,” he said, “ that distant are from us ; 
So much still shines on us the Sovereign Ruler. 

When they draw near, or are, 1s wholly vain 
Our intellect, and if none brings it to us, 

Not anything know we of your human state. 

Hence thou canst understand, that wholly dead 
Will be our®*knowledge from the moment when 
‘The portal of the future shall be closed.” 

Then I, as if compunctious for my fault, 

Said: “ Now, then, you will tell that fallen one, 
That stil! his son is with the living joined. 

And if just now, iv answering, I was dumb, 

‘Tell him I did it because T was thinking 
Already of the error you have solved me.” 

And now my Master was recalling me, 

Wherefore more eagerly I prayed the spirit 
That he would tell me who was with him there. 

WTe said: “ With more than a thousand here I lie ; 
Within here is the second Frederick, 

And the Cardinal, and of the rest I speak not.” 
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Thereon he hid himself; and I towards 
The ancient poet turned my steps, reflecting 
Upon that saying, which seemed hostile to me. 
He moved along ; and afterward, thus going, 
He said to me, “‘ Why art thou so bewildered ?” % 
And I in his inquiry satisfied him. 
Let memory preserve what thou hast heard 
Against thyself,” that Sage commanded me, 
‘“‘And now attend here;” and he raised his finger. 
“ When thou shalt be before the radiance sweet F 
Of her whose beauteous eyes all things behold, 
From her thou’lt know the journey of thy life.” 
Unto the left hand then he turned his feet ; 
We left the wall, and went towards the middle, 
Along a path that strikes into a valley, 1% 
Which even up there unpleasant made its stench. 


CANTO XI. 
Upon the margin of a lofty bank 
Which great rocks broken in a circle made, 
We came upon a still more cruel throng ; 
And thére, by reason of the horrible 
Excess of stench the deep abyss throws out, 
We drew ourselves aside behind the cover 
Of a great tomb, whereon I saw a writing, 
Which said : “ Pope Anastasius I hold, 
Whom out of the nght way Photinus drew.” 
“ Slow it behoveth our descent to be, 
So that the sense be first a little used 
To the sad blast, and then we shall not hecd it.” 
The Master thus ; and unto him I said, 
‘¢ Some compensation find, that the time pass not 
Idly ;” and he: “ ‘Thou seest I think of that. 
_ My son, upon the inside of these rocks,” 
Began he then to say, “are three small circles, 
From grade to grade, like those which thou art leaving. 
They all are full of spirits maledict ; 
But that hereafter sight alone suffice thee, 
Hear how and wherefore they are in constraint. 
Of every malice that wins hate in Heaven, 
Injury is the end; and all such end 
Either by force or fraud afflicteth others. 
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But because fraud is man’s peculiar vice, 

More it displeases God ; and so stand lowest 
The fraudulent, and greater dole assails them. 

All the first circle of the Violent is : 

But since force may be used against three persons, 
In three rounds ’tis divided and constructed. 

To God, to ourselves, and to our neighbour can we 
Use force ; I say on them and on their things, 
As thou shalt hear with reason manifest. 

A death by violence, and painful wounds, 

Are to our neighbour given ; and in his substance 
Ruin, and arson, and injurious levies ; 

Whence homicides, and he who smites unjustly, 
Marauders, and freebooters, the first round 
‘Tormenteth all in companies diverse. 

Man may lay violent hands upon himself 
And his own goods ; and therefore in the second 
Round must perforce without avail repent 

Whoever of your world deprives himself, 

Who games, and dissipates his property, 
And weepeth there, where he should jocuad be. 

Violence can be done the Deity, 

In heart denying and blaspheming Him, 
And by disdaining Nature and her bounty. 

And for this reason doth the smallest round 
Seal with its signet Sodom and Cahors, 

And who, disdaining God, speaks from the heart. 

Fraud, wherewithal is every conscience stung, 

A man may practise upon him who trusts, 
And him who doth no confidence imburse, 

This latter mode, it would appear, dissevers 
Only the bond of love which Nature makes ; 
Wherefore within the second circle nestle 

Hypocrisy, flattery, and who deals in magic, 
Falsification, theft, and simony, 

Panders, and barrators, and the hke filth. 

By the other mode, forgotten is that love 
Which Nature makes, and what is after added, 
From which there is a special faith engendered. 

Hence in the smallest circle, where the point is 
Of the Universe, upon which Dis is seated, 
Whoe’er betrays for ever is consumed.” 

And I: “ My Master, clear enough proceeds 
Thy reasoning, and full well distinguishes 
This cavern and the people who passess it. 
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Lut tell me, those within the fat lagoon, 76 
Whom the wind drives, and whom the rain doth beat, 
And who encounter with such bitter tongues, 
Wherefore are they inside of the red city 
Not punished, if God has them in his wrath, 
And if he has not, wherefore in such fashion ? a 73 
And unto me he said: “ Why wanders so 
‘ Thine intellect from that which it is wont ? 
Or, sooth, thy mind where is it elsewhere looking? 
TTast thou no recollection of those words 
With which thine Ethics thoroughly discusses te 
The dispositions three, that Heaven abides not,— 
Iucontinence, and Malice, and i Insane 
Bestiality ? and how Incontinence 
Less God offendeth, and less blame attracts ? 
If thou regardest this conclusion well, 8s 
And to thy mind recallest who they are 
That up outside are undergoing penance, 
Clearly wilt thou perceive why from these felons 
They separated are, and why less wroth 
Justice divine doth smite them with its hammer.” x 
‘OQ Sun, that healest all distempered vision, 
Thou dost content me so, when thou resolvest, 
That doubting pleases me no less than knowing ! 
Once more a little backward turn thee,” said J, 
“There where thou sayest that usury offends $$ 
Goodness divine, and disengage the knot.” 
* Philosophy,” he said, “ to him who heeds it, 
Noteth, not only in one place alone, 
After what manner Nature takes her course 
From Intellect Divine, and from its art ; too 
And if thy Physics carefully thou notest, 
After not many pages shalt thou find, 
That this your art as far as possible 
Follows, as the disciple doth the master ; 
So that your art is, as it were, God’s grandchild. 105 
From these two, if thou lhmngest to thy mind 
Genesis at the beginning, it behoves 
Mankind to gain their life and to advance ; 
And since the usurer takes another way, 
Nature herself and in her follower 108 
Disdains he, for elsewhere he puts his hope. 
But follow, now, as I would fain go on, 
For quivering are the Fishes on the horizon, 
And the Wain wholly over Caurus Ves, 
And far beyond there we descend the crag.” tos 
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Tnx place where to descend the bank we came ° 
Was alpine, and from what was there, moreover, 
Of such a kind that every eye would shun it. 
Such as that ruin is which in the flank 
Smote, on this side of Trent, the Adige, 
Hither by earthquake or by failing stay, 
=or from the mountain’s top, from which it moved, 
Unto the plain the cliff is shattered so, 
Some path ’twould give to him who was above ; : 
ven such was the descent of that ravine, ° 6 
And on the border of the broken chasm 
The infamy of Crete was stretched along, 
Who was conceived in the fictitious cow ; 
And when he us beheld, he bit himself, 
Even as one whom anger racks within. ® 1g 
My Sage towards him shouted: ‘“ Peradventure 
Thou think’st that here may be the Duke of Athens, 
Who in the world above brought death to thee ? 
Get thee gone, beast, for this one cometh not e 
Instructed by thy sister, but he comes bad 
In order to behold your punishments.” 
As is that bull who breaks loose at the moment 
In which he has received the mortal blow, 
Who cannot walk, but staggers here and there, 
The Minotaur beheld I do the like; | 
And he, the wary, cried: “ Run to the passage ; 
While he is wroth, ’tis well thou shouldst descend.” 
Thus down we took our way o’er that discharge 
Of stones, which oftentimes did move themselves 
Beneath my feet, from the unwonted burden. = 
Thoughtful I went; and he said: ‘ Thou art thinking 
Perhaps upon this ruin, which is guarded 
By that brute anger which just now I quenched, 
Now will I have thee know, the other time 
I here descended to the nether Hell, uw 
This precipice had not yet fallen down. 
But truly, if 1 well discern, a little 
Before His coming who the mighty spoil 
Bore off from Dis, in the supernal circle, 
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Upon all sides the deep and loathsome valley 
Trembled so, that I thought the Universe 


Was thrilled with love, by which there are who think 


The world ofttimes converted into chaos ; 
And at that moment this primeval crag 
Both here and elsewhere made such overthrow. 
But fix thine eyes below; for draweth near 
« The river of blood, within which boiling ts 
Whoe’er by violence doth injure others. ’ 
O blind cupidity, O wrath insane, 
That spurs us onward so in our short life, 
And in the eternal then so badly steeps us! 
I saw an ample moat bent like a bow, 
As one which all] the plain encompasses, 
Conformable to what my Guide had said. 
And between this and the embankment’s foot 
Centaurs in file were running, armed with arrows, 
As in the world they used the chase to follow, 
Beholding us descend, each one stood still, 
And from the squadron three detached themselves, 
With bows and arrows in advance selected ; 
And from afar one cried: “ Unto what torment 
Come ye, who down the hillside are descending ? 
Tell ys from there ; if not, I draw the bow.” 
My Master said: “ Our answer will we make 
To Chiron, near you there ; 1n evil hour, 
That will of thine was evermore so hasty.” 
Then touched he me, and said: ‘‘ This one is Nessus, 
Who perished for the lovely Dejanira, 
And for himself, himself did vengeance take. 
And he in the midst, who at his breast is gazing, 
Is the great Chiron, who brought up Achilles ; 
That other Pholus is, who was so wrathful. 
Thousands and thousands go about the moat 
Shooting with shafts whatever soul emerges 
Out of the blood, mcre than his crime allots.” 
Near we approached unto those monsters fleet ; 
Chiron an arrow took, and with the notch 
Backward upon his jaws he put his beard. 
After he had uncovered his great mouth, 
He said to his companions: “ Are you ware 
That he behind moveth whate’er he touches ? 
Thus are not wont to do the feet of dead men.” 
And my good Guide, who now was at his breast, 
Where the two natures are together joined, 
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Replied : “ Indeed he lives, and thus alone 
Me it behoves to show him the dark valley ; 
Necessity, and not delight, impels us. 
Seme one withdrew from singing Halleluja, 
Who unto me committed this new office ; 
No thief is he, nor I a thievish spirit. 
But by that virtue through which I am moving 
My steps along this savage thoroughfare, 
Give us some one of thine, to be with us, 
And who may show us where to pass the ford, 
And who may carry this one on his back ; 
For ’tis no spirit that can walk the air.” 
Upon his right breast Chiron wheeled about, 
And said to Nessus: “ Turn and do thou guide them, 
And warn aside, if other band may meét you.” 
We with our faithful escort onward moved, 
Along the brink of the vermilion boiling, 
Wherein the boiled were uttering loud laments. 
People I saw within up to the eyebrows, 
And the great Centaur said : “ Tyrants re these, 
Who dealt in bloodshed and in pillaging. 
Here they lament their pitiless mischiefs ; here 
Is Alexander, and fierce Dionysius 
Who upon Sicily brought dolorous years. 
That forehead there which has the hair so black 
Ts Azzolin ; and the other who is blond, 
Obizzo is of Esti, who, in truth, 
Up in the world was by his stepson slain.” 
Then turned I to the Poet ; and he said, 
‘“* Now he be first to thee, and second I.” 
A little farther on the Centaur stopped 
Above a folk, who far down as the throat 
Seemed from that boiling stream to issue forth. 
A shade he showed us on one side alone, 
Saying: “He cleft asunder in God’s bosom 
The heart that still upon the Thames is honoured.” 
Then people saw I, who from out the river 
Lifted their heads and also all the chest ; 
And many among these I recognised. 
Thus ever more and more grew shallower 
That blood, so that the feet alone it covered ; 
And there across the moat our passage was. 
“ Even as thou here upon this side beholdest 
The boiling stream, that aye diminishes,” 
The Centaur said, “I wish thee to believe 
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“That on this other more and more declines 


‘Its bed, until it reunites itself 

Where it behoveth tyranny to groan. 
Justice divine, upon this side, 1s goading 

That Attila, who was a scourge on earth, 

And Pyrrhus, and Sextus ; and for ever milks 
The tears which with the boiling it unseals 

In Rinier da Corneto and Rinier Pazzo, 

Who made upon the-highways so much war.” 
Then back he turned, and passed again the ford. 
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Nor yet had Nessus reached the other side, 
When we had put ourselves within a wood, 
That was not marked by any path whatever. 
Not foliage green, but of a dusky colour, 


Not branches smooth, but gnarled and intertangled, 


Not apple-trees were there, but thorns with poison. 
Such tangled thickets have not, nor so dense, 

Those savage wild beasts, ‘that in hatred hold 

’TwiXt Cecina and Corneto the tilled places. 
There do the hideous Harpies make their nests, 

Who chased the Trojans from the Strophades, 

With sad announcement of impending doom ; 
Broad wings have they, and necks and faces hum1n, 


And feet with claws, and their great bellies fledged ; 


They make laments upon the wondrous trees. 
And the good Master: ‘ Ere thou enter fatther, 
Know that thou art within the second round,” 
Thus he began to say, “ and shalt be, till 
Thou comest out upon the horrible sand ; 
Therefore look well aroviad, and thou shalt see 
Things that wili credence give unto my speech.” 
I heard on all sides lamentations uttered, 
And person none beheld I who might make them, 
Whence, utterly bewildered, I stood still. 
I think he thought that I perhaps might think 
So many voices issued through those trunks 
From people who concealed themselves from us ; 
Therefore the Master said: “ If thou break off 
Some little spray from any of these trees, 
The thoughts thou hast will wholly be madg vain.” 
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Then stretched I forth my hand a little forward, 
And plucked a branchlet off from a great thorn ; 5 
And the trunk cried, ‘“‘ Why dost thou mangle me ?” 
After it had become embrowned with blood, 
It recommenced its cry: “‘ Why dost thou read me? 
Hast thou no spirit of pity whatsoever ? 
Men once we were, and now are changed to trees ; 
Indeed, thy hand should be more pitiful, 
Even if the souls of serpents we had been.” 
As out of a green brand, that 1s on fire 
At one of the ends, and from the other drips 
And hisses with the wind that is escaping , 
So from that splinter issued forth together 
Both words and blood ; whereat I let the fip 
Fall, and stood like a man who is afraid. 
s’ Had he been able sooner to believe,” 
My Sage made answer, “‘O thou wounded soul, 
What only in my verses he has seen, 
Not upon thee had he stretched forth his hand , 
Whereas the thing incredible has caused me 
To put him to an act which grieveth me. 
But tell him who thou wast, so that by way 
Of some amends thy fame he may refresh 
Up in the world, to which he can return.” 
And the trunk said : ‘So thy sweet words allure me, 
I cannot silent be; and you be vexed not, 
That I a little to discourse am tempted. 
I am the one who both keys had in keeping 
Of Frederick’s heart, and turned them to and fro 
So softly in unlocking and in locking, 
That from his secfets most men I withheld ; 
Fidelity I bore the glorious office 
So great, I lost thereby my sleep and pulses. 
The courtesan who never from the dwelling 
()f Coesar turned aside her strumpet eyes, 
Death universal and the vice of courts, 
Inflamed against me all the other minds, 
And they, inflamed, did so intaome Augustus, 
That my glad honours turned to dismal mournings. 
My spirit, in disdainful exultation, 
Thinking by dying to escape disdain, 
Made me unjust against myself, the just. 
I, by the roots unwonted of this wood, 
Do swear to you that never broke I faith 
Unto my, lord, who was so worthy of honeur ; 
e e 
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cepted to the world if one of you return, 
Let, him my memory comfort, which is lying 
Stilf prostrate from the blow that envy dealt it.” 
Waited awhile, and then: “Since he is silent,” 
The Poet said to me, “lose not the time, 
But speak, and question him, if more may please thee. 
Whence I to him: “ Do thou again inquire 
Concerning what thou thinks’t will satisfy me ; 
For I cannot, such pity is in my heart.” 
Therefore he recommenced: “So may the man 
Do for thee freely what thy speech implores, 
Spirit Incarcerate, again be pleased 
To tell us in what way the soul is bound 
Within these knots ; and tell us, if thou canst, 
If any from such members e’er is freed.” 
Then blew the trunk amain, and afterward 
The wind was into such a voice converted : 
“With brevity shall be replied to you. 
When the exasperated soul abandons 
The body whence it rent itself away, 
Minos consigns it to the seventh abyss. 
It falls into the forest, and no part 
Is chosen for it; but where Fortune hurls it, 
There like a grain of spelt it germinates. 
It springs a sapling, and a forest tree ; 
The Harpies, feeding then upon its leaves, 
Do pain create, and for the pain an outlet. 
Like others for our spoils shall we return ; 
But not that any one may them revest, 
For ’tis not just to have what one casts off. 
Here we shall drag them, and along theedismal 
Forest our bodies shall suspended be, 
Each to the thorn of his molested shade.” 
We were attentive still unto the trunk, 
Thinking that more it yet might wish to tell us, 
When by a tumult we were overtaken, 
In the same way as he is who perceives 
The boar and chase approaching to his stand, 
Who hears the crashing of the beasts and branches ; 
And two behold ! upon our left-hand side, 
Naked and scratched, fleeing so furiously, 
That of the forest every fan they broke. 
He who was in advance: “ Now help, Death, help!” 
And the other one, who seemed to lag too much, 
Was shouting: “ Lano, were not so alert 
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Those legs of thine at joustings of the Toppo !” 
And then, perchance because his breath was failing. 
He grouped himself together with a bush. 
Rehind them was the forest full of black 
She-mastiffs, ravenous, and swift of foot 173 
As greyhounds, who are issuing from the chaia. 
On him who had crouched down they set their teeth, 
And him they lacerated piece by piece, 
Thereafter bore away those aching members. 
Thereat my Escort took me by the hand, 13 
And led me to the bush, that all in vain 
Was weeping from its bloody lacerations. 
“QO Jacopo,” it said, “ of Sant’ Andrea, 
What helped it thee of me to make a sercen ? 
What blame have I in thy nefarious life?” 1,3 
When near him had the Master stayed his steps, 
He said: “ Who wast thou, that through wounds so mun. 
Art blowing out with blood thy dolorous speech ?” 
And he to us: ‘*O souls, that hither come 
To look upon the shameful massacre 146 
That has so rent away from me my leaves, 
Gartner them up beneath the dismal bush ; 
I of that city was which to the Baptist 
Changed its first patron, wherefore he for this 
Forever with his art will make it sad. ras 
And were it not that on the pass of Arno 
Some glimpses of him are remaining stili, 
Those citizens, who afterwards rebuilt it 
Upon the ashes left by Attila, 
In vain had caused their labour to be done. te 
Of my own house I made myself a gibbet.” 
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BEcAUSE the charity of my native place 
Constrained me, gathered I the scattered leaves, 
And gave them back to him, who now was hoarse. 
Then came we to the confine, where disparted 
The second round is from the third, and where 
A horrible form of Justice is beheld. 
Clearly to manifest these novel things, 
T say that we arrived upon a plain, 
Which from its bed rejecteth every plant ; 
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‘The dolorous forest is a garland to it 
All round about, as the sad moat to that; 
There close upon the edge we stayed our feet. 
The soil was of an arid and thick sand, 
Not of another fashion made than that 
Which by the feet of Cato once was gpressed. 
Vengeance of God, O how much oughtest thou 
By each one to be dreaded, who doth read 
‘That which was manifest unto mince eyes! 
Of paked souls beheld I many herds, 
‘ Who all were weeping very miserably, 
And over them seemed set a law diverse. 
Supine upon the ground some folk were lying ; 
And some were sitting all drawn up together, 
And others went about continually. 
‘Yhose who were going round were far the more, 


And those were less who lay down to their torment, 


But had their tongues more loosed to lameritation. 
O’er all the sand-waste, with a gradual fall, 
Were raining down dilated flakes of fire, 
As of tne snow on Alp without a wind. 
As Alexander, in those torrid parts 
Of India, beheld upon his host 
Flames fall unbroken till they reached the ground, 
Whence he provided with his phaianxes 
To trample down the soil, because the vapour 
Better extinguished was while it was single ; 
‘Thus was descending the eternal heat, 
Whereby the sand was set on fire, like tinder 
Beneath the steel, for doubling of the dole. 
Without repose forever was the dance 
Of miserable hands, now there, now there, 
Shaking away from off them the fresh gleeds. 
“ Master,” began I, “thou who overcomest 
All things except the demons dire, that issued 
Against 1 us at the entrance of the gate, 
Who is that mighty one who seems to heed not 
The fire, and lieth lowering and disdainful, 
So that the rain seems not to ripen him ?” 
And he himself, who had become aware 
That I was questioning my Guide about him, 
Cried: “Such as I was living, am I, dead ! 
If Jove should weary out his smith, from whom 
He seized in anger the sharp thunderbolt, 
Wherewith upon the last day 1 was smitten, 
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And if he wearied out by tums the others 

In Mongibello at the swarthy forge, 

Vociferating, ‘Help, good Vulcan, help !’ 
Even as he did there at the fight of Phlegra, 

And shot his bolts at me with all his might, 

He would not have thereby a joyous vengeanc.. 
Then did my Leader speak with such great force, 

That I had never heard him speak so loud : 

‘‘O Capaneus, in that is not extinguished 
Thine arrogance, thou punished art the more ; 

Not any torment, saving thine own rage, 

Would be unto thy fury pain complete.” 

Then he turned round to me with better lip, 

Saying: “One of the Seven Kings was he 

Who Thebes besieged, and held, and seems to hoi! 
God in disdain, and little seems to pnze him ; 

But, as I said to him, his own despites 

Are for his breast the fittest ornaments. 

Now follow me, and mind thou do not place 

As yet thy feet upon the burning sand, 

But always keep them close unto the wood.” 
Speaking no word, we came to where there gushes 

Forth from the wood a little rivulet, 

Whose redness makes my hair still stand on cnc, 
As from the Bulicamé springs the brooklet, ° 

The sinful women later share among them, 

So downward through the sand it went its way. 
The bottom of it, and both sloping banks, 

Were made of stone, and the margins at the side ; 

Whence I perceived that there the passage was. 
fIn all the rest which I have shown to thee 

Since we haveeentered in within the gate 

Whose threshold unto no one is denied, 
Nothing has betn discovered by thine eyes 

So notable as is the present river, 

Which all the httle flames above it quenche..” 
These words were of my Leader ; whence I prayed him 
° That he would give me largess of the food, 

For which he had given me largess of desire. 
“Jn the mid-sea there sits a wasted land,” 

Said he thereafterward, ‘“‘whose name is Crete, 

Under whose king the world of old was chaste. 
There is a mountain there, that once was glad 

With waters and with leaves, which was called Ida; 

Now ’tis deserted, as a thing worn out. 
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Rhea once chose it for the faithful cradle 
Of her own son; and to conceal him better, 
Where’er he cried, she there had clamours made. 
A grand old man stands in the mount erect, 
Who holds his shoulders turned tow’rds Damietta, 
And Jooks at Rome as if it were his mirror. 
ilis head is fashioned of refined gold, 
And of pure silver are the arms and breast ; 
Then he is brass as far down as the fork. 
From that point downward all is chosen iron, 
Save that the right foot is of kiln-baked clay, 
And more he stands on that than on the other. 
Each part, except the gold, is by a fissure 
Asunder cleft, that dripping is with tears, 
Which gathered together perforate that cavern. 
From rock to rock they fall into this valley ; 
Acheron, Styx, and Phlegethon they form ; 
Then downward go along this narrow sluice 
Unto that point where 1s no more descending. 
They form Cocytus ; what that pool may be 
Thou shalt behold. so here ’tis not narrated.” 
And I to him: “If so the present runnel 
Doth take its nse in this way from our world, 
Why only on this verge appears it to us?” 
And he to me: “Thou knowest the place is round, 
And notwithstanding thou hast journeyed far, 
Stull to the left descending to the bottom, 
Thou hast not yet through all the circle turned. 
Therefore if something new appear to us, 
It should not bring amazement to thy face.” 
And I again: * Master, where shall be found 
Lethe and Phlegethon, for of one tRou’rt silent, 
And sayest the other of this rain is made?” 
‘Tn all thy questions truly thou dost please me,” 
Replied he; “but the boiling of the red 
Water might well solve one of them thou makest. 
Thou shalt see Lethe, but outside this moat, 
There where the souls repair to lave themselves, 
When sin repented of has been removed.” 
Then said he: “It is time now to abandon 
The wood; take heed that thou come after me; 
A way the margins make that are not burning, 
And over them all vapours are extinguished.” 
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Now bears us onward one of the hard margins, 
And so the brooklet’s mist o’ershadows it, 
From fire it saves the water and the dikes. 
Even as the Flemings, ’twixt Cadsand and Bruges, 
Fearing the flood that tow’rds them hurls itself, 3 
Their bulwarks build to put the sea to flight ; 
And as the Paduans along the Brenta, 
To guard their villas and their villages, 
Or ever Chiarentana feel the heat ; 
In such similitude had those been made, 
Albeit not so lofty nor so thick, 
Whoever he might be, the master made them, 
Now were we from the forest so remote, 
I could not have discovered where it was. 
Even if backward I had turned myself, 4 
When we a company of souls encountered, 
Who came beside the dike, and every one 
Gazed at us, as at evening we are wont 
To eye each other under a new moon, 
And so towards us sharpened they their brows ae 
As an old tailor at the needie’s eye. 
Thus scrutinised by such a family, 
By some one I was recognised, who scized 
My garment’s hem, and cried out, ‘‘ What a marvel! 
And I, when he sretched forth his arm-to me, a) 
On his baked aspect fastened so mine eyes, 
That the scorched countenance prevented not 
His recognition by my intellect ; 
And bowing down my face unto his own, 
I made reply, ‘‘ Are you here, Ser Brunetto ?” * 
And he: “ May’t not displease thee, O my son, 
If a brief space with thee Brunetto Latini 
Backward return and let the trail go on.” 
I said to him: “ With all my power I ask it ; 
And if you wish me to sit down with you, 3 
I will, if he please, for I go with him.” 
“© son,” he said, “ whoever of this herd 
A moment stops, lies then a hundred years, 
Nor fans himself when smiteth him the fire. 
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Therefore go on; I at thy skirts will come, 
And afterward will I rejoin my band, 
Which goes lamenting its eternal doom.” 

I did not dare to go down from the road 
Leve] to walk with him; but my head bowed 

. I held as one who goeth reverently. 

And he began: * What fortune or what fate 
Before the last day leadeth thee down here? 
And who is this that showeth thee the way ?” 

“ Up there above us in the life serene,” 

I answered him, “I lost me in a valley, 
Or ever yet my age had been completed. 

But yestermorn I turned my back upon it ; 

This one appeared to me, returning thither, 

And homeward leadeth me along this road.” 
And he to me: “If thou thy star do follow, 

Thou canst not fail thee of a glorious port, 

If well I judged in the life beautiful. 
And if I had not died so prematurely, 

Seeinf Heaven thus benignant unto thee, 

1 would have given thee comfort in the work. 

But that ungrateful and malignant people, 

Which of old time from Fesole descended, 
Afid smacks still of the mountain and the granite, 

Will make itself, for thy good deeds, thy foe ; 

And it 1s right; for among crabbed sorbs 
It ill befits the sweet fig to bear fruit. 
Old rumour in the world proclaims them blind ; 
A people avaricious, envious, proud ; 
Take heed that of their customs thou do cleanse thee 

Thy fortune so much honour doth reserye thee, 
One party and the other shall be hungry 
For thee ; but far from goat shall be the grass. 

Their litter let the beasts of Fesole 
Make of themselves nor Jet them touch the plant, 
If any still upon their dunghill rise, 

In which may yet revive the consecrated 
Seed of those Romans, who remained there when 
The nest of such great malice it became.” 

“Tf my entreaty wholly were fulfilled,” 

Replied I to him, “ not yet would you be 
In banishment from human nature placed ; 

For in my mind is fixed, and touches now 
My heart the dear and good paternal image 
Of you, when in the world from hour to hour 
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You taught me how a man becomes eternal ; 

And how much I am grateful, while I live 

Behoves that in my language be discerned... 
What you narrate of my career I write, 

And keep it to be glossed with other text 

By a Lady who can do it, if I reach her. 
‘This much will I have manifest to you ; 

Provided that my conscience do not chide me, 

For whatsoever Fortune I am ready. 
Such handsel is not new unto mine ears ; 

Therefore let Fortune turn her wheel around 

As it may please her, and the churl his mattock.” 
My Master thereupon on his nght cheek 

Did backward turn himself, and looked at me; 

Then said: * He lsteneth well who noteth it.” 
Nor speaking less on that account, I go 

With Ser Brunetto, and I ask who are 

His most known and most eminent companions. 
nd he to me: “ To know of some is well 5 

Of others it were laudable to be silent, 

Tor short would be the time for so much speech. 
Know then, in sum, that all of them were clerks, 

And men of letters great and of great fame, 

In the world tainted with the selfsame sin. 
Priscian goes yonder with that wretched crowd, 


And Francis of Accorso ; and thou hadst seen there, 


If thou hadst had a hankering for such scurt, 
That one, who by the Servant of the Servants 

From Arno was transferred to Bacchiglione, 

Where he has left his sin-excited nerves. 
More would I say, but coming and discoursing 

Can be no longer; for that I behold 

New smoke uprising yonder from the sand, 
A people comes with whom I may not be; 

Commended unto thee be my Tesoro, 

In which I still live, and no more I ask.” 
Then he turned round, and seemed to be of those 

Who at Verona run for the Green Mantle 

Across the plain; and seemed to be among them 
The one who wins, and not the one who loses, 
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| CANTO XVI. 


Now was I where was heard the reverberation 
Of water falling into the next round, 


Like to that humming which the beehives make, 
When shadows three together started forth, 


Running, from out a company that passed 
Beneath the rain of the sharp martyrdom. 
Towards us came they, and each one cried out: 
“Stop, thon ; for by thy garb to us thou seemest 
To be some one of our depraved city.” 
Ah me! what wounds I saw upon their limbs, 


Recent and ancient by the flames burnt in! 
It pains me still but to remember it. 


Unto their cries my Teacher paused attentive ; 
He turncd his face towards me, and “ Now wait,” 


He said; “to these we should be courteous. 
And if it were not for the fire that darts 


The nature of this region, I should say 


That: haste were more becoming thee than them.” 
AAS soon as we stood still, they recommenced 


The old refrain, and when they overtook us, 


Formed of themselves a wheel, all three of them. 
As champions stripped and oiled are wont to do, 


Watching for their advantage and their hold, 


Defore they come to blows and thrusts between them, 
Thus, wheeling round, did every one his visage 


Direct to me, so that in opposite wise 


His neck and feet continual journey made. 
And, “If the misery of this soft place 


Bring in disdain ourseives and our entreaties,” 


Began one, “and our aspect black and blistered, 
Let the renown of us thy mind incline 


To tell us who thou art, who thus securely 
Thy living feet dost move along through Hell. 
He in whose footprints thou dost see me treading, 
Naked and skinless though he now may go, 
Was of a greater rank than thou dost think ; 
He was the grandson of the good Gualdrada ; 
His name was Guidoguerra, and in life 
Much did he with his wisdom and his sword. 
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The other, who close by me treads the sand, 
Tegghiaio Aldobrandi is, whose fame 
Above there in the world should welcome bé. 
And I, who with them on the cross am placed, 
Jacopo Rusticucci was; and truly 


My savage wife, more than aught else, doth*harm me.” 


Could I have been protected from the fire, 
Below I should have thrown myself among them, 
And think the Teacher would have suffered it ; 
But as I should have burned and baked myself, 
My terror overmastered my good will, 
Which made me greedy of embracing them. 
Then I began: ‘Sorrow and not disdain 
Did your condition fix within me so, 
That tardily it wholly is stripped off, 
As soon as this my Lord said unto me 
Words, on account of which I thought within me 
That people such as you are were approaching. 
I of your city am; and evermore 
Your labours and your honourable names 
I with affection have retraced and heard. 
I leave the gall, and go for the sweet fruits 
Promised to me by the veracious Leader ; 
But to the centre first I needs must plunge.” | 
*‘So may the soul for a long while conduct 
Those limbs of thine,” did he make answer then, 
‘‘And so may thy renown shine after thee, 
Valour and courtesy, say if they dwell 
Within our city, as they used to do, 
Or if they wholly have gone out of it ; 
For Gughelmo Bersier, who 1s in torment 
With us of late, and goes there with his comrades, 
Doth greatly mortify us with his words.” 
"The new inhabitants and the sudden gains, 
Pride and extravagance have in thee engendered, 
Florence, so that thou weep’st thereat already !” 
In this wise I exclaimed with face uplifted ; 
And the three, taking that for my reply, 
Looked at each other, as one looks at truth. 
“Tf other times so little it doth cost thee,” 
Replied they all, “to satisfy another, 
Happy art thou, thus speaking at thy will! 
Therefore, if thou escape from these dark places, 
And come to rebehold the beauteous stars, 
When it shall pleasure thee to say, ‘I was,’ 
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See that thou speak of us unto the people.” 
Then they broke up the wheel, and in their flight 
It seemed as if their agile legs were wings. 

Not an Amen could possibly be said 
So rapidly as they had disappeared ; 
Wherefore the Master deemed best to depart. 


I followed him, and little had we gone, 


Before the sound of water was so near us, 


That speaking we should hardly have been heard. 


Even as that stream which hoketh its own course 
The first from Monte Veso tow’rds the East, 
Upon the left-hand slope of Apennine, 

Which is above called Acquacheta, ere 
It down descendeth into its low bed, 

And at*Forli is vacant of that name, 

Reverberates there above San Benedetto 
From Alps, by falling at a single leap, 
Where for a thousand there were room enough ; 

Thus downward from a bank precipitate, 

We foftnd resounding that dark-tinted water, 

So that it soon the ear would have offended. 
I hada cord around about me girt, 

And therewithal I whilom had designed 

To take the panther with the painted skin. 
After I this had all from me unloosed, 

As my Conductor had commanded me, 

I reached it to him, gathered up and coiled, 

Whereat he turned himself to the right side, 

And at a little distance from the verge 
He cast it down into that deep abyss. 

‘Tt must needs be some novelty respond 
I said within myself, “to the new signal 
The Master with his eye 1s following so.” 

Ak me! how very cautious men should be 
With those who not alone behold the act, 
But with their wisdom look into the thoughts! 

He said to me: “Soon there will upward come 


What I await ; and what tly thought is dreaming 


Must soon reveal itself unto thy sight.” 

Aye to that truth which has the face of falsehood, 
A man should close his lips as far as may be, 
Because without his fault it causes shame ; 

But here I cannot; and, Reader, by the notes 
Of this my Comedy to thee I swear, 

So may they not be void of lasting favour, 
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Athwart that dense and darksome atmosphere 
I saw a figure swimming upward come, 
Marvellous unto every steadfast heart, 

Even as he returns who goeth down 
Sometimes to clear an anchor, which has grappled 
Reef, or aught else that in the sea is hidden, 

Who upward stretches, and draws in his feet. 


CANTO XVII. 


‘¢ BEHOLD the ruonster with the pointed tail, 
Who cleaves the hills, and breaketh walls and weapons. 
Behold him who infecteth all the world.” ' 
Thus unto me my Guide began to say, 
And beckoned him that he should come to shore, 
Near to the confine of the trodden marble ; 
And that uncleanly image of deceit 
Came up and thrust ashore its head and but, 
But on the border did not drag its tail. 
The face was as the face of a just man, 
Its semblance outwardly was so benign, 
And of a serpent all the trunk beside. 
Two paws it had, hairy unto the armpits ; 
The back, and breast, and both the sides it had 
Depicted o’er with nooses and with shields. 
With colours more, groundwork or broidery 
Never in cloth did ‘Tartars make nor Turks, 
Nor were such tissues by Arachne laid. 
As sometimes wherries lie upon the shore, 
That part are in the water, part on land ; 
And as among the guzzling Germans there, 
The beaver plants himself to wage his war ; 
So that vile monster lay upon the border, 
Which is of stone, and shutteth in the sand. 
His tail was wholly quivering in the void, 
Contorting upwards the envenomed fork, 
That in the guise of scorpion armed its point. 
The Guide said: “ Now perforce must turn aside 
Our way a little, even to that beast 
Malevolent, that yonder coucheth him.” 
We therefore on the right side descended, 
And made ten steps upon the outer verge, 
Completely to avoid the sand and flame ; 
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And after we are come to him, I see 
A little farther off upon the sand 
A péople sitting near the hollow place. 
Then said to me the Master: “So that full 
Experience of this round thou bear away, 
Now go and see what their condition is. 
There let thy conversation be concise ; 
Till thou returnest I will speak with him, 
That he concede to us his stalwart shoulders.” 
Thus farther still upon the outermost 
Head of that seventh circle all alone 
I went, where sat the melancholy folk. 
Out of their eyes was gushing forth their woe ; 
This way, that way, they helped them with their hands 
Now frém the flames and now from the hot soil. 
Not otherwise in summer do the dogs, 
Now with the foot, now with the muzzle, when 
Bv fleas, or flies, or gadflies, they are bitten. 
When I had turned mine eyes upon the faces 
Of sotne, on whom the dolorous fire is falling, 
Not one of them I knew ; but I perceived 
That from the neck of each there hung a pouch, 
Which certain colour hac, and certain blazon ; 
Axd thereupon it seems their eyes are feeding. 
And as I gazing round me come among them, 
Upon a yellow pouch I azure saw 
That had the face and posture of a lion. 
Proceeding then the current of my sight, 
Another of them saw I, red as blood, 
Display a goose more white than butter is. 
And one, who with an azure sow and grayid 
Emblazoned had his little pouch of white, 
Said unto me: ‘‘ What dost thou in this moat? 
Now get thee gone ; and since thourrt still alive, 
Know that a neighbour of mine, Vitaliano, 
Will have his seat here on my left-hand side. 
A Paduan am I with these Florentines ; 
Full many a time they th.uder in mine ears, 
Exclaiming, ‘Come the sovereign cavalier, 
He who shall bring the satchel with three goats ;’” 
Then twisted he his mouth, and forth he thrust 
His tongue, like to an ox that licks its nose. 
And fearing lest my longer stay might vex 
Him who had warned me not to tarry-long, 
Backward I turned me from those weary souls 
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I found my Guide, who had already mounted 

Upon the back of that wild animal, 

And said to me: ‘‘ Now be both strong and bold. 
Now we descend by stairways such as these ; 

Mount thou in front, for I will be midway, 

So that the tail may have no power to harm thee. 
‘Such as he is who has so near the ague 

Of quartan that his nails are blue already, 

And trembles all, but looking at the shade ; 
Even such became I at those proffered words ; 

But shame in me his menaces produced, 

Which maketh servant strong before good master. 
I seated me upon those monstrous shoulders ; 

I wished to say, and yet the voice came not 


As I believed, “‘ Take heed that thou embrage me.” 


But he, who other times had rescued me 
In other peril, soon as I had mounted, 
Within his arms encircled and sustained me, 
And said: ‘ Now, Geryon, bestir thyself ; 
‘Vhe circles large, and the descent be little ; 
Vhink of the novel burden which thou hast.” 
Even as the httle vessel shoves from shore, 
Backward, still backward, so he thence withdrew ; 
And when he wholly felt himself afloat, 
There where his breast had been he turned his tail, 
And that extended like an eel he moved, 
And with his paws drew to himself the air. 
A greater fear I do not think there was 
What time abandoned Phaeton the reins, 


Whereby the heavens, as still appears, were scorched ; 


Nor when the wretched Icarus his flanks 
Felt stripped of feathers by the melting wax, 
His father crying, ‘“‘An ill way thou takest !” 
Than was my own, when I perceived myself 
On all sides in the air, and saw extinguished 
The sight of everything but of the monster. 
Onward he goeth, swimming slowly, slowly ; 
Wheels and descends, but I perceive it only 
By wind upon my face and from below. 
I heard already on the right the whirlpool 
Making a horrible crashing under us ; 


Whence I thrust out my head with eyes cast downward. 


Then was I still more fearful of the abyss ; 
Because I fires beheld, and heard laments, 
Whereat I, trembling, all the closer ging. 
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I saw then, for before I had not seen it, 
‘The turning and descending, by great horrors 
That were approaching upon divers sides 
As falcon who has long been on the wing, 
Who, without seeing cither lure or bird, 
Maketh the falgoner say, ‘“‘ Ah me, thou stoopest, 
Descendeth weary, whence he started swiftly, 
Thorough a hundred circles, and alights 
lar from his master, sullen and disdainful ; 
Fven thus did Geryon place us on the bottom, 
Close to the bases of the rough-hewn rock, 
And being disencumbered of our persons, 
He sped away as arrow from the string. 
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CANTO XVIII. 


THERE Is a place in Hell called Malebolge, 
Wholly of stone and of an iron colour, 
As is the circle that around it turns. 
Right in the middle of the field malign 
There yawns a well exceeding wide and deep, 
Of which its place the structure will recount. 
Round, then, is that enclosure which remains 
Between the well and foot of the high, hard bank, 
And has distinct in valleys ten its bottom. 
As where for the protection of the walls 
Many and many moats surround the castles, 
The part in which they are a figure forms, 
Just such an image those presented there ; 
And as about such strongholds from their gates 
Unto the outer bank are httle bridges, 
So from the precipice’s base did crags 
Project, which intersected dikes and moats, 
Unto the well that truncates and collects them. 
Within this place, down sliaken from the back « 
Of Geryon, we found vs; and the Poet 
Held to the left, and I moved on behind. 
Upon my right hand I beheld new anguish, 
New torments, and new wielders of the lash, 
Wherewith the foremost Bolgia was replcte. 
Down at the bottom were the sinners naked ; 
This side the middle came they facing us, 
Beyond it, with us, but with greater steps ; 
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Even as the Romans, for the mighty host, 
The year of Jubilee, upon the bridge, 
Have chosen a mode to pass the people over; 

For all upon one side towards the Castle 
Their faces have, and go unto St. Peter's ; 

On the other side they go towards the Mountain. 

This side and that, along the livid stone 
Beheld I hornéd demons with great scourges, 
Who cruelly were beating them behind. 

Ah me! how they did make them lift their legs 
At the first blows! and sooth not any one 
The second waited for, nor for the third. 

While I was going on, mine eyes by one 
Encountered were ; and straight I said: “ Already 
With sight of this one I am not unfed.” 

Therefore I stayed my feet to make him out, 

And with me the sweet Guide came to a stand, 
And to my going somewhat back assented ; 

And he, the scourged one, thought to hide himself, 
Lowering his face, but little it availed him ; 

For said I: ‘Thou that castest down thine eyes, 

If false are not the features which thou bearest, 

Thou art Venedico Caccianimico ; 
But what doth bring thee to such pungent sauces?” 

And he to me: “ Unwillingly I tell it ; 

But forces me thine utterance distinct, 
Which makes me recollect the ancient world. 

I was the one who the fair Ghisola 
Induced to grant the wishes of the Marquis, 
Howe’er the shameless story may be told. 

Not the sole Bolognese am I who weeps here ; 

Nay, rather is this place so full of them, 
That not so many tongues to-day are taught 

“Twixt Reno and Savena to say sipe ,; 

And if thereof thou wishest pledge or proof, 
Bring to thy mind our avaricious heart.” 

While speaking in this manner, with his scourge 
A demon smote him, and said: ‘Get thee gone, 
Pander, there are no women here for com,” 

I joined myself again unto mine Escort ; 
Thereafterward with footsteps few we came 
To where a crag projected from the bank. 

[his very easily did we ascend, 

And turning to the right along its ndge, 
From those cternal circles we departed, 
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When we were there, where it 1s hollowed out 
Beneath, to give a passage to the scourged, 
The Guide said: ‘“* Wait, and see that on thee strike 

The vision of those others evil-born, 

Of whom thou hast not yet beheld the faces, 
Because together with us they have gone.” 

From the old bridge we looked upon the train 
Which tow’rds us came upon the other border, 
And which the scourges in like manner smite. 

And the good Master, without my inquiring, 

Said to me: “See that tall one who is coming, 
And for his pain seems not to shed a tear ; 

Still what a royal aspect he retains ! 

That Jason is, who by his heart and cunning 
The Colchians of the Ram made destitute. 

He by the isle of Lemnos passed along 
After the daring women pitiless 
Had unto death devoted all their males. 

There with his tokens and with ornate words 
Did he deceive Hypsipyle, the maiden 
Who first, herself, had all the rest deceived. 

‘There did he leave her pregnant and forlorn ; 

Such sin unto such punishment condemns him, 
And also for Medea is vengeance done. 
With him go those who in such wise deceive ; 
And this sufficient be of the first valley 
To know, and those that in its jaws it holds.” 

We were already where the narrow path 
Crosses athwart the second dike, and forms 
Of that a buttress for another arch. 

Thence we heard people, who are making moan 
In the next Bolgia, snorting with their muzzles, 
And with their palms beating upon themselves 

‘The margins were incrusted with a mould 
By exhalation from below, that sticks there, 
And with the eyes and nostrils wages wart. 

The bottom 1s so deep, no place suffices 
To give us sight of 1+ without ascending 
The arch’s back, wliere most the crag impends. 

Thither we came, and thence down in the moat 
] saw a people smothered in a filth 
That out of human privies seemed to flow ; 

And whilst below there with mine eye I search, 

I saw one with his head so foul with ordure, 
It was not clear if he were clerk or layman. 
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He screamed to me: “ Wherefore art thou so eager 
To look at me more than the other foul ones ?” 
And I to him: “ Because, if I remember, 

I have already seen thee with dry hair, 

And thou'rt Alessio Interminei of Lucca ; 
Therefore I eye thee more than all the others. - 

And he thereon, belabouring his pumpkin: 

“The flatteries have submerged me here below, 
Wherewith my tongue was never surfeited.” 

Then said to me the Guide: ‘See that thou thrust 
Thy visage somewhat farther in advance, 

That with thine eyes thou well the face attain 

Of that uncleanly and dishevelled drab, 

Who there doth scratch herself with filthy nails, 
And crouches now, and now on foot is standjng. 

Thais the harlot is it, who replied 

Unto her paramour, when he said, ‘ Have I 


Great gratitude from thee ??—-‘ Nay, marvellous ;’ 


And herewith let our sight be satisfied.” 


CANTO XIX. 


O Simon Macus O forlorn disciples, 
Ye who the things of God, which ought to be 
The brides of holiness, rapaciously 
For silver and for gold do prostitute, 
Now it behoves for you the trumpet sound, 
Because in this third Bolgia ye abide. 
We had already on the following tomb 
Ascended to thé#t portion of the crag 
Which o’er the middle of the moat hangs plumb, 
Wisdom supreme, O how great art thou showest 
In heaven, in earth, and in the evil world, 


And with what justice doth thy power distnbute ! 


I saw upon the sides and on the bottom 
The livid stone with perforations filled, 
All of one size, and every one was round, 
To me less ample seemed they not, nor greater 
Than those that in my beautiful Saint John 
Are fashioned for the place of the bappisers, 
And one of which, not many years ago, 
I broke for some one, who was drowning in ft ; 
Be this a seal all men to undeceive. 
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Out of the mouth of each one there protruded 
The feet of a transgressor, and the legs 
Up to the calf, the rest within remained. 

In all of them the soles were both on fire ; 
Wherefore the joints so violently quivered, 
They would have snapped asunder withes and Lands. 

Even as the flame of unctuous things is wont 
To move upon the outer surface only, 

So likewise was it there from heel to point. 

* Master, who is that one who writhes himself, 
More than his other comrades quivering,” 

I said, ‘and whom a redder flame is sucking ?” 

And he to me: “If thou wilt have me bear thee 
Down there along that bank which lowest lies, 
From him thow'lt know his errors and himself.” 

And I: ‘‘ What pleases thee, to me is pleasing ; 
Thou art my Lord, and knowest that I depart not 
From thy desire, and knowest what is not spoken.” 

Straightway upon the fourth dike we arrived ; 

We, turned, and on the left-hand side descended 
Down to the bottom full of holes and narrow. 

And the good Master yet from off his haunch 
Deposed me not, till to the hole he brought me 
Of him who so lamented with his shanks. 

* Whoe’er thou art, that standest upside down, 

O doleful soul, implanted like a stake,” 
To say began I, “if thou canst, speak out.” 

I stood even as the friar who is confessing 
The false assassin, who, when he is fixed, 
Recalls him, so that death may be delayed. 

And he cried out: ‘ Dost thou stand there already, 
Dost thou stand there already, Boniface ? 

By many years the record lied to me. 

Art thou so early satiate with that wealth, 

For which thou didst not fear to take by fraud 
The beautiful Lady, and then work her woe ?”’ 

Such I became, as people are who stand, 

Not comprehending what is answered them, 
As if bemocked, and know not how to answer. 

Then said Virgilius : ‘“‘Say to him straightway, 

‘I am not he, I am not he thou thinkest.’” 
And I repjied as was imposed on me. 

Whereat the spirit writhed with both his feet, 

Then, sighing, with a voice of lamentation 
Said to me: ‘Then what wantest thou of me? 
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If who I am thou carest so much to know, 

That thou on that account hast crossed the bank, 
Know that I vested was with the great mantle ; 

And truly was I son of the She-bear, 

So eager to advance the cubs, that wealth 
Above, and here myself, I pocketed. 

Beneath my head the others are dragged down 
Who have preceded me in simony, 

Flattened along the fissure of the rock. 

Below there I shall likewise fall, whenever 
That one shall come who I belived thou wast, 
What time the sudden question J proposed. 

But longer I my feet already toast, 

And here have been in this way upside down, 
Than he will planted stay with reddened féct ; 

For after him shall come of fouler deed 
Irom tow’rds the west a Pastor without law, 
Such as befits to cover him and me. 

New Jason will he be, of whom we read 
In Maccabees ; and as his king was pliant, 

So he who governs France shall be to this one.” 

I do not know if I were here too bold, 

That him I answered only in this metre: 
‘“‘T pray thee tell me now how great a treasure 

Our Lord demanded of Saint Peter first, 

Before he put the keys into his keeping ? 
Truly he nothing asked but ‘ Follow me.’ 

Nor Peter nor the rest asked of Matthias 
Silver or gold, when he by lot was chosen 
Unto the place the guilty soul had lost. 

Therefore stay here, for thou art justly punished, 
And keep safe guard o’er the ill-gotten money, 
Which caused thee to be valiant against Charles. 

And were it not that still forbids it me 
The reverence for the keys superlative 
Thou hadst in keeping in the gladsome life, 

I would make use of words more grievous still ; 
Because your avarice afflicts the world, 
Trampling the good and lifting the depraved. 

The Evangelist you Pastors had in mind, 

When she who sitteth upon many waters 
To fornicate with kings by him was seen ; 
The same who with the seven heads was born, 


And power and strength from the ten horns received, 


So long es virtue to her spouse was pleasing. 
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Ye have made yourselves a god of goJd and silver ; 
And from the idolater how differ ye, . 
Savé that he one, and ye a hundred worship? 

Ah, Constantine! of how much ill was mother, 

Not thy conversion, but that marriage dower 
Whfth the first wealthy Father took from thee '” 
And while I sang to him such notes as these, 
Fither that anger or that conscience stung hit, 
He struggled violently with both his feet. 
I think in sooth that it my Leader pleased, 
With such contented lip he hstened ever 
Unto the sound of the true words expressed. 

Therefore with both his arms he took me up, 

And when he had me all upon his breast, 

Remounted by the way where he descended. 
Nor did he tire to have me clasped to him; 

But bore me to the summit of the arch 

Which from the fourth dike to the fifth is passage. 
There tenderly he laid his burden down, 

Tenderly on the crag uneven and steep, 

That would have been hard passage for the goats: 

Thence was unveiled to me another valley. 


CANTO XX. 


OF a new pain behoves me to make verses 
And give material to the twentieth canto 
Of the first song, which is of the submerged. 

I was already thoroughly disposed 
To peer down into the uncovered uepth, 
Which bathed itself with tears of agony ; 

And people saw I through the circular valley, 
Silent and weeping, coming at the pace 
Which in this world the Litanies assume. 

As lower down my sight descended on them, 
Wondrously each one seem<d to be distorted 
From chin to the beginning of the chest ; 

For tow'rds the reins the countenance was turned, 
And backward it behoved them to advance, 
As to look forward had been taken from them, 

Perchance indeed by violence of palsy 
Some one has been thus wholly turned awry ; 
But I ne’er saw it, nor believe it can be. 
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As God may let thee, Reader, gather fruit 
From this thy reading, think now for thyself 
How I could ever keep my face unmoistencd, 

When our own image near me I beheld 
Distorted so, the weeping of the eyes 
Along the fissure bathed the hinder parts, 

Truly I wept, leaning upon a peak 
Of the hard crag, so that my Escort said 
Tome: “ Art thou, too, of the other fools ? 

IIere pity lives when it is wholly dead ; 

Who is a greater reprobate than he 
Who feels compassion at the doom divine ? 

Lift up, lift up thy head, and see for whom 
Opened the earth before the Thebans’ eyes ; 
Wherefore they all cried: ‘ Whither rushest shou, 

Amphiaraus ? Why dost leave the war ?’ 

And downward ceased he not to fall amain 
! As far as Minos, who lays hold on all. 

See, he has made a bosom of his shoulders! 
Because he wished to see too far before him 
Behind he looks, and backward goes his way : 

Behold Tiresias, who his semblance changed, 
When from a male a female he became, 

His members being all of them transformed ; 

And afterwards was forced to strike once more 
The two entangled serpents with his rod, 

Ere he could have again his manlv plumes. 

That Aruns is, who backs the other’s ‘elivy, 

Who in the hills of Luni, there where grubs 
The Carrarese who houses underneath, 

Among the marbles white a cavern had 
For his abode; Whence to behold the stars 
And sea, the view was not cut off from him. 

And she there, who is covering up her breasts, 
Which thou beholdest not, with loosened tresses, 
And on that side has all the hairy skin, 

Was Manto, who made quest through many lands, 
Afterwards tarried there where I was bor ; 
Whereof I would thou hst to me a little. 

After her father had from life departed, 

And the city of Bacchus had become enslaved, 
. She a long season wandered through the world. 

Above in beauteous Italy lies a lake 
At the Alp’s foot that shuts in Germany 
Over Tyrel, and har the name Benaco, 
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By a thousand springs, I think, and more, is bathed, 
’Twixt Garda and Val Camonica, Pennino, &s 
With water that grows stagnant in that lake. 
Midway a place is where the Trentine Pastor, 
And he of Brescia, and the Veronese 
Might give his blessing, if he passed that way. 
Sitteth Peschiera, fortress fair and strong, yo 
To front the Brescians and the Bergamasks, 
Where round about the bank descendeth lowest. 
There of necessity must fall whatever 
In bosom of Benaco cannot stay, 
And grows a river down through verdant pastures. 73 
Soon as the water doth begin to run, 
No more Benaco is it called, but Mincio, 
Far as Governo, where it falls in Po. 
Not far it runs before it finds a plain 
In which it spreads itself, and makes it marshy, Bo 
And oft ’tis wont in summer to be sickly. ° 
Passing that way the virgin pitiless 
T.afid in the middle of the fen descried, 
Untilled and naked of inhabitants ; 
There to escape all human intercourse, 8s 
She with her servants stayed, her arts to practise, 
« And lived, and left her empty body there. 
The men, thereafter, who were scattered round, 
Collected in that place, which was made strony 
By the lagoon it had on every side ; 9) 
They built their city over those dead bones, 
And, after her who first the place selected, 
Mantua named it, without other omen. 
Its people once within more crowded were, 
Ere the stupidity of Casalodi *° 95 
From Pinamonte had received deccit. 
Therefore I caution thee, if e’er thou hearest 
Originate my city otherwise, 
No falsehood may the verity defraud.” 
And 1: “ My Master, thy discourses are tox 
To me so certain, and .o take my faith, 
That unto me the rest would be spent coals. 
But tell me of the people who are passing, 
If any one note-worthy thou beholdest, 
For only unto that my mind reverts.” t0§ 
Then said he to me: “ He who from the cheek 
* Thrusts out his beard upon his swarthy shoulders 
Was, at the time when Greece was void of males, 
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So that there scaice remained one in the cradle, 
An augur, and with Calchas gave the moment, 
In Aulis, when to sever the first cable. 
Fryphylus his name was, and so sings 
My lofty Tragedy in some part or other ; 


That knowest thou well, who knowes* the wholt of it. 


The next, who is so slender in the flanks, 

Was Michael Scott, who of a verity 

Of magical illusions knew the game. 
Behold Guido Bonatti, behold Asdente, 

Who now unto his leather and his thread 

Would fain have stuck, but he too late repents. 
Behold the wretched otfes, who left the needle, 

The spool and rock, and made them fortune-tellers ; 


They wrought their magic spells with herb amd image. 


But come now, for already holds the confines 
Of both the hemispheres, and under Seville 
Touches the ocean-wave, Cain and the thorns, 
And yesternight the moon was round already ; 
‘Thou shouldst remember well it did not harne thee 
From time to time within the forest deep.” 
Thus spake he to me, and we walked the while. 
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From bridge to bridge thus, speakin.z other things 
Of which my Comedy cares not to sing, 
We came along, and held the summit, when 
We halted to behold another fissure 
Of Malebolge and other vain laments ; 
And I beheld it marvellously dark. 
As in the Arsenal of the Venetians 
Boils in the winter the tenacious pitch 
‘To smear their unsound vessels o’er again, 
For sai] they cannot ; and instead thereof 
One makes his vessel new, and one recaulks 
The ribs of that which many a voyage has made ; 
One hammers at the prow, one at the stern, 
This one makes oars, and that one cordage twists, 
Another mends the mainsail and the miizzen ; 
Thus, not by fire, but by the art divine, 
Was boiling down below there a dense pitch 
Which upon every side the bank belimed. 
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I saw it, but I did not see within it 
Aught but the bubbles that the boiling raised, 
Ard all swell up and resubside compressed. 

The while below there fixedly I gazed, 

My Leader, crying out: “‘ Beware, beware!” 
T)}.ew me unto himself from where I stood. 

Then I turned round, as one who is impatient 
To see what it behoves him to escape, 

And whom a sudden terror doth unman, 

Who, while he looks, delays not his departure ; 

And I beheld behind us a black devil, 
Running along upon the crag, approach, 

Ah, how ferocious was he in his aspect! 

And how he seemed to me in action ruthless, 
With.open wings and light upon his feet ! 

His shoulders, which sharp-pointed were and high, 
A sinner did encumber with both haunches, 
And he held clutched the sinews of the feet. 

From off our bridge, he said: ‘*O Malebranche, 
Behald one of the elders of Saint Zita ; 

Piunge him beneath, for I return for others 

Unto that town, which 1s well furnished with them, 
All there are barrators, except Bonturo ; 

No into Yes for money there is changed.” 

He hurled him down, and over the hard crag 
Turned round, and never was a mastiff loosened 
In so much,hurry to pursue a thief. 

The other sank, and rose again face downward ; 

But the demons, under cover of the bndge, 
Cned: ‘‘ Here the Santo Volto has no place! 

Here swims one otherwise than in the eau ; 
Therefore, if for our gaffs thou wishest not, 

Do not uplift thyself above the pitch.” 

They seized him then with more than a hundred rakes ; 
They said: “ It here behoves thee to dance covered, 
That, if thou canst, thou secretly mayest pilfer.” 

Not otherwise the cooks their scullions make 
Immerse into the middle of the caldron 
The meat with hooks, so that it may not float. 

Said tne good Master to me: ‘That it be not 
Apparent thou art here, crouch thyself down 
Behind a jag, that thou mayest have some screen ; 

And for no outrage that is done to me 
Be thou afraid, because these things I know, 
For once before was I in such a scuffle.” 
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Then he passed on beyond the bridge’s head, 
And as upon the sixth bank he arrived, & 
Need was for him to have a steadfast front. 
With the same fury, and the same uproar, 
As dogs leap out upon a mendicant, 
Who on a sudden begs, where’er he stops, 
They issued from beneath the little bridge, - 
And turned against him all their grappling-irons ; 
But he cried out: “ Be none of you malignant! 
Before those hooks of yours lay hold of me, 
Let one of you step forward, who may hear me, 
And then take counsel as to grappling me.” 18 
They all cried out: “ Let Malacoda go ;” 
Whereat one started, and the rest stood still, 
And he came to him, saying: “‘ What avafls it ?” 
“ Thinkest thou, Malacoda, to behold me 
Advanced into this place,” my Master said, & 
‘Safe hitherto from all your skill of fence, 
Without the will divine, and fate auspicious ? 
Let me go on, for it in Heaven is willed 
That I another show thus savage road.” 
Then was his arrogance so numbled in him, 8s 
That he let fall his grapnel at his feet, 
And to the others said: “ Now strike him not.” 
And unto me my Guide: “O thou, who sittest 
Among the splinters of the bridge crouched down, 
Securely now return to me again.” oe 
Wherefore I started and came swiftly to him ; 
And all the devils forward thrust themselves, 
So that I feared they would not keep their compact. 
And thus beheld Ieonce afraid the soldiers 
Who issued under safeguard from Caprona, P| 
Seeing themselves among so many foes. 
Close did I press myself with all my person 
Beside my Leader, and turned not mine eyes 
From off their countenance, which was not good. 
They lowered their rakes, and “ Wilt thou have me hit him,” 10 
They said to one another, “on the rump ?” 
And answered: “ Yes; see that thou nick him with it.” 
But the same demon who was holding parley 
With my Conductor turned him very quickly, 
And said: “ Be quiet, be quiet, Scarmiglione ; | 
Then said to us: “ You can no farther go 
Forward upon this crag, because is lying 
Al] shattered, at the bottom, the sixth arch. 
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And if it still doth please you to go onward, 
Pursue your way along upon this rock ; 
Near is another crag that yields a path. 

Yesterday, five hours later than this hour, 
One thousand and two hundred sixty-six 


Years were complete, that here the way was broken. 


1 send in that direction some of mine 
To see if any one doth air himself; 
Go ye with them ; for they will not be vicious. 
Step forward Alichino and Calcabrina,” 
Began he to cry out, “and thou, Cagnazzo ; 
And Barbariccia do thou guide the ten. 
Come forward, Libicocco and Draghignazzo, 
And tuskéd Ciriatto and Graffhacane, 
And Furfarello and mad Rubicante ; 
Search ye all round about the boiling pitch ; 
et these be safe as far as the next crag, 
That all unbroken passes o’er the dens.” 
“© me! what is it, Master, that I see? 
Pray Yet us go,” I said, “ without an escort, 
If thou knowest how, since for myself I ask none. 
i1 thou art as observant as thy wont is. 
Dost thou not see that they do gnash their teeth, 
And with their brows are threatening woe to us P” 
And he to me: “I will not have thee fear ; 
I.et them gnash on, according to their fancy, 
Because they do it for those boiling wretches.” 
Along the left-hand dike they wheeled about ; 
But first had each one thrust his tongue between 
His teeth towards their leader for a signal ; 
And he had made a trumpet of his rump, 
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I ave erewhile seen horserner moving camp, 
Begin the storming, and their muster make, 
And sometimes starting off for their escape ; 

\ aunt-couriers have I seen upon your land, 
O Aretines, and foragers go forth, 
‘Tournaments stricken, and the joustings run, 

Suinetimes with trumpets and sometimes with bells, 
With kettle-drums, and signals of the castles, 
And with our own, and with outlandish thing» 
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But never yet with bagpipe so uncouth 
Did I see horsemen move, nor infantry, 
Nor ship by any sign of land or star. 
We went upon our way with the ten deinons; 
Ah, savage company ! but in the church 
With saimts, and in the tavern with the gluttons! 
Ever upon the pitch was my intent, 
To see the whole condition of that Bolgia, 
And of the people who therein were burned. 
Even as the dolphins, when they make a sign 
To mariners by arching of the back, 
That they should counsel take to save their vessel, 
Thus sometimes, to alleviate his pain, 
One of the sinners would display his back, 
And in less time conceal it than it lightens? 
As on the brink of water in a ditch 
The frogs stand only with their muzzles out, 
So that they hide their feet and other bulk, 
So upon every side the sinners stood ; 
But ever as Barbariccia near them came, 
Thus underneath the boiling they withdrew. 
I saw, and still my heart doth shudder at it, 
One waiting thus, even as it comes to pass 
One frog remains, and down another dives ; 
And Graffiacan, who most confronted him, 
Grappled him by his tresses smeared with pitch, 
And drew him up, so that he seemed an otter. 
I knew, before, the names of all of them, 
So had I noted them when they were chosen, 
And when they called each other, listened how. 
“© Rubicante, see that thou do lay 
Thy claws upon him, so that thou mayst flay him,” 
Cried all together the accursed ones. 
And I: “‘ My Master, see to it, if thou canst, 
That thou mayst know who is the luckless wight, 
Thus come into his adversaries’ hands.” 
Near to the side of him my Leader drew, 
Asked of him whence he was; and he replied : 
“J in the kingdom of Navarre was born ; 
My mother placed me servant to a lord, 
For she had borne me to a nbald knave, 
Destroyer of himself and of his things. 
Then I domestic was of good King Thibault ; 
I set me there to practise barratry, 
For whigh T pay the reckoning im this heat.” 
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And Ciriatto, from whose mouth projected, 
On either side, a tusk, as in a boar, 
Caused him to feel how one of them could rip. 

Among malicious cats the mouse had come ; 

But Barbariccia clasped him in his arms, 
And said: “ Stand ye aside, while I‘enfork him.” 

And to my Master he turned round his head; 

‘“‘ Ask him again,” he said, ‘if more thou wish 
To know from him, before some one destroy him.” 

The Guide: “ Now tell then of the other culprits ; 
Knowest thou any one who is a Latian, 

Under the pitch?” And he: “TI separated 

Lately from one who was a neighbour to it; 

Would that I still were covered up with him, 
For I Should fear not either claw nor hook !” 

And Libicocco: “ We have borne too much ;” 
And with his grapnel seized him by the arm, 
So that, by rending, he tore off a tendon. 

Eke Draghignazzo wished to pounce upon him 
Dowfi at the legs; whence their Decurion 
Turned round and round about with evil look. 

When they again somewhat were pacified, 

Of him, who still was looking at his wound, 
I¥emanded my Conductor without stay : 

“Who was that one, from whom a luckless parting 
Thou sayest thou hast made, to come ashore ?” 
And he replied: “ It was the Friar Gomita, 

He of Gallura, vessel of all fraud, 

Who had the enemies of his Lord in hand, 

And dealt so with them each exults thereat ; 
Money he took, and let them smoothly ¢4ff, 

As he says; and in other offices 

A barrator was he, not mean but sovereign. 

Foregathers with him one Don Michael Zanche 
Of Logodoro ; and of Sardinia 
To gossip never do their tongues feel tired. 

O me! see that one, how he grinds his teeth ; 

Still farther would I speak, but am afraid 

Lest he to scratch my itch be making ready.” 
And the grand Provost, tured to Farfarello, 

Who rolled his eyes about as if to strike, 

Said: “Stand aside there, thou malicious bird.” 

“If you desire either to see or hear,” 

The terror-stricken recommenced thereon, 

“ Tuscans or Lombards, I will make them come, 
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But let the Malebranche cease a little, 
So that these may not their revenges fear, 
And I, down sitting in this very place, 
For one that I am will make seven come, 
When I shall whistle, as our custom is 
To do whenever one of us comes out.” 
Cagnazzo at these words his muzzle lifted, 
Shaking his head, and said: “ Just hear the trick 
Which he has thought of, down to throw himself !” 
Whence he, who snares in great abundance had, 
Responded: “I by far too cunning am, 
When I procure for mine a greater sadness.” 
Alichin held not in, but running counter 
Unto the rest, said to him: “ If thou dive, 
IT will not follow thee upon the gallop, ®* 
But I will beat my wings above the pitch ; 
The height be left, and be the bank a shield, 
To see if thou alone dost countervail us.” 
O thou who readest, thou shalt hear new sport ! 
Each to the other side his eyes averted ; 
He first, who most reluctant was to do it. 
The Navarrese selected well his time ; 
Planted his feet on land, and in a moment 
Leaped, and released himself from their desig». 
Whereat each one was suddenly stung with shame, 
But he most who was cause of the defeat ; 
Therefore he moved, and cried: ‘‘ Thou art o’ertaken.” 
But little it availed, for wings could not 
Outstrip the fear ; the other one went under, 
And, flying, upward he his breast directed. 
Not otherwise the duck upon a sudden 
Dives under, when the falcon is approaching, 
And upward he returneth cross and weary. 
Infuriate at the mockery, Calcabnna 
Flying behind him followed close, desirous 
‘The other should escape, to have a quarrel. 
And when the barrator had disappeared, 
He turned his talons upon his companion, 
And grappled with him nght above the moat. 
But sooth the other was a doughty sparhawk 
To clapperclaw him well ; and both of them 
Fell in the middle of the boiling pond. 
A sudden intercesso1 was the heat ; 
But ne’ertheless of rising there was naught, 
- To such degree they had their wings belimed. 
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Lamenting with the others, Barbariccia 
Made four of them fly to the other side 
With’ all their gaffs, and very speedily 
This side and that they to their posts descended ; 
They stretched their hooks towards the pitch-ensnared, 
Who were already baked within the crust, , 
‘And in this manner busied did we leave them. 
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SILENT, alone, and without company 
We went, the one in front, the other after, 
As go the Minor Friars along their way. 
Upon the fable of Asop was directed 
My thought, by reason of the present quarrel, 
Where he has spoken of the frog and mouse ; 
For mo and ¢ssa are not more alike 
Than this one is to that, if well we couple 
End and beginning with a steadfast mind. 
And even as one thought from another springs, 
So afterward from that was born another, 
Waich the first fear within me double made. 
Thus did I ponder: ‘ ‘These on our account 
Are laughed to scorn, with injury and scaff 
So great, that much I think it must annoy them. 
If anger be engrafted on ill-will, 
They will come after us more merciless 
Than dog upon the leveret which he seizes,’ 
I felt my hair stand all on end already 
With terror, and stood backwardly intent, 
When said I: ** Master, if thou hidest not 
Thvself and me forthwith, of Malebranche 
I am in dread ; we have them now behind us ; 
I so imagine them, I already feel them.” 
And he: “If I were made of leaded glass 
Thine outward image { snould not attract 
Sooner to me than I imprint the inner. 
Just now thy thoughts came in among my own, 
With similar attitude and similar face, 
So that of both one counsel sole I made, 
If peradventure the right bank so slope 
That we to the next Bolgia can descend, 
We shall escape from the imagined chas:, 
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Not yet he finished rendering such opinion, 
When I beheld them come with outstretched wings, 
Not far remote, with will to seize upon us. * 
My I.eader on a sudden seized me up, 
Even as a mother who by noise is wakened, 
And close beside her sees the enkindled flamés, 
Who takes her son, and flies, and does not stop, 
Having more care of him than of herself, 
So that she clothes her only with a shift ; 
And downward from the top of the hard bank 
Supine he gave him to the pendent rock, 
That one side of the other Bolgia walls. 
Ne’er ran so swiftly water through a sluice 
To turn the wheel of any land-built mill, 
When nearest to the paddles it approaches, 
As did my Master down along that border, 
Bearing me with him on his breast away, 
As his own son, and not as a companion. 
Hardly the bed of the ravine below 
His feet had reached, ere they had reached the hill 
Right over us ; but he was not afraid ; 
For the high Providence, which had ordained 
To place them ministers of the fifth moat, 
The power of thence departing took from all. 
A painted people there below we found, 
Who went about with footsteps very slow, 
Weeping and in their semblance tired and vanquished 
They had on mantles with the hoods low down 
Before their eyes, and fashioned of the cut 
That in Cologne they for the monks are made. 
Without, they gildegl are so that it dazzles ; 
But inwardly all leaden and so heavy 
That Frederick used to put them on of straw. 
O everlastingly fatiguing mantle ! 
Again we turned us, still to the left hand 
Along with them, intent on their sad plaint ; 
But owing to the weight, that weary folk 
Came on so tardily, that we were new 
In company at each motion of the haunch. 
Whence I unto my Leader: “ See thou find 
Some one who may by deed or name be known, 
And thus in going move thine eye about.” 
And one, who understood the Tuscan speech, 
Cried to us from behind: “Stay ye your feet, 
Ye, who so run athwart the dusky aur ! 
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Perhaps thou’lt have from me what thou demandest.” 
Whereat the Leader turned him, and said: “ Wait, 
And then according to his pace proceed.” 

I stopped, and two beheld I show great haste 
Of spint, in their taces, to be with me ; 

But' the burden and the narrow way delayed them 

When they came up, long with an eye askance 
They scanned me without uttering a word. 

Then to each other turned, and said together : 

“ He by the action of his throat seems living ; 
And if they dead are, by what privilege 
Go they uncovered by the heavy stole ?” 

Then said to me: “ Tuscan, who to the college 
Of miserable hypocrites art come, 

Do not disdain to tell us who thou art.” 

And I to them: “ Born was I, and grew up 
In the great town on the fair river of Arno, 

And with the body am I’ve always had. 

But who are ye, in whom there trickles down 
Along your cheeks such grief as I behold ? 

And what pain is upon you, that so sparkles?” 

And one replied to me: “These orange cloaks 
Are made of lead so heavy, that the weights 
(ause in this way their balances to creak, 

Frati Gaudenti were we, and Bolognese ; 

I Catalano, and he Loderingo 
Named, and together taken by thy city, 

As the wont 1s to take one man alone, 

For maintenance of its peace ; andl we were such 
That still it is apparent round Gardingo.” 

“O Fnars,” began I, ‘‘your iniquitous , . .” 

But said no more; for to mine eyes there rushed 
One crucified with three stakes on the ground. 

When me he saw, he writhed himself all over, 
Blowing into his beard with suspirations ; 

And the Friar Catalan, who noticed this, 

Said to me: “ This transfixed one, whom thou seest, 
Counselled the Pharisees that it was meet 
To put one man to torture for the people. 

Crosswise and naked is he on the path, 

As thou perceivest ; and he needs must feel, 
Whoever passes, first how much he weighs ; 

And in like mode his father-in-law is punished 
Within this moat, and the others of the council, 
Which for the Jews was a malignant seed.” 
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And thereupon I saw Virgilius marvel 
O’er him who was extended on the cross 
So vilely in eternal banishment. 
Then he directed to the Friar this voice: 
‘Be not displeased, if granted thee, to tell «s 
Tf to the right hand any pass slope down 
By which we two may issue forth from here, 
Without constraining some of the black angels 
To come and extricate us from this deep.” 
Then he made answer: ‘‘ Nearer than thou hopest 
There is a rock, that forth from the great circle 
Proceeds, and crosses all the cruel valleys, 
Save that at this ’tis broken, and does not bridge it ; 
You will be able to mount up the ruin, . 
That sidelong slopes and at the bottom rises.” 
The I.ecader stood awhile with head bowed down ; 
Then said: ‘‘ The business badly he recounted 
Who grapples with his hook the sinners yonder.” 
And the Friar: “ Many of the Devil’s vices, 
Once heard I at Bologna, and among them, 
That he’s a liar and the father of lies.” 
Thereat my Leader with great strides went on, 
Somewhat disturbed with anger in his looks ; 
Whence from the heavy-laden I departed 
After the prints of his beloved feet. 
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In that part of thé youthful year wherein 
The Sun his locks beneath Aquarius tempers, 
And now the nights draw near to half the day, 
What time the hoar-frost copies on the ground 
The outward semblance of her sister white, 
But little lasts the temper of her pen, 
The husbandman, whose forage faileth him, 
Rises, and looks, and seeth the champaign 
All gleaming white, whereat he beats his flank, 
Returns in doors, and up and down laments, 
Like a poor wretch, who knows not what to do; 
Then he returns, and hope revives again, 
Secing the world has changed its countenance 
In little time, and takes his shepherd’s crook, 
And forth the little lambs to pasture drives. 
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Thus did the Master fill me with alarm, 
When I beheld his forehead so disturbed, 
And to the ailment came as soon the plaster. 
For as we came unto the ruined bridge, 
The Leader turned to me with that sweet lock 
Which at the mountain’s foot I first beheld. 
lis arms he opened, after some advisement 
Within himself elected, looking first 
Well at the ruin, énd laid hold of me. 
And even as he who acts and meditates, 
For aye it seems that he provides beforehand, 
So upward lifting me towards the summit 
Of a huge rock, he scanned another crag, 
Saying: ‘To that one grapple afterwards, 
But try fitst if ’tis such that it will hold thee.” 
This was no way for one clothed with a cloak ; 
For hardly we, he light, and I pushed upward, 
Were able to ascend from jag to jag. 
And had it not been, that upon that precinct 
Shorter was the ascent than on the other, 
He I know not, but I had been dead beat. 
But because Malebolge tow’rds the mouth 
Of the profoundest well is all inclining, 
Th® structure of each valley doth import 
That one bank nises and the other sinks. 
Still we arrived at length upon the point 
Wherefrom the last stone breaks itself asunder. 
The breath was from my lungs so milked away, 
When I was up, that I could go no farther, 
Nay, I sat down upon my first arrival. 
“ Now it behoves thee thus to put off sloth,” 
My Master said; “ for sitting upon down, 
Or under quilt, one cometh not to fame, 
Withouten which whoso his life consumes 
Such vestige leaveth of himself on earth, 
As smoke in air or in the water foam. 
And therefore raise thee up, o’ercome the anguish 
With spirit that o’ercometh every battle, 
If with its heavy body it sink not. 
A longer stairway it behoves thee mount ; 
’Tis not enough from these to have departed ; 
Let it avail thee, if thou understand me.” 
fhen I uprose, showing myself provided 
Petter with breath than I did feel myself, 
And said: ‘“ Go on, for I am strong and bold.” 
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Tpward we took our way along the crag, 
Which jagged was, and narrow, and difficult, 
And more precipitous far than that before. 
Speaking I went, not to appear exhausted ; 
Whereat a voice from the next moat came fox¥h, 
Not well adapted to articulate words. 
T know not what it said, though o’er the back 
] now was of the arch that passes there ; 
Lut he seemed tnoved to anger who was speaking, 
] was bent downward, but my living eyes 
Could not attain the bottom, for the dark ; 
Wherefore I: “ Master, see that thou arrive 
At the next round, and let us descend the wall; 
For as from hence I hear and understand not, 
So I look down and nothing I distinguish” 
* Other response,” he said, ‘“‘ I make thee not, 
Except the doing ; for the modest asking 
Ouyht to be followed by the deed in silence.” 
We from the bridge descended at its head, 
Where it connects itself with the eighth bank, 
And then was manifest to me the Bolgia ; 
And I beheld therein a terrible throng 
Of serpents, and of such a monstrous kind, 
That the remembrance still congeals my blvod? 
Let Libya boast no longer with her sand ; 
For if Chelydn, Jaculi, and Phares 
She breeds, with Cenchri and with Amphisbzena, 
Neither so many plagues nor so malignant 
F’er showed she with all Ethiopia, 
Nor with whatever on the Red Sea is ! 
Among this cruel &nd most dismal throng 
People were running naked and affnghted, 
Without the hope of hole or heliotrope. 
They had their hands with serpents bound behind them ; 
These riveted upon their reins the tail 
And head, and were in front of them entwined. 
And lo! at one who was upon our side 
There darted forth a serpent, which transfixed him 
‘There where the neck is knotted to the shoulders. 
Nor O so quickly e’er, nor / was written, 
As he took fire, and burned ; and ashes wholly 
Behoved it that in falling he became. 
And when he on the ground was thus destroyed, 
The ashes drew together, and of themselves 
Into himself they instantly returned, 
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Even thus by the great sages ’tis confessed 
‘The phoenix dies, and then is born again, 
When it approaches its five-hundredth year ; 
On herb or grain it feeds not in its life, 
But'wnly on tears of incense and amomum, 
And nard and myrrh are its last winding-shcet. 
. And as he is who falls, and knows not how, 
By force of demons who to earth down drag him, 
Or other oppilation that binds man, 
When he arises and around him looks, 
Wholly bewildered by the mghty anguish 
Which he has suffered, and in looking sighs ; 
Such was that sinner after he had risen. 
Justice pt God! O how severe it is, 
‘That blows like these in vengeance poureth down! 
The Guide thereafter asked him who he was ; 
Whence he replied: “JI rained from Tuscany 
A short time since into this cruel gorge. 
A bestial life, and not a human, pleased me, 
Even as the mule I was; I’m Vanni Fucci, 
Beast, and Pistoia was my worthy den.” 
And I unto the Guide: “ Tell him to stir not, 
And ask what crime has thrust him here below, 
For once a man of blood and wrath I saw him.” 
And the sinner, who had heard, dissembled not, 
But unto me directed mind and face, 
And with a melancholy shame was painted. 
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Then said: “It pains me more that thou hast caught ime 


Amid this misery where thou seest me, 

Than when I from the other life was taken. 
What thou demandest I cannot deny ; 

So low am I put down because I robbed 

The sacristy of the fair ornaments, 
And falsely once ’twas laid upon another ; 

But that thou mayst not such a sight enjoy, 

If thou shalt e’er be out of the dark places, 
Thine ears to my announcement ope and ear : 

Pistoia first of Neri groweth meagre ; 

Then Florence doth renew her men and manncis , 
Mars draws a vapour up from Val di Magra, 

Which is with turbid clouds enveloped round, 

And with impetuous and bitter tempest 
Over Campo Picen shall be the battle ; 

When it shall suddenly rend the mist asunder, 

So that each Bianco shall thereby be smiteen. 
And this I’ve said that it may‘give thee paif.” 
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CANTO XXV, 


At the conclusion of his words, the thicf 
Lifted his hands aloft with both the figs, 
Crying: ‘“‘ Take that, God, for at thee I aim thera.” 

From that time forth the serpents were my friends ; 
For one entwined itself about his neck 
As if it said: “I will not thou speak more ;” 

And round his arms another, and rebound him, 
Clinching itself together so in front, 

That with them he could not a motion make 

Pistu%a, ah, Pistoia! why resolve not 
To burn thyself to ashes and so perish, 

Since in ul-doing thou thy seed excellest 

Through all the sombre circles of this Hell, 

Spirit I saw not against God so proud, 
Not he who fell at Thebes down from the walls! 

He fled away, and spake no further word ; 

And I beheld a Centaur full of rage 
Come crying out: “ Where is, where is the scoffer ?” 

I do not think Maremma has so many 
Serpents as he had all along his back, 

As far as where our countenance begins. 

Upon the shoulders, just behind the nape, 

With wings wide open was a dragon lying, 
And he sets fire to all that he encounters. 

My Master said , “That one is Cacus, who 
Beneath the rock upon Mount Aventine 
Created oftentimes a lake of blood. 

He goes not on the same road with his brothers, 
By reason of the fraudulent theft he made 
Of the great herd, which he had near to him, 

Whereat his tortuous actions ceased beneath 
The mace of Hercules, who peradventure 
Gave him a hundred, and he felt not ten.” 

While he was speaking thus, he had passed by, 
And spints three had underneath us come, 

Of which nor I aware was, nor my Leader. 

Until what time they shouted: ‘Who are you ?” 
On which account our story made a halt, 

And then we were intent on them alone, 
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I did not know them ; but it came to pass, 
As it is wont to happen by some chance, 
That one to name the other was compelled, 
Fxclaiming: ‘‘ Where can Cianfa have remained ?” 
Wherce I, so that the Leader might attend, 
Upward from chin to nose my finger laid. 
ff thou art, Reader, slow now to believe 
What I shall say, 1t will no marvel be, 
For I who saw it hardly can admit it. 
As I was holding raised on them my brows, 
Behold ! a serpent with six feet dar‘s forth 
In front of one, and fastens wholly on him. 
With middle feet it bound him round the paunch, 
And with the forward ones his arms it seized ; 
Then thrust its teeth through one cheek and the other 
The hindermost it stretched upon his thighs, 
And put its tail through in between the two, 
And up behind along the reins outspread it. 
Ivy was never fastened by its barbs 
Unto a*tree so, as this horrible reptile 
Upon the other’s limbs entwined its own. 
Then they stuck close, as if of heated wax 
They had been made, and intermixed their colour ; 
Nor one nor other seemed now what he was ; 
E’en as proceedeth on before the flame 
Upward along the paper a brown colour, 
Which is not black as yet, and the white dies. 
The other two looked on, and each of them 
Cried out: “ O me, Agnello, how thou changest ! 
Behold, thou now art neither two nor one.” 
Already the two heads had one become, e 
When there appeared to us two figures mingled 
Into one face, wherein the two were lost. 
Of the four lists were fashioned the two arms, 
The thighs and legs, the belly and the chest 
Members became that never yet were seen. 
Every original aspect there was cancelled ; 
‘Two and yet none did the perverted image 
Appear, and such departed with slow pace. 
Even as a lizard, under the great scourge 
Of days canicular, exchanging hedge, 
Lightning appeareth if the road it cross ; 
Thus did appear, coming towards the bellies 
Of the two others, a small fiery serpent, 
Livid and black as is a peppercorn. 
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And in that part whereat is first received 

Our aliment, it one of them transfixed ; 

Then downward fell in front of him extended. 
The one transfixed looked at it, but said naught ; 

Nay, rather with feet motionless he yawned, 

Just as if sleep or fever had assailed him. / 
Iie at the serpent gazed, and it at him ; 

One through the wound, the other through the mouth, 

Smoked violently, and the smoke commingled. 
Henceforth be silent Lucan, where he mentions 

Wretched Sabellus and Nassidius, 

And wait to hear what now shall be shot forth. 
Be silent Ovid, of Cadmus and Arethusa ; 

For if him to a snake, her to a fountain, 

Converts he fabling, that I grudge bim pot ; 
Because two natures never front to front 

Has he transmuted, so that both the forms 

To interchange their matter ready were. 
‘Together they responded in such wise, 

‘Vhat to a fork the serpent cleft his tail, , 

And eke the wounded drew his feet together. 
The legs together with the thighs themselves 

Adhered so, that in little time the juncture 

No sign whatever made that was apparent 
Ie with the cloven tail assumed the figure 

The other one was losing, and his skin 

Became elastic, and the other’s hard. 
1 saw the arms draw inward at the armpits, 

And both feet of the reptile, that were short, 

Lengthen as much as those contracted were. 
Thereafter the hind feet, together twisted, 

Became th® member that a man conceals, 

And of his own the wretch had two created. 
While both of them the exhalation veils 

With a new colour, and engenders hair 

On one of them and depilates the other, 
The one uprose and down the other fell, 

Though turning not away their impious lamps, 

Underneath which each one his muzzle changed. 
Ife who was standing drew it tow’rds the temples, 

And from excess of matter, which came thither, 

Issued the ears from out the hollow cheeks ; 
What did not backward run and was retained 

Of that excess made to the face a nose, 

And the lips thickened far as was befitting. 
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He who lay prostrate thrusts his muzzle forward, 
And backward draws the ears into his head, 
In the same manner as the snail its horns ; 

And so the tongue, which was entire and apt 
For speech before, is cleft, and the bi-forked 
In the ‘other closes up, and the smoke ceases. 

Tae soul, which to a reptile had been changed, 

« Along the valley hissing takes to flight, 

And after him the other speaking sputters. 

Then did he turn upon him his new shoulders, 
And said to the other: “I'll have Buoso run, 
Crawling as I have done, along this road.” 

In this way I beheld the seventh ballast 
Shift and reshift, and here be my excuse 
The noveky, if aught my pen transgress. 

And notwithstanding that mine eyes might be 
Somewhat bewildered, and my mind dismayed, 
They could not flee away so secretly 

But that I plainly saw Puccio Sciancato ; 

And he x was who sole of three companions, 
Which came in the beginning, was not changed ; 
The other was he whom thou, Gaville, weepest. 
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REJoIcE, O Florence, since thou art so great, 
That over sea and land thou beatest thy wings, 
And throuchout Hell thy name is spread abroad! 
Among the thieves five citizens of thine 
Like these I found, whence shame comes unto ine, 
And thou thereby to no great honour risest. 
But if when morn js near our dreams are true, 
Feel shalt thou in a little time from now 
What Prato, if none other, craves for thee. 
And if it now were, it were not too soon ; 
Would that it were, seeing it necds must be, 
For twill aggrieve me mote the more I age. 
We went our way, and up along the stairs 
The bournsdhad made us to descend before, 
Remounted my Conductor and drew me. 
And following the solitary path 
Among the rocks and ridges of the crag, 
The font withont the hand sped not at all, 
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Then sorrowed I, and sorrow now again, 
When I direct my mind to what I saw, 
And more my genius curb than } am wont, 
That it may run not unless virtue guide it ; 
So that if some good star, or better thing, , 
Have given me good, I may myself not grudZe it. 
As many as the hind (who on the hill m 
Rests at the time when he who lights the world 
Elis councenance keeps least concealed from us, 
While as the fly gives place unto the gnat) 
Seeth the glow-worms down along the valley, 
Perchance there where he ploughs and makes his vintage : 
With flames as manifold resplendent all " 
Was the eighth Bolgia, as I grew aware 
As soon as I was where the depth appeared. 
And such as he who with the bears avenged him 
Beheld Elijah’s chariot at departing, % 
What time the steeds to heaven erect uprose, 
For with his eye he could not follow it 
So as to see aught else than flame alone, 
Even as a little cloud ascending upward, 
Thus each along the gorge of the intrenchment ae 
Was moving ; for not one reveals the theft, 
And every flame a sinner steals away. 
I stood upon the bridge uprisen to see, 
So that, if I had seized not on a rock, 
Down had I fallen without being pushed. 45 
And the Leader, who beheld me so attent, 
Exclaimed : ‘‘ Within the fires the spirits are ; 
Each swathes himself with that wherewith he burns.” 
‘* My Master,” I replied, “ by hearing thee 
I ain more sure ; but I surmised already 30 
It might be so, and already wished to ask thee 
Who is within that fire, which comes so cleft 
At top, it seems uprising from the pyre 
Where was Eteocles with his brother placed.” 
He answered me: “ Within there are tormented "8 
Ulysses and Diomed, and thus together 
They unto vengeance run as unto wrath. 
And there within their flame do they lament 
The ambush of the horse, which made the doo1 
Whence issued forth the Romans’ gentle seed ; ts 
Therein is wept the craft, for which being dead 
Deidamia still deplores Achilles, 
And pain for the Palladium there is borne.” 
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“ff they within those sparks possess the power 
To speak,” I said, “ thee, Master, much I pray, Y 
And re-pray, that the prayer be worth a thousand, 
Chat thou make no denial of awaiting 
Ungil the horned flame shal! hither come ; 
Thou seest that with desire I lean towards it.” 
* And he to me: “ Worthy is thy entreaty ; 
Of much applause, and therefore I éccept it; 
But take heed that thy tongue restrain itself. 
Leave me to speak, because I have conceived 
That which thou wishest ; for they might disdain 
Perchance, since they were Greeks, discourse of thine.” 3 
When now the flame had come unto that point, 
Where to my Leader it seemed time and place, 
After this fashion did I hear him speak : 
**O ye, who are twofold within one fire, 
If I deserved of you, while I was living, ts 
If I deserved of you or much or little 
When in the world I wrote the lofty verses, 
Do nbt move on, but one of you declare 
Whither, being lost, he went away to die.” 
Then of the antique flame the greater horn, 8s 
Murmuring, began to wave itself about 
Even as a flame doth which the wind fatigues. 
Thereafterward, the summit to and fro 
Moving as if it were the tongue that spake, 
It uttered forth a voice, and said: “ When [ o 
From Circe had departed, who concealed me 
More than a year there near unto Gacta 
Or ever yet A‘neas named it so, 
Nor fondness for my son, nor reverenc® 
For my old father, nor the due affection @ 
Which joyous should have made Pen: lope, 
Could overcome within me the desire 
I had to be experienced of the world, 
And of the vice and virtue of mankind ; 
But I put forth on the high open sea « 
With one sole ship, aud that small company 
By which I never had deserted been. 
Roth of the shores I saw as far as Spain, 
Far as Morocco, and the isle of Sardes, 
And the others which that sea bathes round about og 
I and my company were old and slow 
When at that narrow passage we arrived 
Where Hercules his landmarks set as signals, 
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Tut man no farther onward should adventure. 
On the right hand behind me left I Seville, na 
And on the other already had left Ceuta. 
*O brothers, who amid a hundred thousand 
Perils,’ I said, ‘have come unto the West, 
To this so inconsiderable vigil 
Which is remaining of your senses still wm 
_ Be ye unwilling to deny the knowledge, 
Following the sun, of the unpeopled world. 
Consider ye the seed from which ye sprang ; 
Ye were not made to live like unto brutes, 
But for pursuit of virtue and of knowledge.’ roc 
So eager did I render my companions, ° 
With this brief exhortation, for the voyage, 
That then I hardly could have held them back. 
And having turned our stern unto the morning, 
We of the oars made wings for our mad flight, v3q 
Evermore gaining on the larboard side. 
Already all the stars of the other pole 
Vhe mght beheld, and ours so very low. 
It did not rise above the ocean floor. 
Five times rekindled and as many quenched vw 
Had been the splendour underneath the moon, 
Since we had entered into the deep pass, 
When there appeared to us a mountain, dim 
From distance, and it seemed to me so high 
As J had never any one beheld. “1g 
Joyful were we, and soon it turned to weeping ; 
For out of the new land a whirlwind rose, 
And smote upon the fore part of the ship. 
Three times it made her whirl with all the waters, 
At the fourth>time it made the stern uplift, lee 
And the prow downward go, as pheased Another, 
Wntil the sea above us closed again.” 
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ALREADY was the flame erect and quiet, 
To speak no more, and now departed from us 
With the permission of the gentle Poet ; 
When yet another, which behind it came, 
Caused us to turn our eyes upon its top 
By a confuséd sound that issued from it. 
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As the Sicilian bull (that bellowed first 
With the lament of him, and that was right, 
Who with his file had modulated it) 
Bellowed so with the voice of the afflicted, 
That, notwithstanding it was made of brass, 
Still appeared with agony transfixed ; 
hus, by not having any way or issue 
At first from out the fire, to its own language 
Converted were the melancholy words. 
But afterwards, when they had gathered way 
Up through the point, giving it that vibration 
The tongue had given them in their passage out, 
' We heard it said: “O thou, at whom I aim 
My voice, and who but now wast speaking Lombard, 
Saying, ‘ Now go thy way, no more I urge thee,’ 
Because I come perchance a little late, 
To stay and speak with me let it not irk thee ; 
Thou seest it irks not me, and I am burning. 
If thou but lately into this blind world 
Hast fallen down from that sweet Latian land, 
Wherefrom I bring the whole of my transgression, 
Say, if the Romagnuols have peace or war, 
For I was from the mountains there between 
Urbino and the yoke whence Tiber bursts.” 
I still was downward bent and listening; 
When my Conductor touched me on the side, 
Saying: ‘Speak thou: this one a Latian 1s.” 
And I, who had beforehand my reply 
In readiness, forthwith began to speak : 
“© soul, that down below there art concealed, 
Romagna thine is not and never has been 
Without war in the bosom of its tyr@nts , 
But open war I none have left there now. 
Ravenna stands as it long years has stood ; 
The Eagle of Polenta there is brooding, 
So that she covers Cervia with her vans. 
The city which once made the long resistance, 
And of the French a s.aguinary heap, 
Beneath the Green Paws finds itself again ; 
Verrucchio’s ancient Mastiff and the new, 
Who made such bad disposal of Montagna, 
Where they are wont make wimbles of ticir teeth. 
The cities of Lamone and Santerno 
Governs the Lioncel of the white lair, 
Who changes sides 'twixt summer-time and winter ; 
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And that of which the Savio bathes the flank, 
Even as it lies between the plain and mountain, 
Lives between tyranny and a free state. 
Now I entreat thee tell us who thou art; 
Be not more stubborn than the rest have been, 
So may thy name hold front there in the worlu.” 
After the fire a little more had roared 
In its own fashion, the sharp point it moved 
This way and that, and then gave forth such breath : 
“If I believed that my reply were made 
To one who to the world would e’er return, 
This flame without more flickering would stand still, 
But inasmuch as never from this depth 
Did any one return, if I hear true, 
Without the fear of infamy I answer, 
] was a man of arms, then Cordelier, 
Believing thus begirt to make amends ; 
And truly my belief had been fulfilled 
But for the High Priest, whom may 11] betide, 
Who put me back into my former sins ; 
And how and wherefore I will have thee hear. 
While I was still the form of bone and pulp 
My mother gave to me, the deeds I did 
Were not those of a lion, but a fox. 
The machinations and the covert ways 
I knew them all, and practised so their craft, 
That to the ends of earth the sound went forth. 
When now unto that portion of mine age 
I saw myself arrived, when each one ought 
To lower the sails, and coil away the ropes, 
That which before had pleased me then displeased me ; 
And penitent and confessing I surrendered, 
Ah woe is me! and it would have bestead me; 
The J.eader of the modern Pharisees 
Having a war near unto Lateran, 
And not with Saracens nor with the Jews, 
For each one of his enemies was Christian, 
And none of them had been to conquer Acre, 
Nor merchandising in the Sultan’s land, 
Nor the high office, nor the sacred orders, 
In him regarded, nor in me that cord 
Which used to make those girt with it more meagre ; 
But even as Constantine sought out Sylvester 
To cure his leprosy, within Soracte, 
So this one sought me out as an adept 
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To cure him of the fever of his pride. 

Counsel he asked of me, and I was silent, 
Because his words appeared inebriate. 

And then he said: ‘ Be not thy heart afraid ; 
Henceforth I thee absolve ; and thou instruct me 
Ho¥ to raze Palestrina to the ground. 

« Heaven have I power to lock and to unlock, 
< As thou dost know; therefore the keys are two, 
The which my predecessor held not dear.’ 

Then urged me on his weighty arguments 
There, where my silence was the worst advice ; 
And said I: ‘ Father, since thou washest me 

©; that sin into which I now must fall, 

The promise long with the fulfilment sk ort 

Will make thee trumph in thy lofty seat.’ 
Francis came afterward, when I was.dead, 

For me; but one of the black Cherubim 

Said to him: ‘Take him not; do me no wrong ; 
He must come down among my servitors, 

Becayse he gave the fraudulent advice 

From which time forth I have been at his hair; 

For who repents not cannot be absolved, 

Nor can one both repent and will at once, 
Because of the contradiction which consents not. 

O miserable me! how I did shudder 
When he seized on me, saying: ‘ Peradventure 
Thou didst not think that I was a logician !’ 

He bore me unto Minos, who entwined 
Eight times his tail about his stubborn back, 
And after he had bitten it in great rage, 

Said: ‘Of the thievish fire a culprit this ;’ 
Wherefore, here where thou seest,%m I lost, 
And vested thus in going I bemoan me.” 

When it had thus completed its recital, 

The Hame departed uttering lamentations, 
Wnithing and flapping its sharp-pointed horn. 

Onward we passed, both I and my Conductor, 
Up o’er the crag above another arch, 

Which the moat covers, where is paid the fe 

By those who, sowing discord, win their burden. 
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Wuo ever could, e’en with untrammelled words, 
Tell of the blood and of the wounds in full 
Which now I saw, by many times narrating ? 

Each tongue would for a certainty fall short 
By reason of our speech and memory, 

That have small room to compreherd so much. 

If were again assembled all the people 
Which formerly upon the fateful land 
Of Puglia were lamenting for their blood 

Shed by the Romans and the lingering war 
That of the rings made such illustrious spoils, 
As Livy has recorded, who errs not, 

With those who felt the agony of blows 
By making counterstand to Robert Guiscard,, 
And all the rest, whose bones are gathered still 

At Ceperano, where a renegade 
Was each Apulian, and at Tagliacozzo, 

Where without arms the old Alardo conquered, 

And one his limb transpierced, and one lopped off, 
Should show, it would be nothing to compare 
With the disgusting mode of the ninth Bolgia. 

A cask by losing centre-piece or cant 
Was never shattered so, as I saw one 


Rent from the chin to where one breaketh wind. 


Between his legs were hanging down his entrails ; 
His heart was vesible, and the dismal sack 
That maketh excrement of what is eaten. 

While I was all absorbed in seeing him, 

He looked at me, and opened with his hands 

His bosom, saying: “See now how 1 rend me, 
How mutilated, see, is Mahomet ; 

In front of me doth Ali weeping go, 

Cleft in the face from forelock unto chin ; 

And all the others whom thou here beholdest, 
Disseminators of scandal and of schism 
While living were, and therefore are cleft tuus. 

A devil is behind here, who doth cleave us 
Thus cruelly, unto the falchion’s edge 
Putting again each dre of all this ream, 
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When we have gone around the doleful road ; 
By reason that our wounds are closed again 
Ere any one in front of him repass. 

But who art thou, that musest on the crag, 
Perchance to postpone going to the pain 
‘Maat is adjudged upon thine accusations ?” 

‘Nor death hath reached him yet, nor guilt doth bring him,” 
My Master made reply, “to be tormented ; 
But to procure him full experience, 

Me, who am dead, behoves it to conduct him - 
Down here through Hell, from circle unto circle ; 
And this is true as that I speak to thee.” 

More than a hundred were there when they heard him, 
Who in the moat stood still to look at me, 
Throygh wonderment oblivious of their torture. 

“ Now say to Fra Dolcino, then, to arm him, 
Thou, who perhaps wilt shortly see the sun, 


If soon he wish not here to follow me, ° 


So with provisions, that no stress of snow 
May give the victory to the Novarese, 
Which otherwise to gain would not be easy.” 
After one foot to go away he lifted, 
This word did Mahomet say unto me, 
Then to depart upon the ground he stretched it. 
Another one, who had his throat pierced through, 
And nose cut off close underneath the brows, 
And had no longer but a single ear, 
Staying to look in wonder with the others, 
Before the others did his gullet open, 
Which outwardly was red in every part, 
And said: “O thou, whom guilt doth not condemn, 
And whom I once saw up in Lati&n land, 
, Unless too great similitude deceive me, 
Call to remembrance Pier da Medicina, 
If e’er thou see again the lovely plain 
That from Vercelli slopes to Marcabd, 
And make it known to the best twq of Fano, 
To Messer Guido and Angiolello hkewise, 
That if foreseeing here be not in vain, 
Cast over from their vessel shall they be, 
And drowned near unto the Cattolica; 
By the betiayal of a tyrant fell. 
Between the isles of Cyprus and Majorca 
Neptune ne'er yet beheld so great a crime 
Neither of pirates nor Argolic people. 
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That traitor, who sees only with one eye, 
And holds the land, which some one here with me 
Would fain be fasting from the vision of, 
Will make them come unto a parley with him; 
Then will do so, that to Focara’s wind 
They will not stand in need of vow or prayer.”4 
And I to him: “Show to me and declare, 
If thou wouldst have me bear up news of thee, 
Who is this person of the bitter vision.” 
Then did he lay his hand upon the jaw 
Of one of his companions, and his mouth 
Oped, crying: ‘‘ This is he, and he speaks not. 
This one, being banished, every doubt submerged 
In Ceesar by affirming the forearmed 
Always with detriment allowed delay.” 
O how bewildered unto me appearec, 
With tongue asunder in his windpipe slit, 
Curio, who in speuking was so bold: 
And one, who both his hands dissevered had, 
The stumps uplifting through the murky air, 
So that the blood made hormible his face, 
Cried out: “ Thou shalt remember Mosca also, 
Who said, alas! ‘A thing done has an end !’ 
Which was an ill seed for the ‘Tuscan people ° 
“ And death unto thy race,” thereto I added ; 
Whence he, accumulating woe on woe, 
Departed, like a person sad and crazed. 
But I remained to look upon the crowd ; 
And saw a thing which I should be afraid, 
Without some further proof, even to recount, 
If it were not that conscience reassures me, 
‘That good confpanion which emboldens man 
Beneath the hauberk of its feeling pure. 
I truly saw, and still I seem to see it, 
A trunk without a head walk in hke manner 
As walked the others of the moumful herd. 
And by the hair it held the head dissevered, 
Hung from the hand in fashion of a lantern, 
And that upon us gazed and said: “*O me!” 
It of itself made to itself a lamp, 
And they were two in one, and one in two; 
How that can be, He knows who so ordains it. 
When it was come close to the bridge’s foot, 
It lifted high its arm with all the head, 
To bring more closely unto us its words, 
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Which were: “ Behold now the sore penalty, 
Thou, who dost breathing go the dead beholding ; 
Behold if any be as great as this. 
And so that thou may carry news of me, 
Know that Bertram de Born am J, the same 
Wro gave to the Young King the evil comfort. 
I made the father and the son rebellious ; 
Achitophel not more with Absalom 
And David did with his accursed goadings. 
Because I parted persons so united, 
Parted do I now bear my brain, alas! 
From its beginning, wnich is in this trunk, 
Thus is observed in me the counterpoise.” 


CANTO XXIX. 


THE many people and the divers wounds 
These eyes of mine had so inebriated, 
That*they were wishful to stand still and weep ; 
But said Virgilius: “‘ What dost thou still gaze atP 
Why Is thy sight still riveted down there 
Among the mournful, mutilated shades ? 
‘Thou ‘hast not done so at the other Bolge ; 
Consider, if to count them thou believest, 
That two-and-twenty miles the valley winds, 
And now the moon is underneath our feet ; 
Henceforth the time allotted us is brief, 
And more is to be seen than what thou seest.” 
“If thou hadst,” I made answer thereupon, 
‘“* Attended to the cause for which ¢ looked, 
Perhaps a longer stay thou wouldst have pardoned.” 
Meanwhile my Guide departed, and behind him 
I went, already making my reply, 
And superadding: “In that cavern where 
I held mine eyes with such attention fixed, 
I think a spirit of my blood laments 
The sin which down be'uw there costs so much.” 
Then said the Master: “ Be no longer broken 
Thy thought from this time forward upon him ; 
Attend elsewhere, and there let him remain; 
For him I saw below the little bridge, 
Pointing at thee, and threatening with his finger 
Fiercely, and heard him called Geri del Bello, 
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So wholly at that time wast thou impeded 
By him who formerly held Altaforte, 
Thou didst not look that way; so he departed.” 
““O my Conductor, his own violent death, 
Which is not yet avenged for him,” I said, 
‘By any who is sharer in the shame, 
Made him disdainful ; whence he went away, 
As | imagine, without speaking to me, 
And thereby made me pity him the more.” 
Thus did we speak as far as the first place 
Upon the crag, which the next valley shows 
Down to the bottom, if there were more light. 
When we were now right over the last cloister 
Of Malebolge, so that its lay-brothers 
Could manifest themselves unto our sight, 
Divers lamentings pierced me through and through, 
Which with compassion had their arrows barbed, 
Whereat mine ears I covered with my hands. 
What pain would be, if from the hospitals 
Of Valdichiana, ’twixt July and September, 
And of Maremma and Sardinia 
All the diseases in one moat were gathered, 
Such was it here, and such a stench came from it 
As from putrescent limbs is wont to issue. 
We had descended on the furthest bank 
Irom the long crag, upon the left hand still, 
And then more vivid was my power of sight 
Down tow’rds the bottom, where the ministress 
Of the high Lord, Justice infallible, 
Punishes forgers, which she here records, 
I do not think a salder sight to see 
Was in AXgina the whole people sick, 
(When was the air so full of pestilence, 
The animals, down to the httle worm, 
All fell, and afterwards the ancient people, 
According as the poets have atirmed, 
Were from the seed of ants restored agin.) 
‘Than was it to behold through that dark valley 
The spirits lanzuishing in divers heaps. 
This on the belly, that upon the back 
One of the other lay, and others crawling 
Shifted themselves along the dismal road. 
We step by step went onward without speech, 
Gazing upon and listening to the sick 
Who had not strength enough to lift their bodies. 
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I saw two sitting leaned against each other, 
As leans in heating platter against platter, 
From head to foot bespotted o’er with scabs ; 
And never saw I plied a currycomb 
By stable-boy for whom his master waits, 
Or him who keens awake unwillingly, 
‘As every one was plying fast the bite 
Of nails upon himself, for the great rage 
Of itching which no other succour had. 
And the nails downward with them dragged the scab, 
In fashion as a knife the scales of bream, 
Or any other fish that has them largest. 
*() thou, that with thy fingers dost dismail thee,” 
Began my Leader unto one of them, 
“ And thakest of them pincers now and then, 
Tell me if any Latian is with those 
Who are herein; so may thy nails suffice thee 
To all eternity unto this work.” 
‘‘Latians are we, whom thou so wasted seest, 
Both of us here,” one weeping made reply ; 
** But who art thou, that questionest about us?” 
And said the Guide: ‘‘ One am I who descends 
Down with this living man from cliff to cliff, 
And I intend to show Hell unto him.” 
Then broken was their mutual support, 
And trembling each one turned himself to me, 
With others who had heard him by rebound. 
Wholly to me did the good Master gather, 
Saying : “Say unto them whate’er thou wishest.” 
And 1 began, since he would have it so: 
“So may your memory not steal away , 
In the first world from out the minds of men, 
But so may it survive ‘neath many suns, 
Say to me who ye are, and of what people ; 
J.et not your foul and loathsome punishment 
Make you afraid to show yourselves to me.” 
“I of Arezzo was,” one made reply, 
“And Albert of Siena had me burned ; 
But what I died for does not bring me here. 
Tis true I said to him, speaking in jest, 
That 1 could nse by flight into the air, 
And he who had conceit, but little wit, 
Would have me show to:him the art; and only 
Because no Dedalus:I made him, made me 
Be burned by one who held him as his sou. 
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But unto the last Bolgia of the ten, 
For alchemy, which in the world I practised, 
Minos, who cannot err, has me condemner1.” Hg 
And to the Poet said I: “ Now was ever 
So vain a people as the Sienese ? f 
Not for a certainty the French by far.” 
Whereat the other leper, who had heard me, 
Replied unto my speech: “ ‘Taking out Stricca, 1 
Who knew the art of moderate expenses, 
And Ni:ccold, who the luxurious use 
Of cloves discovered earliest of all 
Within that garden where such seed takes root ; 
And taking out the band, among whom squandered wn 
Caccia d’Ascian his vineyards and vast woods, 
And where his wit the Abbagliato proffered 
But, that thou know who thus doth second thee 
Against the Sienese, make sharp thine eye 
Tow’rds me, so that my face well answer thee, ] 
And thou shalt see I am Capocchio’s shade, 
Who metals falsified by alchemy ; 
Thou must remember, if I well descry thee, 
How I a skilful ape of nature was.” 


° CANTO XXX. 


'Twas at the time when Juno was enraged, 
For Semele, against the Theban blood, 
As she already more than once had shown, 
So reft of reason Athgmas became, 
That, seeing his own wife with children twain | 
Walking encumbered upon either hand, 
He cried: ‘“‘Spread out the nets, that I may take 
The lioness and her whelps upon the passage ;” 
And then extended his unpitying claws, 
Seizing the first, who had the name Learchus, " 
And whirled him round, and dashed him on a rock; 
And she, with the other burthen, drowned herself ;-. 
And at the time when fortune downward hurled 
The ‘Trojan’s arrogance, that all things dared, 
So that the king was with his kingdom crushed, mi 
Hecuba sad, disconsolate, and captive, 
When lifeless she beheld Polyxena, 
And of her Polydorus on the shore 
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Qf ocean was the dolorous one aware, 
Out of her senses like a dog she barked, 
So much the anguish had her mind distorted ; 

But not of Thebes the furies nor the Trojan 
Were ever seen in any one so cruel 
In goading beasts, and much more human menibers, 

As I beheld two shadows pale and naked, 

Who, biting, in the manner ran along 
That a boar does, when from the sty turned loose. 

One to Capocchio came, and by the nape 
Seized with its teeth his neck, so that in dragging 
It made his belly grate the solid bottom. 

And the Aretine, who trembling had remained, 
Said to me: “That mad sprite is Gianni Schiccl, 
And raving goes thus harrying other people.” 

“Q,” said I to him, “so may not the other 
Set teeth on thee, let it not weary thee 
‘To tell us who it 1s, ere it dart hence.” 

And he to me: “ That is the ancient ghost 
Of the nefarious Myrrha, who became 
Beyond all nghtful love her father’s lover. 

She came to sin with him after this manner, 

By counterfeiting of another’s form ; 
As he who goeth yonder undertook, 

That he might gain the lady of the herd, 

To counterfeit in himself Buoso Donati, 
Making a will and giving it due form.” 

And after the two maniacs had passed 
On whom I held mine eye, I turned it back 
To look upon the other evil-born. 

I saw one made in fashion of a lute, e 
If he had only had the groin cut off 
Just at the point at which a man is forked. 

The heavy dropsy, that so disproportions 
The limbs with humours, which it ill concocts, 
That the face corresponds not to the belly, 

Compelled him so to hold his i:ps apart 
As does the hectic, who because of thirst 
One tow’rds the chin, the other upward turns, 

“QO ye, who without any torment are, 

And why I know not, in the world of woe,” 
He said to us, * behold, and be attentive 

Unto the misery of Master Adam ; 

I had while living much of what I wished, 
And now, alas! a drop of water crave, 
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‘| he rivulets, that from the verdant hills 
Of Cassentin descend down into Arno, 
Making their channels to be cold and moist, 

Ever before me stand, and not in vain ; 

For far more doth their image dry me up 
Than the disease which strips my face of flesh. 

The rigid justice that chastises me 
Draweth occasion from the place in which 
I sinned, to put the more my sighs in flight. 

There is Romena, where I counterfeited 
The currency imprinted with the Baptist, 

For which I left my body burned above. 

But if I here could see the tristful soul 
Of Guido, or Alessandro, or their brother, 

For Branda’s fount I would not give the sight. 

One is within already, if the raving 
Shades that are going round about speak truth ; 
But what avails it me, whose limbs are tied ? 

If I were only still so light, that in 
A hundred years J could advance one inch, ® 
I had already started on the ‘way, 

Seeking him out among this squalid folk, 

Although the circuit be eleven miles, 
And be not less than half a mile across. 

For them am I in such a family ; 

They did induce me into coining florins, 
Which had three carats of impurity.” 

And I to him: “Who are the two poor wretches 
That smoke like unto a wet hand in winter, 
Lying there close upon thy right-hand confines ?” 

“T found them here,” replied he, “when I rained 
Into this chasm, and since they have not turned, 
Nor do I think they will for evermore. 

One the false woman is who accused Joseph, 

The other the false Sinon, Greek of ‘Troy ; 
From acute fever they send forth such reek.” 

And one of them, who felt himself annoyed 
At being, peradventure, named so darkly, 
Smote with the fist upon his hardened pauncl. 

It gave a sound, as if it were a drum ; 

And Master Adam smote him in the face, 
With arm that did not seem to be less hard, 

Saying to him: “Although be taken from me 
All motion. for mr limbs that heavy are, 

J have a~ arm unfettered for such need.” 
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Whereat he answer made: ‘“‘ When thou didst go 
Unto the fire, thou hadst it not so ready: im. 
But hadst it so and more when thou wast coining.” 
The dropsical : ‘‘ Thou sayest true in that ; 
Bur, thou wast not so true a witness there, 
Where thou wast questioned of the truth at Troy.” 
“If I spake false, thou falsifiedst the coin,” ry 
Said Sinon ; “and for one fault I am here, 
And thou for more than any other demon.” 
‘“ Remember, perjurer, about the horse,” 
He made reply who had the swollen belly, 
‘“* And rueful be it thee the whole world knows it.” 130 
‘*Rueful to thee the thirst be wherewith cracks 
Thy tongue,” the Greek said, “ an‘ the putrid water 
That hedges so thy paunch before thine eyes.” 
Then the false-coiner: ‘‘So is gaping wide 
Thy mouth for speaking evil, as ’tis wont ; r= 
Because if I have thirst, and humour stuff me, 
Thou hast_the burning and the head that aches, 
And to lick up the mirror of Narcissus 
Thou wouldst not want words many to invite thee.” 
In listening to them was I wholly fixed, 1% 
When said the Master to me: “ Now just look, 
For little wants it that I quarrel with thee.” 
When him I heard in anger speak to me, 
I turned me round towards him with such shame 
That still it eddies through my memory. 1% 
And as he is who dreams of his own harm, 
Who dreaming wishes it may be a dream, 
So that he craves what is, as if it were not ; 
Such I became, not having power to spéak, 
For to excuse myself I wished, and still 190 
Excused myself, and did not think I did it. 
“ Less shame doth wash away a greater fault,” 
‘The Master said, ‘‘than this of thine has been ; 
Therefore thyself disburden of all sadness, 
And make account that I am aye beside thee, 148 
lf eer it come to pass that fortune bring thee 
Where there are people in a like dispute ; 
For a base wish it is to wish to hear it.” 
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CANTO XXXI. 


ONE and the selfsame tongue first wounded m+, 

So that it tinged the one cheek and the other, 
And then held out to me the medicine ; 

Thus do I hear that once Achilles’ spear, 

His and his father’s, used to be the cause 
First of a sad and then a gracious boon. 

We turned our backs upon the wretched valley, 
Upon the bank that girds it round about, 
Going across it without any speech. e 

There it was less than night, and less than day, 

So that my sight went little in advance ; 
But I could hear the blare of a loud horn, 

So loud it would have made each thunder faint, 
Which, counter to it following its way, e 
Mine eyes directed wholly to one place. 

After the dolorous discomfiture 
When Charlemagne the holy emprise lost, 

So terribly Orlando sounded not. 

Short while my head turned thitherward I held 
When many lofty towers I seemed to sce, 
Whereat I: ‘‘ Master, say, what town is tls ?” 

And he to me: ‘“ Because thou peerest forth 
Athwart tne darkness at too great a distance, 
It happens that thou errest in thy fancy. 

Well shalt thou see, if thou arrivest there, 

How much the sense deceives itself by distance ; 
Therefore a little faster spur thee on.” 

Then tenderly he took me by the hand, 

And said: “ Before we farther have advanced, 
‘That the reality may seem to thee 

Less strange, know that these are not towers, but giints, 
And they are in the well, around the bank, 
From navel downward, one and all of them.” 

As, when the fog is vanishing away, 

Little by little doth the sight refigure 
Whate’er the mist that crowds the air conceals, 

So, piercing through the dense and darksome air, 
More and more near approaching tow’rd the verge, 
My error fled, and fear came over me; 
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Because as on its circular parapets 
Montereggione crowns itself with towers, 
E’en thus the margin which surrounds the well 
With one half of their bodies turreted 
The horrible giants, whom Jove menaces 
E’en now from out the heavens when he thunders. 
And I of one already saw the face, 
Shoulders, and breast, and great part of the belly, 
And down along his sides both of the arms, 
Certainly Nature, when she left the making 
Of animals like these, did well indeed, 
By taking such executors from Mars ; 
And if of elephants and whales she doth not 
Repent her, whosoever looketh subtly 
More just and more discreet will hold her for it ; 
For where the argument of intellect 
Is added unto evil will and power, 
No rampart can the people make against it. 
His face appeared to me as long and large 
As is at Rome the pine-cone of Saint Peter's, 
And in proportion were the other bones ; 
So that the margin, which an apron was 
Down from the middle, showed so much of him 
Above it, that to reach up to his hair 
Three Frieslanders in vain had vaunted them ; 
For I beheld thirty great palms of him 


Down from the place where man his mantle buckles 


*€ Raphael mai amech izabi almi,” 

Began to clamour the ferocious mouth, 

To which were not befitting sweeter psalms, 
And unto him my Guide: ‘ Soul idiotic, 

Keep to thy horn, and vent thyself With that, 

When wrath or other passion touches thee. 
Search round thy neck, and thou wilt find the belt 

Which keeps it fastened, O bewildered soul, 

And see it, where it bars thy mighty breast.” 
Then said to me: “ He doth himself accuse ; 

~ This one is Nimrod, by whose evil thought 

One language in the world is not still used. 
Here ict us leave him and not speak in vain ; 

For even such to him is every language 

As his to others, which to none is known.” 
Therefore a longer journey did we make, 

Turned to the left, and a crossbow-shot oft 

We found another far more fierce and large, 
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In ninding him, who might the master be 

I cannot say; but he had pinioned close 

Behind the right arm, and in front the other, 
Wth chains, that held him so begirt about 

From the neck down, that on the part uncovege } 

It wound itself as far as the fifth gyre. 
‘This proud one wished to make experiment 

Of his own power against the Supreme Jove,” 

My Leader said, ‘‘ whence he has such a guerdon. 
Ephialtes is his name ; he showed great prowess, 

What time the giants terrified the gods ; 

The arms he wielded never more he moves.” 
And I to him: “If possible, I should wish 

That of the measureless Briareus 

These eyes of mine might have experienca” 
Whence he replied: ‘‘ Thou shalt behold Antzus 

Close by here, who can speak and is unbound, 

Who at the bottom of all crime shall place us. 
Much farther yon is he whom thou wouldst see, 

And he is bound, and fashioned like to thiseone, 

Save that he seems in aspect more ferocious.” 
There never was an earthquake of such might 

That it could shake a tower so violently, 

As Ephialtes suddenly shook himself. 
Then was I more afraid of death than ever, 

For nothing more was needful than the fear, 

If I had not beheld the manacles. 
Then we proceeded farther in advance, 

And to Antzus came, who, full five ells 

Without the head, forth issued from the cavern, 
“© thou, who in the valley fortunate, 

Which Scipio fhe heir of glory made, 

When Hannibal turned back with all his hosts, 
Once brought’st a thousand lions for thy prey, 

And who, hadst thou been at the mighty war 

Among thy brothers, some it seems stil] think 
The sons of Earth the victory would have gained ; 

Place us below, nor be disdainful of it, 

There where the cold doth lock Cocytus up. 
Make us not go to Tityus nor ‘'yphceus ; 

This one can give of that which here is longed for ; 

Therefore stoop down, and do not curl thy lip. 
Still in the world can he restore thy fame ; 

Because he lives, and still expects long life, 

If to itself Grace call him not untimely.” 
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So said the Master; and in haste the other 
His hands extended and took up my Guide,— 
Hands whose great pressure Hercules once felt. 
Virgilius, when he felt himself embraced, 


Said unto me: “ Draw nigh, that I may take thee ;” 


Then of himself and me one bundle made. 
As seems the Carisenda, to behold 
Beneath the leaning side, when goes a cloud 
Above it so that opposite it hangs ; 
Such did Antzus seem to me, who stood 
Watching to see him stoop, and then it was 
I could have wished to go some other way. 
But lightly in the abyss, which swallows up 
Judas with Lucifer, he put us down ; 
Nor thus bowed downward made he there delay, 
But, as a mast does in a ship, uprose. 
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Ir I had rhymes both rough and stridulous, 

As were appropriate to the dismal hole 
Down upon which thrust all the other rocks, 

I would press out the juice of my conception 
More fully ; but because I have them not, 
Not without fear I bring myself to speak ; 

For 'tis no enterprise to take in jest, 

To sketch the bottom of all the universe, 
Nor for a tongue that cries Mamma and Babbo. 

But may those Ladies help this verse of mine, 
Who helped Amphion in enclosing Thebes, 
That from the fact the word be not diverse. 

QO rabble ill-begotten above all, 

Who're in the place to speak of which is hard, 
’Twere better ye had here been sheep or goats ! 

When we were down within the darksome well. 
Beneath the giant’s feet, but lower far, 

And I was scanning still the lofty wall, 

4 heard it said to me: ‘‘ Look how thou steppest ! 
Take heed thou do not trample with thy feet 
The heads of the tired, miserable brothers!” 

Whereat I turned me round, and saw before me 
And underfoot a lake, that from the frost 
The semblance had of glass, and not of water, 
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So thick a veil ne’er made upon its current 
In winter-time Danube in Austria, 

Nor there beneath the frigid sky the Don, 

As there was here ; so that if Tambernich 
Had fallen upon it, or oe 
F’en at the edge ’twould not have given a creak. 

And as to croak the frog doth place himself 
With muzzle out of water,—when is dreaming 
Of gleaning oftentimes the peasant-girl,— 

Lavid, as far down as where shame appears, 

Were the disconsolate shades within the ice, 
Setting their teeth unto the note of storks. 

Each one his countenance held downward bent ; 
From mouth the cold, from eyes the doleful heart 
Among them witness of itself procures. °¢ 

When round about me somewhat I had looked, 

I downward turned me, and saw two so close, 
The hair upon their heads together mingled. 

“‘Ye who so strain your breasts together, tell me,” 

I said, “who are you;” and they bent their ‘hecks, 
And when to me their faces they had hfted, 

Their eyes, which first were only moist within, 

Gushed o’er the eyelids, and the frost congealed 
The tears between, and locked them up again. 

Clamp never bound together wood with wood 
So strongly ; whereat they, like two he-goats, 
Butted together, so much wrath o’ercame them. 

And one, who had by reason of the cold 
Lost both his ears, still with his visage downward, 
Said: ‘Why dost thou so mirror thyself in us ? 

If thou desire to kwow who these two are, 

The valley whence Bisenzio descends 
Belonged to them and to their father Albert. 

They from one body came, and all Caina 
Thou shalt search through, and shalt not find a shade 
More worthy to be fixed in gelatine ; 

Not he in whom were broken breast and shadow 
At one and the same blow by Arthur’s hand ; 
Focaccia not; not he who me encumbers 

So with his head I see no farther forward, 

And bore the name of Sassol Mascheroni; 
Well knowest thou who he was, if thou art Tuscan 

And that thou put me not to further speech, 

Know that I Camicion de’ Pazzi was, 
And wait Carlino to exoncrate me.” 
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Then I beheld a thousand faces, made 
Purple with cold; whence o’er me comes a shucder, 
And evermore will come, at frozen ponds. 
And while we were advancing tow’rds the middle, 
Wkere everything of weight unites together, 
And I was shivering in the eternal shade, 


‘ Whether ’twere will, or destiny, or chance, 


I know not; but in walking ’mong the heads 
I struck my foot hard in the face of one. 
Weeping he growled: “ Why dost thou trample me ? 
Unless thou comest to increase the vengeance 
Of Montaperti, why dost thou molest me?” 
And I: “ My Master, now wait here for me, 
That I through him may issue from a doubt ; 
Then thou mayst hurry me, as thou shalt wish.” 
Ihe Leader stopped ; and to that one I said 
Who was blaspheming vehemently still: 
“Who art thou, that thus reprehendest others ?” 
‘Now who art thou, that goest through Antenora 
Smiting,” replied he, ‘“ other people’s cheeks, 
So that, if thou wert living, ’twere too much ?” 
‘Living I am, and dear to thee it may be,” 
Was my response, “if thou demandest fame, 
That ’mid the other notes thy name I place.” 
And he to me: “ For the reverse I long ; 
Take thyself hence, and give me no more trouble , 
For ill thou knowest to flatter in this hollow.” 
Then by the scalp behind I seized upon him, 
And said: “ It must needs be thou name thyself, 
Or not a hair remain upon thee here.” 
Whence he to me: “ Though thou strip off my hair, 
I will not tell thee who I am, nor show thee, 
If on my head a thousand times thou fall.” 
I had his hair in hand already twisted, 
And more than one shock of it had pulled out, 
He barking, with his eyes held firmly down, 
When cried another: “ What doth «il thee, Bocca - 
Is't not enough to clatter with thy jaws, 
But thou must bark ? what devil touches thee ?” 
“Now,” said I, “I care not to have thee speak, 
Accursed traitor ; for unto thy shame 
I will report of thee veracious news.” 
** Begone,” replied he, “and tell what thou wilt, 
But be not silent, if thoy issue hence, 
Of him who had just now his tonguc so prompt ; 
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Ike weepeth here the silver of the French ; 515 
‘I saw,’ thus canst thou phrase it, ‘him of Duera 
There where the sinners stand out in the cold.’ 
If thou shouldst questioned be who else was there, , 
Thou hast beside thee him of Beccaria, 
Of whom the gorget Florence slit asunder ; ° 320 
Gianni del Soldanier, I think, may be ; 
Yonder with Ganellon, and Tebaldello 
Who oped Faenza when the people slept.” 
Already we had gone away from him, 
When I beheld two frozen in one hole, 135 
So that one head a hood was to the other; 
And even as bread through hunger is devoured, 
‘The uppermost on the other set his teeth, ° 
There where the brain is to the nape united. 
Not in another fashion Tydeus gnawed 136 
The temples of Menalippus in disdain, 
Than that one did the skull and the other things. 
*€O thou, who showest by such bestial sign e 
‘Thy hatred against him whom thou art eating, 
‘Tell me the wherefore,” said J, “ with this compact, 125 
"That if thou rightfully of him complain, 
In knowing who ye are, and his transgression, 
I in the world above repay thee for it, 
1f that wherewith I speak be not dried up.” 


CANTO XXXIIIL 


His mouth uplifted €rom his grim repast, 
That sinner, wiping it upon the hair 
Of the same head that he behind had wasted. 
Then he began: “ Thou wilt that I renew 
The desperate grief, which wrings my heart already 5 
To think of only, ere I speak of it; 
Cut if my words be seed that may bear fruit 
Of infamy to the traitor whom I gnaw, 
Speaking and weeping shalt thou see together 
i know noc who thou art, nor by what mode 0 
Thou hast come down here ; but a Florentine 
‘Thou seemest to me truly, when I hear thee. 
Thou hast to know I was Count Ugolino, 
And this one was Ruggieri the Archbishop ; 
Now I will tell thee why I am such a neighbour. ts 
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That, by effect of his malicious thoughts, 
Trusting in him I was made pmisoner, 
And after put to death, I need not say ; 

But ne’ertheless what thou canst not have heard, 

That is to say, how cruel was my death, 


Hear shalt thou, and shalt know if he hae Ww vonpes me. 


A narrow perforation i in the mew, 
Which bears because of me the title of aie 
And in which others still must be locked up, 
Had shown me through its opening many moons 
Already, when I dreamed the evil dream 
Which of the future rent for me the veil. 
This one appeared to me as lord and master, 
Hunting the wolf and whelps upon the mountain 
For which the Pisans cannot Lucca see. 
With sleuth-hounds gaunt, and eager, and well trained, 
Gualandi with S:ismondi and Lanfranchi 
He had sent out before him to the front. 
After brief course seemed unto me forespent 
The father and the sons, and with sharp tushes 
It seemed to me I saw their flanks ripped open. 
When I before the morrow was awake, 
Moaning amid their sleep I heard my sons 
Who with me were, and asking after bread. 
Cruel indeed art thou, if yet thou grieve not, 
Thinking of what my heart foreboded me, 
And weep’st thou not, what art thou wont to weep at P 
They were awake now, and the hour drew nigh 
At which our food used to be brought to us, 
And through his dream was each one apprehensive ; 
And I heard locking up the under door 
Of the horrible tower; whereat without a word 
I gazed into the faces of my sons. 
I wept not, I within so turned to stone ; 
They wept ; and darling little Anselm mine 
Said: ‘Thou dost gaze so, father, what doth ail thee ?’ 
Still not a tear I shed, nor answer made 
All of that day, nor yet the night thereafter, 
Until another sun rose on the world. 
As now a little glimmer made its way 
Into the dolorous prison, and I saw 
Upon four faces my own very aspect, 
Both of my hands in agony I bit; 
And, thinking that I did it from desire 
Of eating, on a sudden they uprose, 
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And said they: ‘Father, much less pain twill give us 
If thou do eat of us; thyself didst clothe us 
With this poor flesh, and do thou strip it off.’ 
I calmed me then, not to make them more sad. 
That day we all were silent, and the next. he 
Ah ! obdurate earth, wherefore didst thou not open ? 
When we had come unto the fourth day, Gaddo 
Threw himself down outstretched before my feet, 
Saying, ‘ My father, why dost thou not help me ?’ 
And there he died ; and, as thou seest me, 70 
I saw the three fall, one by one, between 
The fifth day and the sixth; whence I betook me, 
Already blind, to groping over each, 
And three days called them after they were deac ; 
Then hunger did what sorrow could not do. 7 
When he had said this, with his eyes distorted, 
The wretched skull resumed he with his teeth, 
Which, as a dog’s, upon the bone were strong. 
Ah! Pisa, thou opprobrium of the people 
Of the fair land there where the S? doth sofind, Sc 
Since slow to punish thee thy neighbours are, 
Let the Capraia and Gorgona move, 
And make a hedge across the mouth of Arno, 
That every person in thee it may drown ! 
For if Count Ugolino had the fame as 
Of having in thy castles thee betrayed, 
Thou shouldst not on such cross have put his sons. 
Guililess of any crime, thou modern Thebes ! 
Their youth made Uguccione and Bnigata, 
And the other two my song doth name above ! ya 
We passed still farther onward, where the ice 
Another people ruggedly enswathes, 
Not downward turned, but all of them reversecl. 
Weeping itself there does not let them weep, 
And gnief that finds a barrier in the eyes % 
Turns itself inward to increase the anguish , 
Because the earliest tears a cluster form, 
And, in the manner of a crystal visor, 
Fill all the cup beneath the eyebrow full. 
And notwithstanding that, as in a callus, tos 
Because of cold all sensibility 
Its station had abandoned in my face, 
Still it appeared to me I felt some wind ; 
Whence I: “ My Master, who sets this in moticn ? 
Is not below here every vapour quenched ?” iog 
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Whence he to me: “ Full soon shalt thou be where 
Thine eye shall answer make to thee of this, 
Seeing the cause which raineth down the blast ” 
And one of the wretches of the frozen crust 
Cried out to us: “ O souls so merciless 100 
‘That the last post is given unto you, 
' J.ift from mine eyes the rigid veils, that I 
May vent the sorrow which impregns my heart 
A little, e’er the weeping recongeal.” 
Whence I to him: “ If thou wouldst have me help thee, ng 
Say who thou wast ; and if I free thee not, 
May I go to the bottom of the ice.” 
Then he replied: “ I am Friar Alberigo ; 
He am I of the fruit of the bad garden, 
Who here a date am getting for my fig.” 730 
“©,” said I to him, “ now art thou, too, dead ?” 
And he to me: “ How may my body fare 
Up in the world, no knowledge I possess, 
Such an advantage has this Ptolomea, 
That oftentimes the soul descendeth here 12g 
Sooner than Atropos in motion sets it. 
And, that thou mayest more willingly remove 
From off my countenance these glassy tears, 
Know that as soon as any soul betrays 
as i have done, his body by a demon 190 
Is taken from him, who thereafter rules it, 
Until his time has wholly been revolved. 
Itself down rushes into such a cistern ; 
And still perchance above appears the body 
Of yonder shade, that winters here behind me. "35 
This thou shouldst know, if thou hast just come down ; 
It is Ser Branca d’ Oria, and many years 
Have passed away since he was thus locked up.” 
“T think,” said I to him, “‘ thou dost deceive me ; 
For Branca d’ Oria is not dead as yet, 143 
And eats, and drinks, and sleeps, and puts on clothes ” 
*“In moat above,” said he, “‘of Malebranche, 
There where is boiling the ienacious pitch, 
As yet had Michel Zanche not arrived, 
When this one left a devil in his stead tas 
In his own body and one near of km, 
Who made together with him the betrayal. 
sat hitherward stretch out thy hand forthwith, 
Open mine eyes ;”—-and open them I did not, 
And to be rude to him was courtesy. xi 
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Ah, Genoese ! ye men at variance 
With every virtue, full of every vice ! 
Wherefore are ye not scattered from the world ? 
For with the vilest spirit of Romagna 
I found of you one such, who for his deeds 33 
In soul already in Cocytus bathes, 
and still above in body seems alive ! 


CANTO XXXIV. 


“VENILLA Regis prodeunt Infernt 
Towards us; therefore look in front of thee,’ 
My Master said, “if thou discernest him.” 
As, when there breathes a heavy fog, or when 
Our hemisphere is darkening into night, 
Appears far off a mill the wind is turning, 
Methought that such a building then I saw ; 
And, for the wind, I drew myself behind ® 
My Guide, because there was no other shelter. 
Now was I, and with fear in verse I put it, 
There where the shades were wholly covered up, 
And glimmered through like unto straws in glass. 
Some prone are lying, others stand erect, 
This with the head, and that one with the soles; 
Another, bow-like, face to feet inverts. 
When in advance so far we had proceeded, 
That it my Master pleased to show to me 
‘The creature who once had the beauteous semblance, 
He from before meymoved and made me stop, 
Saying: ‘‘ Behold Dis, and behold the place 
Where thou with fortitude must arm thyself.” 
Fiow frozen I became and powerless then, 
Ask it not, Reader, for I write it not, 
Because all language would be imsufficient. 
I did not die, and I alive remained not ; 
Think for thyself now, hast thou aught of wit, 
What I became, being of both deprived. 
The Emperor of the kingdom dolorous 
From his mid-breast forth issued from the Ice , 
And better with a giant I compare 
Chan do the giants with those arms of his ; 
Consider now how great must be that whole, 
Which unto such a part conforms itself. 
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Were he as fair once, as he now Is foul, 
And lifted up his brow against his Maker, ct] 
Well may proceed from him all tribulation, 
O what a marvel it appeared to me, 
Vahen I beheld three faces on his head ! 
The one in front, and that vermilion was ; 
‘ Two were the others, that were joined with this “< 
Above the middle part of either shoulder, 
And they were joined together at the crest ; 
And the right-hand one seemed 'twixt white and yellow ; 
The left was such to look upon as those 
Who come from where the Nile falls valley-ward. as 
Underneath each came forth two mighty wings, 
Such as befitting were so great e bird ; 
Sails of the sea I never saw so large. 
No feathers had they, but as of a bat 
Their fashion was ; and he was waving them, 9 
So that three winds proceeded forth therefrom. 
Thereby Cocytus wholly was congealed. 
With six eyes did he weep, and down three chins 
Tnickled the tear-drops and the bloody drivel. 
At every mouth he with his teeth was crunching S$ 
A sinner, in the manner of a brake, 
So that he three of them tormented thus. 
To him in front the biting was as naught 
Unto the clawing, for sometimes the spine 
Utterly stripped of all the skin remained. 60 
“That soul up there which has the greatest pain,” 
The Master said, ‘‘is Judas Iscariot ; 
With head inside, he plies his legs without. 
Of the two others, who head downward are, 
The one who hangs from the black jowl is Brutus ; 4s 
See how ne writhes himself, and speaks no word. 
And the other, who so stalwart seems, is Cassius. 
But night is reascending, and ’tis time 
That we depart, for we have seen the whole.” 
As seemed him good, I clasped him round the neck, re 
And he the vantage seized of time and ¢ ‘ace, 
And when the wings were opened wide apart, 
He laid fast hold upon the shaggy sides ; 
From fell to fell descended downward then 
Between the thick hair and the frozen crust. 7 
When we were come to where the thigh revolves 
Exactly on the thickness of the haunch, 
The Guide, with labour and with hard-drawn breath, 
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Turned round his head where he had had his legs, 
And grappled to the hair, as one who mounts, 
So that to Hell I thought we were returning. 
“ Keep fast thy hold, for by such stairs as these,” 
The Master said, panting as one fatigued, 
‘“* Must we perforce depart from so much evil.” 
Then through the opening of a rock he issued, 
And down upon the margin seated me ; 
Then tow’rds me he outstretched his wary step. 
I lifted up mine eyes and thought to see 
Lucifer in the same way I hid left him ; 
And I beheld him upward hold his legs. 
And if I then became disquieted, 
Let stolid people think who do not see 
What the point is beyond which I had pasSed. 
“‘ Rise up,” the Master said, “upon thy feet ; 
The way is long, and difficult the road, 
And now the sun to middle-tierce returns.” 
It was not any palace corridor 
There where we were, but dungeon natural 
With floor uneven and unease of light. 
‘“‘Ere from the abyss I tear myself away, 
My Master,” said I when I had arisen, 
‘To draw me from an error speak a hittle ; 
Where is the ice?” and how is this one fixed 
Thus upside down? and how in such short time 
From eve to morn has the sun made his transit ?” 
And he to me: ‘‘’Thou still imaginest 
Thou art beyond the centre, where I grasped 
The hair of the fell worm, who mines the world. 
That side thou wasy so long as I descended ; 
When round I turned me, thou didst pass the point 
To which things heavy draw from every side, 
And now beneath the hemisphere art come 
Opposite that which overhangs the vast 
Dry-land, and ’neath whose cope was put to death 
The Man who without sin was bom and lived. 
Thou hast thy feet upon the little sphere 
Which makes the other face of the Judecca. 
Here it 1s morn when it is evening there ; 
And he who with his hair a stairway made us 
Still fixed remaineth as he was before. 
Upon this side he fell down out of heaven ; 
And all the land, that whilom here emerged, 
For fear of him made of the sea a veil, 
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And came to our hemisphere ; and peradventure 
To flee from him, what on this side appears 195, 
Left the place vacant here, and back recoiled.” 
A place there is below, from Beelzebub 
As far receding as the tomb extends, 
Which not by sight is known, but Ly the sound 
* Of a small rivulet, that there descendeth 130 
Through chasra within the stone, which it has gnawed 
With course that winds about and slightly falis 
The Guide and IJ into that hidden road 
Now entered, to return to the bight world ; 
And without care of having any rest 135 
We mounted up, he first and I the second, 
Till I beheld through a round aperture 
Some of the beauteous things that Heaven doth bear ; 
Thence we came forth to rebehold the stars 
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THE Divinr Comepy.—The Vita: 


Nuova of Iante closes with these words: 
* After this sonnet there appeared to me 
& wonderful vision, in which I beheld 
things that made me propose to say no 


more of this blessed one, until I shall be: 


able to treat of her more worthily. And 
fu attain thereunto, truly I strive with all 
my power, as she knowcth. So that if 
it shall be the pleasure of Him, through 
wifom all things live, that my life con- 
tinue somewhat longer, I hope to say 
of her what never yet was said of any 
woman. And then may it please Him, 
who is the Sire of courtesy, that my soul 
may depart to look upon the glory of 
its Lady, that is to say, of the Blessed 
Beatrice, who in glory gazes into the face 
of Him, gui est per omnia secula bene- 
dictus.” 

In these lines we have the earliest 
glimpse of the Divine Comedy, as it 
rose in the author’s mind. 

Whoever has read the Vita Nuova will 
remember the stress which Dante lays 
upon the mystic numbers Nine and 
Three ; his first meeting with Beatrice 
at the beginning of her ninth Year, and 
the end of his; his nine days’ illness, 
and the thought of her death which came 
to him on the ninth day; her death on 
the ninth day of the ninth month, ‘‘ com- 
puting by the Syrian method,” and in 
that year of our Lord ‘‘ when the perfect 
number ten was nine times completed in 
that century” which was the thirteenth. 
Moreover, he says the number nine was 
triendly to her, because the nine heavens 
were in conjunction at her birth; and 
that she was herself the number nine, 
“‘that is, a miracle whose root is the 
wonderful Trinity.” 

Following out this idea, we find the 
Divine Comedy written in fersa vima, 
wr threefold rhyme, divided into three 
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parts, and each part again subdivided 
in its structure into three. The whole 
number of cantos is one hundred, the 
poe number ten multiplied into itself; 
ut if we count the first canto of the In- 
ferno as a Prelude, which it really 1s. 
each part will consist of thirty-three 
cantos, making ninety-nine in all ; and so 
the favourite mystic numbers reappear. 

The three divisions of the Inferno are 
minutely described and explained by 
Dante in Canto XI. They are sepa- 
rated from each other ly great spaces in 
the infernal abyss. The sins punished 
in them are,—JI. Incontinence. IL 
Malice. III. Bestiality. 

I, INCONTINENCE: I. The Wanton. 
2. The Gluttonous. 3. The Avaricious 
and Prodigal. 4. The Irascible and the 
Sullen. 

II. MAuIcE: 3. The Violent against 
their neighbour, in person or property. 
2. The Violent against themselves, in 
person or property. 3. The Violent 
against God, or against Nature, the 
daughter of God, or against Art, the 
daughter of Nature. 

Ill. BEsTIALiTy : first subdivision ; 
1, Seducers. 2. Flatterers. 3. Simoni- 
acs. 4. Soothsayers. 5§. Barrators. 6. 
Hypocrites. 7. Thieves. 8. Evil coun- 
sellors. 9. Schismatics. 10. Falsifiers. 

Second subdivision: 1. Traitors to 
their kindred. 2. Traitors to their 
country. 3. Traitors to their frends. 
4. Traitors to their Jords and benefac- 
tors. 

The Divine Comedy is not strictly an 
allegorical poem in the sense in which 
the Faerie Queene is; and yet it is full 
of allegorical symbols and figurative 
meanings. In a letter to Can Grande 
della Scala, Dante writes: ‘‘It is ta be 
remarked, that the sense of this werk 
is not simple, but on the vontrary one 
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may say manifold. For one sense is 
that which is derived from the letter, 
and another is that which is derived 
from the things signified by the letter. 
The first is called literal, the second 
allegorical o1. moral. .... The subject, 
then, of the whole work, taken literally, 
is the condition of souls after death, 
simply considered. For on this and 
around this the whole action of the work 
turns. But if the work be taken alle- 
gorically, the subject is man, how by 
actions of merit or demerit, through free- 
dom of the will, he justly deserves reward 
or dao 

t may not be amiss here to refer to 
what are sometimes called the sources of 
the Divine Comedy. Foremost among 
them must be placed the Eleventh Book 
of the Odyssey, and the Sixth of the 
ZEneid ; and to the latter Dante seems 
to point significantly in choosing Virgil 
for his Guide, his Master, his Author, 
from whom he took ‘‘the beautiful style 
that did him honbdur.” 

Next to these may be mentioned 
Cicero’s Vision of Scipio, of which 
Chaucer says :— 


“ Chapiters seven it haa, of Heaven, and Hell, 
And Earthe, and soules that therein do dwell.” 


Then follow the popular legends which 
were current in Dante’s age; an age 
when the end of all things was thought 
to be near at hand, and the wonders of 
the invisible world had laid fast hold on 
the imaginations of men. Prominent 
among these is the ‘‘ Vision of Frate Al- 
herico,” who calls himself ‘‘the humblest 
servant of the servants of the Lord;” 
and who 


‘* Saw in dreame at point-devyse 
Heaven, Earthe, Hell, and Paradyse.” 


This vision was written in Latin in the 
Jatter half of the twelfth century, and 
contains a description of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, with its Seven 
Heavens. It is for the most part a 
tedious tale, and bears evident marks of 
having been written by a friar of some 
monastery, when the afternoon sun was 
shining into his sleepy eyes. He seems, 
however, to have looked upon his own 
work with a not unfavourable opinion ; 
for he concludes the Epistle Introduc- 
tory with the words of St, John: ‘‘If 


any man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the eae that 
are written in this book ; and if any man 
shall take away from these things, God 
shall take away his part from the good 
things written in this book.” 

It is not impossible that Dante may 
have taken a few hints also from the 7eso- 
retto of his teacher, Ser Brunetto Latini. 
See Canto XV. Note 30. 

See upon this subject, Cancellieri, 
Osservasiont Sopral’ Originalita di Dante: 
—Wright, St. Patrick's Purgatory, ar 
Essay on the Legends of Purgatory, Hell, 
and Paradise, current during the Middle 
Ages ;—Ozanam, Dante et la Philosophee 
Catholiqueau Treisiéme Siecle ;—Labitte, 
La Divine Comédie avant Dante, pub- 
lished as an Introduction to the transla- 
tion of Brizeux ;—and Delepierre, Le 
Livre des Visions, ou lEnfer et le Ciel 
décrils par ceux gui les ontvus. See adso 
the IJlustrations at the end of this volume. 





CANTO I. 


1. The action of the poem begins on 
Good Friday of the year 1300, at which 
time Dante, who was born in 1265, had 
reached the middle of the Scriptural 
threescore yearsand ten. It ends on the 
first Sunday after Easter, making in all 
ten days. 

2. The dark forest of human life, 
with its passions, vices, and perplexities 
of all kinds; politically the state of 
Florence with its factions Guelph and 
Ghibelline. Dante, Convito, IV. 25, 
says :—‘* Thus the adolescent, who enters 
into the erroneous forest of this life, 
would not know how to keep the right 
way if he were not guided by his elders,” 

Brunetto Latini, Zesoretto, Il. 75 :— 

** Pensando a capo chino 
Perdei il gran cammino, 


E tenn: alla traversa 
D’ una selva diversa.” 


Spenser, Faerie Queene, 1V. ii. 45 =~ 

‘* Seeking adventures in the salvage wood.” 

13. Bunyan, in his Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, which is a kind of Divine Comedy 
in prose, says: ‘‘I beheld then that they 
all went on till they came to the foot 
of the hill Difficulty, .,.. But the 
narrow way lay right up the hill, and the 
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name of the going up the side of the hill 
is called Difficulty. .... qa went 
ethen till they came to the Delectable 
Mountains, which mountains belong to 
the Lord of that hill of which we have 
spoken before.” 

14. Bunyan, Pilgrim’s Progress:— 
‘* But now in this valley of Humiliation 

or Christian was hard put to it ; for he 

ad gone but a little way before he spied 
a foul fiend coming over the field to meet 
him; his name is Apollyon. Then did 
Christian begin to be afraid, and to cast 
in his mind whether to go back or stand 
his ground. . . . Now at the end of this 
valley was another, called the valley of 
the Shadow of Death; and Christian 
must needs go through it, because the 
way to the Celestial City lay through the 
midst of it.” 

17. The sun, with all its symbolical 
nveanings. This isthe morning of Good 
Friday. 

In the Ptolemaic system the sun was 
one of the planets. 

20. The deep mountain tarn of his 
heart, dark with its own depth, and the 
shadows hanging over it. 

27. Jeremiah ii. 6: ‘*That led us 
through the wilderness, through a land 
of deserts and of pits, through a land of 
drought, and of the shadow of death, 
through a land that no man_ passed 
through, and where no man dwelt.” 

In his note upon this passage Mr. 
Wright quotes Spenser’s lines, Fuerte 

¢, 1. v. 31,— 
** there creature never pgssed 
That back returned without heavenly grace.” 


30. Climbing the hillside slowly, so 
that he rests longest on the foot that is 
lowest. 

31. Jeremiah v. 6: ‘* Wherefore a 
lion out of the forest shall slay them, a 
wolf of the evenings shall spoil them, a 
leopard shall watch over their cities: 
every one that goeth out thence shall be 
torn in pieces.’ 

32. Worldly Pleasure; and_politi- 
tally Florence, with its factions of 
Bianchi and Neri. 

36. Pind volte volte. Dante delights 
in a play upon words as much as Shake- 

are, 

38. Thestars of Aries. Some philo- 
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sophers and fathers think the world was 
created in Spring. 

45. Ambition; and politically the 
royal house of France. 

48. Some editious read femesse, others 
lremesse f 

49.  Avarice; and politically the 
Court of Rome, or temporal power of 
the Popes. 

60. Dante as a Ghibelline and Im- 
perialist is in opposition to the Guelphs, 
Pope Boniface VIII., and the King of 
France, Philip the Fair, and is banished 
from Florence, out of the sunshine, and 
into ‘‘the dry wind that blows from 
dolorous poverty.” 

Cato speaks of the ‘‘silent moon” in 
De Ke Rustica, X¥YIX., Lvehito luna 
Stlenti; and XL., Mites insert luna 
silentt, Also Pliny, XVI. 39, has Silens 
luna; and Milton, in Samson Agonistes, 
** Silent as the moon.” 

63. The long neglect of classic studies 
in Italy before Dante’sytime. 

70. Born under Julius Cesar, but too 
late to grow up to manhood during his 
Imperial reign. He flourished later under 
Augustus. 

79. In this passage Dante but ex- 
ag the universal veneration felt for 

irgil during the Middle Ages, and 
especially in Italy. Petrarch’s copy of 
Virgil is still preserved in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan; and at the beginning 
of it he has recorded in a Latin note the 
time of his first meeting with Laura, and 
the date of her death, which, he says, 
‘*[ write in this book, rather than else- 
where, because it comes often under my 
eye.” 

In the popular imagination Virgil be- 
came amythical personage and a mighty 
magician. See the story of Vergedeus in 
Thom’s £arly Prose Romances, 1. Dante 
selects him for his guide, as symbolizing 
human science or Philosophy. ‘I say 
and affirm,” he remarks, Conzito, V. 16, 
‘*that the lady with whom I became 
enamoured after my first love was the 
most beautiful and modest daughter of 
the Emperor of the Universe, to whom 
Pythagoras gave the name of Philo- 

h 


sophy. 

Be Dante seems to have been al- 
ready conscious of the fame which his 
Vita Nuova and Casson: had given him. 
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. ior. The greyhound is Can Grande 
aella Scala, Lord of Verona, Imperial 
Vicar, Ghibelline, and friend of Dante. 
Verona is between Feltro in the Marca 
Trivigiana, and Montefeltro in Romagna. 
Boccaccio, Détzmeron, I. 7, speaks of 
him as ‘‘one of tle most notable and 
magnificent lords that had been known 
in Italy, since the Emperor Frederick the 
Second.” To him Dante dedicated the 
farad:so, Some commentators think 
the Vetro is not Can Grande, but Ug- 
guccione della Faggiola. See Troya, 
Ded Veltro Allegorico di Dante, 

106. The plains of Italy, in contra- 
distinction to the mountains; the Azamz- 
lemgue Staliam of Virgil, ned VII, 
§22: ‘*And now the stars being chased 
away, blushing AurSra appeared, when 
far off we espy the hills obscure, and 
lowly Italy.” 

116. I give preference to the read- 
ing, Vedrai glianticht spiriti dolents. 

122. Beatrice. 





CANTO II. 


1. The evening of Good Friday. 
Dante, Convito, III. 2, says: ‘* Manis 
called by philosophers the divine ani- 
mal.” Chaucer's Assemble of Foules:— 
‘* The daie gan failen, and the darke night 


That reveth bestes from hir businesse 
Berafte me my boke for lacke of light.” 


Mr. Ruskin, Modern Painters, Ill. 
240, speaking of Dante’s use of the word 
** bruno,” says :— 

‘*In describing a simple twilight—not 
a Hades twilight, but an ordinarily fair 
evening—(Inf. ii. 1), he says, the ‘brown’ 
air took the animals away from their 
fatigues; —the waves under Charon’s 
hoat are ‘brown’ (Inf. iii. 117); and 
Jicthe, which is perfectly clear and yet 
dark, as with oblivion, is ‘ bruna-bruna,’ 
‘brown, exceeding brown.’ Now, clearly 
in all these cases no warmth is meant to 
be mingled in the colour. Dante had 
never seen one of our bog-streams, with 
its porter-coloured foam; and there can 
be no doubt that, in calling Lethe brown, 
he means that it was dark slate-gray, in- 
clining to black ; as, for instance, our clear 
Cumberland Jakes, which, looked straight 
down upon where they are deep, seem 
to be Jakes of ink. I am sure this is the 


colour he means; because no clear stream 
or lake on the Continent ever looks 
brown, but blue or green; and Dante, , 
by merely taking away the pleasantcolour, 
would get at once to this idea of grave 
clear gray. So, when he was talking of 
twilight, his eye for colour was far too 
ood to let him call it rows in our sense. 
wilight is not brown, but purple, 
golden, or dark gray; and this last was 
what Dante meant. Farther, I find that 
this negation of colour is always the means 
by which Dante subdues his tones. Thus 
the fatal inscription on the Hades gate 
is written in ‘obscure colour,’ and the air 
which torments the passionate spirits is 
“aer nero,’ d/ack air (Inf. v. 51), called 
presently afterwards (line 81) malignant 
air, just as the gray cliffs are called ma- 
lignant cliffs.” 
13. Aéneas, founder of the Roman 
Empire. Virgil, ned, B. VI. ° 
24. ‘* That is,” says Boccaccio, Co- 
mento, **St. Peter the Apostle, called 
the greater on account of his papal dig- 
nity, and to distinguish him from many 
other holy men of the same name.” 
28. St. Paul Acts, ix. 15: ‘‘ He is 
a chosen vessel unto me.” Also 2 Co- 
rinthians, xii, 3, 4: ‘* And I knew such 
a man, whether in the body, or out of 
the body, I cannot tell; God knoweth; 
how that he was caught up into Para- 
dise, and heard unspeakable words, 
which it is not lawful for a man to 
utter.” 
42. Shakespeare, Afachcth, 1V. 1:3 


““ The flighty purpose never is o’ertook 
Unless the deed es with it.” ‘ 


52. Suspended in Limbo ; neither in 
pain nor in glory. 

55. Brighter than the star; than “that 
star which is brightest,” comments Boe- 
caccio. Others say the Sun, and refer 
to Darte’s Canzone, beginning: 

“The star of heauty which doth measure time, 
The lady seems, who has enamoused me, 
Placed in the heaven of Love.” 

56. Shakespeare, Aimy Lear, V. 3:— 


“* Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman.” 


67. This passage will recall Minerva 
transmitting the message of Juno to 
Achilles, //iad, II.: ‘‘ Go thou forthwith 
to the army of the Achnzeans, and hesi- 
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tate not; but restrain each man with thy 
persuasive words, nor suffer them to drag 
,to the sea their double-oared ships.” 

70. Beatrice Portinari, Dante’s first 
Juve, the inspiration of his song, and in 
his mind the symbol of the Divine. He 
says of her in the Vita Nuova:—‘* This 
most gentle lady, of whom there has 
been discourse in what precedes, reached 
such favour among the pcople, that when 
she passed along the way persons ran to 
see her, which gave me wonderful de- 
light. And when she was near any one, 
such modesty took possession of his 
heart, that he did not dare to raise his 
eyes or to return her salutation ; and to 
this, should any one doubt it, many, as 
having experienced it, could bear witness 
forme. She, crowned and clothed with 
humility, took her way, displaying no 

ride in that which she saw and heard. 
Nay. when she had passed, said, ‘This 
is not a woman, rather is she one of the 
most beautiful angels of heaven.’ Others 
said, ‘She is a miracle. Blessed be the 
Lord who can perform such a marvel.’ 
I say, that she showed herself so gentle 
and so full of all beauties, that those who 
looked on her felt within themselves a 
pure and sweet delight, such as they 
could not tell in words.” —C. E. Norton, 
Lhe New Life, §1, 52. 

78. The heaven of the moon, which 
contains or encircles the earth. 

84. The ampler circles of Paradise. 

94. Divine Mercy. 

97. St. Lucia, emblem of enlighten- 
ing Grace. 

102. Rachel, emblem of Dévine Con- 
templation. See 7ar, XXXII. 9. 

108, Beside that flood, where ocean has 
no vaunt; ‘*That is,” says Boccaccio, 
Comento, ‘‘ the sea cannot boast of being 
more impetuous or more dangerous than 
that.” 

127. This simile has been imitated 
by Chaucer, Spenser, and many more. 
Jeremy Taylor says:— 

*‘So have I seen the sun kiss the 
frozen earth, which was bound up with 
the images of death, and the colder breath 
of the north ; and then the waters break 
from their enclosures, and melt with joy 
and run in useful channels ; and the flies 
do rise again from their little graves in 
wally, and dance awhile in the air, to tell 


that there is joy within, and that the 
great mother of creatures will open the 
stock of her new refreshment, become 
useful to mankind, and sing praises to 
her Redeemer.” 

Rossetti, Spirito Antiphpale del Secolo 
di Dante, translated by Miss Ward, IJ. 
216, makes this political applicatien of 
the lines: ‘‘ The Florentines, called Sons 
of Flora, are compared to flowers ; and 
Dante calls the two parties who divided 
the city white and black flowers, and him- 
self white-flower,—the name by which 
he was called by many. Now he makes 
use of a very abstruse comparison, to 
express how he became, from a Guelph 
or Slack, a Ghibelline or White. He 
describes himself ag a flower, first bent 
and closed by the night frosts, and then 
blanched or whitened by the sun (the 
symbol of reason), which opens its leaves; 
and what produces the effect of the sun 
on him is a speech of Virgil’s, persuad- 
ing him to follow his gpiidance.” 





CANTO III. 


1, This canto begins with a repeti- 
tion of sounds like the tolling of a funeral 
bell: dolente... dolore! 

Ruskin, Afodern Painters, II. 215, 
speaking of the Inferno, says :— 

‘* Milton’s effort, in all that he tells 
us of his Inferno, is to make it indefi- 
nite; Dante’s, to make it definite. Both, 
indeed, describe it as entered through 
gates; but, within the gate, all is wild 
and fenceless with Milton, having indeed 
its four rivers,—the last vestige of the 
medieval tradition, — but nvers which 
flow through a waste of mountain and 
moorland, and by ‘ many a frozen, many 
a fiery Alp.” But Dante’s Inferno is 
accurately separated into circles drawn 
with well-pointed compasses ; mapped 
and properly surveyed in every direc- 
tion, trenched in a thoroughly good 
style of SvEMESUUE from depth to depth, 
and divided, in the ‘ aceurate middle’ 
(dritto mezzo) of its deepest abyss, into a 
concentric series of ten moats and em- 
bankments, like those about a castle, 
with bridges from each embankment 
to the next; precisely in the manner 
of those bridges over Hiddekel and 
Euphrates, which Mr, Macaulay thinks 
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so innocently designed, apparently not 
aware that he is also laughing at Dante. 
These larger fosses are of rock, and the 
bridges also; but as he goes further into 
detail, Dante, tells us of various minor 
fosses and embankments, in which he 
anxiously points out to us not only the 
formality, but the neatness and perfect- 
noss, of the stonework. For instance, 
in describing the river Phlegethon, he 
tells us that it was ‘paved with stone at 
the bottom, and at the sides, and over the 
edges of the sides,’ just as the water is at 
the baths of Bulicame; and for fear we 
should think this embankment at all 
larger than it really was, Dante adds, 
carefully, that it was made just like the 
embankments of Ghent or Bruges against 
the sea, or those in Lombardy which 
bank the Brenta, only ‘not so high, nor 
so wide,’ as any of these. And besides 
the trenches, we have two well-built 
castles; one like Ecbatana, with seven 
circuits of wall (and surrounded by a 
fair stream), wherein the great poets and 
sages of antiquity live; and another, a 
great fortified city with walls of iron, 
red-hot, and a deep fosse round it, and 
ie of ‘grave citizens,'—the city of 
is. 

‘“Now, whether this be in what we 
moderns call ‘good taste,’ or not, I do 
not mean just now to inquire,—Dante 
having nothing to do with taste, but 
with the facts of what he had seen; 
only, so far as the imaginative faculty of 
the two poets is concerned, note that 
Milton’s vagueness is not the sign of 
imagination, but of its absence, so far as 
it is significative in the matter. For it 
does not follow, because Milton did not 
map out his Inferno as Dante did, that 
he could not have done so if he had 
chosen; only it was the easier and less 
gy eo process to leave it vague than 
to define it. Imagination is always the 
seeing and asserting faculty ; that which 
obscures or conceals may be judgment, 
or feeling, but not invention. ‘The in- 
vention, whether good or bad, is in the 
accurate engineering, not in the fog and 
uncertainty. 

18. Aristotle says: ‘‘The good of 
the intellect is the highest beatitude ;” 
and Dante in the Convito: ‘‘ The True 
ig the good of the intellect,” In other 
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words, the knowledge of Gow is intel 
lectual good. 

‘‘Tt is a most just punishment,” says 
St. Augustine, ‘‘that man should lose 
that freedom which man could not use, 
yet had poe to keep if he would, 
and that he who had knowledge to do 
what was right, and did not do it, 
should be deprived of the knowledge 
of what was right; and that he who 
would not do righteously, when he had 
the power, should lose the power to do 
it wich he had the will.” 

22. The description given of the 
Mouth of Hell by Frate Alberico, }é- 
sio, 9, is in the grotesque spirit of the 
Medieval Mysteries. 

“ After all these things, I was led to 
the Tartarean Kegions, and to the mouth 
of the Infernal Pit, which seemed like 
unto a well; regions full of horrid 
darkness, of fetid exhalations, of shrigks 
and loud howlings. Near this Hell 
there was a Worm of immeasurable 
size, bound with a huge chain, one end 
of which seemed to be fastened in Hell. 
Before the mouth of this Hell there 
stood a great multitude of souls, which 
he absorbed at once, as if they were 
flies; so that, drawing in his breath, 
he swallowed them all together; then, 
breathing, exhaled them all on fire, like 
sparks,” 

36. The reader will here be re- 
minded of LBunyan’s town of Fair- 
speech, 

“Christian, Pray who are your kin- 
dred there, if a man may be so bold? 

‘*By-cds. Almost the whole town; 
and in particular my Lord Turnabout, 
my Lord Timeserver, my Lord Fair- 
speech, from whose ancestors that town 
first took its name; also Mr. Smooth- 
man, Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Any- 
thing,—and the parson of our parish, 
Mr. Two-tongues, was my mother’s own 
brother by father’s side . . . © . 

‘‘There Christian stepped a little 
aside to his fellow Topeful, saying, 
‘It runs in my mind that this is one 
By-ends of Fair-speech; and if it be 
he, we have as very a knave in our 
company as dwelleth in all these 
parts,’” 

42. Many commentators and trans 
lators interpret a/cuna in its usual signig- 
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cation of some; ‘‘For some glory the 
damned would have from them.” This 
would be a reason why these pusillani- 
mous ghosts should not be sent into the 
profounder abyss, but no reason why 
thev should not be receivedthere. This 
is strengthened by what comes after- 
wards, 1. 63. These souls were ‘‘ hate- 
ful to God, and to his enemies.” ‘They 
were not good enough for Heaven, nor 
bad enough for Hell. ‘‘ So then, be- 
cause thou art lukewarm, and neither 
cold nor hot, I will spew thee out of my 
mouth.” Aeve/ation iii. 16. 

Macchiavelli represents this scorn of 
inefficient mediocrity in an epigram on 
Peter Soderini :— 
** The night that Peter Soderini died 

He at the mouth of Hell himself presented. 

‘What, you come into Hell? poor ghost de- 

mented, 
Go to the babies’ Limbo !’ Pluto cried.” 


The same idea is intensified in the old 
ballad of Carle of Aelly-Lurn Lrees, 
Cromek, p. 37 :-- 


*She’s nae fit for heaven, an’ she'll ruin a’ 
. ” 


2, This restless flag is an emblem 
of the shifting and unstable minds of its 
followers. 

59. Generally supposed to be Pope 
Celestine V. whose great refusal, or ab- 
dication, of the papal office is thus de- 
scribed by Boccaccio in his Comento :— 

** Being a simple man and of a holy 
life, living as a hermit in the moun- 
tains of Morrone in Abruzzo, above Scl- 
mona, he was elected Pope % Perugia 
after the ueath of Pope Nicola (@As- 
coli; and his name being Peter, he was 
called Celestine. Considering his sim- 
plicity, Cardinal Messer Benedetto Ga- 
tano, a very cunning man, of great 
courage and desirous of being Pope, 
managing astutely, began to show him 
that he hela this high office much to 
the prejudice of his own soul, inasmuch 
as he did not feel himsclf competent 
for it ;—others pretend that he con- 
trtved with some private servants of 
his to have voices heard in the chamber 
of the aforesaid Pope, which, as if they 
were voices of angels sent from heaven, 
said, ‘Resign, Celestine! Resign, Ce- 
lestine !’— moved by which, and being 
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an idiotic man, he took counsel with 
Messer Benedetto aforesaid, as to the 
best method of resigning.” 

Celestine having relinquished the 
papal office, this ‘‘ Messer Lenedetto 
aforesaid” was elected Pop, under the 
title of Boniface VIII. His greatest 
misfortune was that he had Dante for an 
adversary. 

Gower gives this legend of Pope C®- 
lestine in his Confessio A mantis, Book IL, 
as an example of ‘‘ the vice of supplanta- 
cion.” He says :— 


“This clerk, when he hath herd the form, 
How he the pope shuld enformn, 
Toke of the cardinal his leve 
And goth him home, till it was eve, 
And prively the trompe he hadde 
Til that the pope was abedde. 

And at midnight when he knewes 
The pope slepte, than he blewe 
Within his trompe through the wall 
And tolde in what maner he shall 
Hs papacie leve, and take 

His first estate.” 


Milman, //rs¢. Latin®Christianity, VL 
194, speaks thus upon the subject :— 

‘* The abdication of Celestine V. was 
an event unprecedented in the annals of 
the Church, and jarred harshly against 
some of the first principles of the Papal 
authority. It was a confession of coms 
mon humanity, of weakness below the 
ordinary standard of men in him whom 
the Conclave, with more than usual cer- 
titude, as guided by the special inter- 
position of the Holy Ghost, had raised 
to the spiritual throne of the world. 
The Conclave had been, as it seemed, 
either under an illusion as to this de- 
clared manifestation of the Floly Spirit, 
or had been permitted to deceive itself. 
Nor was there less incongruity In a 
Pope, whose office invested him in 
something at least approaching to iIn- 
fallibility, acknowledging before the 
world his utter incapacity, his unden? 
able fallibility. ‘Dhat idea, formed out 
of many conflicting conceptions, yet 
forcibly harmonized by long tradi- 
tionary reverence, of unerring wisdom, 
oracular truth, authority which it was 
sinful to question or limit, was strangely 
disturbed and confused, not as before by 
too overweening ambition, or even awful 
yet still unacknowledged crune, but by 
avowed weakness, bor tering on imbeci 
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lity. His profound piety hardly recon- 
ciled the confusion. <A saint after all 
made but a bad Pope. 

** Jt was viewed, in his own time, ina 
different light by different minds. The 
monkish writers held it up as the most 
noble example of monastic, of Christian 
perfection. Admirable as was his elec- 
tion, his abdication was even more to 
be admired. It was an example of 
humility stupendous to all, imitable by 
few. The divine approval was said to 
be shown by a miracle which followed 
airectly on his resignation; but the 
scorn of man has been expressed by 
the undying verse of Dante, who con- 
demned him who who was guilty of the 
baseness of the ‘great refusal’ to that 
circle of hell where are those disdained 
alike by mercy and justice, on whom 
the poet will not condescend to look. 
This sentence, so accordant with the 
stirring and passionate soul of the great 
Florentine, has .been feebly counter- 
acted, if counteracted, by the praise of 
Petrarch in his declamation on the 
beauty of a solitary life, for which the 
lyrist professed a somewhat hollow 
and poetic admiration. Assuredly there 
was no magnanimity contemptuous of 
the Papal greatness in the abdication 
of Celestine ; it was the weariness, the 
conscious inefficiency, the regret of a 
man suddenly wrenched away from all 
his habits, pursuits, and avocations, and 
unnaturally compelled or tempted to 
assume an uncongenial dignity. It was 
the cry of pssionate feebleness to be 
released from in insupportable burden. 
Compassion is the highest emotion of 
sympathy which it would have desired or 
could deserve.” 

75. Spenser's .* misty dampe cf mis- 
conceyving night.” 

82. Virgil, Aeneid, VI., 
translation :— 

‘* A grim ferryman guards these floods 
and rivers, Charon, of frightful sloven- 
Jiness ; on whose chin a Joad of pray 
hair neglected lies ; his eyes are flame : 
his vestments hang from his shoulders 
by a knot, with filth overgrown. Flim- 
self thrusts on the barge with a pole, 
and tends the sails, and wafts over the 
bodies in Ins iron-coloured boat, now in 
years ; but the god is of fresh and green 
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old age. Hither the whole tribe is 
swarms come pouring to the banks, 
matrons and men, the souls of magnanit 
mous heroes who had gone through life, 
boys and unmarried maids, and young 
men who had been stretched on the fune- 
ral pile before the eyes of their parents ; 
as numerous as withered leaves fall in the 
woods with the first cold of autumn, or 
as numerous as birds flock to the land 
from deep ocean, when the chilling year 
drives them beyond sea, and sends them 
to sunny climes. They stood praying to 
cross the flood the first, and were stretch- 
ing forth their hands with fond desire to 
gain the further bank: but the sullen 
boatman admits sometimes these, some- 
times those; while others to a great 
distance removed, he debars from the 
banks.” 

And Shakespeare, 
Aim 
- assed, methought, the melancholy flood 


With that grim ferryman which poets write of, 
Unto the eNgden of perpetual might.” 


87. 


sure, III., 


Richard Vl. 1, 


Shakespeare, J/easure for Alca- 
I :— 
‘‘ This sensible warm motion to become. 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

Yo be amprisonced in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world ; or to be worse than worst 

Of those that lawless and incertain thoughts 

Imagine howling.” 

89. Virgil, ned, VI.: ‘* This is 
the region of Ghosts, of Sleep and 
drowsy Nicht ; to waft over the bodies 
of the livife in in my Stygian boat is not 
permitted. ” 

93. The souls that were to be saved 
assembled at the mouth of the Tiber, 
where they were received by the celestial 
pilot, or ferryman, who transported them 
ty the shores of Purgatory, as described 
wn Pug. L, 

94. Many critics, and foremost among 
them Padre Pompeo Venturi, - blame 
Dante for iningling together things Pa- 
gan and Christian. But they should 
remember how through all the Middle 
Ages human thought was wrestling with 
the old traditions; how many Pagan 
observances passed into Christianity in 
those early days ; what reverence Dante 
had for Virgil and the classics ; and how 
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many Christian nations still preserve 
some traces of Paganism in the names of 
the stars, the months, and the days. 
Padre Pompeo should not have forgotten 
that he, though a Christian, bore a Pagan 
name. which perhaps is as evidenta druétlo 
miscuctio in a learned Jesuit, as any which 
he has pointed out in Dante. 

Upon him and other commentators of 
the Divine Poem, a very amusing chap- 
ter might be written. While the great 
Comedy is going on upon the scene 
above, with all its pomp and music, these 
critics in the pit keep up such a per- 
petual wrangling among themselves, as 
seriously to disturb the performance. 
Biagioli is the most violent of all, parti- 
cularly against Venturi, whom he calls 
an ‘‘ infamous dirty dog,” soszo can vitu- 
perato, an epithet hardly permissible in 
the most heated literary controversy. 
Whereupon in return Zani de’ Ferranti 
calls Biagioli ‘‘aninurbane grammarian,”’ 
and a ‘‘imost ungrateful ingrate,”—giel 
granimaiico inurbano ... tiugrato in- 
Eratissinio, 

Any one who is desirous of tracing 
out the presence of Paganism in Chris- 
tianity will find the subject amply dis- 
cussed by Middleton in his Letter from 
Nome. 

109. Dryden’s Aencis, B. VI. :— 


** His eyes like hollow furnaces on fire.” 


112, Homer, Z/ad, VI.: ‘* As is the 
race of leaves, such is that of men ; 
some Icaves the wind scatters upon the 
ground, and others the budding wood 
produces, for they come again in the 
season of Spring. So is the race of 
men, one springs up and the other 
dies,”’ 

See also Note 82 of this canto. 

Mr. Ruskin, Afodern Painters, III. 
160, says :— 

‘‘When Dante describes the spirits 
falling from the bank of Acheron ‘as 
dead leaves flutter from a bough,’ he 
gives the most perfect image possible 
of their utter lightness, Jeebleness, pas- 
Siveness, and scattering agony of desparr, 
without, however, for an instant losing 
his own clear perception that ese are 
souls, and ¢hose are leaves: he makes no 
confusion of one with the uther.”’ 

Shelley in his Ode to the West Wind 


inverts this image, and compares the 
dead leaves to ghosts :— 


“Oo mie West Wind ! thou breath of Autumn’s 
ing } 
Thou from whose presence thegleaves dead 
Are driven like ghosts, frout an enchanter 
fleeing, 
Yellow, ana black, and pale, and hectic red, 
Pestilence-stricken multitudes. 





CANTO IV. 


-1. Dante is borne across the river 
Acheron in his sleep, he does not tell 
us how, and awakes on the brink of 
‘*the dolorous valley of the abyss.” 
He now enters the First Circle af the 
Inferno ; the Limbo of the Unbaptized, 
the border land, as the name denotes. 

Frate Alberico in § 2 of his Vision 
says, that the divine punishments are 
tempered to extreme youth and old 
age. 

‘* Man is first a little child, then grows 
and reaches adolescence, and attains to 
youthful vigour; and, little by little 
growing weaker, declines into old age ; 
and at every step of life the sum of his 
sins increases. So likewise the little 
children are punished least, and more 
and more the adolescents and the youths; 
until, their sins decreasing with the long- 
continued torments, punishment also be- 
gins to decrease, as if by a kind of old 
age (veluti guadam senectute).” 

10. Frate Alberico, in § 9: “ The 
darkness was so dense and impenetrable 
that it was impossible to see anything 
there.” 

28. Mental, not physical pain; what 
the French theologians call da peine du 
dam, the privation of the sight of God. 

30. Virgil, Zen’, VI.: ‘* Forth- 
with are heard voices, loud wailings, 
and weeping ghosts of infants, in the first 
opening of the gate; whom, bereaved 
of sweet life out of the course of nature, 
and snatched from the breast, a black 
day cut off, and buried in an untimely 
grave.” 

53. The descent of Christ into 
Timbo. Neither here nor elsewhere 
in the Inferno dves Dante mention the 
name of Christ. 

72. The reader will not fail to ob 
serve how Dante makes the word Aonour, 
in its various forms, ting and reverberate 
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through these lines,—orrevol, onort, or- 
ranza, onrata, onorata! 

86. Dante puts the sword into the 
hand of Homer as a symbol of his war- 
like epic, which is a has, See the Sword. 

93. Upon this line Boccaccio, Co- 
mento, says: ‘A proper thing it is to 
honour every man, but especially those 
v’ho are of one and the same profession, 
as these were with Virgil.” 

too. Another assertion of Dante’s 
consciousness of his own power as a poet. 

106. This is the Noble Castle of 
human wit and learning, encircled with 
its seven scholastic walls, the Z7zvzuz1, 
Logic, Grammar, Rhetoric, and the 
Quadrivium, Arithmetic, Astronomy, 
Geometry, Music. 

The fair rivulet is Eloquence, which 
Dante does not seem to consider a very 
profound matter, as he and Virgil pass 
over it as if it were dry ground. 

118. Of this word ‘‘enamel” Mr. 
Ruskin, A/oderm Painters, 1. 227, re- 
marks :— 

‘*The first instance I know of its 
right use, though very probably it had 
been so employed before, is in Dante. 
The righteous spirits of the pre-Chris- 
tian ages are seen by him, though in 
the Inferno, yet in a place open, lumi- 
nous and high, walking upon the ‘ green 
enamel.’ 

‘*T am very sure that Dante did not 
use this phrase as we use it. He knew 
well what enamel was:; and his readers, 
in order to understand him thoroughly, 
must remember what it is, —a vitreous 
paste, dissolved in water, mixed with 
metallic oxides, to give it the opacity 
and the colour required, spread in a moist 
state on metal, and afterwards hard- 
encd by fire, so as never to chanye. And 
Dante means, in using this metaphor of 


the grass of the Inferno, to mark that it! 


is laid as a tempering and cooling sub- 
stance over the dark, metallic, gloomy 
ground; but yet so hardened by the fire, 
that it is not any more fresh or living 
grass, but a smuovth, silent, lifeless bed 
of eternal green. And we know how 
hard Dante’s idea of it was; because 
afterwards, in what is perhaps the most 
awful passage of the whole Inferno, 
when the three furies rise at the top of 
the Lurning tower, and, catching sight 
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of Dante, and not being able to get at 
him, shriek wildly for the Gorgon to 
come up, too, that they may turn hin 
into stone, the word stone is not hard 
enough for them. Stone might crumble 
away after it was made, or something 
with life might grow upon it; no, it 
shall not be stone ; they will make enamel 
of him; nothing can grow out of that ; 
it is dead for ever.” 

And yet just before, line 111, Dante 
speaks of this meadow as a ‘‘ meadow 
of fresh verdure.” 

Compare Brunetto’s Zesoretto, XIII. 


* Or va mastro Brunetto 
Per lo cammino stretto, 
Cercando di vedere, 
E toccare, e sapere 
Cid, che gli 3 destinato. 
E non fui guar andateo, 
Ch’ i’ fui nella diserta, 
Dov’ i’ non trovai certa 
Nz strada, n@ sentiero. 
Deh che paese fero 
Lrovai in quelle parti ! 
Che s’ io sapessi d' arti 
Quivi mi bisognava, 
Cht quanto pill mirava, 
Pit mi parea selvaggio. 
Quivi non ha viaggio, 
Quivi non ha persone, 
Quivi non ha magione, 
Non bestia, non uccello, 
Non fiume, non ruscello, 
Non formica, n@ mosca, 
Ne cosa, ch’ i’ conosca, 
E io pensando forte, 
Dottai ben della morte. 
E non ¢ maraviglhia ; 
Ché ben trecento miglia 
Girava d’ ogni lato 
Quel paese snagiato. 
Ma s} m’ assicurai 
ade mi ricordai 
Del sicuro segnale, 
Che contra tutto male 
Mi da securamento: 
E io presi ardimento, 
Quasi per avventura 
Per una valle scura, 
Tanto, ch’ al terzo giorno 
[’ mi trovai d’ intorno 
Un grande pian giocondo, 
Lo pit! gaio del mondo, 
E lo pit dilettosa. 
Ma ricontar non oso 
Cid, ch’ io trovai, e vidi, 
Se Dio mi guardi, ¢ guidi, 
Io non sarei creduto 
Di cid, ch’ 7’ ho veduto; 
Ch’ i’ vidi Imperadori, 
Re, ¢ gran signori, 
E mastri di scienze, 
Che cittavan sentenze ; 
E vidi tante cose, 
Che gid’n rime, nd'n prose 
Non 'e poria ritrare, 
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128. In the Convito, 1V. 28, Dante 
makes Marcia, Cato’s wife, a symbol of 
the noble soul: ‘‘ fer fa quale Marzia 
x’ intende la nobile ania.” 

129. The Saladin of the Crusades. 
See Gibbon, Chap. LIX. Dante also 
makes mention of him, as worthy of 
affectionate remembrauce, in the Con- 
vito, IV. 2. Mr. Cary quotes the fol- 
lowing passage from Knolles's story 
of the Turks, page $7 :— 

‘¢About this time (1193) died the 
great Sultan Saladin, the greatest terror 
of the Christians, who, mindful of man’s 
fragility and the vanity ef worldly 
honours, commanded at the time of his 
death no solemnity to be used at his 
burial, but only his shirt, in manner of 
an ensign, made fast unto the point of 
a lance, to be carried before his dead 
body as an ensign, a plain priest going 
before, and crying aloud unto the peo- 
ple in this sort, ‘Saladin, Conqueror 
of the East, of all the greatness and 
riches he had in his life, carrieth not 
with him anything more than his shirt.’ 
A sight worthy so great a_ king, as 
wanted nothing to his eternal commen- 
dation more than the true knowledge 
of his salvation in Christ Jesus. He 
reigned about sixteen years with great 
honour.” 

The following story of Saladin is 
from the Cento Nowdlle Antiche.  Ros- 
coe’s /talian Novelists, T, 18 :— 

**On another occasion the great Sa- 
ladin, in the career of victory, pro- 
claimed a truce between the Christian 
armies and his own. During this in- 
terval he visited the camp and the cities 
velonging to his enemies, with the de- 
sign, should he approve of the customs 
and manners of the people, of embra- 
cing the Christian faith. He observed 
their tables spread with the finest da- 
mask coverings ready prepared for the 
feast, and he praised their magnificence. 
On entering the tents of the king of 
France during a festival, he was much 
pleased with the order and ceremony 
with which everything was conducted, 
and the courteous manner in which he 
feasted his nobles; but when he ap- 
proached the residence of the poorer 

8, and perceived them devouring 
their miserable pittance upon the 
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ground, he blamed the want of grati- 
tude which permitted so many faithful 
followers of their chief to fare so much 
worse than the rest of their Christian 
brethren. s 

‘‘ Afterwards, several of the Chris- 
tian leaders returned with the Sultgn to 
observe the manners of the Saracens. 
They appeared much shocked on see- 
ing all ranks of people take their meals 
sitting upon the ground. The Sultan 
led them into a grand pavilion where 
he feasted his court, surrounded with 
the most beautiful tapestries, and rich 
foot-cloths, on which were wrought 
large embroidered figures of the cross. 
The Christian chiefs trampled them 
under their feet wifh the utmost indif- 
ference, and even rubbed their boots, 
and spat upon them. 

“On perceiving this, the Sultan 
turned towards them in the greatest 
anger, exclaiming: ‘And do you who 
pretend to preach the cross treat it 
thus ignominiously? Gentlemen, I am 
shocked at your conduct. Am I to 
suppose from this that the worship of 

our Deity consists only in words, not 

in actions? Neither your manners nor 
your conduct please me.’ And on this 
he dismissed them, breaking cff the 
truce and commencing hostilities more 
warmly than before.” 

143. Avicenna, an Arabian physi- 
cian of Ispahan in the eleventh century. 
Born 980, died 1036. 

144. Averrhoes, an Arabian scholar 
of the twelfth century, who translated 
the works of Aristotle, and wrote a 
commentary upon them. Ile was born 
in Cordova in 1149, and died in Mo- 
rocco, about 1200. He was the head 
of the Western School of philosophy, 
as Avicenna was of the Eastern, 





CANTO V. 


In the Second Circle are found the 
souls of carnal sinners, whose punish- 
ment 1s 
‘*To be imprisoned in the viewless wind: 


And blown with restless violence rouz 
The pendent world.” 


about 


2. The circles grow smaller and 
smaller as they descend. 
4. Minos, the king of Crete, so ree 
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fowtied for jitstice as to be called the 
Favourite of the Gods, and after death 
made Supreme Judge in the Infernal 
Regions, Dante furnishes him with a 
tail, thus cdaverting him, after the 
medizeval fashion, into a Christian de- 
mon, 

21. Thou, too, as well as Charon, to 
whom Virgil has already made the same 
reply, Canto VI. 22. 

28. In Canto I. 60, the sun is silent; 
here the light is dumb. 

51. Gower, Confessio Amantis, VIIL., 
gives a similar list ‘‘ of gentil folke that 
whilom were lovers,” seen by him as 
he lay in a swound anu listened to the 
music 


‘ 
**Of bombarde and of clarionne 
With cornemuse and shalmele.” 


61. Queen Dido. 

65. Achilles, being in love with 
Polyxena, a daughter of Priam, went 
unarmed to the t&nple of Apollo, where 
he was put to death by Paris. 

Gower, Confessio Amantis, IV., 
SAYS :— 

“For I have herde tell also 
Achulles left his armes so, 
Both of himself and of his men, 
At Trvie for Polixenen 
Upon her love when he felle, 
That for no chaunce that befelle 
Among the Grekes or up or down 
He wolde nought ayen the town 
Ben armed for the love of her.” 


‘*T know not how,” says Bacon in his 
Essay on Love, ‘‘ but martial men are 
given to love; I think it is but as they 
are given to wine ; for perils commonly 
ask to be paid in pleasure.” 

67. Taris of Troy, of whom Spenser 
says, Furise Cutcene, LL. ix. 34 :— 

** Most famous Worthy of the world, by whome 

That warre was kindled which did Troy in- 

me 

And stately towres of Ilon whilome 


Brought unto balefull ruine, was by name 
Sir Paris, far renown'd through noble fame.” 


Tristan is the Sir Tristram of the 
Romances of Chivalry. See his adven- 
tures in the Afort @Arthure. Also 
Thomas of Ercildoune’s Sir Tristram, a 
Metrical Romance. Wis amours with 
Yseult or Ysonde bring him to this 
circle of the Inferno. 

aj. Shakespeare, Sonnet CVI, i 
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‘© When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I sce descriptions of the fairest wights 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme ‘ 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights." 


See also the “‘ wives and daughters of 
chieftains ” that appear to Ulysses, in 
the Odyssey, Book XI. 

Also Milton, faradise Regained, II. 
357:— 

‘* And ladies of the Hesperides, that seemed 

Fairer then feigned of old, or fabled since 

Of fairy damsels met in forest wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 

Lancelot, or Palleas, or Pellenore,” 

89. In the original Paer perso, the 
perse air. Dante, Convitv, 1V. 20, de- 
fines perse as ‘‘a colour mixed of purple 
and black, but the black predominates.” 
Chaucer’s ‘* Doctour of Phisike” in the 
Canterbury Tales, Prologue 441, wore 
this colour :-— 


“Tn sanguin and in perse he clad was alle, ¢ 
Lined with taffata and with sendalle.” 


The Glossary defines it, ‘‘skie-coloured, 
of a bluish gray.” The word is again 
used, VII. 103, and Jwrg. IX. 97. 

97. The city of Ravenna. ‘‘ One 
reaches Ravenna,” says Ampére, Vovage 
Dantesque, p. 311, “by journeying along 
the borders of a pine forest. which is 
seven leagues in length, and which 
seemed to me an immense funcreal wood, 
serving as an avenue to the common 
tomb of those two great powers, Dante 
and the Roman Impire in the West. 
There is hardly room for any other 
memories than theirs. Put other poetic 
names are,attached to the Pine Woods 
of Kkavenna. Not long ago Lord Byron 
evoked there the fantastic tales borrowed 
by Dryden from Boccaccio, and now he 
is himself a figure of the past, wandering 
in this melancholy place. I thought, in 
traversing it, that the singer of despair 
nad ridden along this melancholy shore, 
trodden before him by the graver and 
slower footstep of the poet of the 
Inferno.” 

99. Quoting this linc, Ampere res 
marks, Voyage Dantlesque, p. 312: ‘*We 
have only to cast our eyes upon the map 
to recognize the topographical exactitude 
of this last expression. In fact, in all the 
upper part of its course, the Po receives 
a multitude of affluents, which converge 
towards its bed. They are the Tessisi, 
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the Adda, the Olio, the Mincio, the 

rebbia, the Bormida, the Taro ;— 
names which recur so often in the histo 
of the wars of the fifteenth and sixteent 
centuries.” 

103. Here the word /ove is repeated, 
as the word Aonxour was in Canto IV. 72. 
The verse murmurs with it, like the 
“moan of doves in immemorial elms.” 

St. Augustine says in his Coz/esszons, 
T1I. 1: I loved not yet, yet I loved to 
love... . . I sought what I might love, 
in love with loving.” 

104. I think it is Coleridge who 
says: ‘* The desire of man is for the 
woman, but the desire of woman is for 
the desire of man.” 

107. Caina is in the lowest circle 
of the Inferno, where fratricides are 
punished. 

J16. Francesca, daughter of Guido 
da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, and wife 
of Gianciotto Malatesta, son of the Lord 
of Rimini. The lover, Paul Malatesta, 
was the brother of the husband, who, 
discovering their amour, put them both 
to death with his own hand. 

Carlyle, /hras and Lero lWorship, 
Lect. ITI., says :— 

‘* Dante’s painting is not graphic only, 
brief, true, and of a vividness as of fire 
in dark night ; taken on the wider scale, 
it is every way noble, and the outcome 
of a great soul. Francesca and her 
Lover, what qualities in that! A thing 
woven as out of rainbows, on a ground 
of eterna] black. A small flute-voice of 
infinite wail speaks there, inte, our very 
heart of hearts. A touwh of woman- 
hood in it too: della delta persona, che 
mi fu tolta; and how, even in the Pit of 
woe, it is a solace that Ze will never part 
from her! Saddest travedy in these a/tz 
§uat, And the racking winds, in that 
aer bruno, whirl them away again, to 
wail for ever !—Stranve to think: Dante 
was the friend of this poor Francesca’s 
father; Francesca herself may have sat 
upon the Poet’s knee, as a bright, inno- 
cent little child. Infinite pity, yet also 
infinite rigour of law: it is so Nature is 
made; it is so Dante discerned that she 
was made.” 

Later commentators assert that Dante’s 
friend Guido was not the father of Fran- 
cesca, but her nephew. 
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Boccaccio’s account, translated from his 
Commentary by Leigh Hunt, Svories 
from the Italian Poets, Appendix II., is 
as follows :— 

‘*You must know that t&is lady, Ma- 
donna Francesca, was daughter of Messer 
Guido the Elder, lord of Ravenna and 
of Cervia, and that a long and grievous 
war having been waged between hith 
and the lords Malatesta of Rimini, a 
treaty of peace by certain mediators was 
at length concluded between them ; the 
which, to the end that it might be the 
more firmly established, it pleased both 
parties to desire to fortify by relation- 
ship; and the matter of this relationship 
was so discoursed, that the said Messer 
Guido agreed to givefhis young and fair 
dauchter in marriage to Gianciotto, the 
son of Messer Malatesta. Now, thie 
being made known to certain of the 
friends of Messer Guido, one of them 
said to him: ‘Take care what you do ; 
for if you contrive not nfatters discreetly, 
such relationship will beget scandal. 
You know what manner of person your 
daughter is, and of how Totty a spirit ; 
and if she see Gianciotto before the bond 
is tied, neither you nor any one else will 
have power to persuade her to marry 
him; therefore, if it so please you, it 
seems to me that it would be good ta 
conduct the matter thus: namely, that 
Gianciotto should not come hither him- 
self to marry her, but that a brother of 
his should come and espouse her in his 
name.’ 

**Gianciotto was a man of great spirit, 
and hoped, after his father’s death, to 
become lord of Rimini; in the contem- 
plation of which event, albeit he was 
rade in appearance anda crippie, Messer 
Guido desired him fora son-in-law above 
any one of his brothers. Discerning, 
therefore, the reasonableness of what his 
friend counselled, he secretly disposed 
matters according to his deviee; anda 
day being appointed, Polo, a brother of 
Gianciotto, came to Ravenna with full 
authority to espouse Madonna Francesca. 
Polo was a handsome man, very plea- 
sant, and of a courteous breeding ; and 
passing with other gentlemen over the 
court-yaid of the palace of Messer Guido, 
a damsel who knew him pointed him out 


to Madonna Francesca through an open- 
® 
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ing in the casement, saying, ‘That is he 
that is to be your husband;’ and so 
indeed the poor lady believed, and incon- 
tinently placed in him her whole affec- 
tion ; and tly ceremony of the marriage 
having been thus brought ahout, and the 
lady conveyed to Rimini, she became 
nof aware of the deceit till the morning 
ensuing the marriage, when she beheld 
Gianciotto rise from her side ; the which 
discovery moved her to such disdain, 
that she became not a whit the less 
rooted in her love for Polo. Neverthe- 
less, that it grew to be unlawful I never 
heard, except in what is written by this 
author (Dante), and possibly it might so 
have become ; albeit P take what he says 
to have been an invention framed on the 
gage rather than anything which 

e knew of his own knowledge. Be 
this as it may, Polo and Madonna Fran- 
cesca living in the same house, and 
Gianciotto being gone into a certain 
neighbouring dittrict as governor, they 
fell into great companionship with one 
another, suspecting nothing; but a ser- 
vant of Gianciotto’s, noting it, went to 
his master and told him how matters 
looked ; with the which Gianciotto being 
fiercely moved, secretly 1eturned to 
Rimini; and seeing Polo enter the room 
of Madonna Francesca the while he him- 
self was arriving, went straight to the 
door, and finding it locked inside, called 
to his lady to come out ; for, Madonna 
Francesca and Polo having descried him, 
Polo thought to escape suddenly through 
an opening in the wall, by means of 
which there was a descent into anéther 
room ; and therefore, thinking to conceal 
his fault either wholly or in part, he 
threw himself into the opening, telling 
the lady to go and open the door. But 
his hope did not turn out as he expected ; 
for the hem of a mantle which he had on 
caught upon a nail, and the lady open- 
ing the door meantime, in the belief that 
all would be well by reason of Polo’s 
not being there, Gianciotto caught sight 
of Polo as he was detained by the hem 
of the mantle, and straightway ran with 
his dagger in his hand to kill him; where- 
upon the lady, to prevent it, ran between 
them ; but Gianciotto having lifted the 
dagger, and put the whole force of his 
arm into the blow, there came to pass 
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what he had not desired, —namely, that 
he struck the dagger into the of 
the lady before 1t could reach Polo; by 
which accident, being as one Who had 
loved the lady better than himself, he 
withdrew the dagger and again struck at 
Polo, and slew him; and so leaving 
them bath dead, he hastily went his way 
and betook him to his wonted affairs; 
and the next morning the two lovers, 
with many tears, were buried together in 
the same grave.” 

121, This thought is from Boethius, 
De Consolat. Philos., Lib. II. Prosa 4: 
‘In omni adversitate fortuna, infelicis- 
stmum genus est infortunit fursse felicem 
et non esse.” 

In the Convito, II. 16, Dante speaks 
of Boethius and Tully as having directed 
him ‘‘to the love, that is to the study, 
of this most gentle lady Philosophy.” 
From this Venturi and Biagioli itifer 
that, by the Teacher, Boethius is meant, 
not Virgil. 

This interpretation, however, can 
hardly be accepted, as not in one place 
only, but throughout the Inferno and 
the Purgatorio, Dante proclaims Virgil 
as his Teacher, 2/ mto Dottore. Lombardi 
thinks that Virgil had experience of this 
‘‘oreatest sorrow,” finding himself also 
in ‘‘the infernal prison ;” and that it is 
to this, in contrast with his happy life on 
earth, that Francesca alludes, and not to 
anything in his writings. 

128. The Romance of Launcelot of 
the Lake. See Delvan, vdhotagne 
Bleue :—, 

‘‘Chap. 39. Comment Launcelot et la 
Reine Geniévre devisérent de choses et 
d’autres, et surtout de choses amou- 


‘La Reine, voyant qu'il n’osait plus 
rien faire ni dire, i prit par le menton 
et le baisa assez longuement en pié& 
sence de Gallehault.” 

The Romance was to these two lovers 
what Galleotto (Gallehault or Si: Gala- 
had) had been to Launcelot and Queen 
Guenever. 

Leigh Hunt speaks of the episode of 
Francesca as standing in the Inferno 
‘‘Jike a lily in the mouth of Tartaryg * 

142. Chaucer, KXnightes Tale = 

“The colde death, with mouth 
gaping upright.” 
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CANTO VI. 


¢ 2, The sufferings of these two, and 

the pity it excited in him. As in Shake- 

speare, Othello, IV. 1: “But yet the 

pity of it, Iago !—O Iago, the pity of it, 
re) {! 


7. In this third circle are punished 
the Gluttons. Instead of the feasts of 
former days, the light, the warmth, the 
comfort, the luxury, and ‘‘ the frolic 
wine’ of dinner tables, they have the 
murk and the mire, and the “rain eter- 
nal, maledict, and cold, and heavy”; 
and are barked at and bitten by the dog 
in the yard. 

Of Gluttony, Chaucer says in Zhe 
Persones Tale, p. 239 :— 

‘* He that is usant to this sinne of 
pons he ne may no sinne withstond, 

e must be in servage of all vices, for it 
is® the devils horde, ther he hideth him 
and resteth, Tnis sinne hath many 
spices. The first is dronkennesse, that 

the horrible sepulture of mannes 
reson: and therefore whan a man is 
dronke, he hath lost his reson : and this 
is dedly sinne. But sothly, whan that a 
man is not wont to strong drinkes, and 
peraventure ne knoweth not the strength 
of the drinke, or hath feblenesse in his 
hed, or hath travailled, thurgh which he 
drinketh the more, al be he sodenly 
caught with drinke, it is no dedly sinne, 
but venial. The second spice of glo- 
tonie is, that the spirit of a man wexeth 
all trouble for dronkennesse, and be- 
reveth a man the discretion of his wit. 
The thridde spice of glotoni@ is, whan a 
man devoureth his mete, and hath not 
see maner of eting. The fourthe is, 
whan thurgh the gret abundance of his 
mete, the humours in his body ben dis- 
tempered. The fifthe is, foryetfulnesse 
by to moche drinking, for which some- 
time a man forgeteth by the morwe, 
what he did over eve.” 

52. It is a question whether Ciacco, 
Hog, is the real name of this person, or 
a nickname. Boccaccio gives him no 
other. He speaks of him, Comento, VI., 
as a noted diner-out in Florence, ‘* who 
frequented the geny and the rich, and 
particularly those who ate and drank 
sumptuously and delicately ; and when 
be was invited by them to dine, he 
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went ; and likewise when he was not 
invited by them, he invited himself; 
and for this vice he was well known to 
all Florentines ; though apart from this 
he was a well-bred man acgording to his 
condition, eloquent, affable, and of good 
feeling; on account of which he was 
welcomed by every gentleman.” —e 

The following story from the Decamyp- 
rone, Gior. IX., Nov. viii. translation 
of 1684, presents a lively picture of 
social life in Florence in Dante’s time, 
and is interesting for the glimpse it gives. 
not only of Ciacco, but of Philippo Ar- 
genti, who is spoken of hereafter, Canto 
VIII. 61. The Corso Donati here men- 
tioned is the Leader of the Neri. His 
ie death is predicted, Purg. XXIV. 

2:— 

‘*There dwelt somtime in Florence 
one that was generally called by the 
name of Ciacco, a man being the greatest 
Gourmand and grossest Feeder as ever 
was scen in any Countgey, all his means 
and procurements meerly unable to main- 
tain expences for filling his belly. But 
otherwise he was of sufficient and com- 
mendable carriage, fairly demeaned, and 
well discoursing on any Argument: yet 
not as a curious and spruce Courtier, but 
rather a frequenter of rich mens Tables, 
where choice of good chear.is seldom 
wanting, and such should have his Com- 
pany, albeit not invited, he had the 
Courage to bid himself welcome. 

**At the same time, and in our City 
of Florence also, there was another man 
named Biondello, very low of stature, 
yet comely formed, quick witted, more 
neat and brisk than a Butterflie, always 
wearing a wrought silk Cap on his head, 
and not a hair standing out of order, but 
the tuft flourishing above the forehead, 
and he such another trencher flie for the 
Table, as our forenamed Ciacco was. 
It so fell out on a morning in the Lent 
time, that he went into the Fish-market, 
where he bought two goodly Lampreys 
for Messer Viero de Cac and was 
espyed by Ciacco, who, coming to Bion- 
dello, said, ‘What is the meaning of 
this cost, and for whom is it?’ Whereto 
Biondeilo thus answered, ‘ Yesternight 
three other Lampreys, far fairer than 
these, and a whole Sturgeon, were sent 
unto Messer Corso Donati, and being 
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not sufficient to feed divers Gentlemen, 
whom he hath invited this day to dine 
with him, he caused me to buy these two 
beside: Dost not thou intend to make 
one of them?’ ‘ Yes, I warrant thee,’ 
replyed Ciacto, ‘thou knowest I can 
invite my self thither, without any other 
bidding.’ 

“So parting, about the hour of dinner 
tifhe Ciacco went to the house of Messer 
Corso, whom he found sitting and talking 
with certain of his Neighbours, but din- 
ner was not as yet ready, neither were 
they come thither to dinner. Messer 
Corso demanded of Ciacco, what news 
with him, and whether he went? ‘ Why, 
Sir,’ said Ciacco, ‘ I come to dine with 
you, and your good Company.’ Whereto 
Messer Cons answered, That he was 
welcome: and his other friends being 
gone, dinner was served in, none else 
thereat present but Messer Corso and 
Ciacco: all the diet being a poor dish 
of Pease, a little thea, of Tunny, anda 

t 





few small fishes fryed, without any other 
dishes to follow after. Ciacco seeing no 
better fare, but being disappointed of 
his expectatien, as longing to feed on 
the Lampreys and Sturgeon, and so to 
have made a full dinner indeed, was of 
@ quick gn Waray and apparently 
perceived that Biondello had meerly 
gull’d him in a knavery, which did not 
a little vex him, and made him vow to 
be revenged on Biondello, as he could 
compass occasion afterward. 

‘* Before many days were past, it was 
his fortune to meet with Biondello, who 
having told his jest to divers of his 
friends, and much good merryment 
made thereat: he saluted Ciacco in a 
kind manner, saying, ‘How didst thou 
like the fat Lampreys and Sturgeon 
which thou fed’st on at the house of 
Messer Corso?’ ‘ Well, Sir,’ answered 
Ciacco, ‘ perheps before Eight days 
pass over my head, thou shalt meet with 


as pleasing a dinnér asI did.’ So, part- 


. ing away from Biondello, he met with a 


bd 
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orter, such as are usually sent on 
Errands ; and hyring him to do a mes- 
sage for him, gave Bia a glass Bottle, 
ringing him near to the Hall-house 

of Cavicciuli, shewed him there a 
Knight, called Signior Philippo Argenti, 
a man of huge stature, very choleri 
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and sooner moved to Anger than any 
other man. ‘To him thou must ga 
with this Bottle in thy hand, and sag 
thus tohim. Sir, Biondello sent me to 
you, and courteously entreateth you, 
that you would erubinate this glass 
Bottle with your best Claret Wine, 
because he would make merry with a 
few friends of his, But beware he lay 
no hand on thee, because he may be 
easily induced to misuse thee, and su 
my business be disappointed.’ ‘ Well, 
Sir,’ said the Porter, ‘shall I say an 
thing else unto him?’ ‘No,’ quot 
Ciacco, ‘ only go and deliver this mes- 
sage, and when thou art returned, PU 
pay thee for thy pains.’ The Porter 
eing gone to the house, delivered his 
message to the Knight, who, being a 
man of no great civil breeding, but very 
furious, presently conceived that Bion- 
dello, whom he ne well enough, seat 
this message in mere mockage of him, 
and, starting up with fierce looks, said, 
‘ What Srnnation of Claret should [ 
send him? and what have I to do with 
him or his drunken friends? Let him 
and thee go hang your selves together.’ 
So he stept to catch hold on the Porter, 
but he being nimble ,and escaping from 
him, returned to Ciacco and told him 
the answer of Philippo. Ciacco, not a 
little contented, payed the Porter, and 
tarried in no place till he met Biondello, 
to whom he said, ‘ When wast thou at 
the Hall of Cavicciuli?’ ‘ Not a long 
while,’ answered Biondello; ‘but why 
dost thou demand such a question?’ 
‘ Because, tquoth Ciacco, ‘ Signior Phi- 
lippo hath sought about for thee, yet 
know not I what he would have with 
thee.’ ‘Is it so,’ replied Biondello, 
‘then I will walk thither presently, to 
understand his pleasure.’ ‘ 
‘* When Biondello was thus parted 
from him, Ciacco followed not ap off 
behind him, to behold the issue of this 
angry business ; and Signior Philippo, 
because he could not catch the Portes, 
continued much distempered, fretting 
and ne because he could not com- 
prehend the meaning of the Porter's 
message, but only surmised that Bions 
dello, by the procurement of some body 
else, had done this in scorn of him, 


ck, | While he remained thus deeply discage 
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ténted, he ed Biondello coming 
patie hind, end meeting him by the 
evay, he stept close to him and gave him 
a cruel blow on the Face, causing his 
Nose to fall out a bleeding. ‘ Alas, Sir,’ 
said Biondello, ‘ wherefore do you strike 
me?’ Signior Philippo, catching him 
by the hair of the head, trampled his 

fight Cap in the dirt, and his Cloak 
also, when, Jaying many violent blows 
pri him, he said, ‘ Villanous Traitor as 
thou art, Ill teach thee what it is to 


erubinate with Claret, either thy self or: 


aa of thy cupping Companions. Am I 
a Child to be jested withal ?’ 

'** Nor was he more furious in words 
than in stroaks also, beating him about 
the Face, hardly leaving any hair on his 
head, and dragging him along in the 
mire, spoiling all his Garments, and he 
not able, from the first blow given, to 
speak a word in defence of himself. In 
the end Signior Philippo having ex- 
treamly beaten him, and many people 
gathering about them, to succour a man 
so much misused, the matter was at 
large related, and manner of the message 
sending. For which they all did greatly 
teprehend Biondello, considering he 
knew what kind of man Philippo was, 
not any way to be jested withal. Bion- 
dello in tears maintained that he never 
sent any such message for Wine, or in- 


tended it in the least degree; so, when | 


the tempest was more mildly calmed, 
and Biondello, thus cruelly beaten and 
durtied, had gotten home to his own 
house, he could then remember that 
(questionless) this was ocd&sioned by 
Ciacco. 

“After some few days were passed 
dover, and the hurts in his face indiffer- 

tly cured, Biondello beginning to walk 
abroad in, chanced to meet with 
Ciacco, who, laughing heartily at him, 
said, ‘ Tell me, BiondeHo, how dost 
thou like the erubinating Claret of 
Signior Philippo?’ ‘As well,’ quoth 
Biondello, ‘as thou didst the Sturgeon 

nd Ss at. Messer Corso Dona- 
fies.” ‘Why then,’ said Ciacco, ‘ let 
these tokens continue familiar between 
thee and me, when thou wouldest be- 
“Stow such another dinner on me, then 
Will f erubinate thy Nose ‘with a Bottle 
_“% the same Claret,’ ‘But Biondello 


perceived to his cost that he had met 
with the worser bargain, and Ciacco got 
cheer without any blows; and therefore 
desired a peacefull attonement, each of 
them always after abstainigg from flout- 
ing one another.” 

Ginguene, Ast, Let. de l’Italte, Il. 
53, takes Dante severely to task, for 
wasting his pity upon poor Ciacco, but 
probably the poet had pleasant memo- 
ries of him at Florentine banquets in 
the olden time. Nor is it remarkable: 
that he should be mentioned only by his 
nickname. Mr. Forsyth cal Ttaly 
“‘ the land of Aicknames.” He says in 
continuation, /taly, p. 145 :— 

‘‘Ttalians have suppressec. the sur- 
names of their principal artists undee 
various designations. Many are known 
only by the names of their birthplace, as 
Correggio, Bassano, etc. Some. by 
those of their masters, as I] Salviati, 
Sansovino, etc. Some by their father’s 
trade, as Andrea del Sarto, Tintoretto, 
etc. Some ty their bodily defects, as 
Guercino, Cagnacci, etc. Some by the 
subjects in vw hich they excelled, as M. 
Angelo delle battaglie, Agostino delle 
perspettive. A few (I can recollect only 
four) are known, each as the srince of 
his respective school, by their Christian 
names alone: Michael Angelo, Raphael, 
Guido, Titian,” 

65. The Bianchi are called the Parte 
setyagoia, because its leaders, the Cerchi, 
came from the forest lands of Val di 
Sieve. The other party, the Neri, were 
led by the Donati. 

The following account of these fac- 
tions is from Giovanni Fiorentino, .a 
writer of the fourteenth century ; // Fé. 
corone, Gior. XIII. Nov. i., in Roscoe's 
Ltalian Novelists, I, 327. 

‘* In the city of Pistoia, at the time of 
its greatest splendour, there flourished 
a noble family, called the Cancellieri, 
derived from Messer Cancelliere, who 
had enriched himself with his commer- 
cial transactions. He had numerous 
sons by two wives, and they were all 
entitled by their wealth to assume’ the 
title of Cavalieri, valiant and worth 
men, and in all their actions magnanr 
mous arid courteous. And so fast did 
the various branches of this family 
spread, that in a short time they mum 
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bered a hundred men at arms, and bei 
superior to every other, both in weal 
and power, would have still increased, 
but that a cruel division arose between 
them, from some rivalship in the affec- 
tions of a lovely and enchanting girl, 
and from angry words they proceeded to 
thore angry blows. Separating into two 
partiés, those descended from the first 
wife took the title of Cancellieri Bianchi, 
and the others, who were the offspring 
of the second marriage, were called Can- 
cellieri Neri. 

** Having at last come to action, the 
Neri were defeated, and wishing to 
adjust the affair as well as they yet could, 
they sent their relation, who had offended 
the opposite party, to entreat forgiveness 
on the part of the Iveri, expecting that 
such sais conduct would meet 
with the compassion it deserved. On 
arriving in the presence of the Bianchi, 
who conceived themselves the offended 
party, the young man, on bended knees, 
appealed to their feelings for forgiveness, 
observing, that he had placed himself in 
their power, that so they might inflict 
what punishment they judged proper: 
when several of the younger members 
of the offended party, seizing on him, 
dragged him into an adjoining stable, 
and ordered that his right hand should 
be severed from his body. In the ut- 
most terror the halal with tears in his 
eyes, besought them to have mercy, and 
to take a greater and nobler revenge, by 
pardoning one whom they had it in their 

wer thus deeply to injure. But heed- 
ess of his prayers, they bound his hand 
by force upon the manger, and struck it 
off; a deed which excited the utmost 
tumult throughout Pistoia, and such 
indignation and reproaches from the 
injured party of the Neri, as to impli- 
cate the whole city in a division of 
aterests between them and the Bian- 
yi, which led to many desperate en- 
sounters. 

‘The citizens, fearful lest the faction 
might cause insurrections throughout 
the whole territory, in conjunction with 
the Guelfs, applied to the Florentines 
in order to reconcile them ; on which 
the Florentines took possession of the 
place, anti sent the partisans on both 
sides to the confines of Flarence, whence 
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it peppered that the Neri sought refi 

in the house of the Frescobaldi, and 
Bianchi in that of the Cerchi nel Garbo, , 
owing to the relationship which existed 
between them. The seeds of the same 
dissension being thus sown in Florence, 
the whole city became divided, the Cerchi 
espousing the interests of the Bianchi, 
and the Donati those of the Neri. 

‘*So rapidly did this pestifeious spirit 
gain ground in Florence, as frequently to 
excite the greatest tumult; and from a 
peaceable and flourishing state, it speedily 
became a scene of rapine and devastation, 
In this stage Pope Boniface VIII. was 
made acquainted with the state of thi 
ravaged and unhappy city, and sent the 
Cardinal Acqua Sparta on a mission te 
reform and pacify the enraged parties. 
But with his utmost efforts he was unable 
to make any impression, and accord- 
ingly, after declaring the place excommus 
nicated, departed. Florence being thus 
exposed to the greatest perils, and ina 
continued state of insurrection, Messer 
Corso Donati, with the Spini, the Pazzi, 
the Tosinghi, the Cavicciulh, and the 
populace attached to the Neri faction, 
applied, with the consent of their lead- 
ers, to Pope Boniface. They entreated 
that he would employ his interest with 
the court of France to send a force to 
allay these feuds, and to quell the party 
of the Bianchi. As soon as this was 
reported in the city, Messer Donati was 
banished, and his property forfeited, and 
the other heads of the sect were pro- 
plays fined and sent into exile. 

Aesser Donati, arriving at Rome, so far 
prevailed with his Holiness, that he sent 
an embassy to Charles de Valois, bro- 
ther to the king of France, declaring his 
wish that he should be made Emperor, 
and King of the Romans; under which 

asion Charles passed into Italy, re- 
instating Messer Donati and the Neri 
in the city of Florence. From this there 
only resulted worse evils, inasmuch as all 
the Bianchi, being the Icast Peaster, 
were universally oppressed and rob 
and Charles, oming the enemy 
Pope Boniface, conspired his death, be- 
cause the Pope had not fulfilled his pro- 
mise of presenting him with an imperial 
crown, From which events it may be 
seen that this vile faction was the caus 


ry 
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of discord in the cities of Florence and 
Pistoia, and of the other states of Tus- 
«any; and no less to the same source 
was to be attributed the death of Pope 
Boniface VIII.” 

69. Charles de Valois, called Senza- 
terra, or Lackland, brother of Philip the 
Fair, king of France. 

73. The names of these two remain 

unknown. Probably one of them was 
Dante’s friend Guido Cavalcanti. 
. 80. Of this Arrigo nothing whatever 
seems to be known, hardly even his 
name; for some commentators call him 
Arriyo dei Fisanti, and others Arrigo dei 
Fifanti. Of these other men of mark 
‘‘who set their hearts on doing good,” 
Farinata is among the Heretics, Canto 
X.; Tegghiaio and Rusticucci among 
the Sodomites, Canto XVI. ; and Mosca 
among the Schismatics, Canto XXVIII. 
e106, The philosophy of Aristotle. The 
same doctrine is taught by St. Augus- 
tine: ‘‘Cum fiet resurrectio carnis, et 
bonorum gaudia e tormenta malorum 
majora erunt.” 

115, Plutus, the God of Riches, of 
which Lord Bacon says in his Zssays -— 
**T cannot call riches better than the 
baggage of virtue; the Roman word is 
better, ‘impedimenta’; for as the bag- 

e is to an army, So is riches to virtue; 
it cannot be spared nor left behind, but 
it hindereth the march; yea, and the 
care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth 
the victory; of great riches there is no 
real use, except it be in the distribution ; 
the rest is but conceit... . . The per- 
sonal fruition in any man c&nnot reach 
to feel great riches: there is a custody of 
them ; or a power of dole and donative 
of them; or a fame of them; but no solid 
use to the owner.” 


CANTO VII. 


1, In this Canto is described the pun- 
ishment of the Avaricious and the Pro- 
digal, with Plutus as their jailer. His 
outcry of alarm is differently interpreted 
by different commentators, and by none 
very satisfactorily. The-curious student, 
Roping among them for a meaning, is 
ike Gowers young king, of whom he 
_ tays, jn his Confessio Amantis ;— 
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‘ Of deepe ymaginations 
And straunge interpretations, 
rroblemes und demaundes eke 
His wisedom was to finde and seke, 
Whereof he wolde in sondry wise 
Opposen hem, that weren wise ; 
But none of hem it mighp bere 
Upon his word to give answere.” 


But nearly all agree, I believe, in*con- 
struing the strange words into a cry®*of 
alarm or warning to Lucifer, that his - 
realm is invaded by some unusual appa- 
rition. 

Of all the interpretations given, the 
most amusing is that of Benvenuto Cellini, 
in his description of the Court of Justice 
in Paris, Roscoe’s Afemoirs of Benvenute 
Cellinz, Chap. xxi. :—~ 

‘*T stooped dowrf several times to ob 
serve what passed: the words which 1 
heard the judge utter, upon seeing two 
gentlemen who wanted to hear the frial, 
and whom the porter was endeavouring 
to keep out, were these: ‘ Be quiet, be 
quiet, Satan, get heilce, and leave off 
disturbing us.’ The terms were, Paéx, 
paix, Satan, allez, paix. As I had by 
this time thoroughly learnt the French 
language, upon hearing these words, I 
recollected what Dante said, when he 
with his master, Virgil, entered the gates 
of hell; for Dante and Giotto the painter 
were together in France, and visited Paris 
with particular attention, where the court 
of justice may be considered as hell. - 
Hence it is that Dante, who was like 
wise perfect master of the French, made — 
use of that expression ; and I have often 
been surprised, that it was never. under 
stood in that sense; so that I cannot 
help thinking, that the commentators on 
this author have often made him say 
things which he never so much as dreamed 
of.” 

Dante himself hardly seems to have 
understood the meaning of the words 
though he suggests that Virgil did. 

11, Theoverthrowof the Rebel Angels. 
St. Augustine says, ‘‘/dolatria et gualibes 
noxta superstitio fornicatio,est.” 

24. Must dance the Adda, a round 
dance of the olden time. It was a Roun- 
delay, or ningng and dancing together. 
Boccaccio’s Monna Belcolore ‘“ knew 
better than any one how to play the 
tambourine and lead the Ridda.” 
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27. As the word honour resounds in 
Canto IV., and the word ove inCanto V., 
90 here the words ro//ing and turning are 
the burden of the song, as if to suggest 
the motion of. Fortune’s wheel, so beau- 
tifully described a little later. 

39. Clerks, clerics, or clergy. Boc- 
caccid, Comento, remaths upon this pas- 
sage: ‘‘Some maintain, that the clergy 
wear the tonsure in remembrance and 
reverence of St. Peter, on whom, they 
say, it was made by certain evil-minded 
men as a mark of madness ; because not 
comprehending and not wishing to com- 
Abate his holy doctrine, and seeing 

im fervently preaching before princes 
and people, hs held that doctrine in 
Getestation, they thonght he acted as one 
out of his senses. Others maintain that 
the tonsure is worn as a mark of dignity, 
as a sign that those who wear it are more 
woithy than those who do not; and they 
call it corona, because, all the rest of the 
head being shavem a single circle of hair 
should be left, which in form of a crown 
surrounds the whole head.” a 

58. In like manner Chaucer, Persones 
ale, pp. 227, 337, reproves ill-keeping 
and ill-giving. 

“‘ Avarice, after the description of Seint 
Augustine, is a likerousnesse in herte to 
have erthly thinges. Som other folk sayn, 
that avarice is for to purchase many erthly 
thinges, and nothing to yeve to hem that 
han nede. And understond wel, that 
avarice standeth not only in land ne 
catel, but som time in science and in 
lorie, and in every maner outrageous 
Qing is avarice... .. 

‘“But for as moche as som folk ben 
tnmesurable, men oughten for to avoid 
and eschue fool-largesse, the whiche men 
clepen waste. Certes, he that is fool- 
large, he yeveth not his catel, but he 
leseth his catel. Sothly, what thing that 
he yeveth for vaine-glory, as to minstrals, 
and to folk that bere his renome ir the 
world, he hath do sinne thereof, and non 
almesse: certes, he leseth foule his good, 
that ne seketlt with the yefte of his good 
nothing but sinne. Ile is like to an hors 
that seketh rather to drink drovy or 
troubled water, than for to drink water 
of the clere well. And for as moche as 
they yeven ther as they shuld nat yeven, 
to hem apperteineth thilke malison, that 
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Crist shal yeve at the day of dome to hem 
that shul be dampned.” 

68, The Wheel of Fortune was one of: 
the favourite subjects of art and song in 
the Middle Ages. On a large square of 
white marble set in the pavement of the 
nave of the Cathedial at Siena, is the 
representation of a revolving wheel. 
Three boys are climbing and clinging at 
the sides and below; above is a dignified 
figure with a stern countenance, holding 
the sceptie and ball. At the four corners 
are inscriptions from Seneca, Euripides, 
Aristotle, and Epictetus. The same 
symbol may be seen also in the wheel-of- 
fortune windows of many churches ; as, 
for example, that of San Zeno at Verona, 
See Knight, Leclesrastical Architecture, 
II. plates v., vi. 

In the following poem Guido Caval- 
canti treats this subject in very much the 
same way that Dante does; and it is 
curious to observe *ow at particular 
times certain ideas seem to float in the 
air, and to become the property of every 
one who chooses to make use of them. 
From the similarity between this poem 
and the lines of Dante, one might infer 
that the two friends had discussed the 
matter in conversation, and atterwards 
that each had written out their common 
thought. 

Cavalcanti’s Song of Fortune, as trans- 
lated by Rossetti, Larly alan Poets, 
p. 366, runs as follows :— 


‘Lo! Iam she who makes the wheel to turn , 
Lot I am she who gives and takes away ; 
Blamed idly, day by day, 

In all mine acts by you, ye humankind. 

For whoso smites his visage and doth mourn 

What time he renders back my gifts to me, 

Learns then that I decree 

No state which mine own arrows may not find, 

Who sinh must fall:—this bear ye well in 
mund, 

Nur say, because he fell, I did him wrong. 

Yet mine 1s a vain song: 

For truly ye may find out wisdom when 

King Arthur's resting-pluce 1s found of men, 


“Ye make great marvel and astonishment 
What time ye see the sluggard lifted up 
And the just man to oreh 
And ye complain on God and on my sway, 
O humankind, ye sin in your complain: 
For ie that Lord who made the world te 

ive, a 

Lets me not take or give 
By mine own act, but as he wills I may, 
Yet 1s the mind of man so castaway 
That it discerns not the supreme behest 
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Alas ! ye wretchedest, 
And chide ye at God also? Shall not He 
Judge between good and evil righteously ? 


°*¢ Ah! had ye knowledge how God evermore, 
With agonies of soul and grievous heats, 
As on an anvil beats 
On them that in this earth hold high estate,— 
Ye would choose little rather than much store, 
And solitude than spacious palaces ; 
Such is the sore disease 
Of anguish that on all their days doth wait. 
Behold if they be not unfortunate, 
When oft the father dares not trust the son ! 
O wealth, with thee is won 
A worm to gnaw forever on his soul 
Whose abject life is laid in thy control ! 


* If also ye take note what piteous death 
They ofttimes make, whose hoards were mani- 


fold, 
Who cities had and gold : 
And multitudes of men beneath their hand ; 
Then he among you that most angereth 
Shall bless me saying, ‘‘ Lo! I worship thee 
That I was not as he 
hoe oes is thus accurst throughout the 
and,’ 

@ But now your living souls are held in band 
Of avarice, shutting you from the true light 
Which shows how sad and slight 
Are this world’s treasured riches and array 
That still change hands a hundred times a 

day. 

** For me,—could envy enter in my sphere, 
Which of all human taint is clean and quit,— 
I well might harbour it 
When I behold the peasant at his toil. 
Guiding his team, untroubled, free from fear, 
He leaves his perfect furrow as he goes, 

And gives his field repose 
From ene and tares and weeds that vex the 





soil : 
Thereto he labours, and without turmoil 
Entrusts his work to God, content if so 
Such guerdon from it grow 
‘Vhat in that year his family shall live : 
Nor care nor thought to other things will 
give. 

“ But now ye may no more have gpecch of me, 
for this mine office craves continual use : 
Ye therefore deeply muse 
Upon those things which ye have heard the 

while: 
Yea, and even yet remember heedfully 
How this my wheel a motion hath so flcet, 
That in an eyelid’s beat 
Him whom it raised it maketh low and vile. 
None was, nor is, nor shall be of such guile, 
Who could, or can, or shall, I say, at length 
Prevail against my strength. 
But still those men that are my questioners 
In bitter torment own their hearts perverse. 


** Song, that wast made to carry high intent 
Dissembled in the garb of humbleness,— 

' With fair and open face 
To Master Thomas let thy course be bent, 
Say that a great thing scarcely may be pent 
In little room: yet always pray that he 
Commend us, thee and me, 

. ‘fo them that are more apt in lofty speech: 

_» Bor truly one must learn ere lie can teach.” 
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74. This old Rabbinical tradition of 
the ‘‘ Regents of the Planets” has been 
painted by Raphael, in the Capella Chi- 
giana of the Church of Santa Maria del 
Popolo in Rome. See Mrs. Jameson, 
Sacred and Legendary Art, 1. 45. She 
says: ‘‘As a perfect example of grand 
and poetical feeling I may cite the angels 
as ‘Regents of the Planets’ in the 
Capella Chigiana. The Cupola repre- 
sents in a circle the creation of the solar 
system, according to the theological (or 
rather astrological) notions which then 
prevailed,—a hundred years before ‘the 
starry Galileo and his woes.’ In the 
centre is the Creator; around, in eight 
compartments, we have, first, the angel 
of the celestial sphere, who seems to a 
listening to the d&ine mandate, ‘ Let 
there be lights in the firmament of 
heaven’; then follow, in their order, the 
Sun, the Moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn. The name of each 
planet is expressed by its mythological 
representative ; the Sun by Apollo, the 
Moon by Diana ; and over each presides 
a grand, colossal winged spirit, seated or 
reclining on a portion of the zodiac as on 
a throne.” 

The old tradition may be found in 
Stehelin, Raddinical Literature, I. 157. 
See Purgatorio, XVI. 69, 

98. Past midnight. 

103. /erse, purple-black. See Canto 
V., Note 89. 

115. ‘‘Is not this a cursed vice?” says 
Chaucer in Zhe Persones Tale, p. 202, 
speaking of wrath. ‘‘ Yes, certes. Alas! 
it benimmeth fro man his witte and his 
reson, and all his debonaire lif spirituel,. 
that shulde keepe his soule. Certes it 
benimmeth also Goddes due lordship (and 
that is mannes soule) and the love of his 
neighbours ; it reveth him the quiet of 
his herte, and subverteth his soule.” 

And farther on he continues: ‘* After 
the sinne of wrath, now wolle I speke 
of the sinne of accidie, or slouth; for 
envie blindeth the herte of a man, and 
ire troubleth a man, and accidie maketh. 
him hevy, thoughtful, and wrawe. Envie 
and ire maken bitternesse in herte,. 
which bitternesse is mother of accidie, 
and benimmeth him the love cf alle 
goodnesse ; than is accidie the anguish 
of a trouble herte,” 
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And Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
I. 3. i. 3, speaking of that kind of melan- 
choly which proceeds from ‘* humors 
adust,” says: ‘‘For example, if it pro- 
ceeds from flagm (which is seldom, and 
not so frcquent as the rest) it stirs up 
dull symptomes, and a kind of stupidity, 
or impassionate hurt; they are sleepy, 
saith Savanarola, dull, slow, cold, block- 
ish, ass-like, asintnam melancholiam 
Melancthon calls it, they are much given 
to weeping, and delight in waters, ponds, 
pools, rivers, fishing, fowling, & They 
are pale of colour, slothful, apt to sleep, 
neavy, much troubled with the head- 
ache, continual meditation and muttering 
to themselves, they dream of waters, that 
at are in danger of.drowning, and fear 
such things.” 

See also Purg. XVII. 85. 





CANTO VIII. 


(] 

1. Boccaccio and some other com- 
mentators think the words ‘‘I say, con- 
tinuing,” are a confirmation of the theory 
that the first seven cantos of the Inferno 
were written before Dante’s banishment 
fream Florence. Others maintain that the 
words suggest only the continuation of 
the subject of the last canto in this. 

4. These two signal fires announce the 
arrival of two persons to be feiried over 
the wash, and the other in the distance is 
on the watch-tower of the City of Dis, 
answeiing these. 

19. Vhlegyas was the father of Ixion 
and Coionis. He was king of the La- 
pithz, and burned the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi to avenge the wiong done by 
the god to Coronis. His punishment in 
\ the infernal regions was to stand bencath 
a huge impending rock, always about to 
fall upon him. Virgil, <2ed, VI., says 
of him: ‘‘ Phlegyas, most wretched, is 
& monitor to all, and with loud voice 
proclaims through the shades, ‘ Being 
warned, learn righteousness, and not to 
centemn the gods.’”’ 

24. Virgil, ned, VI.: **The boat 
of sewn hide groaned under the weight, 
and, being leaky, took in much water 
from the lake.” 

49. Mr. Wright here quetes Spenser, 
Ruins of 7'1me :— 


* 
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“How many great ones may remembered 
Who in ther days most famously did flourish, 
Of whom no word we have, nor sign now see, | 
But as eungs wiped out with a sponge da 
perish.” 


51. Chaucer’s ‘‘sclandre of his cif- 
fame,”’ 

61. Of Philippo Argenti littleisknown, 
and nothing to his credit. Dante seems 
to have an especial peisonal hatred of 
him, as if in memory of some disagrec- 
able passage between them in the streets 
of Florence. Boccaccio says of him in 
his Comento: ‘*This Philippo Argenti, 
as Coppo di Borghese Domenichi de’ 
Cavicciuli was wont to say, was a very 
rich gentleman, so rich that he had the 
horse he used to ride shod with silver, 
and from this he had his surname; he 
was in person large, swarthy, muscular, 
of marvellous strength, and at the slightest 
provocation the most irascible of men? 
nor are any more known of his qualitier 
than these two, each in itself very blame- 
worthy.” He was of the Adimani family, 
and of the Neri faction; while Dante was 
of the Bianchi party, und in banishment. 
Perhaps this fact may explain the bitter- 
ness of his invective. 

This is the same Philippo Argenti who 
figures in Boccaccio’s fale See /nf. VI., 
note 52. The Ottsmo Comento says of 
him: ‘‘ He was a man of great pomp, 
and great ostentation, and much expen- 
diture, and little virtue and woith; and 
therefore the author says, ‘Goodness is 
none that decks his memory,’ ” 

And this is all that 1s known of the 
‘“* Fiorentino spirito bizzare,” forgotten 
by history, and immortalized in song. 
‘* What a barbarous strength and con- 
fusion of ideas,” exclaims Leigh Hunt, 
Italian Poets, p. 60, ‘is there in this 
whole passage about him! Arrogance 
punished by arrogance, a Christian 
mother blessed for the unchristian dis- 
dainfulness of her son, revenge boasted 
of and enjoyed, passion arguing in a 
circle,” 

70. The word ‘‘ mosques” paints at 
once to the imagination the City of Un- 
belief, 

78. Virgil, A¢ncd, VI., Davidson's 
Translation :— 

‘* A’neas on a sudden looks back, and 
under a rock on the left sees vast pris- 
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ong inclosed with a triple wall, which 
Tartarean Phlegethon’s rapid flood en- 

ns with tonents of flame, and whirls 
soaring rocks along. Fronting is a huge 
gate, with columns of solid adamant, 
that no strength of men, nor the gods 
themselves, can with steel demolish. An 
iron tower rises aloft; and there wakeful 
Tisiphone, with her bloody robe tucked 
up around her, sits to watch the vestible 
both night and day.” 

124. This arrogance of theirs; ¢ra- 
cotanza, oltracotansa; Brantome’s outre- 
cuidance; and Spenser’s surquedrie, 

125. The gate of the Inferno. 

130. The coming of the Angel, 
whose approach is described in the next 
canto, beginning at line 64. 





CANTO IX. 


*%. The flush of anger passes from 
Virgil’s cheek on seeing the pallor of 
Dante’s, and he tries to encourage him 
with assurances of success; but betrays 
his own apprehensions in the broken 
phrase, ‘‘ If not,” which he immediately 
covers with words of cheer. 

8. Such, or so great a one, is Bea- 
trice, the ‘‘fair and saintly Lady” of 
Canto IT. 53. 

9. The Angel who will open the 
gates of the City of Dis. 

16, J)ante seems to think that he has 
already reached the bottom of the in- 
fernal conch, with its many convolu- 
tions, 

"§2. Gower, Confessio Amants, I.i— 


“Cast not thin eye upon Meduse 
That thou be turned into stone.” 


Hawthorne has beautifully told thestory 
of “The Gorgon’s Head,” as well as 
many more of the classic fables, in his 
Wonder- Book. 

$4. The attempt which Theseus and 
Pirithous made to rescue Proserpine from 
the infernal regions, 

62, The hidden doctrine seems to 
be, that Negation or Unbelief is the 
Gorgon’s head which changes the heart 
to stone; after which there is ‘‘no more 
returning upward.” The Furies display 
it from the walls of the City of Heretics. 

i112, At Arles lie buried, according 
to old tradition, the Peers of Charle- 
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magne and their ten thousand men at 
arms. Archbishop Turpin, in his fa- 
mous History of Charles the Great, 
XXX., Rodd's Translation, I. 52, 
says :— 9 

‘After this the King and his army 
proceeded by the way of Gascony and 
Thoulouse, and came to Arles, where 
we found the army of Burgundy, whigh 
had left us in the hostile valley, bring- 
ing their dead by the way of Morbihan 
and Thoulouse, to bury them in the 
plain of Arles, Here we performed the 
rites of Estolfo, Count of Champagne; 
of Solomon; Sampson, Duke of Burgundy; 
Amold of Berlanda; Albericof Burgundy; 
Gumard, Esturinite, Hato, Juonius, Ber: 
ard, Berengaire, and) Naaman, Duke of 
Bourbon, and of ten thousand of their 
soldiers,” 

Boccaccio comments upon these tombs 
as follows :— 

‘* At Arles, somewhat out of the city, 
are many tombs of stene, made of old 
for sepulchres, and some are large, and 
some are small, and some are better 
sculptured, and some not so well, perad- 
venture accurding to the means of those 
who had them made; and upon some of 
them appear inscriptions after the ancient 
custom, I suppose in indication of those 
who are buried within, The inhabitants 
of the country repeat a tradition of them, 
affirming that in that place there was 
once a great battle between William of 
Orange, or some other Christian prince, 
with his forces on one side, and infidel 
barbarians from Africa [on the other]; 
and that many Chnstians were slain in 
it; and that on the following night, by 
divine miiacle, those tombs were brought 
there for the burial of the Christians, and 
so on the following morning all the dead 
Christians were buried in them.” 

113. Polaisa city in Istria. ‘* Near 
Pola,” says Benvenuto da Imola, ‘‘ are 
seen many tombs, about seven hundred, 
and of various forms.” 

Quarnaro is a gulf of the northern 
extremity of the Adriatic. 





CANTO X. 


1. In this Canto is described the 
punishment of Heretics. 
Brunetto T.atini, Zesoretto, XIII, s-— 


e 


‘ 


sgh 








“Or va mastro Brunetto 
er lo cammuno stretto,” 


14. Sir Thomas Browne, Ura Burial, 
Chap. IV., says: ‘‘ They may sit in the 
orchestra ag noblest seats of heaven 

. who have held up shaking hands in the 
fire, and humanly contended for glory. 
Megnwhile Epicurus lies deep in Dante's 
hell, wherein we meet with tombs en- 
closing souls, which denied their im- 
mortalities. But whether the virtuous 
heathen, who lived better than he spake, 
or, erring in the principles of himself, 
yet lived above philosophers of more 
specious maxims, lie so deep as he is 
placed, at least so low as not to rise 
against Christians, who, believing or 
knowing that truth, have lastingly de- 
nied it in their practice and conveisa- 
tion, —were a query too sad to insist on.” 

Also Burton, Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Part II. Sec. 2. Mem. 6. Subs. 1, thus 
vindicates the memory of Epicurus: ‘‘ A 
quiet mind is that, volupias, or summum 
donum of Epicurus; non dolere, curss 
vacareantmo tranguillo esse, not to grieve, 
but to want cares, and have a quiet soul, 
is the only pleasure of the world, as 
Seneca truly recites his opinion, not 
that of eating and drinking, which in- 
jurious Aristotle maliciously puts upon 
him, and from which he is still mistaken, 
mala audit et vapulat, slandered without 
a cause, and lashed by all posterity.” 

32. Farmata degli Uberti was the 
most valiant and renowned leader of the 
Ghibellines in Florence. Boccaccio, 
Comento, says: ‘* He was of the opinion 
of Epicurus, that the soul dics with the 
body, and consequently maintained that 
human happiness consisted in temporal 
pleasures; but he did not follow these in 
the way that Epicurus did, that is by 
making long fasts to have afterwards 
pleasure in eating dry bread: but was 
fond of good and delicate viands, and 
ate them without waiting to be hungry; 
and for this sin he is damned as a Heretic 
in this place.” 

Farinata led the Ghibellines at the 
famous battle of Monte Aperto in 1260, 
where the Guelfs were routed, and 
driven out of Florence. He died in 
1264. 

46, The ancestors of Dante, and 
Dante himself, were Guelfs, He did 
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not become a Ghibelline till after his 
banishment. Boccaccio in his Life of 
Dante makes the following remarks upor 
his party spirit. I take the passage as 
given in Mrs. Bunbury’s translation of 
Balbo's Lzfe and Times of Dante, Il, 
227, 

‘He was,” says Boccaccio, ‘‘a most 
excellent man, and most resolute in ad- 
versity. It was only on one subject 
that he showed himself, I do not know 
whether I ought to call it impatient, or 
spirited,—it was regarding anything re- 
lating to Party; since in his eaile he was 
more violent in this respect than suited 
his ciicumstances, and more than he was 
willing that otheis should believe. And 
in order that 1t may be seen for what 
party he was thus violent and pertina- 
cious, it appears to me I must go further 
back in my story. I believe that it was 
the just anger of God that permitted, it 
is a long time ago, almost all Tuscany 
and Lombardy to be divided into two 
parties; I do not know how they 
acquired those names, but one party 
was called Guelf and the other party 
Ghibelline. And these two names were 
so revered, and had such an effect on the 
folly of many minds, that, for the sake 
of defending the side any one had chosen 
for his own against the opposite party, 
it was not considered hard to lose pro- 
perty, and even life, if it were necessary, 
And under these names the Itahau cities 
many times suffered serious grievances 
and changes; and among the rest our 
city, which was sometimes at the head 
of one part!,, and sometimes of the other, 
according to the citizens in power; so 
much so that Dante’s ancestors, being 
Guelfs, were twice expelled by the 
Ghibellines from their home, and he 
likewise under the title of Guelf held the 
101s of the Floientine Republic, from 
which he was expelled, as we have shown, 
not by the Ghibellines, but by the Guelfs; 
and seeing that he could not ieturn, he 
so much altered his mind that there 
never was a fiercer Ghibelline, or a 
bitterer enemy to the Guelfs, than he 
was. And that which I feel most 
ashamed at for the sake of his memory 
is, that it was a well-known thing in 
Romagna, that if any hoy or girl, talk- 
ing to him on party matters, condemned 
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the Ghibelline side, he would become 
frantic, so that if they did not be silent 
edhe would have been induced to throw 
stones at them; and with this violence 
of party feeling he lived until his death. 
I am certainly ashamed to tarnish with 
any fault the fame of such a man; but 
the order of my subject in some degree 
demands it, because if I were silent in 
those things in which he was to blame, 
I should not be believed in those things 
IT have already related in his praise. 
Therefore I excuse myself to himself, 
who perhaps looks down from heaven 
with a disdainful eye on me writing.” 

51. The following account of the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines is from the 
fecorone of Giovanni Fiorentino, a 
writer of the fourteenth century. It 
forms the first Novella of the Eighth 
Day, and will be found in Roscoe’s 
Loatkian Novelists, 1, 322. 

‘* There foimerly resided in Germany 
two wealthy and well-born individuals, 
whose names weie Guelfo and Ghibel- 
lino, very near neighbours, and greatly 
attached to each other. But returning 
together one day fiom the chase, there 
unfortunately arose some difference of 
opinion as to the merits of one of their 
hounds, which was maintained on both 
sides so very warmly, that, from being 
almost inseparable fiiends and com- 
rage they became each othe1’s dead- 
lest enemics. This unlucky division 
between them still increasing, they on 
either side collected partics of their 
followers, in order more effectually to 
annoy each other. Soon eftending its 
malignant’ influence among the neigh- 
bouring lords and barons of Germany, 
who divided, according to their motives, 
either with the Guclf or the Ghibelline, 
itnot only produced many serious affrays, 
but several persons fell victims to its rage. 
Ghibellino, finding himself hard pressed 
by his enemy, and unable longer to keep 
the field against him, resolved to apply 
for assistance to Frederick the First, 
the reigning Emperor. Upon this, 

uelfo, perceiving that his adversary 
sought the alliance of this monarch, 
upp ied on his side to Pope Ionorius 
Ii., who being at variance with the 
former, and ane how the affair stood, 
immediately joined the cause of the 
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Guelfs, the Emperor having already eme 
braced that of the Ghibellines, It is 
thus that the apostolic see became con- 
nected with the former, and the empire 
with the latter faction ; “ it was thus 
that a vile hound became the origin of a 
deadly hatred between the two noble 
families. Now it happened that ig the 
year of our dear Lord and Redeemer 
1215, the same pestiferous spirit spréad 
itself into parts of Italy, in the following 
manner. Messer Guido Orlando being 
at that time chief magistrate of Florence 
there likewise resided in that city a noble 
and valiant cavalier of the family of 
Buondelmonti, one of the most distin- 
guished houses in the state. Our youn 
Buondelmonte having already plight 
his troth to a lady of the Amidei family, 
the lovers were considered as betrothed, 
with all the solemnity usually observed 
on such occasions. But this unfortu- 
nate young man, chancing one day to 
pass by the house of the Donati, wag 
stopped and accosted by a lady of the 
name of Lapaccia, who moved to him 
from her deor as he went along, say- 
ing: ‘I am surprised that a gentleman 
of your appearance, Signor, should think 
of taking for his wife a woman scarcely 
worthy of handing him his boots. There 
is a child of my own, whom, to speak 
smcerely, I have long intended for you, 
and whom I wish you would just venture 
to see.’ Andon this she called out for” 
her daughter, whose name was Ciulla, 
one of the prettiest and most enchanting 
girls in all Florence. Introducing her to 
Messer Buondelmonte, she whispered, 
‘This is she whom I have reserved for 
you’; and the young Florentine, sud- 
denly becoming enamoured of her, thus 
replied to her mother, ‘I am _ quite 
ready, Madonna, to meet your wishes’ ; 
and before stirring from the spot he 
placed o ring upon her finger, and, 
wedding her, received her there as his 
wife, 

‘“‘The Amidei, hearing that young 
Buondelmonte had thus espoused an- 
other, immediately met together, and 
took counsel with other friends and re- 
lations, how they might best avenge 
themselves for such an insult offered to 
their house. There were present among 
the rest Lambertuccio Amidei, Schiatta 
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Ruberti, and Mosca Lamberti, one of| 60. This question recalls the scene 


whom proposed to give him a box on 
the ear, another to strike him in the 
face; yet they were none of them able to 
about it among themselves. On 
observing this* Mosca hastily 10se, in a 
t passion, saying, ‘Cosa fatta capo 

a,’ wishing it to be understood that a 
dead‘ man will never strike again. It 
wa$ therefore decided that he should be 
put to death, a sentence which they pro- 
ceeded to execute in the following manner. 

‘“M. Buondelmonte returning one 
Faster morning from a visit to the Casa 
Bardi, beyond the Arno, mounted upon 
a snow-white steed, and dressed in a 
mantle of the same colour, had just 
reached the foot of the Ponte Vecchio, 
or old bridge, wher: formerly stood a 
statue of Mars, whom the Florentines 
in their Pagan state were accustomed 
to aba when the whole party issued 
out upon him, and, dragging him in the 
scuffle from his hoise, in spite of the 
pe resistance he made, despatched 

im with a thousand wounds. The 
tidings of this affair seemed to throw all 
Florence into confusion; the chief aa 
sonages and noblest families in the place 
everywhere meeting, and dividing tame 
selves into parties in consequence; the 
one party embracing the cause of the 
Buondelmonti, who placed themselves at 
the head of the Guelfs; and the other 
taking part with the Amidei, who sup- 
ported the Ghibellines. 

**In the same fatal manner, nearly 
all the seigniories and cities of Italy 
were involved in the original quarrel 
between these two German families: 
the Guelfs still supporting the interest 
of the Holy Church, and the Ghibel- 
lines those of the Emperor. And thus 
I have made you acquainted with the 
origin of the Germanic faction, between 
two noble houses, for the sake of a vile 
cur, and have shown how it afterwards 
disturbed the peace of Italy for the sake 
of a beautiful woman.” 

For an account of the Bianchi and 
Neri factions see Canto XXIV. note 143. 

3 Cavalcante de’ Cavalcanti, father 
ef Dante’s friend, Guido Cavalcanti. 
He was of the Guelf party; so that here 
are Guelf and Ghihelline buried in the 
seme tomb, | 


in the Odyssey, where the shade of 
emnon appears to Ulysses and. 
asks for Orestes. Book XI. in Chap- 
man’s translation, line 603 :— 
‘Doth my son yet survive 
In Orchomen or Pylos? Or doth hve 


In Sparta with his uncle? Yet I see 
Divine Orestes 1s not here with me. ’ 


63. Guido Cavalcanti, whom Ben- 
venuto da Imola calls ‘‘the other eye 
of Florence,”’—elter oculus Florentia 
tempore Dantis, It is to this Guido 
that Dante addresses the sonnet, which 
is like the breath of Spring, begin- 
ning :— 

** Guido, I wish that Lapo, thou, and I 
Could be by spells conveyed, as it were now, 


Upon a barque, with all the winds that blow, 
Across all seas at our good will to hie.” 


He was a poet of decided mark, as 
may be seen by his ‘‘ Song of Fortune,” 
quoted in Note 68, Canto VII., and the 
Sonnet to Dante, Note 136, Purgatorio, 
XXX. But he seems not to have 
shared Dante’s admiration for Virgil, 
and to have been more given to the study 
of philosophy than of poetry. Like 
ad in ‘* The Taming of the Shrew” 
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**So devote to Aristotle's ethics 
As Ovid be an outcast quite abjured.” 


Boccaccio, Decameron, VI. 9, praises 
him for his learning and other good 
qualities; ‘‘for over and beside his 
being one of the best Logitians, as those 
times not yielded a better,” so rurs the 
old translatéon, ‘‘he was also a most 
absolute Natural Philosopher, a ve 
friendly Gentleman, singularly well 
spoken, and whatsoever else was com: 
mendable in any man was no way want: 
ing in him.” In the same Novella he 
tells this anecdote of him:— 

‘It chanced upon a day that Signior 
Guido, departing from the Church of 
Saint Michael rt Horta, and passing 
along by the Adamari, so far as to Saint 
John’s Church, which evermore was his 
customary walk: many goodly Marble 
Tombs were then about the said Church, 
as now adays are at Saint Reparata, and 
divers more beside. He entring among 
the Columns of Porphiry, and the other 
Sepulchers being there, becauge the dogs 
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of the Church was shut: Signior Betto 
and hik company came tiding from Saint 
Reéparata, and espying Signior Guido 
among the Graves and Tombs, said, 
‘Come, let us go make some Jjests to 
anger him.’ So putting the Spurs to 
their Hoises they rode apace towards 
him; and being upon him before hee per- 
ceived them, one of them said, ‘ Guido, 
thou refusest to be one of our society, 
and seekest for that which never was: 
when thou hast found it, tells us, what 
wilt thou do with it ?” 

**Guido seeing himself round engirt 
with them, suddenly thus replyed: 
‘Gentlemen, you may use me in your 
own House as you please.’ And set- 
ting his hand upon one of the Tombs 
(which was somewhat great) he took 
his rising, and leapt quite over it on the 
further side, as being of an agile and 
spwightly body, and being thus freed 
from them, he went away to his own 
lodying. 

‘‘They stood all like men amazed, 
strangely looking one upon another, and 

afterward to murmur among 
themselves: That Guido was a man 
without any understanding, and the 
answer which he had made unto them 
was to no purpose, neither savoured of 
any discretion, but meerly came from an 
empty Brain, because they had no more 
to do in the place where now they were, 
than any of the other Citizens, and 
Signior Guido (himself) as little as any 
of them; whereunto Signior Betto thus 
teplyed: ‘Alas, Gentlemen, it is you 
our selves that are void of anderstand- 
Ing: for, if you had but observed the 
answer which he made unto us: he did 
honestly, and (in very few words) not 
only notably express his own wisdom, 
but also deservedly reprehend us. Be- 
cause, if we observe things as we ought 
to de, Graves and Tombs are the Houses 
of the dead, ordained and prepared to be 
the latest dwellings. He told us more- 
over that although we have here (in this 
life) our habitations and abidings, yet 
these (or the like) must at last our 
Houses, To let uw, know, and all other 
foulish, indiscreet, and unlearned men, 
that we are worse than dead men, 
in comparison of him, and other men 


eqéa} to him in skill and learning. And 
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therefore, while we are here among the 
Graves and Monuments, it may be well 
said, that we are not far fiom our own 
Houses, or how soon we shall be pos- 
sessors of them, in regard of the frailty 
attending on us.’” ° 

Napier, Florentine History, I. 368, 
speaks of Guido as ‘fa bold, melan- 
choly man, who loved solitude &nd 
literature; but generous, brave, ard 
courteous, a poet and philosopher, and 
one that seems to have had the respect 
and admiration of his age.” He then 
adds this singular picture of the times :— 

‘*Corso Donati, by whom he was 
feared and hated, would have had him 
murdered while on a pilgrimage to Saint 
James of Galicia; on his return this 
became known andegained him many 
supporters amongst the Cerchi and other 
youth of Florence; he took no regular 
measures of vengeance, but, accidentally 
meeting Corso in the street, rode 
violently towards him, casting his javelin 
at the same time; it missed by the trip- 
ping of his horse, and he escaped with a 
shght wound from one of Donati’s 
attendants.” 

Sacchetti, Nov. 68, tells a pleasant 
story of Guido’s having his cloak nailed 
to the bench by a roguish boy, while he 
was playing chess in one of the streets 
of Florence, which is also a curious 
picture of Italian life. 

75. Faiinata pays no attention to 
this outburst of paternal tenderness on 
the part of his Guelfic kinsman, but 
waits, in stern indifference, till it is ended, 
and then calmly resumes his discourse. 

The moon, called in the heavens 
Diana, on earth Luna, and in the in- 
fernal regions Proserpina. 

86. In the great battle of Monte 
Aperto. The river Arbia is a few miles 
south of Siena. The traveller crosses it 
on his way to Rome. In this battle the 
banished Ghibellines of Florence, join- 
ing the Sienese, gained a victory over 
the Guelfs, and retook the city of 
Florence, Before the battle Buonaguida, 
Syndic of Siena, presented the keys of 
the city to the Virgin Mary in the Cathe- 
dral, and made a gift to her of the city 
and the neighbourng country. After 
the battle the standard of the vanquished, 
Florentines, together with their battle, 
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bell, the Martinella, was tied to the tail 
of a jackass and dragged in the dirt. See 
Amptre, Voyage Dantesque, 254. 
After the battle of Monte Aperto 
a diet of the Ghibellines was held at 
Empoli, in which the deputies from 
Siena and Pisa, prompted no doubt by 
proyincial hatred, urged the demolition 
of Florence. Farinata vehemently op- 
posed the project in a speech, thus given 
in Napier, Plorentine History, 1. 257 :— 
“Tt would have been better,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘to have died on the Arbia, 
than survive only to hear such a propo- 
sition as that which they were then dis- 
cussing. There is no happiness in 
victory itself, ‘za¢ must ever be sought 
for amongst the companions who helped 
us to gain the day, and the injury we 
receive from an enemy inflicts a far 
more trifling wound than the wiong that 
comes from the hand of afriend. If I 
now complain, it is not that I fear the 
destruction of my native city, for as long 
as I have life to wield a sword Florence 
shall never be destroyed : but I cannot 
suppress my indignation at the dis- 
courses I have just been listening to: 
we are here assembled to discuss the 
wisest means of maintaining our in- 
fluence in Florence, not to debate on its 
destruction, and my country would in- 
deed be unfortunate, and I and my com- 
panions miserable, mean-spirited crea- 
tures, if it were true that the fate of our 
city depended on the fiat of the present 
assembly. I did hope that all former 
hatred would have been banished from 
such a meeting, and that our mutual 
destruction would not have been trea- 
cherously aimed at from under the false 
colours of general safety ; I did hope 
that all here were convinced that counsel 
dictated by jealousy could never be ad- 
vantageous to the genera] good! But 
to what does your hatred attach itself? 
To the ground on which the city stands ? 
To its houses and insensible walls? To 
the fugitives who have abandoned it? 
Qr to ourselves that now possess it? 
Who is he that thus advises? Who is 
the bold bad man that dare thus give 
voice to the malice he hath engendered 
in his soul? Is it meet then that all 
your cities should exist unharmed, and 
“airs alone be devoted to destruction ? 
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That you should return in triumph té 
our hearths, and we with whom:you 
ave conquered shculd have nothing in 

exchange but exile and the ruin of our 

country? Is there one of you who can 
believe that I could even hear such 
things with patience? Are you indeea 

ignoiant that if I have carried arms, if I 

have persecuted my foes, I still havenever 

ceased to love my country, and that I 
never will allow what even our enemies 

have respected to be violated by your 

hands, so that posterity may call them the 
saviours, #s the destroyers of ourcountry ? 

Here then I declaie, that, although I 

stand alone amongst the Florentines, I 

will never permit my native city to be de- 

stroyed, and if it be necessary for her sake 
to die a thousand deaths, I am ready to 
meet them all in her defence.’ 

‘¢Farinata then rose, and with an 
gestures quitted the assembly; but lé 
such an impression on the mind of his 
audience that the prciect was instantly 
dropped, and the only question for the 
moment was how to regain a chief of 
such talent and influence.” 

119. Frederick II., son of the Em- 
peror Henry VI., surnamed the Severe, 
and grandson of Barbarossa. He reigned 
from 1220 to 1250, not only as km- 

ror of Germany, but also as King ot 

aples and Sicily, where for the most 
eet he held his court, one of the most 
riliant of the Middle Ages. Villani, 

Cronica, V. 1, thus sketches his cha- 

racter: ‘* This Frederick reigned thirty 

years as -mperor, and was a man of 
great mark&nd great worth, learned in 
letters and of natuial ability, universal 
in all things ; he knew the Latin lan. 

lage, the Italian, the German, French, 

reek, and Arabic; was copiously en- 
dowed with all virtues, liberal and 
courteous in giving, vahant and skilled 
in arms, and was much feared. And he 
was dissolute and voluptuous in many 
ways, and had many concubines and 
mamelukes, after the Saracenic fashion ; 
he was addicted to all sensual delights, 
and led an Epicurean life, taking no 
account of any other; and this was one 
principal reason why he was an enemy 
to the clergy and the Holy Church.” 

Milman, Lat. Christ., B, X.. Chap, 
fii, says of him; ‘Frederick's pag 
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dilection for his native kingdom, for 
the bright cities reflected in the blue 
eMediterranean, over the dark barbaric 
towns of Germany, of itself characte- 
rizes the man. The summer skies, the 
more polished manners, the more ele- 
gant luxuiies, the knowledge, the arts, 
the poetry, the gayety, the beauty, the 
romance of the South, were throughout 
his life more congenial to his mind, than 
the heavier and more chilly climate, 
the feudal barbarism, the ruder pomp, 
the coarser habits of his German liege- 
And no doubt that deli- 
cious climate and lovely land, so highly 
appreciated by the gay sovereigr, was 
not without influence on the state, and 
even the manners of his court, to which 
other circumstances contributed to give 
a peculiar and romantic character. It 
resembled probably (though its full 
splendour was of a later period) Grenada 
m its glory, more than any other in 
Europe, though more rich and pictu- 
resque from the variety of races, of 
manners, usages, even dresses, which 
prevailed within it.” 

Gibbon also, Decline and Fall, Chap. 
lix., gives this graphic picture :— 

‘* krederick the Second, the grandson 
of Baibarossa, was successively the pu- 
pil, the enemy, and the victim of the 
Church, At the age of twenty-one 

ears, and in obedience to his guardian 
nnocent the Third, he assumed the 
cross; the same promise was repeated 
at his royal and imperial coronations ; 
and his marriage, with the heiiess of 
Jerusalem forever bound hie to defend 
the kingdom of his son Conrad. But 
as Frederick advanced in age and au- 
thority, he repented of the rash engage- 
ments of his youth: his liberal sense 
and knowledge taught him to despise 
the phantoms of superstition and the 
trowas of Asia: he no longer enter- 
tained the same reverence for the suc- 
cessors of Innocent; and his ambition 
was occupied by the restoration of the 
Italian monarchy, from Sicily to the 
Alps, But the success of this project 
would liave reduced the Popes to their 
rimitive simplicity ; and, after the de- 
Jays and excuses of twelve years, they 
urged the Emperor, with entreaties and 
threats, to fix the time and place of his 
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departure for Palestine, In the harbours 
of Sicily and Apulia he prepared a fleet 
of one hundred galleys, and of one 
hundred vessels, that were framed to 
transport and land two thousand five 
hundred knights, with horses and at- 
tendants ; his vassals of Naples and Ger- 
many formed a powerful army; , and 
the number of English crusaders was 
magnified to sixty thousand by the %e- 
port of fame. But the inevitable, or 
affected, slowness of these mighty pre- 
parations consumed the strength and 
piovisions of the more indigent pil- 
grims ; the multitude was thinned by 
sickness and desertion, and the stltry 
summer of Calabiia anticipated the 
mischiefs of a Syrian campaign, At 
length the Emperér hoisted sail at 
Brundusium with a fleet and army of 
forty thousand men; but he kept the 
sea no more than three days; and his 
hasty retreat, which was ascribed by 
his friends to a grievous indisposition, 
was accused by his enemies as a volun- 
tary and obstinate disobedience. For 
suspending his vow was Frederick ex: 
communicated by Gregory the Ninth; 
for presuming, the next year, to ac- 
complish his vow, he was again excom- 
municated by the same Pope. While 
he served under the banner of the cross, 
a crusade was preached against him in 
Italy; and after his return he was 
compelled to ask pardon for the injuries * 
which he had suffered. The clergy 
and military orders of Palestine were 
previously instructed to renounce his 
communion and dispute his commands ; 
and in his own kingdom the Emperor 
was forced to consent that the orders 
of the camp should be issued in the 
name of God and of the Christian re- 
ublic. Frederick entered Jerusalem 
in triumph; and with his own hands 
(for no priest would perform the office) 
he took the crown fiom the altar of the 
holy sepulchre.”’ 

Matthew Paris, A.D. 1239, gives a 
long letter of Pope Gregory IX. in 
which he calls the Emperor some very 
hard names; ‘‘a beast, full of the 
words of blasphemy,” ‘fa wolf in 
sheep’s clothing,” ‘fa son of hes,” ‘‘a 
staff of the impious,” and ‘‘ hammer of 
the earth”; and finally eccuses him of 
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being the author of a work De Tribus 
fmpostoribus, which, if it ever existed, 
is no longer to be found. ‘‘ There is 
one thing,” he says in conclusion, ‘‘at 
which, althofzh we ought to mourn for 
a lost man, you ought to rejoice greatly, 
and for which you ought to return 
thanks to God, namely, that this man, 
who delights in being called a fore- 
runner of Antichrist, by God’s will, no 
longer endures to be veiled in darkness ; 
not expecting that his trial and disgrace 
are near, he with his own hands under- 
mines the wall of his abominations, 
and, by the said letters of his, brings 
his works of darkness to the light, 
boldly setting forth in them, that he 
could not be excqnmunicated by us, 
although the Vicar of Christ; thus af- 
firming that the Church had not the 
power of binding and loosing, which 
was given by our Lord to St. Peter and 
his successors. . . . . But as it may not 
be easily believed by some people that 
he has ensnared himself by the words 
of his own mouth, pioofs are ready, 
to the triumph of the faith; for this 
king of pestilence openly asserts that 
the whole world was deceived by 
three, namely Christ Jesus, Moses, and 
Mahomet ; that, two of them having 
died in glory, the said Jesus was sus- 
pended on the cross; and he, more- 
over, presumes plainly to afhrm (or 
rather to he), that all are foolish who 
believe that God, who created nature, 
and could do all things, was born of the 
Virgin.” 

120. This is Cardinal Ottaviano degli 
Ubaldini, who is accused of saying, 
**If there be any soul, I have lost mine 
for the Ghibellines.” Dante takes him 
a. his word. 








CANTO XI. 


8 Some critics and commentators 
accuse Dante of confounding Pope Anas- 
tasius with the Emperor of that name. 
Is is however highly probable that Dante 
knew best whom he meant. Both were 
accused of heresy, though the lieresy 
of the Pope seems to have been of a 
wmild type. A few years previous to 
his time, namely, in the year 484, Pope 
Felix 11]. and Acacius, Bishop‘of Con- 
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stantinople, mutually excommunicated 
each other. When Anastasius IT. be 
came Pope in 496, “the dared,” say# 
Milman, Hist. Lat. Christ., 1. 349, 6‘ to 
doubt the damnation of a bishop ex- 
communicated by the See of Rome: 
‘Felix and Acacius are now both be- 
fore a higher tribunal; leave them to 
that unerring judgment.’ He would 
have the name of Acacius passed over 
in silence, quietly dropped, rather than 
ged expunged from the diptychs. 

his degenerate successor of St. Peter 
is not admitted to the rank of a saint. 
The Pontifical book (its authority on 
this poimt is indignantly repudiated) 
accuses Anastasius of having commu- 
nicated with a deacon of Thessalonica, 
who had kept up communion with 
Acacius; and of having entertained 
secret designs of restoring the name 
of Acacius in the services of the 
Church.” 

9. Photinus is the deacon of Thes- 
salonica alluded to in the preceding 
note. Ilis heresy was, that the Holy 
Ghost did not proceed from the Father, 
and that the Father was greater than 
the Son. The writers who endeavour 
to rescue the Pope at the expense of the 
Emperor say that Photinus died before 
the days of Pope Anastasius. 

50. Cahors is the cathedral town 
of the Department of the Lot, in the 
South of France, and the birthplace of 
the poet Clément Marot and of the 
romance-writer, Calprenéde. In the 
Middle Ages it seems to have been a 
nest of usurers. Matthew Paris, in his 
Historie Mazor, under date of 1235, has 
a chapter entitled, Of the Usury of the 
Caursines, which in the translation of 
Rev. J. A. Giles runs as follows :— 

‘* In these days prevailed the horvible 
nuisance of the Czursines to such a de- 

ee that there was hardly any one 
in all England, especially among the 
bishops, who was not caught in their 
net. Even the king himself was held 
indebted to them in an incalculable sum 
of money. For they circumvented the 
needy in their necessities, cloaking their 
usury under the show of trade, and pres 
tending not to know that whatever is 
added to the principal is usury, und 
whatever name it may be called, Fot 
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not hold out a helping hand to the poor 
to relieve them, but to deceive them; 
not to aid others in their starvation, but 
to pratify their own covetousness ; seeing 
that the motive stamps our every deed.” 

70. Those within the fat lagoon, the 
Irascible, Canto VII., VIII. 

71. Whom the wind drives, the Wan- 
ton, Canto V., and whom the rain doth 
écat, the Gluttonous, Canto VI. 

42. And who encounter with such bitter 
tongues, the Prodigal and Avaricious, 
Canto VII. 

80. The Zihkics of Aristotle, VIT. i. 
‘‘ After these things, making another 
beginning, it must be observed by us 
that there are three species of things 
which are to be avoided in manners, 
viz., Malice, Incontinence, and Bestial- 

101. The Physics of Aristotle, Book 
II. 

107. Genesis, i. 28: ‘*And God said 
unto them, Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue it.” 

109. Gabrielle Rossetti, in the Co- 
mento Analitico of his edition of the 
Divina Commedia, quotes here the lines 
of Florian :— 


* Nous ne recevons l’existence 
Qu’afin de travailler pour nous, ou pour 
autrul : 
De ce devour sacré quiconque se dispense 
Est pun: par la Providence, 
Par le besoin, ou par l’ennui.” 


110. The constellatton Pisces pre- 
cedes Aries, in which th@ sun now is. 
This indicates the time to be a little 
before sunrise. It is Saturday morning. 

114. The Wain is the constellation 
Charles’s Wain, or Bootes ; and Caurus 
is the Northwest, indicated by the Latin 
tame of the noithwest wind. 
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CANTO XII. 


1. With this Canto begins the Se- 
venth Circle of the Inferno, in which the 
Violent are punished. In the first Grrone 
er round are the Violent against their 
Fa ti plunged more or less deeply 
in the river of boiling blood. 

2. Mr. Ruskin, Afodern Painters, UII. 





it is manifest that their loans lie not in 
the path of charity, inasmuch as they do 


» has the following remarks upon 
Dante’s idea of rocks and mountains :-~ 

‘‘At the top of the abyss of the se- 
venth circle, appointed for the ‘ violent,’ 
or souls who had done evil by force, 
we are told, first, that thé edge of it was 
composed of ‘great broken stones in a 
circle;’ then, that the place was ‘Al- 
pine’; and, becoming hereupon &tten- 
tive, in order to hear what an Alpine 
place is like, we find that it was ‘like 
the place beyond Trent, where the rock, 
either by earthquake, or failure of sup- 
port, has broken down to the plain, so 
that it gives any one at the top some 
means of getting down to the bottom.’ 
This is not a very elevated or enthusiastic 
description of an Alpine scene; and it 
is far from mended by the following 
verses, in which we are told that Dante 
‘began to go down by this preat wa- 
loading of stones,’ and that they moved 
often under his feet by reason of the new 
weight. The fact is that Dante, by 
many expressions throughout the poem, 
shows himself to have been a notably 
bad climber ; and being fond of sitting 
in the sun, looking at his fair Baptistery, 
or walking in a dignified manner on flat 
pavement in a long robe, it puts him 
seriously out of his way when he has to 
take to his hands and knees, or look to 
his feet ; so that the first strong impres- 
sion made upon him by any Alpin 
scene whatever is, clearly, that it is bad 
walking. When he is in a fright and 
hurry, and has a very steep place to go 
down, Virgil has to carry him alto- 
gether.” 

5. Speaking of the region to which 
Dante here alludes, Eustace, Classtcal 
Zour, I. 71, says :— 

‘The descent becomes more rapid 
between Roveredo and Ala; the river, 
which ghded gently through the valley 
of Trent, assumes the roughness of a 
torrent ; the defiles become narrower ; 
and the mountains break into rocks and 
precipices, which occasionally approach 
the road, sometimes rise perpendicular 
from it, and now and then hang over it 
in terrible majesty.” 

In a note he adds :~ 

‘* Amid these wilds the traveller can- 
not fail to notice a vast tract called the 
Stavini ds Marco, covered with frag- 
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ments of rock torn from the sides of the 
bouring mountains by an earth- 
quake, or perhaps by their own unsup- 
ported weight, and hurled down into the 
plains below, They spread over the 
whole valley, and in some places con- 
tract the road to avery narrow space. 
‘A few firs and cypresses scattered in the 
intervals, or sometimes rising out of the 
crevices of the rocks, cast a partial and 
‘melancholy shade amid the surrounding 
nakedness and desclation. This scene 
of ruin seems to have made a deep im- 
ee upon the wild imagination of 
ante, as he has introduced it into the 
twelfth canto of the Inferno, in order to 
give the reader an adequate idea of one 
of his infernal ramparts.” 

12. The Minotaur half bull, half man. 
See the infamous story in all the classical 
dictionaries. 

18. The Duke of Athens is Theseus. 
Chaucer gives him the same title in Zhe 
Knightes Tale :— 


** Whilom, as olde stories tcllen us, 
Ther was a duk that highte Theseus. 
Of Athenes he was lord and governour, 
That greter was ther non under the sonne. 
Ful many a rich contree had he wonne. 

. What with his wisdom and his chevalrie, 
He conquerd all the regne of Feminie, 
That whilom was ycleped Scythia ; 

And wedded the freshe quene Ipolita, 

And brought hire home with him to his 
contree 

With mochel glorie and great solempnitee, 

And eke hire yonge suster Emelie. 

And thus with victoric and with melodie 

Let I this worthy duk to Athenes ride, 

And all his host, in armes him beside.” 





Shakespeare also, in the Afidsummer 
Nighfs Dream, calls him the Duke of 
‘Athens. 

20, Ariadne, who gave Theseus the 
silken thread to guide him back through 
the Cretan labyrinth after slaying the 
“Minotaur. Hawthorne has beautifully 
‘told Me old story in his Zanglewoad 
Tales. “Ah, the bull-headed vil- 
“Fain!” he says. ‘*SAnd O my good 
‘Fittle people, you will perhaps see, one 
‘of these days, as I do now, that every 
human being who suffers anything evil 
to get into his nature, or to remain there, 
4s a kind of Minotaur, an enemy of his 
fellow-creatures, and scparated from all 
ggood companionship, as this poor man- 
ger was,” 
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39. Christ’s descent into Limbo, 
and the earthquake at the Crucifix. 
ion. : 
42. This is the doctrine of Empedo- 
cles and other old philosophers, See 
Ritter, /7istory of Ancient Philosophy, 
Book V., Chap. vi. The following 
ee are from Mr. Morrison’s trans- 
ation :— : 

“‘Empedocles p:ioceeded from the 
Eleatic principle of the oneness of all 
truth. In its unity it resembles a ball; 
he calls it the sphere, wherein the an 
cients recognized the God of Empedo- 


‘‘Into the unity of the sphere all 
elementary things are combined by 
love, without difference or distinction : 
within it they lead a happy life, replete 
with holiness, and remote from dis- 
cord :— 


“They know no god of war nor the spirit of 
battles, 
Nor Zcus, the sovereign, nor Chronos, nor yet 
Poseidon, 
But Cypris the queen. 


‘*The actual separation of the ele- 
ments one from another is produced by 
discord ; for originally they were bound 
together in the sphere, and therein con- 
tinued perfectly unmovable. Now in 
this Empedocles posits different periods 
and different conditions of the world; 
for, according to the above position, 
originally all is united in love, and then 
subsequently the elements and _ living 
essences are separated. .... 

‘*His assertion of certain mundane 
periods was taken by the ancients liter. 
ally ; for they tell us that, according to 
his theory, All was originally one by 
Jove, but afterwards many and at en- 
mity with itself through discord.” 

56 The Centaurs are sct to guard 
this Circle, as symbolizing violence, 
with some form of which the classi¢ 
poets usually associate them. 

68. Chaucer, The Alonkes Tale :-— 


** A lemman had this noble champion 
That highte Deianire, as fresh as May : 
And as thise clerkes maken mention, 

She hath him sent a sherte fresh and gay : 
Alas! this sherte, alas and wala wa ! 
Envenimed was sotilly withalle, 

That or that he had wered it half a day, 
It nade his flesh all from his bones falle.” 


NOTES FO 


Chiron was a son of Saturn; Pholus, of 
ilenus ; and Nessus, of Ixion and the 
loud. 

71. Homer, Ziad, XI. 832, ‘‘ Whom 
Chiron instructed, the most just of the 
Centaurs.” Hawthorne gives a humor- 
ous turn to the fable of Chiron, in the 
Langlewood Tales, p. 273 :— 

‘Tt have sometimes suspected that 
Master Chiron was not really very dif- 
ferent from other people, but that, be- 
ing a kind-hearted and merry old fel- 
low, he was in the habit of making 
believe that he was a horse, and scram- 
bling about the school-room on all fours, 
and letting the little boys ride upon 
his back, And so, when his nee 
had grown up, and grown old, and 
were trotting their grandchildren on 
their knees, they told them about the 
spprts of their school days; and these 
young folls took the idea that their 
grandfathers had been taught their let- 
ters by a Centaur, half man and half 
horse... .. 

‘‘Be that as it may, it has always 
been told for a fact, (and always will 
be told, as long as the world lasts,) 
that Chiron, with the head of a school- 
master, had the body and legs of a horse. 
Just imagine the giave old gentleman 
clattering and stamping into the school- 
room on his four hoofs, perhaps tread- 
Ing on some little fellow’s toes, flou- 
nshing his switch tail instead of a rod, 
and, now and then, trotting out of 
doors to cat a mouthful of grass !” 

_ 77. Mr. Ruskin refers tg this line 

In confirmation of his theory that ‘‘all 

great art represents something that it 

sees or believes in; nothing unseen or 
uncredited.”’ The passage is as fol- 
lows, Modern Painters, TIT. 83 :— 

“And just because it is always some- 
thing that it sees or believes in, there 
is the peculiar character above noted, 
almost unmistakable, in all high and 
‘rue ideals, of having been as it were 
studied from the life, and involving 
Pleces of sudden familiarity, and close 
specific painting which never would 

ve been admitted or even thought 
of, had not the painter drawn either 
from the bodily life or from the life of 

‘faith, For instance, Dante’s Centaur, 


Ghiron, dividing his beard with his 
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arrow before he can speak, is a thing 
that no mortal would ever have thought 
of, if he had not actually seen the Cen- 
taur do it. They might have coms 
pore handsome bodies 6f men and” 
orses in all possible ways, through a 
whole life of pseudo-idealism, and yet 
never dreamed of any such thing. *But 
the real living Centaur actually trotted 
across Dante’s brain, and he saw him 
do it.” 

107. Alexander of Thessaly and 
Dionysius of Syracuse. 

110, <Azzolino, or Ezzolino di Ro: 
mano, tyrant of Padua, nicknamed the 
Son of the Devi]. Amnosto, Orlando 
furtoso, III. 33, describes him as 


** Fierce Ezelin, that most inhuman lord, 
Who shall be deemed by men a child of hell.” 


His story may be found in Sismondi’s 
Histoire des Republiques Jtaliennes, Chap. 
XIX. He so outraged the religious 
sense of the people by his cruelties, 
that a crusade was pieached against 
him, and he died a prisoner in 1259, 
tearing the bandages from his wounds, 
and fierce and defiant to the last. 

‘* Ezzolino was small of stature,”’ says 
Sismondi, ‘‘ but the whole spect of his 
person, all his movements, indicated 
the soldier. His language was bitter, 
his countenance proud; and by a single 
look, he made the boldest tremble. 
His soul, so greedy of all ciimes, felt 
no attraction for sensual pleasures. 
Never had Ezzolino loved women; and 
this peihaps is the reason why in hus 
punishments he was as pitiless against 
them as against men. ile was in his 
sixty-sixth year when he died; and his 
reign of blood had lasted thity-four 
years.” 

Many glimpses of him are given in 
the Cento Novelle Antiche, as if his 
memory long haunted the minds of 
men. JIIere are two of them, from 
Novella 83. 

‘*Once upon a time Messer Azzolino 
da Romano made prociamation, thiough 
his own territories and elsewhere, that 
he wished to do a great charity, and 
therefore that all the beggars, both 
men and women, should assemble in his 
meadow, on a certain day, and to each 
he would give a new gown, and aby 
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¥,aiem with the gowns and 
tee 4nd made them strip naked 

ve one, and then clothed them with 
wie! clothes, and fed them. They 
asked for their old rags, but it was all 
if vain; for he put them into a heap 
and set fire to them. Afterwards he 
found there so much gold and silver 
inelted, that it more than paid the ex- 
pes and then he disinissed them with 

is blessing. .... 

‘To tell you how much he was 
feared, would be a long story, and 
many people know it. But I will re- 
call how he, beirr one day with the 
Emperor on horseback, with all their 
people, they laid a wager as to which 
of them bad the most beautiful sword. 
The Emperor drew from its sheath kis 
own, which was wonderfully garnished 
with gold and ‘precious stones. Then 
said Messer Azzolino: ‘it is very 
beautiful; but mine, without any great 
ornament, is far more beautiful ;"—and 
he drew it forth. Then six hundred 
knights, who were with him, all drew 
theirs. When the Emperor beheld this 
cloud of swords, he said: ‘ Yours is the 
most beautiful.’ ”’ 

111. Obizzo da Esti, Marquis of 
Ferrara. He was murdered by <Azzo, 
‘whom he thought to be his son,”’ says 
Boccaccio, ‘‘ though he was not.” The 
Ottino Comenio remarks: ‘* Many call 
themselves sons, and are step-sons,”’ 

119. Guido di Monforte, who mur- 
dered Prince Henry of England ‘in 
the bosom of God,” that is, in the 
church, at Viterbo. The event is thus 
narrated by Napier, Florentine History, 
I. 283 :— 

‘* Another instance of this revenge- 
ful spirit occurred in the year 1271 at 
Viterbo, where the cardinals had as- 
sembled to elect a successor to Clement 
the Fourth, about whom they had been 
long disputing: Charles of Anjou and 
Philip of France, with Edward and 
Henry, sons of Richard, Duke of Corn- 
wall, had repaired there, the two first 
to hasten the election, which they 
finally al tage by the elevation 


of Gregory the Tenth. During these 
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proceedings Prince Henry, while take 
ing the sacrament in the church of San 
Silvestro at Viterbo, was stabbed to 
the heart by his own cousin, Guy de 
Montfort, in revenge for the Earl of 
Leicester's death, although Henry was 
then endeavouring to procure his par- 
don. This sacrilegious act threw Vi- 
terbo into confusion, but Montfort had 
many supporteis, one of whom asked 
him what he had done. ‘/ have taken 
my revenge,’ saidhe. ‘Lut your father’s 
body was trailed!’ At this reproach, 
De Montfort instantly re-entered the 
church, walked straight to the altar, 
and, seizing Henry’s body by the hair, 
dragged it through the aisle, and left it, 
still bleeding, in the open street: he 
then retired unmolested to the castle 
of his father-in-law, Count Rosso of 
the Maremma, and there remained in 
security !”’ ‘ 

‘““The body of the frince,” says 
Barlow, Study of Dante, p. 125, °° was 
brought to England, and interred at 
Hayles, in Gloucestershire, in the Ab- 
bey which his father had there built 
for monks of the Cistercian order; but 
his heart was put into a golden vase, 
and placed on the tomb of Edward 
the Confessor, in Westminster Abbey; 
most probably, as stated by some writers, 
in the hands of a statue.” 

123. Violence in all its forms was 
common enough in Florence in the age 
of Dante. 

134. Attila, the Scourge of God, 
Gibbon, Wecliute and fall, Chap. 39, 
describes him thus :— 

‘* Attila, the son of Mundzuk, de- 
duced his noble, perhaps his regal, de- 
scent from the ancient Huns, who had 
formerly contended with the monarchs 
of China. Ilis features, according to 
the observation of a Gothic historian, 
bore the stamp of his national origin; 
and the portrait of Attila exhibits the 
genuine deformity of a modern Cal- 
muk; a a head, a swarthy com- 
plexion, small, deep-seated eyes, a flat 
nose, a few hairs in the place of a 
beard, broad shoulders, and a short, 
square body, of nervous strength, 
though of a disproportioned form, 
The haughty step and demeanour of 
the King of the Huns expressed the 
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consciousness of his superiority above 
the rest of mankind; and he had a 
rcustom of fiercely rolling his eyes, as 
if he wished to enjoy the terror which 
he inspired.” 

135. Which Pyrrhus and which 
Sextus, the commentators cannot de- 
termine; but incline to Vyrrhus of 
Epirus, and Sextus Pompey, the cor- 
sair of the Mediterranean, 

137. Nothing more is known of these 
nighwaymen than that the first infested 
the Roman sea-shore, and that the second 
was of a noble family of Florence. 





CANTO XIII. 


1. In this Canto is described the 
unishment of those who had laid vio- 
ent hands on themselves or their pro- 
perty. 

z. Chaucer, Anightes Tale, 1977:— 


* First on the wall was peinted a forest, 
In which ther wonneth neyther man ne best, 
With knotty knarry barrein trees old 
Of stubbes sharpe and hidous to behold ; 
In which there ran a romble and a swough 
As though a storme shuld bresten every 
bough.” 


9. The Cecina is a small river run- 
ning into the Mediterranean not many 
miles south of Leghorn; Corneto, a 
village in the Papal States, noith of 
Civita Vecchia. The country is wild 
and thinly pedpled, and studded with 
thickets, the haunts of the deer and the 
wild boar. ‘This region is the fatal 
Maremma, thus described by Forsyth, 
ftaly, p. 1§6:— ° 

‘* Farther south is the Maremma, a 
region which, though now worse than 
a desert, is supposed to have been an- 
ciently both fertile and healthy. The 
Maremma certainly formed part of that 
Etruria which was called from its har- 
vests the annonaria. Old Roman cis- 
terns may still be traced, and the ruins 
of Populonium are still visible in the 
worst part of this tract: yet both na- 
ture and man seem to have conspired 


t it. 
“‘Sylla threw this maritime part of 
Tuscany into enormous éatifundia for 
his disbanded soldiers. Similar distri- 
butions continued to lessen its popula- 
tion during the Empire. In the younger 
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porate 
Pliny’s time the climate was pestilen- 
tial. The Lombards gave it a new as- 
pect of misery. Wherever they found 
culture they built castles, and to each 
castle they allotted a ‘barglita’ or mili- 
tary fief. Hence baronial wars which 
have left so many picturesque ruins on 
the hills, and such desolation round 
them. Whenever a baron was con- 
quered, his vassals escaped to the citfes, 
and the vacant fief was annexed to the 
victorious. Thus stripped of men, the 
lands returned into a state of nature: 
some were flooded by the rivers, others 
grew into horrible forests, which enclose 
and concentrate the pestilence of the 
lakes and marshes. 

‘¢In some parts the water is brackish, 
and lies lower than the sea: in others it 
oozes full of tartar from beds of traver- 
tine. At the bottom or on the sides of 
hills are a multitude of hot springs, 
which form pools, called Zagoni. <A 
few of these are said to produce borax: 
some, which are called fumache, exhale 
sulphur; others, called dzdzcamz, boil 
with a mephitic gas. ‘The very air 
above is only a pool of vapours, which 
sometimes undulate, but seldom flow off. 
It draws corruption from a rank, un- 
shorn, rotting vegetation, from reptiles 
and fish both living and dead. 

‘‘ All nature conspires to drive man 
away from this fatal region; but man 
will ever return to his bane, if it be well 
baited. The Casentine peasants still 
migrate hither in the winter to feed their 
cattle: and here they sow corn, make 
charcoal, saw wood, cut hoops, and 
peel cork. When summer returns they 
decamp, but often too late; for many 
leave their corpses on the road, or bring 
home the Maremmian disease.” 

11. Anetd, \11., Davidson’s Tr. :— 

‘The shores of the Strophades first 
receive me rescued from the waves. 
The Strophades, so called by a Greek 
name, are islands situated in the great 
Ionian Sea; which direful Celeeno anil 
the other Harpies inhabit, from what 
time Phineus’ palace was closed against 
them, and they were frighted from his 
table, which they formerly haunted. 
No monster more fell than they, no 
plague and scourge of the gods mote 
cruel, ever issued from the Stygiaa 
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discharge, hands hooked, and looks 
ever pale with famine. Hither con- 
veyed, as sogti as we entered the port, 
lo! we observe joyous herds of cattle 
roving up and down the plairs, and 
flocks of goats along the meadows with- 
out a keeper. We rush upon them with 
out swords, and invoke the gods and 
Jove himself to share the booty. Then 
along the winding shore we raise the 
couches, and feast on the rich repast. 
But suddenly, with direful swoop, the 
Harpies are upon us from the mountains, 
shake their wings with loud din, pisy 
upon our banquet, and defile everything 
with their touch: at the same time, toge- 
ther with a rank sniell, hideous screams 
arise.” 

21. His words in the xed, IIL, 
Davidson’s Tr. :— 

‘* Near at hand there chanced to be a 
rising ground, on whose top were young 
cornel-trees, and a myrtle rough with 
thick, spear-like branches. I came up 
to it, and attempting to tear from the 
earth the verdant wood, that I might 
cover the altars with the leafy boughs, I 
observe a dreadful prodigy, and won- 
drous to relate. For from that tree 
which first is torn from the soil, its 
rooted fibres being burst asunder, drops 
of black blood distil, and stain the 
ground with gore: cold terror shakes 
my limbs, and my chill blood is con- 
gealed with fear. J again essay to tear 
off a limber bough from another, and 
thoroughly explore the latent cause: and 
from the rind of that other ‘he purple 
blood descends. Raising in my mind 
many an anxious thought, I with reve- 
rence besought tbe rural nymphs, and 
father Mars, who presides over the 
Thracian territories, kindly to prosper 
the vision and avert evil from the omen. 
But when I attempted the boughs a 
third time with a more vigorous effort, 
and on my knees struggled against the 
opposing mould, (shall i speak, or shall 
I forbear?) a piteous groan is heard 
from the bottom of the rising ground, 
and a voice sent forth reaches my ears: 
* Eneas, why dost thou tear an un- 
happy wretch? Spare me, now that I 
@m in my grave; forbear to pollute 


nor is it from the trunk this blood 
distils.’ ” 
40. Chaucer, Anighves Tale, 2339:— 
** And as it queinte, it made a whistelin 
As don these brondes wet m hir brenning, 
And at the brondes ende outran anon 
As it were blody dropes many on.” 


See also Spenser, Faerie Queene, T. ii. 30. 

58. Pietro della Vigna, Chancellor 
of the Empcror Frederick II. Napier’s 
account of him is as follows, Florentine 
LNistory, 1. 197 :— 

‘<The fate of his friend and minister, 
Piero delle Vigne of Capua, if truly 
told, would nevertheless impress us with 
an unfavourable idea of his mercy and 
magnanimity: Picro was sent with 
Taddeo di Sessa as Fredeirick’s advocate 
and representative to the Council of 
Lyons, which was assembled by his 
friend Innocent the Fourth, nominally 
to reform the Church, but really to im- 
part more force and solemnity to a fresh 
sentence of excommunication and depo- 
sition. There Taddeo spoke with force 
and boldness for his master; but Piero 
was silent; and hence he was accused of 
being, like several others, bribed by the 
Pope, not only to desert the Emperor, 
but to attempt his life; and whether he 
were really culpable, or the victim of 
court intrigue, is still doubtful. Fre- 
derick, on apparently good evidence, 
condemned him to have his eyes burned 
out, and the sentence was executed at 
San Miniato al Tedesco: being afters 
wards sent ‘on horseback to Pisa, where 
he was hated, as an object for popular 
derision, he died, as is conjectured, from 
the effects of a fall while thus cruelly 
exposed, and not by his own hand, as 
Dante believed and sung.” 

Milman, Latin Christianity, V. 499, 
gives the story thus:— 

‘** Peter de Vinef had been raised by 
the wise choice of Frederick to the 
highest rank and influence. All the 
acts of Frederick were attributed to his 
Chancellor. De Vined, like his master, 
was a poet; he was one of the coun 
sellors in his great scheme of legislation. 
Some rumours spread abroad that at the 
Council of Lyons, though Frederick had 
forbidden ail his representatives from 
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Holding private intercourse with the | Club, they also being all rich, together 


Pope, De Vinefi had many secret con- 
ferences with Innocent, and was accused 
of betraying his master’s interests. Yet 
there was 110 seeming diminution in the 
trust placed in De Vine’. Still, to the 
end the Emperor’s letters concerning 
the disaster at Parma are by the same 
hand. Over the cause of his disgrace 
and death, even in his own day, there 
was deep doubt and obscurity. The 
opular rumour ran that Frederick was 
il; the physician of De Vine& prescribed 
for him; the Emperor having received 
some warning, addressed De Vined: 
‘My friend, in thee I have full trust ; 
art thou sure that this is medicine, not 
poison?’ De Vine& replied: ‘ How 
often has my physician ministered health- 
ful medicines !—why are you now afraid ?’ 
Frederick took the cup, sternly com- 
m&nded the physician to drink half of it. 
The physician threw himself at the 
King’s feet, and, as he fell, overthrew 
the liquor. But what was left was 
administered to some criminals, who 
died in agony. ‘The Emperor wrung 
his hands and wept bitterly: ‘Whom 
can I now trust, betrayed by my own 
familiar friend? Never can I know 
security, never can I know joy more.’ 
By one account Peter de Vinef&i was led 
ignominiously on an ass through Pisa, 
and thrown into prison, where he dashed 
his brains out against the wall. Dante’s 
immortal verse has saved the fame of 
De Vine’: according to the poet he was 
the victim of wicked and calumnious 
jealousy.” . 

See also Giuseppe de Blasiis, Vita et 
Opere di Pietro della Vigna. 

112. Shad, XI. 146: “Like two 
wild boars, which catch the coming 
tumult of men and dogs in the moun- 
tains, and, advancing obliquely to the 
attack, break down the wood about 
them, cutting it off at the roots.” 

Chaucer, Lcgende of Goode Women :— 
* Envie ys lavendere of the court alway ; 

For she ne parteth neither nyght ne day 

Out of the house of Cesar, thus saith Daunte.” 

120. ‘*Lano,” says Boccaccio, Co- 
mento, ““was a young gentleman of 
Siena, who had a large patrimony, and 
associating himself with a club of other 
yovng Sienese, called the Spendthrift 


with them, not spending but squander. 
ing, in a short time he consumed all 
that he had and became very poor.” 
Joining some Florentine jgroops sent 
out against the Aretines, he was in a 
skirmish at the parish of Toppo, which 
Dante calls a joust; ‘‘and notwithstand- 
ing he might have saved himself,” con- 
tinues Boccaccio, ‘tremembering hfs 
wretched condition, and it seeming to 
him a grievous thing to bear poverty, as 
he had been very rich, he rushed into the 
thick of the enemy and was slain, as 
perhaps he desired to be.” 

125. Some commentators interpret 
these dogs as poverty and despair, still 
pursuing their victims. The Oftimo 
Comento calls them®‘‘ poor men who, 
to follow pleasure and the kitchens of 
other people, abandoned their homes 
and families, and are therefore trans- 
formed into hunting dogs, and pursue 
and devour their masters.” 

133. Jacopo da St. Andrea was a 
Paduan of like character and life as 
Lano. ‘‘ Among his other squander- 
ings,” says the Ottimo Comento, ‘it is 
said that, wishing to see a grand and 
beautiful fire, he had one of his own 
villas burned.” 

143. Florence was first under the 
protection of the god Mars; afterwards 
under that of St. John the Baptist. But 
in Dante’s time the statue of Mars was 
still standing ona column at the head 
of the Ponte Vecchio. It was over- 
thrown by an inundation of the Arno in 
1333. See Canto XV. Note 62. 

149. Florence was destroyed by To- 
tila in 450, and never by Attila. In 
Dante’s time the two scem to have been 
pretty generally confounded. The O¢timo 
Comento remarks upon this point, ‘‘ Some 
say that Totila was one person and At- 
tila another; and some say that he was 
one and the same man.” 

150. Dante does not mention the 
name of this suicide; Boccaccio thinks, 
for one of two reasons; ‘either out 
of regard to his surviving relatives, who 
peradventure are honourable men, and 
therefore he did not wish to stain them 
with the infamy of so dishonest a death, 
or else (as in those times, as if by a 
malediction sent by God upon our city, 
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many hanged themselves) that each one 
might apply it to either he pleased of 
these many.” 


CANTO XIV. 


1. In this third round of the seventh 
circle are punished the Violent against 
God, 

‘« In heart denying and blaspheming him, 
Ard by disdainiug Nuture and her bounty.” 


When he retreated across the 

Libyan desert with the remnant of Pom- 

pey's army after the battle of Pharsalia. 
ucan, Pharsalia, Book IX. :-— 


‘** Foremost, behold, I lead you to the toil, 
My feet shall foremost print the dusty soil.” 


31. Boccaccio confesses that he does 
not know where Dante found this tradi- 
tion of Alexauder. Benvenuto da Imola 
says it is in a letter which Alexander 
wrote to Aristotle. He quotes the 
passage as follows: ‘‘In India ignited 
vapours fell from heaven like snow. I 
commanded my soldiers to trample them 
under foot.” 

Dante perhaps took the incident from 
the old metrical Aomance of Alexander, 
which in some form or other was current 
in his time. In the English version of 
it, published by the Roxburghe Club, we 
find the rain of fire, and a fall of snow ; 
but it is the snow, and not the fire, that 
the soldiers trample down. So likewise 
in the French version. The English runs 
as follows, line 4164 :— 


13; 


** Than fandis he furth as I finde five and 

twenti days, 

Come toa velanus vale thare was a vile cheele, 

Quare flaggis of the fell snawe fell fra the 
heven, 

") hat was a brade, sais the buke, as battes ere 
of wolle. 

Than bett he many brigt fire and lest it bin 


nold 
And made his folk with thaire feete as flores it 


to trede, 
7 cd * 


Than fell ther fra the firmament as it ware fell 
renee 

Kopand doune o rede fire, than any rayne 
thikir.” 


45. Canto VIII. 83. 

59. Mount Etna, under which, with 
his Cyclops, Vulcan forged the thun- 
derbolts of Jove. 
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63. Capaneus was one of the seven 
kings who besieged Thebes. Euripi- 
des, Phentssa, line 1188, thus describes 
his death :— 


** While o’er the battlements sprang ear 
Jove struck him with his thunder, and 
eart 
Resounded with the crack ; meanwhile man- 


in 

Stood all aghast ; from off the ladder’s height 
His limbs were far asunder hurled, his hair 
Flew to’ards Olympus, to the ground his blood, 
His hands and feet whirled like Ixion's wheel, 
And to the earth his flaming body fell.” 


Also Gower, Confes. Amant., I. :— 


‘* As he the cite wolde assaile, 
God toke him selfe the bataile 
Ayen his pride, and fro the sky 
A firy thonder sudeinly 
He sende and him to pouder smote.” 


72. Like Hawthorne’s scarlet letter, 
at once an ornament and a punishment. 

79. The Bultcame or Hot Sprirgs 
of Viterbo. Villani, Croszca, Book I. 
Ch. 51, gives the following brief ac- 
count of these springs, and of the ori- 
gin of the name of Viterbo :— 

‘The city of Viterbo was built by 
the Romans, and in old times was called 
Vigezia, and the citizens Vigentians. 
And the Romans sent the sick there 
on account of the baths which flow from 
the Bulicame, and therefore it was called 
Vila Erbo, that is, life of the sick, or city 
of life.” 

80. ‘‘ The building thus apprepri- 
ated,” says Mr. Barlow, Contributions 
to the Study of the Divine Comvedy, , P. 
129, ‘would appear to have been the 
large ruinel edifice known as the Byagno 
di Ser Paolo Benigno, situated beftween 
the Bulicame and Viterbo. About half 
a mile beyond the Porta di Faule, 
which leads to Toscanella, we come to 
a way called Riello, after which we 
arrive at the said ruined edifice, which 
received the water from the Bulicame 
by conduits, and has popularly been 
regarded as the Bagno delle Meretrici 
alluded to by Dante; there is no ¢ ther 
building here found, which car. dispute 
with it the claim to this distinction. 

102. The shouts and cymbais of the 
Corybantes, drowning the cries of the 
infant Jove, lest Saturn should find him 
and devour him. 

103. ‘The statue of T’me, turning its 
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toro ; and finally, I believe, he died in 
Paris,” 

He also wrote a short poem, called 
the Favoletto, and perhaps the Pataffo, 
a satirical poem in the Florentine dia- 
lect, ‘‘a jatgon,” says Nardini, ‘* which 
cannot be uuderstood even with a com- 
mentary.” But his fame rests upon the 
Tcsoretto and the 7Zesoro, and more than 
all upon the fact that he was Dante’s 
teacher, and was put by him into a very 
disreputable place in the Inferno. He 
died in Florence, not in Paris, as Boc- 
caccio supposes, and was buried in 
Santa Maria Novella, where his tomb 
still exists. It is strange that Boccaccio 
should not have known this, as it was 
in this church that the ‘seven young 
gentlewomen”’ of his Decameron met 
**on a Tuesday morning,” and resolved 
to go together into the country, where 
they ‘‘ might hear the birds sing, and see 
the verdure of the hills and plains, and 
the fields full of grain undulating like 
the sea,” 

The poem of the Zesoretto, written 
in a jingling metre, which reminds one 
of the Véston of Piers Ploughman, is it- 
self a Vision, with the customary alle- 
a personages of the Virtues and 

ices. Ser Brunetto, returning from 
an embassy to King Alphonso of Spain, 
meets on the plain of Roncesvalles a 
student of Bologna, riding on a ba 
mule, who informs him that the Guelfs 
have been banished from Florence. 
Whereupon Ser Brunetto, plunged in 
meditation and sorrow, loses the high- 
road und wanders in a wondrous forest. 
Here he discovers the august and gi- 

tic figure of Nature, i relates to 
im the creation of the world, and gives 
him a banner to protect him on his 
plgrimage through the forest, in which 
e meets withno adventures, but with the 
Virtues and Vices, Philosophy, Fortune, 
Ovid, and the God of Love, and sundry 
other characters, which are sung at large 
through eight or ten chapters. He then 
emerges from the forest, and confesses 
himself to the monks of Montpellier ; 
after which he goes back into the forest 
again, and suddenly finds himself on the 
summit of Olympus ; and the poem ab- 
ruptly leaves him discoursing about the 
@ements with Ptolemy, 


‘* Mastro di storlomia 
E di filosofia.”” 

It has been supposed by some come 
mentators that Dante was indebted ta 
the Zesoretto for the first idea of the 
Commedia. ‘‘If any one is pleased to 
imagine this,” says che Abbate Zannoni 
in the Preface to his edition of the 
Tesoretto, (Florence, 1824,) ‘*he must 
confess that a slight and almost invisible 
spark served to kindle a vast conflagra- 
tion.” 

The Zesoro, which is written in 
French, is a much more ponderous and 
pen ie volume. Hitherto it has 

en known only in manuscript, or in 
the Italian translation of Giamboni, but 
at length appears as one of the volumes 
of the Collection de Documents Inédits 
sur I’ Histoire de France, under the title 
of Li Livres dou Tresor, edited by P. 
Chabaille, Paris, 1863 ; a stately quarto 
of some seven hundred pages, which it 
would assuage the fiery torment of Ser 
Brunetto to look upon, and justify him 
in saying 

“ Commended unto thee be my Tesoro, 

In chich I still live, and no more I ask.” 


The work is quaint and curious, but 
mainly interesting as being written by 
Dante’s schoolmaster, and showing what 
he knew and what he taught his pupil. 
I cannot better describe it than in the 
author’s own words, Book I. ch. 1 :— 

‘The smallest part of this Treasure 
is like unto ready money, to be ex- 
pended daily in things needful ; that is, 
it treats of the beginning of time, of 
the antiduity of old histories, of the 
creation of the world, and in fine of 
the nature of all things... .. 

‘‘The second part, which treats of 
the vices and virtues, is of precious 
steves, which give unto man delight 
and virtue ; that is to say, what thi 
aman should do, and what he should 
not, and shows the reason why . 

‘‘The third part of the Treasure is 
of fine gold ; that is to say, it teaches a 
man to speak according to the rules of 
rhetoric, and how a ruler ought to 
govern those beneath him. .... 

‘* And I say not that this book is ex» 
tracted from my own poor sense and my 
own naked knowledge, but, on the coms 
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trary, it is like a honeycomb gathered 
from diverse flowers; for this book is 
wholly compiled from the wonderful 
sayings of the authors who before our 
time have treated of philosophy, each 
one according to his knowledge. .... 

‘‘And if any one shouid ask why 
this book is written in Romance, ac- 
cording to the language of the French, 
since we are Italian, I should say it is 
for two reasons; one, because we are 
in France, and the other, because this 
speech is more delectable, and more 
common to all people.” 

62. ‘‘ Afterwards,” says Brunetto 
Latini, 7resor, Book I. Pt. I. ch. 37, 
**the Romans besieged Fiesole, till at 
last they conquered it and brought it 
into subjection. Then they built upon 
the plain, which is at the foot of the 
high rocks on which that city stood, 
another city, that is now called Florence. 
And know that the spot of ground 
where Florence stands was formerly 
called the House of Mars, that is to say 
the House of War; for Mars, who is 
one of the seven planets, is called the 
God of War, and as such was wor- 
shipped of old. Therefore it is no won- 
der that the Florentines are always in 
war and in discord, for that planet reigns 
over them. Of this Master Brunez 
Latins ought to know the truth, for he 
was born there, and was in exile on ac- 
count of war with the Florentines, when 
he composed this book.” 

See also Villani, I. 38, who assigns 
a different reason for the Florentine dis- 
sensions. ‘‘ And observe, th# if the 
Florentines are always in war and dis- 
sension among themselves it is not to be 
wondered at, they being descended from 
two nations so contrary and hostile and 
different in customs, as were the noble 
and virtuous Romans and the rude and 
warlike Fiesolans.” 

Again, IV. 7, he attributes the Flor- 
entine dissensions to both the above- 
mentioned causes. 

67. eee IV. 31, tells the story of 
certain columns of h iven by 
the Pisans to the florentines: for guard- 
ing their city while the Pisan army had 
gone to the conquest of Majorca. The 
Gdlumns were cracked by fire, but being 
govered with crimson cloth, the Floren- 
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tines did not perceive it. Boccaccio re- 
peats the story with variations, but does 
not think it a sufficient reason for calling 
the Florentines blind, and confesses that 
he does not know what reason there can 
be for so calling them. 

89. The ‘‘other text” is the predic- 
tion of his banishment, Canto X, 81, aad 
the lady is Beatrice. 


96. Boileau, Epitre, Vir 


"7 ade son gré désormais la fortune me soue, 
n me verra dormir au branle de sa rcue.” 


And Tennyson’s song of ‘‘ Fortune 
and her Wheel ” :— 


‘Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 


proud ; 

Turn thy wild wheel tlfo’ sunshine, storm, 
and cloud ; 

Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


“ Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or 


frown ; 
With that wild wheel we go not up or down ; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


‘* Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands ; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own 
hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


“* Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud ; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate.” 


109. Priscian, the grammarian of 
Constantinople in the sixth century. 

110. Francesco d’Accorso, a distin- 
guished jurist and Professor at Bologna 
in the thirteenth century, celebrated for 
his Commentary upon the Code Jus- 
tinian. 

113. Andrea de’ Mozzi, Bishop of 
Florence, transferred by the Pope, the 
*¢ Servant of Servants,” to Vicenza; the 
two cities being here designated by the 
rivers on which they are respectively 
situated. 

119. See Note 30. 

122. The Corsa del FPallio, or foot 
races, at Verona; in which a green 
mantle or Fad/io, was the prize. But- 
tura says that these foot-races are still 
continued (1823), and that he has seen 
them more than once; but certainly not 
in the nude state in which Boccaccio 
describes them, and which renders 
Dante's comparison mort complete and 
striking, 

G2 
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CANTO XVI. 


1. In this Canto the subject of the 
preceding is continued. 

4. Guijoguerra, Tegghiajo Aldo- 
brandi, and Jacopo Rusticucci. 

The good Gualdrada was a 
daughter of Bellincion Berti, the sim- 
ple citizen of Florence in the olden 

“time, who used to walk the streets 
‘‘begirt with bone and leather,” as 
mentioned in the Paradise, XV. 112. 
Villani, I. 37, reports a story of her 
with all the brevity of a chronicler. 
Boccaccio tells the same story, as if he 
were writing a page of the Deca- 
meron. In his version it runs as fol- 
lows. 

‘“‘The Emperor Otho IV., being by 
chance in Florence and having gone to 
the festival of St. John, to make it 
more gay with his presence, it ssp- 
pened that to the church with the other 
city dames, as our custom is, came the 
wife of Messer Berto, and brought with 
her a daughter of hers called Gualdrada, 
who was still unmarried. And as they 
sat there with the others, the maiden 
being beautiful in face and figure, nearly 
all present turned round to look at her, 
and among the rest the Emperor, And 
having much commended her beauty 
and manners, he asked Messer Berto, 
who was near him, who she was. To 
which Messer Berto smilingly answered : 
‘She is the daughter of one who, I dare 
say, would let you kiss her if you 
wished.” These words the young lady 
heard, being near the speaker; and 
somewhat troubled by the opinion her 
father seemed to have of her, that, if he 
wished it, she would suffer herself to be 
Kissed by any one in this free way, ris- 
ing, and looking a moment at her father, 
and blushing with shame, said: ‘Father, 
do not make such courteous promises at 
che expense of my modesty, for certainly, 
unless by violence, no one shall ever kiss 
me, except him whom you shall give me 
us my husband.’ The Emperor, on 
hearing this, much commended the 
words and the young lady. .... And 
calling forward a noble youth named 
Guido Beisangue, who was afterwards 
called Guido the Elder, who as yet had 
po wife, he insisted upon his marrying 
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her; and gave him as her dowry a la 
territory MH Cassentino and the Alps, an 
made him Count thereof.” 

Ampére says in his Voyage Dantesqi 
page 242: ‘‘ Near the battle-field ot 
Campaldino stands the little town of 
Poppi, whose castle was built in 12 
by the father of the Armolfo who built 
some years later the Palazzo Vecchio of 
Florence. In this castle is still shown 
the bedroom of the beautiful and modest 
Gualdrada.” 

Francesco Sansovino, an Italian nov- 
elist of the sixteenth century, has made 
Gualdrada the heroine of one of his tales, 
but has strangely perverted the old tra- 
dition. His story may be found in 
Roscoe’s /talian Novelists, III. p. 107. 

41. Tegghiajo Aldobrandi was a dis- 
tinguished citizen of Florence, and op- 
posed what Malespini calls ‘‘the ill 
counsel of the pcople,” that war should 
be declared against the Sienese, which 
‘var resulted in the battle of Monte 
Aperto and the defeat of the Floren- 
tines. 

44. Jacopo Rusticucci was a rich 
Florentine gentleman, whose chief mis- 
fortune seems to have been an ill-as- 
sorted marriage. Whereupon the ami- 
able Boccaccio in his usual Decameron 
style remarks: ‘‘ Men ought not then to 
be over-hasty in getting married ; on the 
contrary, they should come to it with 
much precaution.” And then he in- 
dulges in five octavo pages against 
matrimony and woman in general. 

45. See Macchiavelli’s story of Bd- 
fagor, wherein Minos and Rhadaman- 
thus, and the rest of the infernal judges, 
are greatly surprised to hear an infinite 
number of condemned souls ‘‘ lament 
nothing so bitterly as their folly in hay- 
ing taken wives, attributing to them the 
whole of their misfortune.’ 

70. Boccaccio, in his Comento, speaks 
of Guglielmo Borsiere as ‘‘ a courteous 

entleman of good breeding and excel- 
ent manners;’’ and in the Decameron, 
Gior. I. Nov. 8, tells of a sharp rebuke 
administered by him to Messer Ermino 
de’ Grimaldi, a miser of Genoa. 

“It came to pass that, whilst by 
spending nothing he went on accume@ 
lating wealth, there came to Genoa a 
well-bred and witty gentleman called 
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Gulielmo Borsiere, one nothing like the 
courtiers of the present day ; who, to 
the great reproach of the debauched dis- 
positions of such as would now be re- 
puted fine gentlemen, should more pro- 
perly style themselves asses, brought up 
amidst the filthiness and sink of man- 
kind, rather than in courts. .... 

‘6 This Gulielmo, whom I before men- 
tioned, was much visited and respected 
by the better sort of people at Genoa ; 
when having made some stay here, and 
hearing much talk of Ermino’s sordid- 
ness, he became desirous of seeing him. 
Now Ermino had been informed of Gu- 
lielmo’s worthy character, and having, 
however covetous he was, some small 
sparks of gentility, he received him in a 
courteous manner, and, entering into 
discourse together, he took him, and 
some Genoese who came along with him, 
fo see a fine house which he had lately 
built ; and when he had shown every 
part of it, he said: ‘ Pray, sir, can you, 
who have heard and seen so much, tell 
me of something that was never yet seen, 
to have painted in my hall?’ To whom 
Gulielmo, hearing him speak so simply, 
replied: ‘Sir, I can tell you of nothing 
which has never yet been seen, that I 
know of; unless it be sneezing, or some- 
thing of that sort; but if you please, I 
can tell you of a thing which, I believe, 
you never saw.’ Said Ermino (little 
expecting such an answer as he received), 
‘I beg you would let me know what 
that is.’ Gulielmo immediately replied, 
‘Paint Liberality.” When Ermino heard 
this, such a sudden shame s€ized him, as 
quite changed his temper from what it 
had hitherto been; and he said: § Sir, 
I will have her painted in such a man- 
ner that neither you, nor any one else, 
shall be able to say, hereafter, that I am 
unacquainted with her.” And from that 
time such effect had Gulielmo’s words 
upon him, he became the most liberal 
and courteous gentleman, and was the 
most respected, both by strangers and 
his own citizens, of any in Genoa.” 

95. Monte Veso is among the Alps, 
between Piedmont and Savoy, where 
the Po takes its rise. From this point 
eastward to the Adriatic, all the rivers 
on the left or northern slope of the 
Apennines are tributaries to the Po, 
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until we come to the Montone, whick 
above Forli is called Acquacheta. This 
is the first which flows directly into the 
Adriatic, and not into the Po. At least 
it was so in Dante’s tiffe. Now, by 
some change in its course, the Lamone, 
father north, has opened itself a new 
outlet, and is the first to make it8 own 
way to the Adriatic. See Barlow, Gon- 
tributions to the Study of the Divine Co- 
med), P: 131. This comparison shows 
the delight which Dante took in the 
study of physical geography. To reach 
the waterfall of Acquacheta he traverses 
in thought the entire valley of the Po, 
stretching across the whole of Northern 
Italy. 

102. Boccacciog interpretation of 
this line, which has been adopted by 
most of the commentators since his time, 
is as follows: ‘‘I was for a long time 
in doubt concerning the author’s mean- 
ing in this line; but being by chance at 
this monastery of San Benedetto, in 
company with the abbot, he told me 
that there had once been a discussion 
among the Counts who owned the 
mountain, about building a village near 
the waterfall, as a convenient place for 
a settlement, and bringing into it their 
vassals scattered on neighbouring farms ; 
but the leader of the project dying, it 
was not carried into effect ; and that is 
what the author says, Ove dovea per mille, 
that is, for many, esfer ricetto, that is, 
home and habitation.” 

Doubtless grammatically the words 
will bear this meaning. But ee rae 
the idea in the author’s mind, and whic 
he wished to impress upon the reader's, 
was that of a waterfall plunging at a 
single leap down a high precipice. To 
this idea, the suggestion of buildings 
and inhabitants is wholly forelg and, 
adds neither force nor clearness. Where- 
as, to say that the river plunged at one 
bound over a precipice high enough for 
a thousand cascades, presents at once a 
vivid picture to the imagination, and I 
have interpreted the line accordingly, 
making the contrast between una scesa 
and mulle. It should not be forgotten 
that, while some editions read dovea, 
others read dovria, and even potria. 

106. This cord has puzzled the 
commentators exceedingly. Boccacciay 
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Volpi, and Venturi do not explain it. | hurled down to their ag-nointed places, 


The anonymous author of the Ostimo, 


as soon as Minos doomed them, J». 


Benvenuto da Imola, Buti, Landino, Vel- | ferro, V. 15. 


lutello, and Daniello, all think it means 
raud, which Dante had used in the 
pursuit of pleasure,—‘‘the panther with 
the painted skin.” Lombardi is of opi- 
nion that, ‘‘ by girding himself with the 
Franciscan cord, he had endeavoured to 
restrain his sensual appetites, indicated 
by the panther; and still wearing the 
cord as a Tertiary of the Order, he 
makes it serve here to deceive Geryon, 
and bring him up.” Biagioli under- 
stands by it ‘‘the humility with which 
8 man should approach Science, because 
it is she that humbles the proud.” Fra- 
ticelli thinks it meatis vigilance ; Tom- 
maseo, ‘‘the good faith with which he 
hoped to win the Florentines, and now 
wishes to deal with their frauc, so that 
it may not harm him;” and Gabrielli 
Rossetti says, ‘‘ Dante flattered himself, 
acting as a sincere Ghibelline, that he 
should meet with good faith from his 
Guelf countrymen, and met instead with 
horrible fraud.” 

Dante elsewhere speaks of the cord in 
a good sense. In Purgatorio, VII. 114, 
Peter of Aragon is ‘‘girt with the co:d 
of every virtue.” In /xferno, XXVII. 
92, it is mortification, ‘‘the cord that 
used to make those girt with it more 
meagre ;” and in. /@radiso, X1. 37, it 
1s humility, ‘‘that family which had 
already girt the humble cord.” 

It will be remembered that St. Fran- 
cis, the founder of the Cordeliers (the 
wearers of the cord), used to call his 
body asino, or ass, and to subdue it with 
the cafestro, or halter. Thus the cord 
is made to symbolise the subjugation of 
the animal nature. This renders Lom- 
bardi’s interpretation the most intelli- 
gible and satisfactory, though Virgil 
seems to have thrown the cord into 
the abyss simply because he had nothing 
else to throw, and not with the design 
of deceiving. 

11z. Asa man does naturally in the 
act of throwing. 

131. That Geryon, seeing the cord, 
ascends, expecting to find some meoine 
défrogué, and aril him down, as Lom- 
bardi suggests, is hardly admissible; for 
that was not his office. The spirits were 


132. Even to a steadfast heart. 





CANTO XVII. 


1, In this Canto is described the 
punishment of Usurers, as_ sinners 
against Nature and Art. Sce /#f XI, 


109 :— 


‘€ And since the usurer takes another way, 
Nature herself and in her follower 
Disdains he, for elsewhere he puts his hope.” 


The monster Geryon, here used as 
the symbol of Fraud, was born of Chry- 
saor and Callirrhoe, and is generally 
represented by the poets as having three 
bodies and three heads. He was in 
ancient times King of Iesperia or Spain, 
living on Erytheia, the Red Island ot 
sunset, and was slain by Flercules, 
who drove away his beautiful oxen. 
The nimble fancy of Hawthorne thus 
depicts him in his Wonder-Book, p, 
148 :— 

“But was it really and truly an old 
man? Certainly at first sight it looked 
very like one; but, on closer inspection, 
it rather seemed to be some kind of a 
creature that lived in the sea. For on 
his Jegs and arms there were scales, such 
as fishes have ; he was web-footed and 
web-fingered, after the fashion of a duck; 
and his long beard, being of a greenish 
tinge, had more the appearance of a 
tuft of sea-weed than of an ordinary 
beard. Have you never seen a stick ot 
tiinber, that has been long tossed about 
by the waves, and has got all overgrown 
with barnacles, and at last, duifting 
ashore, seems to have been thrown up 
from the very deepest bottom of the sea? 
Well, the old man would have put you in 
mind of just such a wave-tost spar.” 

The three bodies and three heads, 
which old poetic fable has given to the 
monster Geren, are interpreted by 
modem prose as meaning the three 
Balearic Islands, Majorca, Minorca, and 
Ivica, over which he reigned. 

10. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, XIV. 
87, Rose's Tr., thus depicts Fraud i+ 
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“With pleasing mien, grave walk, and decent 
vest 
Fraud rolled her eyeballs humbly in her head ; 


And such benign and modest speech possest, 
She might a Gabriel seem wha Ave said. 
Foul was she and deformed in all the rest ; 
But with a mantle, long and widely spread, 
Concealed her hideous farts; and evermore 
Beneath the stole a poisoned dagger wore.” 


The Gabriel saying Ave is from Dante, 


Purgatory, X. 40 :— 


* One would have sworn that he was saying 


Ave.” 


17. Tartars nor Turks, ‘‘who are 
most perfect masters therein,” says Boc- 
caccio, ‘fas we can clearly see in Tar- 
tarian cloths, which truly are so skil- 
fully woven, that no painter with his 
brush could equal, much less surpass 
them. The Tartars are... .”? And 
with this unfinished sentence close the 
Lectures upon Dante, begun by Giovanni 


Béccaccio on Sunday, August 9, 1373, 


in the church of San Stefano, in Flo- 
rence. That there were some critics 
among his audience is apparent from 
this sonnet, which he addressed ‘‘ to one 
who had censured his public Exposition 
of Dante.” Sec D. G. Rosetti, Zarly 


Italian Poets, p. 447 i— 


“If Dante mourns, there wheresoe’er he be, 
‘That such high fancies of a soul so proud 
Should be laid open to the vulgar crowd, 


(As, mare my Discourse, I’m told by 


thee, 

This were my grievous pain; and certainly 
My proper blame should not be disavowed ; 
Though hereof somewhat, | declare aloud, 
Were due to others, not alone to me. 

False hopes, true poverty, and therewithal 
The blinded judgment of a host 06 friends, 
And their entreaties, made that I did thus. 

But of all this there is no gain at all 


Unto the thankless souls with whose base ends 


Nothing agrees that’s great or generous.” 


18. Ovid, Afetamorph. VI. — 


“One at the loom so excellently skilled 
That to the Goddess she refused to yield.” 


57. Their love of gold still haunting 


them in the other world. 


$9. The arms of the Gianfigliacci of 


orence, 


63. The arms of the Ubbriachi of 


Florence. 


64. The Serra of Padua. 
68. Vitaliano del Dente of Padua. 


73- Giovanni Bujamonte, who seems 
#0 have had the ill repute of being the 
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greatest usurer of his day, called here 
in irony ‘the sovereign cavalier.” 

74. As the ass-driver did in the 
streets of Florence, when, Dante beat 
him for singing his verses amiss. See 
Sacchetti, Nov. CX V. 

78, Dante makes as short work with 
these usurers as if he had been a cufious 
traveller walking through the Ghetto*of 
Rome, or the Judengasse of Frankfort. 

107. Ovid, Metamorph, II., Addi- 
son’s Tr. :-— 


“ Half dead with sudden fear he dropt the 

reirs ; 

The horses felt ’em: loose upon their manes, 

And, flying out through ail the plains above, 

Ran uncontroiled where’er their fury drove ; 

Rushed on the stars, and through a pathless 
way 8 

Of unknown regions hurried on the ca 

And now above, and now below they flew, 

And near the earth the burning chanot drew 


At once from life and from the chariot driv’n, 

Th’ ambitious boy fell thunder-struc!: from 
heav’n. 

The horses started with a sudden bound, 

And flung the reins and chariot to the ground: 

The studded harness from their necks they 


roke, 

Here fell a wheel, and here a silver spoke, 

Here were the beam and axle torn away ; 

And, scatter’d o’er the earth, the shining frag- 
ments lay. 

The breathless Phacton, with flaming hair, 

Shot from the chariot, lke a falling star, 

That in a summer's ev’ning from the top 

Of heav’n drops down, or seems at least to 


drop ; 
Till on the Be his blasted corpse was hurled, 
Far from his country, in the Western World.” 


108, The Milky Way. In Spanish 
El camino de Santiago; in the Northern 
Mythology the pathway of the ghosts 
going to Valhalla. 

109. Ovid, Afcfamorph. VITT., Crox-" 
all’s Tr. :-— 


‘* The soft’ning wax, that felt a nearer suu, 
Dissolv’d apace, and soon began to run, 
The youth in vain his melting pinions shakes, 
His Gathers gone, no longer air he takes. 
O father, father, as he strove to cry, 
Down to the sea he tumbled from on high, 
And found his fate; yet still subsists by fame, 
Among those waters that retain his name. 
The father, now no more a father! cries, 
Ho, Icarus! where are you? as he flies: 
Where shall I seek my boy? he cries again, 
And saw his feathers scattered on the main.” 


136, Lucan, Pharsal, I. s— 


‘To him the Balearic sling is slow. 
And the shaft loiters from the Parthian bow,? 
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CANTO XVIIL 


1. Here begins the third division of 
the Inferno, embracing the Fighth and 
Ninth Circle8, in which the Fraudulent 
are punished. 

“But because fraud is man’s peculiar vice 
More it displeases God; and so stand lowest 
« The fraudulent, and greater dole assails 
them,” 

The Eighth Circle is called Male- 
bolge, or Evil-budgets, and consists of 
ten concentric ditches, or Dolge, of 
stone, with dikes between, and rough 
bridges running across them to the 
centre like the spokes of a wheel. 

In the First Bolgia are punished Se- 
ducers, and in the gecond Flattcrers. 

2. Mr. Ruskin, Modern Painters, III. 
Pp. 237, says :— 

‘*Our slates and granites are often 
of very lovely colours; but the Aren- 
nine limestone is so gray and toneless, 
that I know not any mountain d3- 
trict so utterly melancholy as those 
which are composed of this rock, when 
unwooded. Now, as far as I can disco- 
ver from the internal evidence in his 
poem, nearly all Dante’s mountain wan- 
derings had been upon this ground. He 
had journeyed once or twice among the 
Alps, indeed, but seems to have been 
impressed chiefly by the road from Garda 
to Trent, and that along the Cornice, 
both of which are either upon those 
limestones, or a dark serpentine, which 
shows hardly any colour till it is po- 
lished. It is not ascertainable that he 
had ever seen rock scenery of the finely 
coloured kind, aided by the Alpine 
mosses: J] do not know the fall at Forli 
(Inferno, XVI. 99), but every other 
scene to which he alludes is among 
these Apennine limestones ; and when 
he wishes to give the idea of enormous 
mountain size he names Tabernicch and 
Pietra-pana,—the one clearly chosen 
only for the sake of the last syllable of 
its name, in order to make a sound as 
of crackling ice, with the two sequent 
rhymes of the stanza,—and the other 
is an Apennine near Lucca. 

‘* His idea, therefore, of rock colour, 
founded on these experiences, is that of 
a dull or ashen gray, more or less stained 
by the brown of iron ochre, precisely as 
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the bes limestones nearly always 
are; the gray being peculiarly cold and 
disagreeable. As we go down the very. 
hill which stretches out from Pietra-pana 
towards Lucca, the stones laid by the 
road-side to mend it are of this ashen 
gray, with efflorescences of manganese 
and iron in the fissures. The whole of 
Malebolge is made of this rock, ‘ Addl 
wrought in stone of iron-coloured grain.’ 
29. The year of Jubilee 1300, Mr. 
Norton, in his Motes of Travel and Study 
in Italy, p. 255, thus describes it :— 
‘*The beginning of the new century 
brought many pilgrims to the Papal 
city, and the Pope, seeing to what 
account the treasury of indulgences pos- 
sessed by the Church might now be 
turned, hit upon the plan of promising 
plenary indulgence to all who, during 
the year, should visit with fit dispositions 
the holy places of Rome. He, accord- 
ingly, in the most solemn manner, pro- 
claimed a year of Jubilee, to date from 
the Christmas of 1299, and appointed a 
similar celebration for each hundredth 
year thereafter. The report of the mar- 
vellous promise spread rapidly through 
Europe ; and, as the year advanced, 
pilgnms poured into Italy from remote 
as well as from neighbouring lands. 
The roads leading to Rome were dusty 
wth bands of travellers pressing forward 
to yain the unwonted indulgence. The 
Crusades had made travel familiar to 
men, and a journey to Rome seemed 
easy to those who had dreamed of the 
Farther East, of Constantinople, and 
Jerusalenf. Giovanni Villani, who was 
among the pilgrims from Florence, de- 
clares that there were never less than 
two hundred thousand strangers at Rome 
during the year; and Guglielmo Ven- 
tura, the chronicler of Asti, reports the 
total number of pilgrims at not less than 
two millions. The picture which he 
draws of Rome during the Jubilee is a 
curious one, ‘Afirandum est quod pas 
sim thant viri et mulieres, qui anno illo 
Rome fuerunt quo ego ili fui et per dies 
xv, steti. De pane, vino, cariibus, pis- 
cthus, et avena, bonum mercatum thi erat; 
Jenum carissimum tbi fuit; hospitia ca- 
risstma 3 taliter quod lectus intus at equi 
mei super feno et avena constabat mihd 
tornesium unum grossum, Exiene dt 
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Roma in Vigilia Nativitatis Christi, vidi 
turbam magnam, quam dinumerare nemo 
poterat; et fama erat inter Romanos, 
quod tbi fuerant plusguam vigents centum 
millia virorum ec mulierum. Pluries ego 
vidt tht tam viros quam mulieres concul- 
catos sub pedibus aliorum ; et ettam ego- 

t in eodlem periculo plures vices evasi. 

apa innumerabilem pecuniam ab eisdem 
recepit, guia die ac nocte duo clerici sta- 
bant ad altare Sancté Pauli tenentes in 
corum manious rastellos, rastellantes pe- 
cuniam infiritam.’ To accommodate 
the throng of pilgrims, and to protect 
them as far as possible from the danger 
which Ventura feelingly describes, a 
barrier was erected along the middle of 
the bridge, under the Castle of Sant’ 
Angelo, so that those going to St. 
Peter’s and those coming from the 
church, passing on opposite sides, 
fhight not interfere with each other. 
It seems not unlikely that Dante him- 
self was one of the crowd who thus 
crossed the old bridge, over whose 
arches, during this year, a flood of men 
was flowing almost as constantly as the 
river’s flood ran through below.” 

31. The castle is the Castle of St. 
Angelo, and the mountain Monte Gia- 
nicolo. See Barlow, Study of Dante, p. 
126. Others say Monte Giordano. 

50. ‘* This Caccianimico,” says Ben- 
venuto da Imola, ‘‘ was a Bolognese ; 
a liberal, noble, pleasant, and very 
powerful man.” Nevertheless, he was 
so utterly corrupt as to sell his-~sister, 
the fair Ghisola, to the Marguis of Este. 

51. In the original the word is sa/se. 
‘*In Bologna,” says Benvenuto da Imo- 
la, ‘the name of Salse is given to a 
certain valley outside the city, and near 
to Santa Maria in Monte, into which the 
mortal remains of desperadoes, usurers, 
and other infamous persons are wont to 
be thrown. Ifence I have sometimes 
heard boys in Bologna say to each other, 
by way of insult, ‘Your father was 
thrown into the Sadse.’” 

61. The two rivers between which 
Rologna is situated. In the Bolognese 
dialect s/a is used for st. 

72. They cease going round the cir- 
cles as heretofore, and now go straight 
forward to the centre of the abyss. 

86. For the story of Jason, Medea, 
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and the Golden Fleece, see Ovid, Afe 
tamorph. VII. Also Chaucer, Legends 
of Goode Women :-— 

* Thou roote of fals loveres, duke Jason ! 

Thou slye devourer and coffusyon 
Of gentil wommen, gentil creatures !” 

92. When the women of Lemnos 
put to death all the male inhabitants 
of the island, Hypsipyle concealed her 
father Thoas, and spared his life. 
Apollonius Rhodius, Argonaniics, IL, 
Fawkes’s Tr. :— 

* Hipsipyle alone, illustrious maid, 

Spared her sire Thoas, who the sceptre 
swayed.” 

122. ‘*Allessio Interminelli,” says 
Benvenuto da Imola, ‘‘a soldier, a no- 
bleman, and of gegtle manners, was of 
Iucca, and from him descended that 
tyrant Castruccio who filled all Tuscany 
with fear, and was lord of Pisa, Lucca, 
and Pistoja, of whom Dante makes no 
mention, because he became illustrious 
after the author’s death. Allessio took 
such delight in flattery, that he could 
not open his mouth without flattering. 
Hie besmeared everybody, even the lows 
est menials.” 

The Oétimo says, that in the dialect of 
Lucca, the head ‘‘ was facetiously called 
a pumpkin.” 

133. Thais, the famous courtesan of 
Athens. Terence, 7he Lusnuch, Act 
WI. Se. r:— 

‘* Thraso, Did Thais really return 
me many thanks ? 


‘*Gnatho, Exceeding thanks. 

‘* Thraso. Was she delighted, say 
you ? 

‘* Gnatho. Not so much, indeed, at 


the present itself, as because it was given 
by you ; really, in right earnest, she does 
exult at that,” 
136. ‘*The filthiness of some pas- 
sages,” exclaims Landor, Pentameron, 
. 15, ‘* would disgrace the drunkenest 
orse-dealer ; and the names of such 
criminals are recorded by the poet, as 
would be forgotten by the hangman in 
six months,” -« 





CANTO XIX. 


1. The Third Bolgia is devoted to 
the Simoniacs, so called from Simon 
Magus, the Sorcerer mentioned in Act 
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eed 


viii. 9, 18. See Fur. XXX. Note 


147. 

gieerre Latini touches lightly upon 
them in the 7Zesoretto, XXI. 259, on 
account of thtir high ecclesiastical dig- 
nity. His pupil is less reverential in 
this particular. 


‘ Altri per simonia 
Si getta in mala via, 
E Dio e’ Santi offende 
E vende le prebende, 
E Sante Sagramente, 
E mette ’nfra la gente 
Assempri di mal fare. 
Ma questo lascio stare, 
Ché tocca a ta’ persone, 
Che non é mia ragione 
Di dirne lungamente.” 


t 


Chaucer, Persones,Tale, speaks thus 
of Simony :— 

‘*Certes simonie is cleped of Simon 
Magus, that wold have bought for tem- 
pore catel the yefte that God had yeven 

y the holy gost to Seint Peter, and to 
the Apostles: and therfore understond 

e, that both he that selleth and he that 

yeth thinges spirituel ben called Simoni- 
ackes, be it by catel, be it by pracuring, 
or by fleshly praier of his frendes, fleshly 
frendes, or spirituel frendes, fleshly in 
two maners, ‘as by kindrede or other 
frendes: sothly, if they pray for him 
that is not worthy and able, it is simonie, 
if he take the benefice: and if he be 
worthy and able, ther is non,” 

5. Gower, Confes. Amant. I. :— 


* A trompe with a sterne breth, 
Which was cleped the trompe of deth, 


He shall this dredfull trompe blowe 
To-fore his gate and make it knowe, 
How that the jugement is yive 

Of deth, which shall nought be foryive.” 


19. Lami, in his Delicie Eruditorum, 
makes a strange blunder in reference to 
this passage. He says: ‘‘ Not long ago 
the baptismal font, which stood in the 
middle of Saint John’s at Florence, was 
removed ; and in the pavement may 
still be seen the octagonal shape of its 
ample outline. Dante says, that, when 
a boy, he fell into it and was near 
drowning; or rather he fell into one of 
the circular basins of water, which sur- 
sounded the principal font.” Upon this 
Arrivabeni, Comento Storico, p. 588, 
where I find this extract, remarks: ‘* Nat 
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Dante, but Lami, staring at the moon, 
fell into the hole.” 

20, Dante’s enemies had accused 
him of committing this act through im- 
piety. He takes this occasion to vindi- 
cate himself. 

33. Probably an allusion to the red 
stockings worn by the Popes, e 

so. Burying alive with the head 
downward and the feet in the air was 
the inhuman punishment of hired assas- 
sins, ‘‘according to justice and the mu- 
nicipal law in Florence,” says the Of- 
timo. It was called Propagginare, to 
plant in the manner of vine-stocks, 

Dante stood bowed down like the 
confessor called back by the criminal 
in order to delay the moment of his 
death. 

53. Benedetto Gaetani, Pope Boni- 
face VIII. Gower, Conf. Amant. Il, 
calls him 


‘Thou Boneface, thou proude clerke, 
Misleder of the papacie.” 


This is the Boniface who frightened 
Celestine from the papacy, and perse- 
cuted him to death after his resignation. 
“The lovely Lady” is the Church. 
The fraud was his collusion with Charles 
II. of Naples. ‘‘He went to King 
Charles by night, secretly, and with few 
attendants,” says Villani, VIIT. ch. 6, 
‘‘and said to him: ‘King, thy Pope 
Celestine had the will and the power to 
serve thee in thy Sicilian wars, but did 
not know how: but if thou wilt contrive 
with thy frieids the cardinals to have 
me elected Pope, I shall know how, and 
shall have the will and the power ;’ 
promising upon his faith and oath to 
aid him with all the power of the 
Churet.” Farther on he continves: 
‘*He was very magnanimous and lordly, 
and demanded great honour, and knew 
well how to maintain and advance the 
cause of the Church, and on account of 
his knowledge and power was much 
dreaded and Teaveds Te was avaricious 
exceedingly in order to aggrandize the 
Church and his relations, not being over- 
scrupulous about gains, for he said that 
all things were lawful which were of the 
Church,” 

He was chosen Pope in 1294. ‘‘The 
inauguration of Boniface,” says Milman, 


SRR? Biko oe atnten Pipette 


Latin Christ, Book IX., ch. 7, ‘* was 
the most magnificent which Rome had 
ever beheld. In his procession to St. 
* Peter's and back to the Lateran palace, 
where he was entertained, he rode not a 
humble ass, but a noble white horse, 
richly caparisoned ; he had a crown on 
his head ; the King of Naples held the 
bridle on one side, his son, the King of 
Hungary, on the other. The nobility 
of Rome, the Orsinis, the Colonnas, the 
Savellis, the Stefaneschi, the Annibaldi, 
who had not only welcomed him to 
Rome, but conferred on him the Sena- 
torial dignity, followed in a body: the 
procession could hardly force its way 
through the masses of the kneeling 
people. In the midst, a furious hurri- 
cane burst over the city, and extin- 
guished every, lamp and torch in the 
church, A darker omen followed: a 
,tiot broke out among the populace, in 
which forty lives were lost. The day 
after, the Pope dined in public in the 
Lateran ; the two Kings waited behind 
his chair.” 

Dante indulges towards him a fierce 
Ghibelline hatred, and assigns him his 

lace of torment before he is dead. In 

anto XXVII. 85, he calls him ‘“‘the 
Prince of the new Pharisees;” and, after 
many other bitter allusions in various 
parts of the poem, puts into the mouth 
of St. Peter, Zar. XXVII. 22, the ter- 
rible invective that makes the whole 
heavens red with anger, 





“We who usurps upon the earth my place, 

My place, my place, which vacant has be- 
comé ° 

Now in the presence of the Son of God, 

Has of my cemetery made a sewer 

Of blood and fetor, whereat the Perverse, 

Who fell from here, below there is ap- 
peased,” 


Ie died in 1303; 
Purg. XX. 

70. Nicholas III., of the Orsini (the 
Bears) of Rome, chosen Pope in 1277. 
** He was the first Pope, or one of the 
first,” says Villani, VII. ch. 54, ‘in 
whose court simony was openly prac- 
tised.”” On account of his many accom- 
erie he was surnamed // Compiuto. 

filman, Zat, CArist., Book XI. ch. 4, 
savs of him: ‘‘At length the election 
fell or Tohn Gaetano, of the noble 


See Note 87, 
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Roman house, ‘he Orsini, a man of re- 
markable beauty of person and des 
meanour. His name, ‘the Accom- 
plished,’ implied that in him met all 
the graces of the handsomest clerks in 
the world, but he was a than likewise of 
irreproachable morals, of vast ambition, 
and of great ability.” IIe died in 1280, 

83. The French Pope Clement V., 
elected in 1305, by the influence of 
Philip the Fair of prance with sundry 
humiliating conditions. He transferred 
the Papal See from Rome to Avignon, 
where it remained for seventy-one years 
in what Italian writers call its ‘‘ Baby- 
lonian captivity.” He died in 1314, on 
his way to Bordeaux. ‘‘ He had hardly 
crossed the Khone,” says Milman, Laé, 
Christ., Book XJI. ch. 5, ‘‘when he 
was seized with mortal sickness at 
Roquemaure. The Papal treasure was 
seized by his followers, especially his 
nephew ; his remains were treated with 
such utter neglect, that the torches set 
fire to the catafalque under which he 
lay, not in state. His body, covered 
only with a single sheet, all that his ra- 
pacious retinue had left to shroud their 
forgotten master, was half burned ... 
before alarm was raised. His ashes were 
borne back to Carpentras and solemnly 
interred.” 

85. Jason, to whom Antiochus Epi- 
phanes granted a ‘‘license to set him up 
a place for exercise, and for the train- 
ing up of youth in the fashions of the 
heathen.” 

2 Maccabees iv. 13: ‘* Now such was 
the height of Greek fashions, and in- 
crease of the heathenish manners, 
through the exceeding profaneness of 
Jason, that ungodly wretch and not 
high priest, that the priests had no cou- 
rage to serve any more at the altar, but, 
despising the temple, and neglecting the 
sacrifices, hastened to be partakers of 
the unlawful allowance in the place of 
exercise, after the game of Discus called 
them forth.” 

87. Philip the Fair of France. See 
Note 82. ‘‘He was one of the hand- 
somest men in the world,” says Villani, 
IX. 66, ‘‘and one of the largest in 

erson, and well proportioned in every 
imb,—a wise and good man for a lays 
man.” 
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94. Matthew, chosen as an Apostle 
in the place ot Judas. 

99. According to Villani, VIT. 54, 
Pope Nicholas III. wished to marry his 
niece to a nephew of Charles of Anjou, 
King of Sicily. To this alliance the 
King would not consent, saying: ‘* Al- 
though he wears the red stockings, his 
lineagé is not worthy to mingle with 
ours, and his power is not hereditary.” 
This made the Pope indignant, and to- 
ceneewi the bribes of loa of Procida 
ed him to encourage the rebellion in 
Sicily, which broke out a year after the 
Pope's death in the ‘‘ Sicilian Vespers,” 
1262. 

107. The Church of Rome under 
Nicholas, Boniface, and Clement. Acze- 
lation xvii. I—3:— © 

‘* And there came one of the seven 
angels which had the seven vials, and 
talked with me, saying unto me, Come 
hither ; I will show unto thee the judg- 
ment of the great whore that sitteth upon 
many waters ; with whom the kings of 
the earth have committed fornication, 
and the inhabitants of the earth have 
been made drunk with the wine of her 
fornication. So he carried me away in 
the Spirit into the wilderness: and I saw 
& woman sit upon a scarlet-coloured 
beast, full of names of blasphemy, hav- 
ing seven heads and ten horns.”’ 

he seven heads are interpreted to 
mean the Seven Virtues, and the ten 
horns the Ten Commandments. 

110. Revelation xvii. 12, 13 :— 

** And the ten horns which thou sawest 
are ten kings, . .. . and shall give their 
power and strength unto the beast.” 

117, Gower, Confis. Amant., Pro- 
bogus :— 

** The patrimonie and the richesse 
Which to Silvester in pure almesse 
The firste Constantinus lefte.” 

Upon this supposed donation of im- 
mense domains by Constantine to the 
Pope, called the ‘‘ Patrimony of St. 
Peter,” Milman, Let. Christ., Book I. 
ch, 2, remarks :— 

** Silvester has become a kind of hero 
of religious fable. But it was not so 
much the genuine mythical spirit which 
unconsciously transmutes history into 
legend ; it was rather deliberate inven- 
tion, with a specific om and design, 

. o Te.. 
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which, in direct defiance of history, acce- 
lerated the baptism of Constantine, and 
sanctified a porphyry vessel as appropri- 
ated to, or connected with, that holy 
use: and ata later period produced the 
monstrous fable of the Donation. 

‘But that with which Constantine 
actually did invest the Church, the nght 
of holding landed property, and receiving 
it by bequest, was far more valuable to 
the Christian hierarchy, and not least to 
the Bishop of Rome, than a premature 
and prodigal endowment.” 





CANTO XX. 


1. In the Fourth Bolgia are punished 
the Soothsayers :— 
** Because they wished to see too far before 


them, 
Backward they look, and backward make 


their way.’ ° 


9g. Processions chanting prayers and 
supplications. 
13. Ignaro in Spenser’s Facrie Queene, 
** But very uncouth sight was to behold, 
How he did fashion his untoward pace ; 
For as he forward moved his footing old, 


So Pama still was turned his wrinkled 
ace.” 


34. Amphiaraus was one of the seven 
kings against Thebes. TF oreseeing his 
own fate, he concealed himself, to avoid 
going to the war; but his wife Eriphyle, 
bribed by a diamond necklace (as famous 
in ancient story as the Cardinal de 
Rohan’s in medern), revealed his hiding- 
place, and he went to his doom with the 
others. 

féschylus, Zhe Seven against Thebes: 
*“$T will tell of the sixth, a man most 
prudent and in valour the best, the seer, 
the mighty Amphiaraus. ..... And 
through his mouth he gives utterance to 
this speech... . . ‘I, for my part, in 
very truth shall fatten this soil, seer as J 
am, buried beneath a hostile earth.’ ” 
¥ Statius, Zhebard, VIII. 47, Lewis's 

Yr. i— 


‘Bought of my treacherous wife for cursed 


old 
And‘in the list of Argive chiefs enrolled, 
Resigned to fate I sought the Theban plain ; 
Whence flock the shades that scarce thy 
realm contain ; 
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When, how my soul yet dreads! an earth- 
quake came, ; 
P Big with destruction, and my _ trembling 


rame, ; 

Rapt from the midst of gaping thousands 
hurled 

To night eternal in thy nether world.” 


40. The Theban soothsayer. 
Met., 1II., Addison’s Tr. :— 


‘It happen’d once, within a shady wood, 

‘Two twisted snakes he in conjunction view'd, 
When with his staff their slimy folds he broke, 
And lost his manhood at the fatal stroke. 

But, after seven revolving years he view’d 
The self-same serpents in the self-same wood : 
‘ And if,’ says he, ‘ such virtue in you lie, 
That he who dares your slimy folds untie 
Must change Ins kind, a second stroke I'll 


Ovid, 


try. 
Again he struck the snakes, and stood again 
New-sex’'d, and straight recovered into man. 


When Juno fired, 

More than so trivial an affair required, 
Deprive’ him, in her fury, of his sight, 
And left him groping round in sudden night. 
But Jove (for so it is in heav’n decreed 
That no one god repeal another’s deed) 
Irradiates all his sou! with inward light, 
And with the prophet’s art relieves the want 

of sight.” 


45. His beard. The word ‘ plumes” 
is used by old English writers in this 
sense. Ford, Lady's Trial :— 


“Now the down 
Of softness is exchanged for plumes of age.” 


See also Pury. I. 42. 
46. An Etrurian soothsayer. 
Pharsalia, I., Rowe’s Tr. :— 


**Of these the chief, for learning famed and 


Lucan, 


age 
Aruns by name, a venerable sage, 
At Luna lived.” Rr) 


Ruskin, Modern Painters, III. p. 246, 
says :— 

** But in no part of the poem do we 
find allusion to mountains in any other 
than a stern light ; nor the slightest evi- 
dence that Dante cared to look at them. 
From that hill of San Miniato, whose 
steps he knew so well, the eye com- 
mands, at the farther extremity of the 
Val d’Amo, the whole purple range of 
the mountains of Carrara, peaked and 
mighty, seen always against the sunset 
light in silent outline, the chief forms 
that rule the scene as twilight fades 
away. By this vision Dante seems to 
have been wholly unmoved, and, but 
for Lucan’s mention of Aruns at Luna, 
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would seemingly not have spoken of the 
Carrara hills in the whole course of his 
poem : when he does allude to them, he 
speaks of their white marble, and their 
command of stars and sm, but has 
evidently no regard for the hills them- 
selves. There is not a single phrase or 
syllable throughout the poem which, in- 
dicates such a regard. Ugolino, in his 
dream, seemed to himself to be in tHe 
mountains, ‘by cause of which the Pisan 
cannot see Lucca ;’ and it is impossible 
to look up from Pisa to that hoary slope 
without remembering the awe that there 
is in the passage ; nevertheless it was as 
a hunting-ground only that he remem- 
bered these hills. Adam of Brescia, 
tormented with eternal thirst, remembers 
the hills of Romena, but only for the 
sake of their sweet waters.” 

55. Manto, daughter of Tiresias, who 
fled from Thebes, the ‘* City of Bacchus,” 
when it became subject to the tyranny of 
Cleon. 

63. Lake Benacus is now called the 
Lago di Garda. It is pleasantly alluded 
to by Claudian in his ‘‘Old Man of 
Verona,” who has seen ‘‘ the grove grow 
old coeval with himself.” 

“Verona seems 


To him remoter than the swarthy Ind, 
He deems the Lake Benacus as the shore 


Of the Red Sea,” 

65. The Pennine Alps, or 4/pes Pane, 
watered by the brooklets flowing into 
the Sarca, which is the principal tribu- 
tary of Benaco. 

69. The place where the three dioceses 
of Trent, Brescia, and Verona mcct. 

70. At the outlet of the lake. 

77. seneid, X. — 


** Mincius crowned with sea-green reeds,” 
Milton, Lycidas -— 


** Smooth-sliding Mincius, crowned with vocal 
reeds.” 


82. Manto. Benvenuto da Imola says: 
“Virgin should here be rendered Vi- 
rago.’ 

93. Aineid, X.: ‘Ocnus,.. .. son 
of the prophetic Manto, and of the Tus- 
can river, who gave walls and the name 
of his mother to thee, O Mantua !” 

95. Pinamonte dei Buonacossi, a bold, 
ambitious man, persuaded Alberto, Count 
of Casalodi and Lord of Mantua, to 
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banish to their estates the chief nobles of 
the city, and then, stirring up a popular 
tumult, fell upon the rest, laying waste 
their houses, and sending them into exile 
or to prisan, and thus greatly depopu- 
Jating the city. 

110, Ziad, I. 69: ‘*And Calchas, the 
son of Thestor, arose, the best of augurs, 
a man who knew the present, the future, 
and the past, and who had guided the 
ships of the Achzans to Ilium, by that 
power of prophecy which Pheebus Apollo 
gave him.” 

112. <Eeneid, II. 114: ‘*In suspense 
we send Eurypylus to consult the oracle 
of Apollo, and he brings back from the 
shrine these mournful words: ‘O Greeks, 
ye appeased the winds with blood and a 
virgin slain, wherf first ye came to the 
Trojan shores; your return is to be 
sought by blood, and atonement made 
by a Grecian life.’ ” 

Dante calls Virgil’s poem a Tragedy, 
to mark its sustained and lofty style, in 
contrast with that of his own Comedy, 
of which he has already spoken once, 
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A wizard of such dreaded fame 
That when, in Salamanca’s cave, 
Him listed his magic wand to wave, 

The bells would mng in Notre Dame! | 
Some of his skill he taught to me; 
And, warnor, I cquid say to thee 
The words that cleft Eildon hills in three, 
And bridled the Tweed with a curb of stone; 
But to speak them were a deadly sin ; 
And for having but thought them my heart 

within, 

A treble penance must be done.” 


And the opening of the tomb to recover 
the Magic Book :— 


“Before their eyes the wizard lay, 
As if he had not been dead a day. 
His hoary beard in silver rolled, 
He seeined some seventy winters old ; 
A palmer’s amice wrapped him round, 
With a wrought Spanish baldrc bound, 
Like a pilgrim from beyond the sea , 

His left hand held his book of mught ; 
A silver cross was in his night ; 

The lamp was placed beside his knee ; 
High and majestic was his look, ; 
At which the fellest fiends had shook, 
And all unruffled was his face :— 

They trusted his soul had gotten grace.” 


See also Appendix to the Lay of the Last 


Canto XVI. 138, and speaks again, | Afzrstrel. 


Canto XXI. 2; as if he wished the 
reader to bear in mind that he is wear- 
ing the sock, and not the buskin. 

116. ‘‘ Michael Scott, the Magician,” 
says Benvenuto da Imola, ‘‘ practised 
divination at the court of Frederick II., 
and dedicated to him a book on natural 
history, which I have seen, and in which 
among other things he treats of Astro- 
logy, then deemed infallible... .. It 
is said, moreover, that he foresaw his 
own death, but could not escape it. He 
had prognosticated that he should be 
killed by the falling of a small stone 
upon his head, and always wore an iron 
skull-cap under his hood, to prevent this 
disaster. But entering a church on the 
festival of Corpus Domini, he lowered 
his hood in sign of vencration, not of 
Christ, in whom he did not believe, but 
to deceive the common people, and a 
small stone fell from aloft on his bare 
head.” 

The reader will recall the midnight 
scene of the monk of St, Mary’s and 
William of Deloraine in Scott’s Lay of 
the Last Minstrel, Canto II. :— 


’ In these far climes it was my lot 
To meet the wondrous Michael Scott; 


118. Guido Bonatti, a tiler and astro- 
loger of Forli, who accompanied Guido 
di Montefeltro when he marched out of 
Forli to attack the French ‘‘ under the 
great oak.” Villani, VII. 81, in a pas- 
sage in which the 4e and Aim get a little 
entangled, says: ‘It is said that the 
Count of Montefeltro was guided by 
divination and the adviceof Guido Bonatti 
(a tiler who had become an astrologer), 
or some other strategy, and he gave the 
orders; aid in this enterprise he gave 
him the gonfalon and said, ‘So long as a 
rag of it remains, wherever thou bearest 
it, thou shalt be victorious ;’ but I rather 
thi;.k his victories were owing to his own 
wits and his mastery in war. 

Benvenuto da Imola reports the fol. 
lowing anecdote of the same personages. 
‘** As the Count was standing one day in 
the large and beautiful square of Forii, 
there came a rustic mountaineer and gave 
him a basket of pears. And when the 
Count said, ‘ Stay and sup with me,’ tive 
rustic answered, ‘My Lord, I wish to 
home before it rains ; for infallibly there 
will be much rain to-day.’ The Count, 
wondering at him, sent for Guide Bo 
as a great astrologer, and said to hizty 
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*Dost thou hear what this man says?’ 
Guido answered, ‘He does not know 
what he is saying;‘but wait a little.’ 
Guido went to his study, and, having 
taken his astrolabe, observed the aspect 
of the heavens. And on returning he 
said that it was impossible it should rain 
that day. But the rustic obstinately 
affirming what hg had said, Guido asked 
him, ‘ iow dost thou know 2?’ The rus- 
tic answered, ‘ Because to-day my ass, in 
coming out of the stable, shook his head 
and pricked up his ears, and whenever 
he does this, it is a certain sign that the 
weather will soon change.’ Then Guido 
replied, ‘Supposing this to be so, how 
dost thou know there will be much rain ?’ 
* Because,’ said he, ‘my ass, with his 
ears pricked up, turned his head aside, 
and wheeled about more than usual.’ 
Then, with the Count’s leave, the rustic 
departed in haste, much fearing the rain, 
though the weather was very clear. 
And an hour afterwards, lo, it began to 
thunder, and there was a great down- 
pouring of waters, like a deluge. Then 
Guido began to cry out, with great indig- 
nation and derision, ‘Who has deluded 
me? Who has put me to shame?’ And 
for a long time this was a great source of 
merriment among the people.” 

Asdente, a cobbler of Parma, ‘I 
think he must have had acuteness of 
mind, although illiterate ; some having 
the gift of prophecy by the inspiration 
of Heaven.” Dante mentions him in the 
Convito, IV. 16, where he says that, if 
nobility consisted in being bnown and 
talked about, ‘‘ Asdente the shoemaker 
of Parma would be more noble than any 
of his fellow-citizens.” 

126. The moon setting in the sea west 
of Seville. In the Italian popular tradi- 
tion to which Dante again alludes, Par. 
II. 51, the Man in the Moon is Cain 
with his Thorns. This belief seems to 
have been current too in England, AZa- 
summer Night’s Dream, III. 1: ‘Or 
else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lantern, and say he comes 
to disfigure, or to present, the person of 
moon-shine.” And again, V. 1: ‘* The 
man should be put into the lantern, 
How is it else the man i’ the moon? 
~.... All that I have to say is to tell 


you, that the lantern is the moan: J, the 


man in the moon; this thorn-bush, my 
thorn-bush ; and this dog, my dog.” 

The time here indicated is an hour 
after sunrise on Saturday mqyning. 





CANTO XXI, 


1. The Fifth Bolgia, and the punish- 
ment of Barrators, or * Judges who take 
bribes for giving judgment.’ 

2. Having spoken in the preceding 
Canto of Virgil’s ‘‘ lofty Tragedy,” Dante 
here speaks of his own Comedy, as if to 
prepare the reader for the scenes which 
are to follow, and for which he apolo- 
gises in Canto XXII. 14, by repeating 
the proverb, 


ww 
: *¢ In the church 
With saints, and in the tavern with carousers.” 


7. Of the Arsenal of Venice Mr. Hil- 
lard thus speaks in his Sex Months in 
Ltaly, I. 63 :— 

‘* No reader of Dante will fail to pay 
a visit to the Arsenal, from which, in 
order to illustrate the terrors of his 
‘Inferno,’ the great poet drew one of 
these striking and picturesque images, 
characteristic alike of the boldness and 
the power of his genius, which never 
hesitated to look for its materials among 
the homely details and familiar incidents 
of life. In his hands, the boiling of 
pitch and the calking of seams ascend to 
the dignity of poetry. Besides, it 1s the 
most impressive and characteristic spot 
in Venice. The Ducal Palace and the 
Church of St. Mark’s are symbols of 

ride and power, but the strength of 

enice resided here. Her whole his- 
tory, for six hundred years, was here 
epitomized, and as she rose and sunk, 
the hum of labour here swelled and sub- 
sided. Here was the index-hand which 
marked the culmination and decline of 
her greatness. Built upon several smat' 
islands, which are united by a wall o 
two miles in circuit, its extent and com 
pleteness, decayed as it is, show what 
the naval pont of Venice once was, a 
the disused armour of a giant enables us 
to measure hijs stature and strength. 
Near the entrance are four marble lions, 
brought by Morosini from the oe 
nesus in 1685, two of which are striking 
works of art, Of these two, one is by 
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far the oldest thing in Venice, being not 
much younger than the battle of Mara- 
thon; and thus, from the height of 
twenty-three centuries, entitled to look 
down upon St. Mark’s as the growth of 
yesterday. The other two are nonde- 
script animals, of the class commonly 
called heraldic, and can be styled lions 
omy by courtesy. In the armoury are 
some very interesting objects, and none 
more so than the great standard of the 
Turkish admiral, made of crimson silk, 
taken at the battle of Lepanto, and 
which Cervantes may have grasped with 
his unwounded hand. A few fragments 
of some of the very galleys that were 
engaged in that memorable fight are also 
preserved here.” 

37. Malebranche, Evil-claws, a general 
name for the devils. 

38. Santa Zita, the Patron Saint of 
Lucca, where the magistrates were called 
Elders, or Aldermen. In Florence they 
bore the name of Priors. 

41. A Barrator, in Dante’s use of the 
word, is to the State what a Simoniac is 
to the Church; one who sells justice, 
office, or employment. 

Benvenuto says that Dante includes 
Bontura with the rest, ‘‘ because he is 
speaking ironically, as who should say, 
‘ Bontura is the greatest barrator of all.’ 
For Bontura was an arch-barrator, who 
sagaciously led and managed the whole 
commune, and gave offices to whom he 
wished. He likewise excluded whom he 
wished.” 

46. Bént down in the attitude of one 
in prayer; therefore the demons mock 
him with the allusion to the Santo Volto. 

48. The Santo Volto, or Holy Face, 
is a crucifix still preserved in the Cathe- 
dral of Lucca, and held in great venera- 
tion by the people. The tradition is 
that it is the work of Nicodemus, who 
sculptured it from memory. 

See also Sacchetti, Nov. 73, in which 
a preacher mocks at the Susdo Volto in 
the church of Santa Croce at Florence. 

49. The Serchio flows near Lucca, 
Shelley, ina poem called The Boat, on 
the Serchio, describes it as a ‘torrent 
fierce,” 

‘* Which fervid from its mountain source, 


Shallow, smooth, and strong, doth come ; 
Swaft as fire, tempestuausly 
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It sweeps into the affrighted sea. 
Tn morning’s smile its eddies coil, 
Its billows sparkle, toss, and boil, 
Torturing all its quiet light 

Into columns fierce and bright,” 


63. Canto IX. 22:— 


‘* True is it once before I here below 
Was conjured by that pitiless Erictho, 
Who summoned back the shades unto their 
ies.” 


95. A fortified town on the Arno, in 
the Pisan territory. It was besieged by 
the troops of Florence and Lucca in 
1289, and capitulated. As the garrison 
marched out under safe-guard, they were 
terrified by the shouts of the crowd, 
crying: ‘* Hang them! hang them!” 
In this crowd was Dante, ‘‘a youth of 
twenty-five,” says Benvenuto da Imola. 

110. Along the circular dike that 
separates one Bolgia from another. 

irr. This is a falsehood, as all the 
bridges over the next Bolgia are broken, 
See Canto XXIII. 140. 

112. At the close of the preceding 
Canto the time is indicated as being an 
hour after sunrise. Five hours later 
would be noon, or the scriptural sixth 
hour, the hour of the Crucifixion. Dante 
understands St. Luke to say that Christ 
died at this hour. Conveto, IV. 23: 
‘‘ Luke says that it was about the sixth 
hour when he died; that is, the culmina- 
tion of the day.” Add to the ‘one 
thousand and two hundred sixty-six 
years,” the thirty-four of Christ’s life on 
earth, and ut gives the year 1300, the 
date of the Infernal Pilgrimage. 

114. Broken by the earthquake at 
the time of the Crucifixion, as the rock 
leading to the Circle of the Violent, 
Cauto XII. 45:— 


“‘ And at that moment this primeval rock 
Both — and elsewhere made such over 
we” 


As in the next Bolgia Hypocrites are 

unished, Dante couples them with the 

iolent, by making the shock of the 
earthquake more felt near them than 
elsewhere. 

125. The next crag or bridge, trae 
versing the dikes and ditches. 


137, See Canto XVI, 73, 
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CANTO XXII. 


1. The subject of the preceding 
Canto is continued in this. 

5. Aretino, Vita di: Dante, says that 
Dante in his youth was present at the 
‘‘oreat and memorable battle, which 
befell at Campaldino, fighting valiantly 
on horseback in the front rank.” It was 
there he saw the vaunt-couriers of the 
Aretines, who began the battle with 
such a vigorous charge, that they routed 
the Florentine cavalry, and drove them 
back upon the infantry. 

7. Napier, Florentine Hist., 1. 214— 
217, gives this description of the Car- 
roccio and the Martinella of the Floren- 
tines :— 

‘*In order to give more dignity to the 
rational army and form a rallying point 
for the troops, there had been established 
a great car, called the Carroccio, drawn 
by two beautiful oxen, which, carrying 
the Florentine standard, generally accom- 
panied them into the field. This car was 
painted vermilion, the bullocks were 
covered with scarlet cloth, and the driver, 
a man of some consequence, was dressed 
in crimson, was exempt from taxation, 
and served without pay; these oxen 
were maintained at the public charge in 
a public hospital, and the white and red 
banner of the city was spread above the 
car between two lofty spars. Those 
taken at the battle of Monteaperto are 
still exhibited in Siena Cathedral as 
trophies of that fatal day. ¢ 

‘*Macchiavelli erroneously places the 
adoption of the Carroccio by the Floren- 
tines at this epoch, but it was long before 
in use, and probably was copied from 
the Milanese, as soun as Florence be- 
came strong and independent enough to 
equip a national army. LIribert, Arch- 
bishop of Milan, seems to have been its 
author, for in the war between Conrad I. 


m, and that city, besides other arrange- 


ments for military organisation, he is 
said to have finished by the invention of 
the Carroccio; it was a pious and not 
impolitic imitation of the ark as it was 
carried before the Israelites, This vehicle 
is described, and also represented in 
Ancient paintings, as a four-wheeled ob- 
long car, drawn by twa, four, or six 


bullocks: the car was always red, and 
the bullocks, even to their hoofs, covered 
as above described, but with red or white 
according to the faction ; te ensign staff 
was red, lofty, and tapering, and sur- 
mounted by a cross or golden ball: on 
this, between two white fringed yeils, 
hung the national standard, and _half- 
way down the mast, a crucifix. A pMt- 
form ran out in front of the car, spacious 
enough for a few chosen men to defend 
it, while behind, on a corresponding 
space, the musicians with their military 
instruments gave spirit to the combat : 
mass was said on the Carroccio ere it 
quitted the city, the surgeons were 
stationed near it, and not unfrequently a 
chaplain also atterled it to the field. 
The loss of the Carroccio was ‘a great 
disgrace, and betokened utter discom- 
fiture; it was given to the most distin- 
guished knight, who had a public salary 
and wore conspicuous armour and a 
golden belt: the best troops were sta- 
tioned round it, and there was frequently 
the hottest of the fight. .... 

‘‘Besides the Carrocczo, the Florentine 
army was accompanied by a great bell, 
called Martinella or Campana devlt 
Asini, which, for thirty days before hos- 
tilities began, tolled continually day and 
night from the arch of Sorta Santa 
Maria, as a public declaration of war, 
and, as the ancient chronicle hath it, 
‘for greatness of mind, that the enemy 
might have full time to prepare himself. 
At the same time also, the Carrorcis was 
drawn from its place in the offices of 
San Giovanni by the most distinguished 
knights and noble vassals of the republic,. 
and conducted in state to the Mercato 
Nuovo, where it was placed upon the 
circular stone still existing, and remained 
there until the army took the field. 
Then also the Afartinella was removed 
from its station to a wooden tower placed 
on another car, and with the Carroccte 
served to guide the troops by night and 
day. ‘And with these two pomps, of 
the Carroccio aud Campana,’says Males- 
pini, ‘the pride of the old citizens, our 
ancestors, was ruled.’ ” 

15. Equivalent to the proverb, ‘‘ Do 
in Rome as the Romans do.” 

48. Giampolo, or Ciampolo, say all 
the commentators; but nothing more ig 
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known of him than his name, and what 
he tells us here of his history, 

§2. It is not very clear which King 
Thibault is hege meant, but it is proba- 
bly King Thibault IV., the crusader and 
poets born 1201, died 1253. His poems 

ave been published by Lévéque de la 
Ravafliére, under the title of Les Poésies 
du Foi de Navarre; and in one cf his 
songs (Chanson 53) he makes a clerk 
address him as the Bons Rois Thichaut. 
Dante cites him two or three times in 
his Kole. Elog., and may have taken 
this expression from his song, as he does 
afterwards, Canto XXVIII. 135, lo Re 
toves, the Re Giovane, or Young King, 
from the songs of Bertrand de Born. 

65. A Latian, that is to say, an 
Italian. * 

82. This Frate Gomita was a Sar- 
dinian in the employ of Nino de’ Vis- 
conti, judge in the jurisdiction of Gallura, 
the ‘“‘gentle Judge Nino” of Purg. 
VIII. 53. The frauds and peculations 
of the Friar brought him finally to the 
gallows. Gallura is the north-eastern 
jurisdiction of the island. 

. Don Michael Zanche was Senes- 
chal of King Enzo of Sardinia, a natural 
son of the Emperor Frederick II. Dante 
gives him the title of Don, still used in 
Sardinia for Signore. After the death of 
Enzo in prison at Bologna, in 1271, Don 
Michael won by fraud and flattery his 
widow Adelasia, and became himself 
Lord of Logodoro, the north-western 
jurisdiction, adjoining that of Gallura. 

The gossip between the Friar and the 
Seneschal, which is here described by 
Giampolo, recalls the Viszon of the 
Sardinian poet Araolla, a dial be- 
tween himself and Gavino Saibioace, 
written in the soft dialect of Logodoro, 
a mixture of Italian, Spanish, and Latin, 
and beginning :-— 


* Dulche, amara memoria de giornadas 
Fuggitivas cun doppia pena mia, 
Qui quanto plus l'istringo sunt passadas.” 
See Vale , Voyages en Corse ad en 
Sardaigne, 11. 410. 





CANTO XXIII. 


1. In this Sixth Bolgia the Hypo- 
grites are punished. a 
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‘* A painted people there below we found, 
o went about with footsteps very slow, 
Weeping and in their looks subdued 
weary.” 


Chaucer, Avxightes Tale, 2780 :— 


: “In his colde grave 
Alone, withouten any compagnie.” 


And Gower, Conf. Amant. :— 


“To muse in his philosophie 
Sole withouten compagnie 


4. The Fables of Afsop, by Sir Roget 
L’Estrange, 1V.: ‘‘There fell out a 
bloody quarrel once betwixt the Frogs 
and ihe Mice, about the sovereignty of 
the Fenns; and whilst two of their 
champions were disputing it at swords 
point, down comes a kite powdering 
upon them in the interim, and gobbles 
up both together, to part the fray.” ° 

7. Both words signifying ‘‘ now; ” 
mo, from the Latin modo ; and zssa, from 
the Latin isa; meaning 7psa hora, 
‘“‘The Tuscans say mo,” remarks Ben- 
venuto, ‘‘ the Lombards ssa.” 

37. ‘When he is in a fright and 
hurry, and has a very steep place to go 
down, Virgil has to carry him alto- 
gether,” says Mr. Ruskin. See Canto 
XII., Note 2. 

63. Benvenuto speaks of the cloaks 
of the Geran monks as ‘' ill-fitting and 
shapcless.” 

66. The leaden cloaks which Frede- 
rick put upon malefactors were straw in 
comparison. The Emperor Frederick IT. 
is said to have punished traitors by 
wrapping them in lead, and throwin 
them into a heated cauldron. I can fin 
no historic authority for this. It rests 
only om tradition; and on the same 
authority the same punishment is said to 
have been inflicted in Scotland, and is 
thus described in the ballad of ‘‘ Lord 
Soulis,” Scott’s Minstrelsy of the Scottish 
Border, IV. 256 :— 


**On a circle of stones they placed the pot, 
On a circle of stones but barely nine ; 
They heated it red and fiery hot, 
Till ne burnished brass did glimmer and 
shine. 


They roll'’d him up in a sheet of Jead, 
A sheet of lead for a funeral pall, 
And plunged him into the cauldron red, 
And males him,—lead, and bones, and 
au. 
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We get also a glimpse of this punish- 
ment in Ducange, Glos. Capa Plumbea, 
where he cites the case in which one 
man tells another: ‘‘ If our Holy Father 
the Pope knew the life you are leading, 
he would have you put to death in a 
cloak of lead.” 

67. Comedy of Errors, IV. 2:— 


** A devil in an everlasting garment hath him.” 


gt. Bologna was renowned for its 
University ; and the speaker, who was 
a Bolognese, is still mindful of his 
college. 

95. Florence, the dcllissima e famo- 
sisstma ficlia dt Roma, as Dante calls it, 
Convitc, 1. 3. 

103. An order of knighthood, esta- 
blished by Pope Uiban 1V. in 1261, 
under the title of ‘‘ Knights of Santa 
Maria.” The name frat Gaudenti, or 
e‘Jovial Friars,” was a nickname, be- 
cause they lived in their own homes and 
were not bound by strict monastic rules. 
Napier, Flor, Hest. I. 269, says :— 

‘‘A short time before this a new 
order of religious knighthood under the 
name of Frati Gaudent: began in Italy: 
it was not bound by vows of celibacy, 
or any very severe regulations, but took 
the usual oaths to defend widows and 
orphans and make peace between man 
and man: the founder was a Bolognese 
gentleman, called Loderingo di Liandolo, 
who enjoyed a good reputation, and 
along with a brother of the same order, 
named Catalano di Malavolti, one a 
Guelf and the other a Ghibelline, was 
now invited to Florence b¥'Count Guido 
to execute conjointly the office of Podesta. 
It was intended by thus dividing the 
supreme authority between two magis- 
trates of different politics, that one 
should correct the er. and justice be 
equally administered ; more especially 
as, in conjunction with the people, they 
were allowed to elect a deliberative 
council of thirty-six citizens, belonging 
to the principal trades without distinction 
of aa 

arther on he says that these two 
Frati Gaudenti ‘forfeited all public 
confidence by their peculation and hypo- 
crisy.” And Villani, VII. 13: ‘‘Although 
they were of different parties, under 
cover of a false hypocrisy, they were of 
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accord in seeking rather their own pri- 
vate gains than the common good,” 

108. A street in Florence, laid waste 
by the Guelfs, 

113. Hamlet, I. 2. =~» 


‘* Nor windy suspiration of forced breath.” 


e 

115. Caiaphas, the High-Priest, who 
thought ‘' expediency” the best thing. 

121. Annas, father-in-law of Caia- 
phas. 

134. The great outer circle surround- 
ing this division of the Inferno, 

142. He may have heard in ‘the lec- 
tures of the University an exposition of 
John viii. 44: ‘Ye are of your father 
the devil, and the lusts of your father ve 
will do: he was *%a murderer from the 
beginning, and abode not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
ov ; for he is a liar, and the father 
of it.’ 


CANTO XXIV. 


1. The Seventh Bolgia, in which 
Thieves are punished. 

2. The sun enters Aquarius during 
the last half of January, when the Equi- 
nox is near, and the hoar-frost in the 
morning looks like snow on the fields, 
but soon evaporates. If Dante had been 
a monk of Monte Casino, illuminating a 
manuscript, he could not have made « 
more clerkly and scholastic flourish witn 
his pen than this, nor have painted a 
more beautiful picture than that which 
follows. The medizeval poets are full of 
lovely descriptions of Spring, which seems 
to blossom and sing through all their 
verses; but none is more beautiful or 
suggestive than this, though serving only 
as an illustration, 

21. In Canto I. 

43. See what Mr. Ruskin says of 
Dante as ‘‘a notably bad climber,” Canto 
XII. Note 2. : 

55. The ascent of the Mount of Pur- 
gatory. 

73. The next circular dike, dividing 
aa Haga 

. This list of serpents is from Lucan, 
Phars. 1X. 711, Rowe’s Tr. :— 





*Slimy Chelyders the parched earth distain 
And trace a reeking furrow on the plain. 
The spotted Cenchris, rich in various dyes, 

ts in a line, and forth directly flies, 


The Swimmer ghere the crystal stream pol- 
utes, 
And swift thro’ air the flying Javelin shoots. 


The mphisbena doubly armed appears 

At ae enda art ee head she rears ; 
Ragsed on his active tail Pareas stands, 
And as he passes, furrows up the sands.” 


Milton, Parad. Lost, X. 521 :— 


ee * Dreadful was the din 
Of hissing through the hall, thick-swarming 
now 
With complicated monsters head and tail, 
Scorpion, and asp, and amphisbzna dire, 
Cerastes horned, hydrus, and elops drear, 
And dipsas. e 


Of the Phareas, Peter Comestor, /Vis¢, 
Scholast., Gloss of Genesis iii. 1, says: 
**And this he (Lucifer) did by means of 
the serpent ; for then it was erect like 
inan; being afterwards made prostrate 
by the curse ; and it is said the Phareas 
walks erect even to this day.” 

Of the Amphisbna, Brunetto La- 
tini, Zresor I. v. 140, says: ‘‘ The Am- 
phimenie is a kind of serpent which has 
two heads ; one in its right place, and 
the other in the tail ; and with each she 
can bite ; and she runs swiftly, and her 
eyes shine like candles.” 

93. Without a hiding-place, or the 
heliotrope, a precious stone of great 
virtue against poisons, and supposed to 
render the wearer invisible. ie this 
latter vulgar error is founded Boccaccio’s 
comical story of Calandrino and his 
friends Bruno and Buffulmacco, Decam., 
Gior. VIIL., Nov. 3. 

107. Brunetto Latini, 7yesor I. v. 164, 
says of the Phoenix: ‘“*He goeth to a 
good tree, savoury and of good odour, and 
maketh a pile thereof, to which he set- 
teth fire, and entereth straightway into 
it toward the rising of the sun.” 

And Milton, Samson Agonistes, 1697: 


** So Virtue, given for lost, 
Depressed and overthrown, as seemed, 
Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost, 
That no second knows nor third, 
And lay erewhile a holocaust, 
From out her ashy womb now teemed, 
Revives, reflou s, then vigorous most 
When most unactive acemed ; 
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And, though her body die, her fame sur 
vives 
A secular bird ages of lives.” 


114. Any obstruction, ‘such as the 
epilepsy,” says Benvenuto. ‘‘Gouts and 
dropsies, catarrhs and oppilations,” says 
Jeremy Taylor. 

125. Vanni Fucci, who calls himself a 
mule, was a bastard son of Fuccio de’ 
Lazzari. All the commentators paint 
him in the darkest colours. Dante had 
known him as ‘fa man of blood and 
wrath,” and seems to wonder he is here, 
and not in the circle of the Violent, or 
of the Irascible. But his great crime 
was the robbery of a sacristy. Benve- 
nuto da Imola relates the story in detail. 
He speaks of him as a man of depravec 
life, many of whose misdeeds went un- 
punished, because he was of noble family. 
Being banished from Pistoia for his 
crimes, he returned to the city one night, 
of the Carnival, and was in company 
with eighteen other revellers, among 
whom was Vanni della Nona, a notary; 
when, not content with their insipid 
diversions, he stole away with two com- 
panions to the church of San Giacomo, 
and, finding its custodians absent, or 
asleep with feasting and drinking, he 
entered the sacristy and robbed it of all its 
precious jewels. These he secreted in 
the house of the notary, which was close 
at hand, thinking that on account of his 
honest repute no suspicion would fall 
upon him. A certain Kampino was 
arrested for the theft, and put to the 
torture; when Vanni Fucci, having 
escaped to Monte Carelli, beyond the 
Florentine jurisdiction, sent a messenger 
to Rampino’s father, confessing all the 
circumstances of the crime. Hereupon 
the notary was seized ‘‘on the first Mon- 
day in Lent, as he was going to a sermon 
in the church of the Minorite Friars,” 
and was hanged for the theft, and Ram- 
pino set at liberty. 

No one has a good word to say for 
Vanni Fucci, except the Canonico Cres- 
cimbeni, who, in the Comenéar7 to the 
Istoria della Volg. Poesta, II. ii., p. 99, 
counts him among the Italian Poets, 
and speaks of him as a man of great 
courage and gallantry, and a leader of 
the Neri party of Pistoia, in 1300. He 
smooths over Dante’s invectives by 
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remarking that Dante ‘‘makes not too 
hopourable mention of him in the Come- 
dy ;” and quotes a sonnet of his, which 
is pathetic from its utter despair and 
selbreproach — 


‘** For I have lost the good I might have had 
Through little wit, and not of mine own will.” 


It is like the wail of a lost soul, and the 
game in tone as the words which Dante 
here puts into his mouth. Dante may 
have heard him utter similar self-accusa- 
tions while living, and seen on his face 
the blush of shame, which covers it 
here. 

143. The Neri were banished from 
Pistoia in 1301; the Bianchi, from 
Florence in 1302. 

145. This vapour or lightning flash 
from Val di Magra is the Marquis Mala- 
spini, and the ‘turbid clouds” are the 
banished Neri of Pistoia, whom he is to 
gather about him to defeat the Bianchi 
at Campo Piceno, the old battle-field of 
Catiline. As Dante was of the Bianchi 
party, this prophecy of impending dis- 
aster and overthrow could only give him 
pain. See Canto VI. Note 65. 





CANTO XXV. 


1, The subject of the preceding Canto 
is continued in this, 

2. This vulgar gesture of contempt 
consists in thrusting the thumb between 
the first and middle fingers. It is the 
same that the ass-driver made at Dante 
in the street ; Sacchetti, Nov. CXV. : 
“When he was a little way off, he 
turned round to Dante, and, thrusting 
out his tongue and making a fig at him 
with his hand, said, * Take that.’” 

Villani, VI. 5, says: ‘On the Rock 
of Carmignano there was a tower seventy 
yards high, and upon it two marble arms, 
the hands of which were making the figs 
at Florence.” Others say these hands 
were on a finger-post by the road-side. 

In the Aferiy Wives of Windsor, I. 3, 
Pistoi says: ‘*Convey, the wise it call ; 
Steal! foh ; a fico for the phrase!” And 
Martino, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
Widow, Voi — 


** The fig of everlasting obloqu 
Go with him,” | : seid 


, 10, Pistoia is supposed to have been 


violent. 
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founded by the soldiers of Catiline. 
Brunetto Latini, Zresor, I. i. 37, says: 
‘* They found Catiline at the foot of the 
mountains and he had his army and his 
people in that place where is now the 
city of Pestoire. There was Catiline 
conquered in battle, and he and his 
were slain; also a great part of the 
Romans were killed. And on account 
of the pestilence of that great slaughter” 
the city was called Pestoire.” 

The Italian proverb says, /%stota la 





Jerrigna, iron Pistoia, or Pistoia the 


pitiless, 

15, Capaneus, Canto XIV. 44. 

19. See Canto XIII. Note 9. 

25. Cacus was the classic Giant 
Despair, who had his cave in Mount 
Aventine, and stole apart of the herd 
of Geryon, which Hercules had brought 
to Italy. Virgil, xed, VIII., Dry- 
den’s Tr, :— 


‘See yon huge cavern, yawning wide around, 

Where still the shattered mountain spreads the 
ground : 

That spacious hold grim Cacus once possessed, 
Tremendous fiend ! half human, half a beast ; 
Deep, deep as hell, the dismal dungeon lay, 
Dark and impervious to the beams of day. 
With copious slaughter smoked the purple 


oor, 

Pale heads hung horrid on the lofty door, 

Dreadful to view ! and dropped with cninson 
gore,” 


28. Dante makes a Centaur of Cacus, 
and separates him from the others be- 
cause he was fraudulent as well as 
Virgil calls him only a mon- 


ster, a half-man, Semihonunis Caca 


facies. 


35. Agnello Brunelleschi, Buoso degli 
Abati, and Puccio Sciancato. 

38. The story of Cacus, which Virgil 
was telling. 

43. Cianfa Donati, a Florentine noble- 
man, He appears immediately, as a 
serpent with six feet, and fastens upon 
Agnello Brunelleschi. 

65. Some commentators contend that 
in this line pagzro does not mean paper, 
but a lamp-wick made of papyrus. This 
destroys the beauty and aptness of the 
image, and rather degrades 

** The leaf of the reed, 


Which has grown through the cleft» in th 
ruins of ages.” 


73. These four lists, or hands, are 
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ft t and the arms| Bubbling on heaps, in boiling cauldrons rise 3 
ee i obsthe serpsh Nor swells the stretching canvas half so fast, 
pals ib . ig eee When the snils gather all the driving blast, _ 
76, Shakespeare, in the ‘‘Additional} Strain the tough yards, and bow the lotty’ 
Poems to Chester's Love’s Martyrs,” mast. 


Knight’s Shakespeare, VII. 193, speaks The various parts no longer now are known, 
of ‘Two distincts, division none ;” and One headless, formless heap remains alone 


continues :— 97. Ovid, Afetamorph., IV., Eus- 


‘‘ Property was thus appalled den's Tr, :— 


That the self was not the same, 
o Single nature’s double name 
Neither two nor one was called. 


“«* Come, my Harmonia, come, thy face recline 
Down to my face: still touch what still is 


mine. 
“* Reason, in itself confounded, O let these hands, while hands, be gently 


Saw division grow together ; pressed, 
To themselves yet either neither, While yet the serpent has not all possessed.” 
Simple were so well compounded.” More he had spoke, but strove to spcak im 


. le e . vain,— . ; 
83. This black serpent 1s Guercio The forky tongue refused to tell his pain, 
Cavalcanti, who changes form with! And learned in hissings only to complain, 


Buoso degli Abati. ‘Then streked Harmoma, ‘Stay, my 


. Lucan, fAars., IX., Rowe’s Cadmus, stay ! 
95 ; : a ae Glide not in such a monstrous shape away ! 


Tr. :— Destruction, like impetuous waves, rolls on, 
“ But soon a fate more sad with new surprise Where are thy feet, thy legs, thy shoulders 
From the first object turns thew wondering gone? 


eyes. Changed is thy visage, changed is al] thy 
Wretched Sabellus by a Seps was stung : rame, : 
Fixed on his leg with deadly teeth it hung. Cadmus is only Cadmus now in name. 
Sudden the soldier shook it from the wound, Ye gods ! my Cadmus to himself restore, oie 
‘Transfixed and nailed it to the barren ground. Or me like him transform,—I ask no more, 
Of all the dire, destructive se t race, . 
None be so much of death, though none And V., Maynwaring’s Tr. :— 
are less. 
For straight around the part the skin with- | ‘‘ The ie so near, a chilly sweat possessed 
drew, My fainting limbs, at every pore expressed ; 
The and shrinking sinews backward| My grein Cistilled in drops, my hair in 
cw cw, 
And left the naked bones exposed to view. My form was changed, and all my substance 
he eprcading isons all the parts confound, new ; 
d 


¢ whole body sinks within the wound. Each monies was a stream, and my sthole 
Small relics of the mouldering mass were left, | Turned to a fount, which still preserve: my 
At once of substance as of form bereft ; name,” 


Dissolved, the whole in liquid poison ran, ; 
And to a nauseous puddle shrunk the man. See also Shelley’s Arethusa :— 
“* Arcthusa arose 
from her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains,— 


So snows dissolved by southern breezes run, 
So melts the wax before the noonday sun. 
Nor ends the wonder here ; though flames are 


known co cloud and from crag 
To waste the flesh, yet still the c¢ the ith many a jag : 
bone: ee as coal Shepherding her bright fountains, 


he leapt down the rocks, 
With her rainbow locks 
Streaming among the streams: 


Here none were Icft, no least remains were 


seen, 
No mae to show that once the man had 


eu). Her steps paved with green 
: P 3 , . _The downward ravine 
A fate of different kind Nasidius found,— Which slopes to the western gleams ; 


burning Prester gave the deadly wound, 


And straight a sudden flame began to spread, 


And paint his visage with a glowi 


: ng red. 
With swift expansion swells the bloated 


And gliding and springing, 
She went, ever singing, 

In murmurs as soft as sleep. 
The Earth seemed to on her, 


skin,— And Heaven smiled above her 
Naugit but an undistinguished mass is seen, As she lingered towards the deep.” 
While the fair human form lies lost within ; Pe 
The puffy poison spreads and heaves around, 144. Some editions read Ja penna, 


Till all the man is in the monster drowned. : 
No rrore the steely plate his breast can stay, the pen, instead of /a dingwa, the tongue, 


But yields, and gives the bursting poison way. 151, Gaville was a vill e in the 
Not waters so when fire the rage supplies, | Valdarno, where Guercio Cavalcantl 
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wag murdered. The family took ven- 
eance upon the inhabitants in the old 
falian style, thus causing Gaville to 
Jament the murder. 





CANTO XXVI. 


1. The Eighth Bolgia, m which 
Fraudulent Counsellors are punished. 

4. Of these five Florentine nobles, 
Cianfa Donati, Agnello Brunelleschi, 
Buoso degli Abati, Puccio Sciancato, 
and Guercio Cavalcanti, nothing is 
known but what Dante tells us. Per- 
haps that is enough. 

7. See Purg, IX. 13:— 


“¢ Just at the hour when her sad lay begins 
The little swallow, near unto the morning, 
Perchance in memory of her former woes, 
Affd when the mind of man, a wanderer 
More from the flesh, and less by thought 
imprisoned, 
Almost prophetic in its visions is.” 


9. The disasters soon to befall Flor- 
ence, and in which even the neighbour- 
ing town of Prato would rejoice, to 
mention no others. hese disasters 
were the fall of the wooden bridge of 
Carraia, with a crowd upon it, witness- 
ing a Miracle Play on the Arno; the 
strife of the Bianchi and Neri; and the 
great fire of 1304. See Villani, VIIT., 
70, 71. Napier, Florentine History, 1. 
394, gives this account :— 

** Battles first began between the 
Cerchi and Giugni at their Souses in 
the Via del Garbo; they fought day 
and night, and with the aid of the Ca- 
valcanti and Antellesi the former sub- 
dued all that quarter: a thousand rural 
adherents strengthened their bands, and 
that day might have seen the Neri’s 
destruction if an unforseen disaster had 
not turned the scale. A certain dis- 
solute priest, called Neri Abati, prior 
of San Piero Scheraggio, false to his 
family and in concert with the Black 
chiefs, consented to set fire to the dwell- 
ings of his own kinsmen in Orto-san- 
Michele; the flames, assisted by faction, 
spread rapidly over the richest and most 
crowded part of Florence shops, ware- 
houses, towers, private dwellings and 


Palaces, from the old to the new market. 
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place, from Vacchereccia to Porta Santa 
Maria and the Ponte Vecchio, all was 
one broad sheet of fire: more than nine- 
teen hundred houses were ,consumed ; 
plunder and devastation revelled un- 
checked amongst the flames, whole races 
were reduced in one moment to beggary, 
and vast magazines of the richest mer- 
chandise were destroyed. The Cavale 
canti, one of the most opulent families 
in Florence, beheld their whole property 
consumed, and lost all courage; they 
made no attempt to save it, and, after 
almost gaining possession of the city, 
were finally overcome by the opposite 
faction.” 

Macbeth, 1. 7:— 

® 


‘If it were done when ‘tis done, then 'twere 
well 
It were done quickly.” 


23. See Parad, XU. 112:— 


‘*O glorious stars ! O light impregnated 
With mighty virtue, from which I acknow- 


10. 


edge . 
All of my genius, whatsoe’er it be.” 


24. I may not baulk or deprive my- 
self of this good. 

34. The Prophet Elisha, 2 Avngs 
li. 23:— 

‘‘And he went up from thence unto 
Bethel; and as he was going up by the 
way, there came forth little children 
out of the city, and mocked him, and 
said unto him, Go up, thou bald head; 
go up, thou bald head. And he turned 
back, and looked on them, and cursed 
them in the name of the Lord: and 
there came forth two she-bears out of 
the wood, and tare forty and two chil- 
dren of them.” 

35. 2 Kings ii. 11:— 

‘* And it came to pass, as thev still 
went on and talked, that, behold, there 
appeared a chariot of fire, and horses 
of fire, and parted them both asunder; 
and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into 
heaven.” 

54. These two sons of (Edipus, Etee 
ocles and Polynices, were so hostile to 
each other, that, when after death their 
bodies were burned on the same funeral 
pile, the flames swayed apart, and the 
ashes separated. Statius, 7hevasd, XIL 
430, Lewis’s Tr, t= 
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** Again behold the brothers! When the fire 
Pervades their hmbs in many a curling spire, 
The vast hill trembles, and the intruder’s corse 
Is driven from the pile with sudden force. 
The flames, dividing at the point, ascend 
And at each other adverse rays extend. 

Thus when the ruler of the infernal state, 
Pale-visaged Dis, commits to stern debate 


The sister-fiends, their brands, held forth to 





fight, 
e Now clash, then part, and shed a transient 
light.” 


56. The most cunning of the Greeks 
at the sieve of Troy, now united in 
their punishment, as before in warlike 
wrath, 

59. As Troy was overcome by the 
fraud of the wooden horse, it was in 
a poetic sense the gateway by which 
Eneas went forth to establish the .Ro- 
man empire in Italy. : 

62. Deidamia was a daughter of Ly- 
comedes of Scyros, at whose court 
Ulysses found Achilles, disguised in 
woman’s attire, and enticed him away 
to the siege of Troy, telling him that, 
according to the oracle, the city could 
not be taken without him, but not 
telling him that, according to the same 
oracle, he would lose his life there. 

63. Ulysses and Diomed together 
stole the Palladium, or statue of Pallas, 
at Troy, the safeguard and protection of 
the city. 

75. The Greeks scorned all other 
nations as ‘‘ outside barbarians.” Even 
Virgil,-a Latin, has to plead with 
Ulysses the merit of having praised him 
in the Aineid. 

108. The Pillars of Hercules at the 
straits of Gibraltar; Abyla on the African 
Shore, and Gibraltar on the Spanish ; in 
which the popular mind has lost its faith, 
except as symbolized in the columns on 
the Spanish dollar, with the legend, Plus 
ultra. 

Jirunetto Latini, Zesor, IX. 119:— 


** Appressn questo tnare, 
Vidi dintto stare 
Gran colonne, le quali 
Vi mise per segnali 
Lreules i patente 
Per mostrare alla gente 
Che loco sia finata 
La terra ¢ terminate.” 


125. Odyssey, XI. 155: ‘‘ Well-fitted 
oars, which are also wings to ships.” 
127 Humboldt, Personal Narrative, 
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II, 19, Miss Williams’s Tr., has this 
passage: ‘‘ From the time we entered 
the torrid zone, we were never wearied 
with admiring, every night, the beauty 
of the Southern sky, which, as we ad- 
vanced towards the south, opened new 
constellations to our view. We feel 
an indescribable sensation, when, on 
approaching the equator, and particu- 
larly on passing from one hemisphere to 
the other, we see those stars, which we 
have contemplated from our infancy, 

rogressively sink, and finally disappear. 

othing awakens in the traveller a live- 
lier remembrance of the immense distance 
by which he is separated from his 
country, than the aspect of an un- 
known firmament. The grouping of 
the stars of the first magnitude, 
some scattered nebulz, rivalling in 
splendour the milky way, and tracks of 
space remarkable for their extreme 
blackness, give a particular physiog- 
nomy to the Southern sky. This sight 
fills with admiration even those who, 
uninstructed in the branches of accurate 
science, feel the same emotion of delight 
in the contemplation of the heavenly 
vault, as in the view of a beautiful land- 
scape, or a majestic site. <A traveller 
has no need of being a botanist, to recog- 
nize the torrid zone on the mere aspect 
of its vegetation; and without having 
acquired any notions of astronomy, with- 
out any acquaintance with the celestial 
charts of Flamstead and De la Caille, he 
feels he is not in Europe, when he sees 
the immense constellation of the Ship, or 
the phosphorescent clouds of Magellan, 
arise on the horizon.” 

142, Compare Tennyson's Ulysses :— 


“* There lies the port ; the vessel puffs her sail : 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My ma- 


riners, 
Souls that have toiled, and wrought, and 
thought with me,— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and o 
Free hearts, free foreheads,—you and I are 


old ,; 
Old age hath yet his honour and his toil ; 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks’ 
The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: 
the deep @ 
Moans round with many voices, Come, my 
friends, 
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‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 

Push off, and, sitting well in order, smite 

The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 

Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down : 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho’ much is taken, much abides; and tho’ 
We are not now that strength which in old 


days 

Moved earth and heaven, that which we are, 
we are ; ; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


CANTO XXVII. 


1. The subject of the preceding 
Canto is continued in this. 

7. The story of the Brazen Bull of 
Perillus is thus told in the Gesta Roma- 
ngrum, Tale 48, Swan’s Tr. :— 

“* Dionysius records, that when Perillus 
desired to become an artificer of Phalaris, 
a cruel and tyrannical king who depopu- 
lated the kingdom, and was guilty of 
many dreadful excesses, he presented to 
him, already too well ekilled in cruelty, 
a brazen bull, which he had just con- 
structed. In one of its sides there was 
a secret door, by which those who were 
sentenced should enter and be burnt to 
death. The idea was, that the sounds 
produced by the agony of the sufferer 
confined within should resemble the 
roaring of a bull; and thus, while no- 
thing rere struck the ear, the mind 
should be unimpressed by a feeling of 
mercy. The king highly applauded the 
invention, and said, ‘ Friend, the value 
of thy industry is yet untried: more 
cruel even than the people account me, 
thou thyself shalt be the first victim,’ ” 
wae in Gower, Confes. Amant, 

L.:— 


** He had cf counseil many one, 
Among the whiche there was one, 
By name which Berillus hight. 

And he bethought him how he might 
Unto the tirant do liking. 
And of his own ymnagining 
Let forge and make a bulle of bras, 
And on the side cast there was 
A dore, where a man may inne, 
Whan he his peine shall beginne 
Through fire, which that men put under, 
And all this did he for a wonder, 
t whan a man for peine cride, 


The bull of bras, which gapeth wide, 


It shulde seme, as though it were 
A bellewing in a mannes ere 

And nought the crieng of a man. 
But he, which alle sleightes can, 
The devil, that lith in helle fast, 
Him that it cast hath overcast, 
That for a trespas, which he"dede, 

He was put in the same stede. 

And was himself the first of alle, 
Which was into that peine falle 

That he for other men ordeigneth.” *® 


21. Virgil being 2 Lombard, Dante 
suggests that, in giving Ulysses and 
Diomed license to depart, he had used 
the Lombard dialect, saying, ‘‘ /ssa 2 cn 
va.’ See Canto XXIII. Note 7. 

28. The inhabitants of the province 
of Romagna, of which Ravenna is the 
capital. 

29. It is the spirit of Guido da 
Montefeltro that speaks. The city of 
Montefeltro lies between Urbino and 
that part of the Apennines in which the 
Tiber rises. Count Guido was a famous 
warrior, and one of the great Ghibelline 
leaders. He tells his own story sufh- 
ciently in detail in what follows. 

40. Lord Byron, Yor Fuan, III. 105, 
gives this description of Ravenna, with 
an allusion to Boccaccio’s Tale, versified 
by Dryden under the title of Theodore 
and Honoria :— 


** Sweet hour of twilight “in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flow'd 


o’er, 

To where the last Cazsarean fortress stood, 
Ever-green forest! which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Dryden's lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 


‘* The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 


Making their summer lives one ess 


song, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and 


mine, 
And vesper-bell’s that rose the bougns alorg ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line, 


His nell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair 


throng, : 
Which lesried’ from this example not to fly 
From a true lover, shadowed my mind’s eye,” 


Dryden’s 7heodore and Honoria begins 
with these words :— 


‘* Of all the cities in Romanian lands, ‘ 
‘The chief, and most renowned, Ravenna 
stands, 
Adorned in ancient times with arms and arts, 
And nich inhabitants, with generous hearts.” 


Tt was at Ravenna that Dante passed 
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the last years of his life, and there he 
died and was buried. 

41. The arms of Guido dao Polenta, 

Lord of Ravenna, Dante’s friend, and 
father (or nephew) of Francesca da Ri- 
mini, were an eagle half white in a field 
of azure, and half red in a field of gold. 
Cervia is a small town some twelve miles 
from Ravenna. 
“ 43. The city of Forli, where Guido 
da Montefeltro defeated and slaughtered 
the French in 1282. See Canto XX. 
Note 118. 

45. A Green Lion was the coat of 
arms of the Ordelaff, then Lords of 
Forli. 

46. Malatesta, father and son, ty- 
rants of Rimini, who murdered Mon- 
tagna, a Ghibelling leader. Verrucchio 
was their castle, near the city. Of 
this family were the husband and lover 
of Francesca. Dante calls them mas- 
tiffs, because of their fiercencss, making 
“‘wimbles of their teeth” in tearing and 
devouring. 

49. The cities of Faenza on the La- 
mone, andImolaon the Santerno. They 
were ruled by Mainardo, surnamed ‘‘ the 
Demon,” whose coat of arms was a lion 
azure in a white field. 

52. The city of Cesena. 

67. Milton, Parad. Lost, IIT. 479 :— 


** Dying put on the weeds of Dominic, 
Or in Panchos think to pass disguised.” 


70. Boniface VIII., who in line 85 
is called *‘the Prince of the new Phari- 
sees.” 

81. Dante, Convito, IV. 28, quoting 
Cicero, says: ‘* Natural death is as it 
were a haven and rest to us after long 
navigation. And the noble soul is like 
a good mariner ; for he, when he draws 
near the port, luwers his sails, and enters 
it softly with feeble steerage.” 

86. This Papal war, which was waged 
against Christians, and not against pagan 
Saracens, nor unbelieving Jews, nor 

inst the renegades who had helped 
em at the siege of Acre, or given them 
aid and comfort by traffic, is thus de- 
scribed by Mr. Norton, Travel and Sludy 
in Italy, p. 263:— 

** This ‘war near the Lateran’ was a 
wars with the great family of Colonna, 
Two of the house were Cawlinals. The 


had been deceived in the election, and 
were rebellious under the rule of Boni- 
face. The Cardinals of the great Ghi 
belline house took no pains to conceal 
their ill-will toward the Guelf Pope. 
Boniface, indced, accused them of plot- 
ting with his enemies for his overthrow. 
The Colonnas, finding Rome unsafe, had 
withdrawn to their strong town of Pales- 
trina, whence they could issue forth at 
will for plunder, and where they could 
ive shelter to those who shared in their 

ostility toward the Pope. On the other 
hand, Boniface, not trusting himself in 
Rome, withdrew to the secure height of 
Orvieto, and thence on the 14th of De- 
cember, 1297, issued a terrible bull fora 
crusade against them, granting plenary 
indulgence to all (such was the Christian 
temper of the times, and so literally were 
the violent seizing upon the kingdom of 
heaven, ) who would take up arms against 
these rebellious sons of the Church and 
march against their chief stronghold, their 
‘alto segcio’ of Palestrina, They and their 
adherents had already been excommuni- 
cated and put under the ban of the 
Church ; they had been stripped of all 
dignitics and privileges ; their property 
had been confiscated ; and they were now 
by this bull placed in the position of ene- 
mies, not of the Pope alone, but of the 
Church Universal. Troops gathered 
against them from all quarters of Papal 
Italy. Their lands were ravaged, and 
they themselves shut up within their 
stronghold ; but fora long time they held 
out in their ancient high-walled moun- 
tain-town. ‘It was to gain Palestrina that 
Boniface ‘had war near the Lateran.’ 
The great church and palace of the La- 
teran, standing on the summit of the 
Ceelian Hill, close to the city wall, over- 
looks the Campagna, which, in broken 
levels of brown and green and purple 
fields, reaches to the base of the encir- 
cling mountains, Twenty miles away, 
crowning the top and clinging to the 
side of one of the last heights of the Sa- 
bine range, are the gray walls and roofs 
of Palestrina. It was a far more con- 
spicuous place at the close of the thir. 
teenth century than it is now; for the 
ae columns of the famous temple of 
ortune still rose above the town, and 


y|the ancient citadel kept watch over i — 
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from its high rock. At length, in Sep- 
tember, 1298, the Colonnas, reduced to 
the hardest extremities, became ready 
for peace. Boniface promised largely. 
The two Cardinals presented themselves 
before him at Rieti, in coarse brown 
dresses, and with ropes around their 
necks, in token of their repentance and 
submission. The Pope gave them not 
only pardon and absolution, but hope of 
being restored to their titles and posses- 
sions, This was the ‘lunga promessa 
con f attender corto ;’ for, while the Co- 
lonnas were retained near him, and these 
deceptive hopes held out to them, Boni- 
face sent the Bishop of Orvieto to take 
ssession of Palestrina, and to destroy 
It utterly, leaving only the church to 
stand as a monument above its ruins. 
The work was done thoroughly ;—a 
plough was drawn across the site of the 
unhappy town, and salt scattered in the 
furrow, that the land might thenceforth 
be desolate. The inhabitants were re- 
moved from the mountain to the plain, 
and there forced to build new homes for 
themselves, which, in their turn, two 
bea afterwards, were thrown down and 
ured by order of the implacable Pope. 
This last piece of malignity was accom- 
plished in 1300, the year of the Jubilee, 
the year in which Dante was in Rome, 
and in which he saw Guy of Montefeltro, 
the counsellor of Bomiface in deceit, 
burning in Hell.” 

94. The story of Sylvester and Con- 
stantine is one of the legends of the 
Legenda Aurea, The part of jt relating 
to the Empero:’s baptism is thus con- 
densed by Mrs. Jameson in her Sacred 
and rac ead Art, IL. 313 3s— 

** Sylvester was born at Rome of vir- 
tuous parents ; and at a time when Con- 
stantine was still in the darkness of idola- 
try and perecites the Christians, Syl- 
veater, who had been elected Bishop of 
Rome, fled trom the persecution, and 
dwelt for some time in a cavern, near the 
summit of Monte Calvo. While he lay 
there concealed, the Emperor was at- 
tacked by a horrible leprosy : and having 
called to him the priests of his false gods, 
they advised that he should bathe himself 
in a bath of children’s blood, and three 
thousand children were collected for this 
purpose. And as he proceeded in his cha- 
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riot to the place where the bath was to 
be prepared, the mothers of these chil- 
dren threw themselves in his way with 
dishevelled hair, weeping, and crying 
aloud for mercy. Then Consfantine was 
moved to tears, and he ordered his clia- 
riot to stop, and he said to his nobles and 
to his attendants who were around hit, 
‘Far better is it that I should die, than. 
cause the death of these innocents!’ 
And then he commanded that the chil- , 
dren should be restored to their mothers 
with great gifts, in recompense of what 
they had suffered; so they went away 
full of joy and gratitude, and the Empe- 
ror returned to his palace. 

‘* On that same night, as he lay asleep, 
St. Peter and St. Paul, appeared at his 
bedside: and they stretched their hands 
over him and said, ‘ Because thou hast 
feared to spill the innocent blood, Jesus 
Christ has sent us to bring thee good 
counsel. Send to Sylvester, who lies 
hidden among the mountains, and he 
shall show thee the pool in which, hav- 
ing washed three times, thou shalt be 
clean from thy leprosy ; and henceforth 
thou shalt adore the God of the Chris- 
tians, and thou shalt cease to persecute 
and to oppress them.’ Then Constan- 
tine, awaking from this vision, sent his 
soldiers in search of Sylvester, And 
when they took him, he supposed that it 
was to lead him to death ; nevertheless 
he went cheerfully ; and when he ap- 
peared before the Emperor, Constantine 
arose and saluted him, and said, ‘I would 
know of thee who are those two gods 
who appeared to me in the visions of 
the night?’ And Sylvester replied, 
‘They were not gods, but the apostles of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’ Then Constan- 
tine desired that he would show him the , 
effigies of these two apostles ; and Syl- 
vester sent for two pictures of St. Peter 
and St. Paul, which were in the posses- 
sion of certain pious Christians. Con- 
stantine, having beheld them, saw that 
they were the same who had appeared 
to him in his dream. Then Sylvester 
baptized him, and he came out of the 
font cured of his malady.” 

Gower also, Confes. Amantis, IT., telis 
the story at length :— 


“ And in the while it was ne 
A light, as though it were a sunne, 
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Fro heven into the place come 
Where that he toke his christendome, 
And ever amonge the holy tales 

Lich as they weren fisches scales 
They fellen from him now and efte, 
Till that there was nothing belefte 
Of all this grete maladie.” 


96. Montefeltro was in the Francis- 
can monastery at Assisi. 

102. See Note 86 of this Canto. 
Dante calls the town Penestrino from its 
Latin name Preeneste. 

105. Pope Celestine V.. who made 
‘‘the great refusal,” or abdication of the 
papacy. See Canto III. Note 59. 

118. Gower, Confes. Amantis, I. :— 

‘ For shrifte stant of no value 
To him, that woll him nought vertue, 
To leve of vice the folie, 
For worde is wird, but the maistrie 
Is, that a man himself defende 


Of thing whiche is nought to commende, 
Wherof ben fewe now a day.” 





CANTO XXVUI. 


1. The Ninth Bolgia, in which are 
punished the Schismatics, and 


‘* where 1s paid the fee 
By ce who sowing discord win their bur- 
en ” 


a burden difficult to describe even with 
untrammelled words, or in plain prose, 
free from the fetters of rhyme. 

9. Apulia, or La Puglia, is in the 
south-eastern part of Italy, ‘* between the 
spur and the heel of the boot.” 

10. The people slain in the conquest 
of Apulia by the Romans. Of the battle 
of Maleventum, Livy, X. 15, says :— 

‘* Here likewise there was more of 
flight than of bloodshed. Two thousand 
of the Apulians were slain, and Decius, 
despising such an enemy, led his legions 
into Samnium.” 

11. Hfannibal’s famous battle at Can- 
na, In the second Punic war. Accord- 
ing to Livy, XXIV. 49, ‘* The number 
of the slain is computed at forty thou- 
sand foot, and two thousand seven hun- 
dred horse.” 

He continues, XXII. 51, Baker’s Tr. : 
**On the day following, as soon as light 
appeared, his troops applied themselves 
to the collecting or the spoils, and view- 
ing the carnage made, which was such 
as shocked even enemies; so many thou- 
sand “omans, horsemen and “otmen, 


lay promiscuously on the field, as chance 
had thrown them together, either in the 
battle, or flight. Some, whom their 
wounds, being pinched by the morning 
cold, had iced from their posture, were 
put to death by the enemy, as they were 
rising up, all cuvered with blood, from 
the midst of the heaps of carcasses, Some 
they found lying alive, with their thighs 
and hams cut, who, stripping their necks 
and throats, desired them to spill what 
remained of their blood. Some were 
found, with their heads buried in the 
earth, in holes which it appeared they 
had made for themselves, and covering 
their faces with earth thrown over them, 
had thus been suffocated. The attention 
of all was particularly attracted by a 
living Numidian with his nose and ears 
mangled, stretched undér a dead Roman, 
who lay over him, and who, when his 
hands had been rendered unable to ‘hold 
a weapon, his rage being exasperated to 
madness, had expired in the act of tears 
ing his antagonist with his teeth.” 

When Mago, son of Hamilcar. care 
ried the news of the victory to Carthage, 
‘*in confirmation of his joyful intelli- 
gence,” says the same historian, X XIII. 
12, ‘‘he ordered the gold rings taken 
from the Romans to be poured down in 
the porch of the senate-house, and of 
these there was so great a heap that, ac- 
cording to some writers, on being mea- 
sured, they filled three pecks anda half; 
but the more general account, and like- 
wise the more probable, is, that they 
amounted to no more than one peck, 
He also éxplained to them, in order to 
show the greater extent of the slaughter, 
that none but those of equestrian rank, 
and of these only the principal, wore 
this ornament.” 

t4. Robert Guiscard, the renowned 
Norman conqueror of southern Italy, 
Dante places him in the Fifth Heaven 
of Paradise, in the planet Mars, For 
an account of his character and achieve- 
ments see Gibbon, Ch. LVI. See also 
Parad, XVIII. Note 20. 

Matthew Paris, Giles’s Tr. I. 171, 
A.D, 1239, gives the following account 
of the manner in which he captured the 
monastery of Monte Cassino :— 

‘‘In the same year, the monks of 
Monte Cassino (where St. Benedict had 
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planted a monastery), to the number of 
thirteen, came to the Pope in old and 
torn garments, with dishevelled hair and 
unshorn beards, and with tears in their 
eyes ; and on being introduced to the 
presence of his Holiness, they feli at his 
feet, and laid a complaint that the Em- 
peror had ejected them from their house 
at Monte Cassino. This mountain was 
impregnable, and indeed inaccessible to 
any one unless at the will of the monks 
and others who dwelt on it ; however, R. 
Guiscard, by a device, pretending that 
he was dead and being carried thither on 
a bier, thus took possession of the monks’ 
castle. When the Pope heard this, he 
concealed his grief, and asked the reason ; 
to which the monks replied, ‘ Because, in 
obedience to you, we excommunicated 
the Emperor.’ The Pope then said, 
*Your obedience shall save you;’ on 
evhich the monks went away without 
receiving anything more from the Pope.” 

16. The battle of Ceperano, near 
Monte Cassino, was fought in 1265, be- 
tween Charles of Anjou and Manfred, 
king of Apulia and Sicily. The Apu- 
lians, seeing the battle goingagainst them, 
deserted their king and passed over to 
the enemy. 

17. The battle of Tagliacozzo in 
Abruzzo was fought in 1268, between 
Charles of Anjou and Curradino or Con- 
radin, nephew of Manfred. Charles 
gained the victory by the strategy of 
Count Alardo di Valleri, who, 


hinself, ; 


** weaponless 
Made arms ridiculouy,’ 


This valiant but wary crusader persuaded 
the king to keep a third of his forces in 
reserve ; and when the soldiers of Cur- 
radino, thinking they had won the day, 
were scattered over the field in pursuit 
cf plunder, Charles fell upon them, and 
routed them. 

Alardo is mentioned in the Cento No- 
welle Antiche, Nov. LVIL., as ‘‘celebrated 
er his wonderful prowess even among the 
chief nobles, and no less esteemed for his 
singular virtues than for his courage.” 

31. Gibbon, Ch. L., says: ‘At the 
conclusion of the Life of Mahomet, it 
may perhaps be expected that I should 
balance his faults and virtues, that I 
should deci’e whether the title of en- 


thusiast or impostor more properly be- 
longs to that extraordinary man. Had 
I been intimately conversant with the 
son of Abdallah, the task would still be 
difficult, and the successe uncertain ; at 
the distance of twelve centuries, I darkly 
contemplate his shade through a cloud of 
religious incense ; and could I truly deli- 
neate the portrait of an hour, the fleet- 
ing resemblance would not equally apply 
to the solitary of Mount Hera, to the 
preacher of Mecca, and to the conqueror 
of Arabia... . .. From enthusiasm 
to imposture the step is perilous and 
slippery ; the demon of Socrates af- 
fords a memorable instance how a wise 
man may deceive himself, how a good 
man may deceive others, how the con- 
science may slumber in a mixed and 
middle state between self-illusion and 
voluntary fraud.” 

Of Ali, the son-in-law and faithful fol- 
lower of Mahomet, he goes on to say: 
‘* He united the qualifications of a poet, 
a soldier, and a saint; his wisdom still 
breathes in a collection of moral and re- 
ligious sayings ; and every antagonist, in 
the combats of the tongue or of the 
sword, was subdued by his eloquence and 
valour. From the first hour of his mis- 
sion to the last rites of his funeral, the 
apostle was never forsaken by a generous 
friend, whom he delighted to name his 
brother, his vicegerent, and the faithful 
Aaron of a second Moses.” 

55. Fra Dolcino was one of the earl 
social and religious reformers inthe N arth 
of Italy. His sect bore the name of 
‘*Apostles,” and its chief, if not only, 
heresy was a desire to bring back the 
Church to the simplicity of the apostolic 
times. In 1305 he withdrew with his 
followers to the mountains overlooking 
the Val Sesia in Piedmont, where he was 
pursued and besieged by the Church 
party, and, after various fortunes of vic- 
tory and defeat, being rediiced by ‘‘ stress 
of snow” and famine, was taken prisoner, 
together with his companion, the beau- 
tif) Margaret of Trent. Both were 
burned at Vercelli on the 1st of June, 
1307. This ‘‘last act of the tragedy” 
is thus described by Mr. Mariotti, Ais 
torical Memoir of Fra Dotcino and Ars 
Times, p. 290:— 

‘‘ Margaret of Trent enjoyed the pre- 
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cedence due to her sex. She was first 
led out into a spot near Vercelli, bearing 
the name of ‘Arena Servi,’ or more 
properly ‘Arena Cervi,’ in the sands, 
that is, of thetorrent Cervo, which has 
jts confluent with the Sesia at about one 
mile above the city. A high stake had 
been evected in a conspicuous part of the 
place. To this she was fastened, and a 

ile of wood was reared at her feet. 

he eyes of the inhabitants of town and 
country weie upon her. On her also 
were the eyes of Dolcino. She was 
burnt alive with slow fire. 

** Next came the turn of Dolcino: he 
was seated high on a car drawn by oxen, 
and thus paraded from street to street all 
over Vercelli. His tormentors were all 
around him. Beside the car, iron pots 
were carried, filled with burning char- 
coals; deep in the charcoals were iron 
pincers, glowing at white heat. These 
pincers were continually applied to the 
various parts of Dolcino'’s naked body, 
all along his progress, till all his flesh 
was torn piecemeal from his limbs: when 
every bone was bare and the whole town 
was perambulated, they drove the still 
living carcass back to the same arena, 
and threw it on the burning mass in 
which Margaret had been consumed.” 

Farther on he adds :— 

‘*Divested of all fables which igno- 
rance, prejudice, or open calumny in- 
volved it in, Dolcino’s scheme amounted 
to nothing more than a reformation, 
not of religion, but of the Church ; his 
aim was merely the destruction of the 
temporal power of the clergy, and he 
died for his country no less than for his 
God. The wealth, arrogance, and cor- 
ruption of the Papal See appeared to 
him, as it appeared to Dante, as it ap- 
peared toa thousand other patriots before 
and after him, an eternal hindrance to 
the union, pegce, and welfare of Italy, 
as it was a perpetual check upon the 
progress of the human race, and a source 
of infinite scandal to the piety of earnest 
believers... .. 

‘*To this clear mission of Italian Pro- 
testantism Dolcino was true throughout. 
If we bring the light of even the clumsiest 
triticism to bear on his creed, even such 
as it has been summed up by the igno- 
gance or malignity of men who never 
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utter his name without an imprecation, 
we have reason to be astonished at the 
little we find in it that may be construed 
into a wilful deviation from the strictest 
orthodoxy. Luther and Calvin would 
equally have repudiated him. He was 
neither a Presbyterian nor an Episco- 
palian, but an uncompromising, stanch 
Papist. His was, most eminently, the 
heresy of those whom we have designated 
as ‘literal Christians.’ We would have 
the Gospel strictly—perhaps blindly— 
adhered to. Neither was that, in the 
abstract, an unpardonable offence in the 
eyes of the Romanism of those times~ 
witness St. Francis and his early flock— 
provided he had limited himself to make 
Gospel-law binding upon himself and his 
followers only. But Dolcino must needs 
enforce it upon the whole Christian com- 
munity, enforce it especially on those who 
set up as teachers of the Gospel, on those 
who laid claim to Apostolical succession. 
That was the error that damned him.” 

Of Margaret he still further says, 
referring to some old manuscript as 
authority :— 

‘*She was known by the emphatic 
appellation of Margaret the Beautiful. 
It is added, that she was an orphan, 
heiress of noble parents, and had bcen 
placed for her education in a monastery 
of St. Catherine in Trent; that there 
Dolcino—who had also been a monk, or 
at least a novice, in a convent of the 
Order of the Humitiati, in the same 
town, and had been expelled in conse- 
quence either of his heretic tenets, or of 
immoral contiluct—succeeded, neverthe- 
less, in becoming domesticated in the 
nunnery of St. Catherine, as a steward 
oragent to the nuns, and there accom- 
plishet the fascination and abduction of 
the wealthy heiress.” 

59. Val Sesia, among whose moun- 
tains Fra Dolcino was taken prisoner, js 
in the diocese of Novara. 

73- A Bolognese, who stirred up 
dissensions among the citizens. 

74. The plain of Lombardy sloping 
down two hundred miles and more, from 
Vercelli in Piedmont to Marcabo, a 
a near Ravenna. 

76. Guido del Cassero and Angio- 
lello da Cagnano, two honourable citizens 
of Fano, going to Rimini by invitsticg 
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of Malatestino, were by his order thrown 
into the sea and drowned, as here pro- 
phesied or narrated, near the village of 
Cattolica on the Adriatic. 

85. Malatestino had lost one eye. 

86. Rimini. 

Focara is a headland near Cat- 
tolica, famous for dangerous winds, to 
be preserved from which mariners offered 
up vows and prayers. These men will 
not need to do it; they will not reach 
that cape. 

102. Curio, the banished Tribune, 
who, fleeing to Czsar’s camp on the 
Rubicon, urged him to advance upon 
Rome. Lucan, Pharsalia, 1., Rowe's 

rei 
** ‘To Casar’s camp the busy Curio fled ; 

Cuno, a speaker turbulent and bold, 


Of venal eloquence, that served for gold 
And principles that might be bought and sola. 


To Czxsar thus, while thousand cares infest, 
*Revolving round the warrior’s anmous breast, 
lis speech the ready orator addressed. 


‘Haste, then, thy towering eagles on their 


way; 
When fair occasion calls, ’tis fatal to delay.’ ” 


106. Mosca degl’ Uberti, or dei 
Tamberti, who, by advising the murder 
of Buondelmonte, gave rise to the 
parties of Guelf and Ghibelline, which 
so long divided Florence. See Canto 
X, Note 51. 

134. Bertrand de Born, the turbulent 
Troubadour of the last half of the twelfth 
century, was alike skilful with his pen 
and his sword, and passed his life in 
alternately singing and fighting, and in 
stirring ria dissension and gtrife among 
his neighbours. He is the author of 
that spirited war-song, well known to all 
readers of Troubadour verse, beginning 
“The beautiful spring delights me well, 

When flowers and leaves are growing; 

And it pleases my heart to hear the swell 
Of the birds’ swect chorus flowing 
In the echoing wood ; 
And I love to see, all scattered around, 
Pavilions and tents on the sere Yearaa 
And my spirit finds it good, 
To see, on the level plains beyond, 
Gay knights and steeds caparison'd ;"-— 
and ending with a challenge to Richard 
Coeur de Lion, telling his minstrel Pa- 
piol to go 
* And tell the Lord ef ‘ Yes and No’ 
That peace already too long hus been.” 
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‘* Bertrand de Born,” says the old ' 
Provengal biography, published by Ray- 
nouard, Chotx de Poésies Originales des 
Troubadours, V. 76, ‘* was a chatelain 
of the bishopric of Périgueux, Viscount 
of Hautefort, a castle With nearly a 
thousand retainers, He had a brother, 
and would have dispossessed him of his 
inheritance, had it not been for the King, 
of England. He was always at war with 
all his neighbours, with the Count of 
Périgueux, and with the Viscount of 
Limoges, and with is brother Constan- 
tine, and with Richard, when he was 
Count of Poitou. He was a good 
cavalier, and a good warrior, and a 
good lover, and a good troubadour ; and 
well informed and well spoken; and 
knew well how to,bear good and evil 
fortune. Whenever he wished, he was 
master of King Henry of England and of 
his son; but always desired that father 
and son should be at war with each other, 
and one brother with the other. And 
he always wished that the King of France 
and the King of England should be at 
variance ; and if there were either peace 
or truce, straightway he sought and 
endeavoured by his satires to unde the 
pa and to show how each was dis- 

onoured by it. And he had great ad- 
vantages and great misfortunes by thus 
exciting feuds betweenthem. He wrote 
many satires, but only two songs. The 
King of Aragon called the songs of 
Giraud de Borneil the wives of Bertrand 
de Born’s satires. And he who sang for 
him bore the name of Papiol. And he 
was handsome and courteous ; and called 
the Count of Britany, Rassa ; and the 
King of England, Yes and No; and his 
son, the young king, Marinier. And he 
set his whole heart on fomenting war, 
and embroiled the father and son of 
England, until the young king was killed 
by an arrow in acastle of Bertrand de 
Born, 

‘* And Bertrand used to boast that he 
had more wits than he needed. And 
when the King took him prisoner, he 
asked him, ‘ Have you all your wits, for 
you will need them now?’ And he 
answered, ‘I lost them all when the 
young king died.’ Then the king ie 
and pardoned him, and gave him 
robes, and lands, and honout = And bgp 
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lived long and became a Cistercian 
monk.” 

Fauriel, /istotve de la Poébste Proven- 
calc, Adler’s Tr., p. 483, quoting part of 
this age, adds :— 

‘In this notice the old biographer 
indicates the dominant trait of Bertrand’s 
character very distinctly; it was an un- 
bridied passion for war. He loved it 
mt only as the occasion for exhibiting 
proofs of valour, for acquiring power, 
and for winning glory, but also, and even 
more, on account of its hazards, on ac- 
count of the exaltation of courage and of 
life which it produced, nay, even for the 
sake of the tumult, the disorders, and 
the evils which are accustomed to follow 
in its train. Bertrand de Born is the 
ideal of the undisciplined and adventure- 
some warrior of the Middle Age, rather 
than that of the chevalier in the proper 
sense of the term.” 

See also Millot, A/rst. Litt. des Trou- 
badours, 1. 210, and Asst. Litt. de la 
France par les Bénédictins de St. Maur, 
continuation, XVII. 425. 

Bertrand de Born, if not the best of 
the Troubadours, is the most prominent 
and striking character among them. 
His life is a drama full of romantic 
interest ; beginning with the old castle 
in Gascony, ‘*‘ the dames, the cavaliers, 
the arms, the loves, the courtesy, the 
bold emprise ;”” and ending in a Cister- 
cian convent, among fnars and fastings, 
and penitence and prayers. 

135. A vast majonty of manuscripts 
and printed editions read in this line, 
Re Grovannt, King John, instead of Re 
Giovane, the Young King. Even Boc- 
caccio’s copy, which he wrote out with 
his own hand for Petrarca, has Re Gio- 
varni, Out of seventy-nine Gedici 


against him. They were, Henry, sttt 
named Curt-Mantle, and called by the 
Troubadours and novelists of his time 
‘“The Young King,’ because he was 
crowned during his father’s life ; Richard 
Coeur-de-Lion, Count of Guienne and 
Poitou; Geoffroy, Duke of Brittany; 
and John Lackland. Henry was the 
only one of these who bore the title of 
king at the time in question. Bertrand 
de Born was on terms of intimacy with 
him, and speaks of him in his poems 
as lo Reys joves, sometimes lauding and 
sometimes reproving him. One of the 
best of these eiue is his Complainte, 
on the death of Henry, which took place 
in 1183, from disease, say some accounts, 
from the bolt of a crossbow say others. 
He complains that he has lost ‘‘ the best 
king that was ever born of mother ;” and 
goes on to say, ‘* King of the courteous, 
and empeior of the valiant, you would 
have been Seigneur if you had lived 
longer ; for you bore the name of the 
Young King, and were the chief and 
peer of youth. Ay! hauberk and sword, 
and beautiful buckler, helmet and gon- 
falon, and purpoint and sark, and joy 
and love, there is none to maintain 
them!” See Raynouard, Chotx de 
Poéstes, 1V. 49. 

In the Bridle Gutot de Provins, Bar- 
bazan, Fabliaux et Contes, I1., 518, he 
is spoken of as 

“li jones Rois, 
Ii proux, hi saiges, li cortois.” 

In the Cento Novelle Antiche, XVIII, 
XIX., XXXV., he is called 2 Re Gio- 
vane; and in Roger de Wendover’s 
Flowers of* History, A.D. 1179—1183, 
‘* Henry the Young King.” 

It was to him that Bertrand de Born 
“wave the evil counsels,” embroiling 


examined by Barlow, he says, Study ofjhim with his father and his brothers. 


the Divina Commedia, p. 153, ‘Only 
five were found with the correct reading 
—re giovane, .... The reading re gro- 
vane is not found jn any of the early 
editions, nor is it noticed by any of the 
early commentators.” See also Gin- 
guené, Hist, Litt. de [Htalie, U1. 586, 
where the subject is elaborately dis- 
cussed, and the note of Biagioli, who 
takes the opposite side of the question. 
Henry Il. of England had four sons, 
all of whom were more or less rebellious 


Therefore, when the commentators chal- 
lenge us as Pistol does Shallow, ‘* Under 
which king, Bezonian ? speak ordie!” I 
think we must answer as Shallow does, 
‘* Under King Harry.” 

137. See 2 Samuel xvii. 1, 2:— 

‘*Moreover, Ahithophel said unto 
Absalom, let me now choose out twelve 
thousand men, and I will arise and pur- 
sue after David this night. And I will 
come upon him while he is weary and 
weak-handed, and will make him afraist 
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and all the people that are with him 
shall flee ; and I will smite the King 
only.” 

, Dryden, in his poem of Absalom and 
Sten dies gives this portrait of the 
tter :— 


** Of these the false Achitophel was first ; 
A name to all succeeding ages curst ; 
For close designs and crooked counsels fit ; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 
Restless, unfix’d in principles and place ; 
In power unpleas’d, impatient of disgrace: 
A fiery soul, which, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy bocy to decay, 
And o’er foe: the tenement of clay.” 


Then he puts into the mouth of Achi- 
tophel the following description of Absa- 
lom :— 


** Auspicious prince, at whose nativity 

Some royal planet rul’d the southern sky. 

Thy longing country’s darling and desire ; 

Their cloudy pillar and their guardian fire ; 

Their second Moses, whose extended wand 

Divides ia seas, and shows the promised 
and; 

Whose dawning day, in every distant age, 

Has exercised the sacred prophet’s rage ; 

The people's prayer, the glad diviner’s theme, 

The young men's vision, and the old men’s 
dream.” 





CANTO XXIX. 


1, The Tenth and last ‘‘cloister of 
Malebolge,” where 
‘* Justice infallible 
Punishes forgers," 
and falsifiers of all kinds. 
is devoted to the alchemists. 

27. Geri del Bello was a disreputable 
member of the Alighieri family, and was 
murdered by one of the Sacchetti. His 
ueath was afterwards avenged by his 
brother, who in turn slew one of the 
Sacchetti at the door of his house. 

29. Bertrand de Born. 
os Like the ghost of Ajax in the 

yssey, XI. ‘‘ He answered me not 
at all, but went to Erebus amongst the 
other souls of the dead.” 

36. Dante seems to share the ara 
of the Italian vendetta, which require 
retaliation from some member of the 
injured family. 

‘*Among the Italians of this age,” 
says Napier, Florentine Hist., 1. Ch. 
VII., ‘‘and for centuries after, private 
offence was never forgotten until re- 


This Canto 


venged, and generally involved a suc- ; 
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cession of mutual injuries ; vengeance 
was not only considered lawful and just, 
but a positive duty, dishonourable to 
omit; and, as may be learned from 
ancient fee journals, its was some- 
times allowed to sleep for five-and- 
thirty years, and then suddenly struck a 
victim who perhaps had not yet seen the 
light when the original injury was in- 
flicted.” . 

46. The Val di Chiana, near Arezzo, 
was in Dante’s time marshy and pesti- 
lential. Now, by the effect of drainage, 
it is one of the most beautiful and fruitful 
of the Tuscan valleys. The Maremma 
was and is notoriously unhealthy ; see 
Canto XIII. Note 9, and Sardinia would 
seem to have shared its ill repute. 

“$7. Forgers or falsifiers in a general 
sense. The ‘‘ false semblaunt” of Gower, 
Confes. Amant., Il :— 


** Of fals semblaunt if I shall telle, 
Above all other it 1s the welle 
Out of the which deceipte floweth.” 


They are registered here on earth to be 
punished hereafter. 

59. The plague of A¢gina is descrilsed 
by Ovid, Jfelamorph. VII., Stone- 
street’s Tr. :— 


“Their black dry tongues are swelled, and 
scarce can move, 
And saat thick sighs from panting lungs are 
ove. 
They gape for air, with flatt’ring hopes t'abate 
Ther raging flames, but that augments their 
t. 


a 
No bed, no cov ring can the wretches bear, 
But on the ground, exposed to open air, 
They nee and hope to find a pleasing coolness 
ere. 
The suff’ring earth, with that oppression curst, 
Returns the heat which they imparted first. 
‘Here one, with fainting steps, does slowly 
ser 
O’er heaps of dead, and straight augments the 
eap ; 
Another, ution his strength and tongue pre- 


va 3 
Bewails his friend, and falls himself bewailed , 


This with imploring looks surveys skies, 
The last dear office of his closing eyes, _ 
But finds the Heav’ns implacable, and dies.” 


The birth of the Myrmidons, ‘‘wha 
still retain the thrift of ants, though now 
transformed to men,” is thus given in 
the same book :— 


‘* As many ants the num’rous branches br >r, 
The same their labour, and their frugal care’ 
I 
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Cassentine was a great deal less fresh 
and less verdant in reality than in the 
poetry of Dante, and that in the midst 
of the aridity which surrounded me, this 
sah by its very perfection, made one 
eel something of the punishment of 
Master Adam.” 

«73. Forsyth, 7taly, 116, says: ‘*The 
castle of Romena, mentioned in these 
verses, now stands in mins on a pre- 
cipice about a mile from our inn, and 
not far off is a spring which the peasants 
call Fonte Branda. Might I presume 
to differ from his commentators, Dante, 
in my opinion, does not mean the great 
fountain of Siena, but rather this ob- 
scure spring ; which, though less known 
to the world, was an object more fami- 
liar to the poet hfmself, who took refuge 
here from proscription, and an image 
more natural to the coiner who was 
burnt on the spot.” 

Ampére is of the same _ opinion, 
Voyage Dantesque, 246: ‘*The Fonte 
Branda, mentioned by Master Adam, 
is assuredly the fountain thus named, 
which still flows not far from the 
tower of Romena, between the place 
of the crime and that of its punish- 
ment,” 

On the other hand, Mr. Barlow, Con- 
tributions, remarks: ‘‘ This little fount 
was known only to so few, that Dante, 
who wrote for the Italian people gene- 
rally, can scarcely be thought to have 
meant this, when the famous Fonte 
Branda at Siena was, at least by name, 
familiar to them all, and formed an 
jmage more in character with the in- 
satiable thirst of Master Adam.” 

Poetically the question is of slight im- 
portance ; for, as Fluellen says, ‘* There 
1S a river in Macedon, and there is also 
moreover a river at Monmouth,.... 
and there is salmons in both.” 

86. This line and line 11 of Canto 
XXIX. are cited by Gabrielle Rossetti 
in confirmation of his theory of the 
“Principal Allegory of the Inferno,” 
shat the city of Dis is Rome. He says, 
Spirito Antipapale, I. 62, Miss Ward’s 

I. o— 

‘* This well is surrounded by a high 
wall, and the wall by a vast trench; 
the circuit of the trench is twenty-two 
miles, and that of the wall eleven miles, 
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Now the outward trench of the walls of 
Rome (whether real or imaginary we 
say not) was reckoned by Dante’s con- 
temporaries to be exactly twenty-two 
miles ; and the walls of the city were 
then, and still are, eleven miles round. 
Hence it is clear, that the wicked time 
which looks into Rome, as into a mirror, 
sees there the corrupt place which is the 
final goal to its waters or people, that 
is, the figurative Rome, ‘dread seat of 
Dis.’ ” 

The trench here spoken of is the last 
trench of Malebolge. Dante mentions 
no wall about the well; only giants 
standing round it like towers. 

97. Potiphar’s wife. 

98. Virgil’s ‘‘perjured Sinon,” the 
Greek who persuaded the Trojans to 
accept the wooden horse, telling them it 
was meant to protect the city, in lieu of 
the statue of Pallas, stolen by Diomed 
and Ulysses. 

Chaucer, Monnes Preestes Tale :— 

“* O false dissimilour, O Greek Sinon, 

That broughtest Troye at utterly to sorwe.” 

103. The disease of ¢ympanites is s0 
called ‘‘ because the abdomen is dis- 
tended with wind, and sounds like a 
drum when struck.” 

128. Ovid, Mefamorph., Tl. :— 

“ A fountain in a darksome wood, 


Nor stained with falling leaves nor rising 
mud.” 





CANTO XXXI. 


1. This Canto describes the Plain of 
the Giants, between Malebolge and the 
mouth of the Infernal Pit. 

4. dhad, XVI.: ‘*A Felion ash, 
which Chiron gave to his Achilles’) 
father, cut from the top of Mount 
Pelion, to be the death of heroes.” 

Chaucer, Sguseres Tale :— 

“' And of Achilles for his queinte spere, 

For he coude with it bothe hele and drere.” 
And Shakspeare, in King Henry th 
Sixth, V. i. s— 

** Whose amile and frown, like to Achilles’ spear, 

Is able with the change to kill and cure.” 

16. The battle of Roncesvalles, 


“When Charlemain with all his pecrage felt 
By Fontarabia.” 


18, Archbishop Turpin, Clrimdely 


aa 


XXIII., Rodd’s Tr., thus describes the 
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summit. ‘*I have looked daily,” says 


blowing of Orlando’s horn :— 

‘‘He now blew a loud blast with his 
horn, to summon any Christian con- 
cealed in the adjacent woods to his as- 
sistance, or to recall Fis friends beyond 
the pass. This horn was endued with 
such power, that all other horns were 
split by its sound ; and it is said that 

rlando at that time blew it with such 
vehemence, that he burst the veins and 
nerves of his neck. The sound reached 
the king’s ears, who lay encamped in 
the valley still called by his name, 
about eight miles from Ronceval, to- 
wards Gascony, being carried so far by 
supernatural wer. Charles would 
have flown to his succour, but was pre- 
vented by Ganalon, who, conscious of 
Orlando’s sufferings, insinuated it was 
usual with him to sound his horn on 
light occasions. ‘ He is, perhaps,’ said 
he, ‘ we some wild beast, and the 
sound echoes through the woods; it 
will be fruitless, therefore, to seek him.’ 
O wicked traitor, deceitful as Judas! 
What dost thou merit ?” 

Walter Scott in Afarmion, VI. 33, 
makes allusion to Orlando’s horn :— 


““O for a blast of that dread horn, 
On Fontarabian echoes borne, 
That to King Charles did come, 
When Rowland brave, and Olivier, 
And every paladin and peer, 
On Roncesvalles died!” 


Orlando’s horn 1s one of the favourite 
fictions of old romance, and 1s surpassed 
in power only by that of *Alexander, 
which took sixty men to blow it and 
could be heard at a distance of sixty 
miles ! 

41. Montereggione is a picturesque 
old castle on an eminence near Siena, 
el i ae Dantesque, 251, re- 
marks: ‘This fortress, as the com- 
mentators say, was furnished with 
towers all round about, and had none 
in the centre. In its present state it is 
still very faithfully described by the 
verse, — e 

‘ Montereggion di torri si corona.’ * 


59. This pine-cone of bronze, which 
is now in the gardens of the Vatican, 
yas found in the mausoleum of Hadrian, 
ad is supposed to have crowned its 


Mrs. Kemble, Year of Consolatwn, 152, 
‘fover the lonely, sunny gardens, open 
like the palace halls to mse, where the 
wide-sweeping orange-walks end in 
some distant view of the sad and noble 
Campagna, where silver fountains, call 
to each other through the silent, over- 
arching cloisters of dark and fragrant 
green, and where the huge bronze pine, 
by which Dante measured his great 
giant, yet stands in the midst of graceful 
vases and bas-reliefs wrought in former 
ages, and the more graceful blossoms 
blown within the very hour.” 

And Ampére, Voyage Dantesque, 277, 
remarks: ‘*Here Dante takes as a point 
of comparison an oBject of determinate 
size ; the fzgna is eleven feet high, the 
giant then must be seventy ; it performs, 
in the description, the office of those 
figures which are placed near monu- 
ments to render it easicr for the eye to 
measure their height.” 

Mr. Norton, Zravel and Study tn 
Italy, 253, thus speaks of the same ob- 


ject :-— 


‘*This pine-cone, of bronze, was set 
originally upon the summit of the 
Mausoleum of Hadrian. After this 
imperial sepulchre had undergone many 
evil fates, and as its ornaments were 
stripped one by one from it, the cone 
was in the sixth century taken down, 
and carried off to adorn a fountain, 
which had been constructed for the 
use of dusty and thirsty pilgrims, in a 

illared enclosure, called the Paradise, 

in front of the old basilica of St. Peter. 
Here it remained for centuries; and 
when the old church gave way to the 
new, it was put where it now stands, 
useless and out of place, in the trim and 
formal gardens of the Papal palace.” 

And adds in a note :— 

‘*At the present day it serves the 
bronze-workers of Rqme as a model 
for an inkstand, such as is seen in tl. 
shop-windows every winter, and is sole 
to travellers, few of whom know the 
meine and the poetry belonging to its 


original. 
"Er. ‘‘The gaping monotony of this 
jargon,” says Leigh Hunt, ‘‘ full of the 
vowel a, is gous suited to the 
mouth of the vast half-stupid speaker, 


; 
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It is like a babble of the gigantic infancy 
of the world.” 

977. Nimrod, the ‘‘mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lore,” who built the tower of 
Babel, which, according to the Italian 
popular tradition, was so high that who- 
ever mounted to the top of it could hear 
the angels sing. 

“Cory, Ancient Fragments, §1, gives 
this extract from the Szdy/line Oracles :— 


** But when the judgments of the Almichty God 
Were ripe for execution ; when the Tower 
Rose to the skies upon Assyria’s plain, 

And all mankind one language only knew ; 
dread commission from on high was given 
To the fell whirlwinds, which with dire alarms 

Beat on the Tower, and to its lowest base 
Shook it convulsed. And now all intercourse, 
By some occult and overruling power, 

Ceascd among men: by utterance they strove 
Perplexed and anxious to disclose their mind; 
But their hp failed them, and in lieu of words 
Produced a painful babbling sound : the place 
Was thence called Babel; by th’ apostate 


crew 
Named from the event. Then severed far 
away 
They sped uncertain into realms unknown; 
Thus angen rose, and the glad world was 
ed, 


et Odyssey, XI., Buckley’s Tr. : 
** God-like Otus and far-famed Ephialtes; 
whom the faithful earth nourished, the 
tallest and far the most beautiful, at least 
after illustrious Orion. For at nine 
years old they were also nine cubits in 
width, and in height they were nine fa- 
thoms. Who even threatened the im- 
mortals that they would set up a strife of 
impetuous war in Olympus. They at- 
tempted to place Ossa upon Olympus, 
and upon Ossa leafy Pelion, that heaven 
might be accessible. And they would 
have accomplished it, if they had reached 
the measure of youth; but the son of 
Jove, whom fair-haired Latona bore, 
destroyed them both, before the down 
flowered under their temples and thick- 
enced upon their cheeks with a flowering 
beard.’ 

98. The giant with a hundred hands. 
sEncid, X.: ‘‘ Aigeon, who, they say, 
had a hundred arms and a hundred hands, 
and flashed fire from fifty mouths and 
breasts; when against the thunderbolts 
of Jove he on so many equal buck- 


Jers clashed ; unsheathed so many 
swords,” 
He is supposed to have been a famous 
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irate, and the fable of the hundred 
ands arose from the hundred sailors 
that manned his ship. 

100, The giant Antzus is here un- 
bound, because he had not been at ‘‘the 
mighty war” against the gods. 

115. The valley of the Bagrada, one 
of whose branches flows by Zama, the 
scene of Scipio’s great victory over Han- 
nibal, by ohich he gained his greatest 
renown and his title of Africanus. 

Among the neighbouring hills, accord- 
ing to Lucan, Pharsalia, 1V., the giant 
Antzus had his cave. Speaking of 
Curio’s voyage, he says :— 

* To Afric’s coast he cuts the foamy way, 


Where low the once victorious Carthage lay. 
There landing, to the well-known camp he 


es, 
Where from afar the distant seas he spies ; 
Where RBagrada’s dull waves the sands divide, 
And slowly downward roll their sluggish tide 
From thence he seeks the heights renowned 


y fame, 
And hallowed by the great Cornelian name : 
The rocks and hills which long, traditions say, 
Were held by huge Antseus’ horrid sway. 


But greater deeds this rising mountain grace, 
And Scipio's name ennobles much the place, 
While, fixing here his famous camp, he calls 
Fierce Hannibal from Rome’s devoted walls. 
As yet the mouldering works remain in view, 
Where dreadful once the Latian eagles flew.” 


124. nad, VI.: ‘*Here too you 
might have seen Tityus, the fuster-child 
of all-bearing earth, whose body is ex- 
tended over nine whole acres; and a 
huge vulture, with her hooked beak, 
pecking at his immortal liver.” Also, 
Odyssey, XI], in similar words. 

fypheeus was a giant with a hundred 
heads, like a dragon’s, who made war 
upon the gods as soon as he was born. 
He was the father of Geryon and Cer- 
berus. 

132. The battle betwcen Hercules 
and Antzus is described by Lucan, Phar- 
salia, 1V.:— 

“ Bright in Olympic oil Alcides shone, 


Antsus with his mother's dust is strown, 
And seeks her friendly force to aid his own.” 


136. « One of the leaning towers of 
Bologna, which Eustace, Classical Zour, 
I, 167, thinks are ‘‘remarkable only for 
their unmeaning elevation and dangerous 
deviation from the perpendiculas,’ 
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CANTO XXXII. 


1, In this Canto begins the Ninth 
and last Circle of the Inferno, where 
Traitors are punished. 

** Hence in the smallest circle, at the point 


Of all the umverse, where Dis 1s seated, 
Whoe’er betrays forever 1s consumed.” 


3. The word “rust is here used in its 
architectural sense, as the thrust of a 
oo against its abutments, and the 

é. 

g. Still using the babble of child, 
hood. 

11, The Muses; the poetic tradition 
being that Amphion built the walls of 
Thebes by the sound of his lyre; and the 
jens interpretation, that he did it by 

is persuasive eloquence. 

15. Matthew xxvi. 24: ‘*‘ Woe unto 
that man by whom the Son of man is 
betrayed! it had been good for that man 
if he had not been born.” 

28, Tambernich is a mountain of Scla- 
vonia, and Pictrapana another near 
Lucca. 

55. These two ‘miserable brothers” 
are Acessandro and Napoteone, sons of 
Alberto degli Alberti, lord of Faiterona 
in the valley of the Bisenzio. After 
their father’s death they quarrelled, and 
one treacherously slew the other. 

58. Caina is the first of the four di- 
visions of this circle, and takes its name 
from the first fratricide. 

62. Sir Mordred, son of King Arthur. 
See La Mort d’Arthure, 1. ch. 167: 
“And there King Arthur sfote Sir 
Mordred under the shield with a foine 
of his speare throughout the body more 
than a fadom.” 

Nothing is said here of the sun's 
shining through the wound, so as to 
break the shadow on the ground, but 
that incident is mentioned in the Italian 
version of the Romance of Launcelot of 
the lake, L’ ilustie e famosa istoria at 
Lancillotte del Lago, VII. ch. 162: ‘*Be- 
hind the opening made by the lance 
there passed through the wound a ray 
of the sun so manifestly, that Girflet 
saw it.” 

63, Facaccin was one of the Cancel- 
Heri Bianchi, of Pistoia, and was engaged 
in the affair of cutting off the hand of his 
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half-brother. See Note 65, Canto VI, 
He is said also to have killed his uncle. 

65. Sassol Mascheroni, according to 
Benvenuto, was one of the Toschi family 
of Florence. He murdered his nephew 
in order to get possession of his property; 
for which crime he was carried thrqugh 
the streets of Florence, nailed up in a 
cask, and then beheaded. = 

68. Camicion de’ Pazzi of Valdarno, 
who murdered his kinsman Ubertino. 
But his crime will seem small and ex. 
cusable when compared with that ot 
another kinsman, Carlirto de’ Pazzi, who 
treacherously surrendered the castle of 
Piano in Valdarno, wherein many Flo- 
rentine exiles were taken and put tc 


death. ° 
The speaker is Bocca degli Abati, 





81. 
whose treason caused the defeat of the 
Guelfs at the famous battle of Monta- 
perti, in 1260. See Note 86, Canto X. 

“Messer Bocca degli Abati, the trai- 
tor,” says Malispini, Store, ch. 171, 
‘¢ with his sword m hand, smote and cut 
off the hand of Messer Jacopo de’ Pazzi 
of “Florence, who bore the standard ot 
the tavalry of the Commune of Florence, 
And the knights and the people, seeing 
the standard down, and the treachery, 
were put to rout.” 

88. The second division of the Circle, 
called Antenora, from Antenor, the Tro- 
jan prince, who betrayed his country by 
ceeping up a secret correspondence with 
the Greeks. Virgil, ned, I. 242, 
makes him founder of Padua. 

106. See Note 81 of this Canto. 

116. Buoso da Duera of Cremona, 
being bribed, suffered the French cavahy 
under Guido da Monforte to pass through 
Lombardy on their pal to Apulia, with- 
out opposing them as he had becn com- 
manded. 

117. There is a double meaning in 
the Italian expression sla fresce, anc 
is well rendered hy the vulgarism, //? 
out in the cold, so familiar in American 
politics. 

119, Beccaria of Pavia, Abbot of 
Vallombrosa, and ae at Flo- 
rence, where he was ed in 1258 
for plotting agamst the Guelfs. 

121. Gianni de’ Seldanieri, ot Flor 
ence, a Ghibelline, who betiayed his 
party. Villani, VIT. 14, says: ‘’ Messes 


tox 


Gianni de’ Soldanieri put himself at the 
head of the populace from motives of 
ambition, regardless of consequences 
which werecinjurious to the Ghibelline 
party, and to his own detriment, which 
seems always to have been the case in 
Floyence with those who became popular 
leaders.”’ 

“ 322. The traitor Ganellon, or Gana- 
lon, who betrayed the Christian cause at 
Roncesvalles, persuading Charlemagne 
not to go to the assistance of Orlando. 
See Canto XXXI. Note 18. 

Tebaldello de’ Manfredi treacherously 
opened the gates of Faenza to the French 
in the night. 

130. Tydeus, son of the king of Ca- 
lydon, slew Menalippus at the si 
of Thebes, and was himself mortally 
wounded, Statius, 7Acbazd, VIII., thus 
describes what followed :-— 


** O’ercome with joy and anger, Tydeus tries 
To raise himself, and meets with eager eyes 
The deathful object, Deere as he surveyed 
His own condition 1n his foe’s pourtray 
The severed head impatient he demands, 

grasps with fervour in his trembling 


hands, 
While he remarks the restless balls of sight 
That sought and shunned alternately the hght. 
Contented now, his wrath began to cease, 
And the fierce warrior had in peace ; 
But the fell fiend a thought of vengeance 


bred, 
Unworthy of himself and of the dead. 
Meanwhile, her sire unmoved, Tritonia came, 
To crown her herv with immortal fame ; 
But when she saw his jaws besprinkled o’er 
With spattered brains, and tinged with living 


ore : 
whilst his imploring friends attempt in vain 
To calm his f@y, and his rage restrain, 
Again, recoiling from the loathsome view, 
The scuJptur'd target o’er her face she threw.” 








CANTO XXXIII. 


1. In this Canto the subject of the 
preceding is continued. 

13. Count Ugolino della Gherardesca 
was Podesta of Pisa, ‘‘ Raised to the 
highest offices of the republic for ten 

ears,” says Napier, Florentine History, 
. 318, ‘‘he would soon have become 
absolute, had not his own nephew, Nino 
Visconte, Judge of Gallura, contested 
this supremacy and forced himself into 
conjoint and equal authority; this could 
not continue, and a sort of compromise 
was for the moment effected, by which 
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Visconte retired to the absolute govern- 
ment of Sardinia. But Ugolino, still 
dissatisfied, sent his son to disturb the 
island; a deadly feud was the conse- 
5 ge Guelph inst Guelph, while 
e latent spirit of Ghibellinism, which 
filled the breasts of the ee ae was 
encouraged by priest an iar, felt its 
advantage ; he? Archbishop Ruggiero 
Rubaldino was its real head, but he 
worked with hidden caution as the ap 
rent friend of either chieftain. In 1287, 
after some sharp contests, both of them 
abdicated, for the sake, as it was alleged, 
of public tranquillity ; but, soon perceiv- 
ing their error, again united, and, scour- 
ing the strects with all their followers, 
forcibly re-established their authority. 
Ruggieri seemed to assent quietly to this 
new outrage, even looked without emo- 
tion on the bloody corpse of his favourite 
nephew, who had been stabbed by Ugo- 
lino; and so deep was his dissimulation, 
that he not only refused to believe the 
murdered body to be his kinsman’s, but 
zealously assisted the Count to establish 
himself alone in the government, and 
accomplish Visconte’s ruin. The design 
was successful; Nino was overcome and 
driven from the town, and in 1283 Ugo- 
lino entered Pisa in triumph from hi 
villa, where he had retired to await the 
catastrophe. The Archbishop had ne- 
glected nothing, and Ugolino found him- 
self associated with this prelate in the 
ublic government; events now began 
fi thicken ; the Count could not brook 
a competitor, much less a Ghibelline 
priest; ¢nd m the month of July both 
parties flew to arms, and the Archbishop 
was victorious. After a feeble attempt 
to .ally in the public palace, Count Ugoe 
lino, his two sons, Uguccione and Gad- 
do, and two young grandsons, Ansel- 
muccio and Brigata, surrendered at 
discretion, and were immediately ime 
prisoned in a tower, afterwards called 
the Zorre della fame, and there perished 
by starvation. Count Ugolino della 
Gherardesca, whose tragic story after 
five hundrfed years still sounds in awful 
numbers from the lyre of Dante, was 
stained with the ambition and darker 
vices of the age; like other potent 
he sought to enslave his country, 
checked at nothing in his impetuous 
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career. He was accused of many crimes; 
ot poisoning his own nephew, of failing 
in war, making a disgraceful peace, of 
fying shamefully, perhaps traitorously, 
at Meloria, and of obstructing all nego- 
tiations with Genoa for the return of 
his imprisoned countrymen, Like most 
others of his rank in those frenzied times, 
he belonged more to faction than his 
Country, and made the former subser- 
vient to his own ambition; but all these 
accusations, even if well founded, would 
not draw him from the general stand- 
ard; they would only prove that he 
shared the ambition, the cruelty, the 
ferocity, the recklessness of human life 
and suffering, and the relentless pursuit 
of power in common with other chief- 
tains of his age and country. Ugolino 
was overcome, and suffered a cruel death ; 
his family was dispersed, and his me- 
mory has perhaps been blackened with a 
darker colouring to excuse the severity 
of his punishment; but his sons, who 
naturally followed their parent’s fortune, 
were scarcely implicated in his crimes, 
although they shared his fate; and his 
grandsons, though not children, were 
still less guilty, though one of these was 
not unstained with blood. The Arch- 
bishop had public and private wrongs to 
revenge, and had he fallen, his sacred 
character alone would probably have 
procured for him a milder destiny.” 

Villani, VII. 128, gives this account 
of the imprisonment :— 

‘“‘The Pisans, who had imprisoned 
Count Ugolino and his two sons and two 
grandsons, children of Coun? Guelfo, as 
we have before mentioned, in a tower on 
the Piazza degli Anziani, ordered the 
door of the tower to be locked, and the 
keys to be thrown into the Amo, and 
forbade any food should be given to the 
mieceidg who in a few days died of 

unger. And the five dead bodies, being 
taken together out of the tower, were 
Poon iniously buried; and from that day 
orth the tower was called the Tower of 
Famine, and shall be for evermore. 
For this cruelty the Pisans were much 
blamed through all the world where it 
was known; not so much for the Count’s 
sake, os on account of his crimes and 
‘reasons he perhaps deserved such a 
death, but for the sake of his children 


and grandchildren, who were young and 
innocent boys; and this sin, committed 
by the Pisans, did not remain une 
punished.” 

Chaucer’s version of the’story in ths 
Monkes Tate is as follows :— 


** Of the erl Hugelin of Pise the langour . 
Ther may no tonge tellen for pitee, 
But litel out of Pise stant a tour, » 
In whiche tour in prison yput was he, 
And with him ben his htel children three, 
The eldest scarsely five yere was of age: 
Alas! fortune, it was gret crueltee 
Swiche briddes for to put in swiche a cage. 


Dampned was he to die in that prison, 
For Roger, which that bishop of Pise, 
Had on him made a false suggestion, 
Thurgh which the peple gan upon him rise, 
And put him mn prison, in swiche a wise, 
As ye han herd ; and mete and drinke he had 
So smale, that wel unntehe it may suffise, 
And therwithal it was ful poure and bad. 


And on a day befell, that in that houre, 
Whan that his mete wont was to be brought, 
‘The gailer shette the dores of the toure ; 

He hered it wel, but he spake right nought. 
And in his herte anon ther fell a thought, 
That they for hunger wolden do him dien ; 
Alas ! quod he, alas that I was wrought ! 
Therwith the teres fellen fro his eyen. 


His yonge sone, that three yere was of age, 
Unto him said, fader, why do ye wepe? 
Whan will the gailer bringen our potage? 
Is ther no morsel bred that ye do kepe? 
Iam so pUnery that I may not slepe. 
Now wolde God that I might slepen ever, 
Than shuld not hunger in my wombe crepe ; 
ene nis no thing, sauf bred, that me were 
ever, 


Thus day by day this childe began to crie, 
Til in his fadres barme adoun it lay, 
And saide, farewel, fader, I mote die; 
And kist his fader, and dide the same day. 
And whan the woful fader did it sey, 
For wo his armes two he gan to bite, 
And saide, alas! fortune, and wala wa! 
Thy false whele my wo all may I wite. 


His children wenden, that for hunger it wag 
That he his armes gnowe, and not for wo, 
And sayden : fader, do not so, alas} 
But rather ete the flesh upon us two, 
Our fiesh thou yaf us, take our flesh us fro, 
And ete ynough : right thus they to him seide, 
And after that, within a day or two, 
They laide hem in his lappe adoun, and deide. 


Himself dispeired eke for hunger starf. 
Thus ended is this mighty Erl of Pise : 
From high estat fortune away him carf. 

Of this ee it ought ynough suffice 

Who 80 wol here it in a longer wise, 

Redeth the grete poate of Itaille, 

That highte Dante, for he can it devise 

Fro point to point, not o word wol he faille.” 


Buti, Commenio, says: ‘‘ After eight 
days they were removed from prison 











tower was locked, and the keys thrown 
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and carned vila ee in matting to the 
church of the Mmor Fnars at San 


Francesco, and burned in the monu- 
ment, which 1s on the side of the steps 
leading into fhe church near the gate of 
the cloister, with irons on their legs, 
which irons I myself saw taken out of 
the monument ” 
e22 ‘*The remains of ths towei,” 
says Napier, #lorentine Hestory, 1. 319, 
note, ‘‘still exist in the Piazza de’ Cava- 
her, on the nght of the archway as the 
spectator looks toward the clock ” Ac- 
cording to Buti 1t was called the Mew, 
*“because the eagles of the Commune 
were kept there to moult ”’ 

Shelley thus sings of it, Poems, ITI. 


or — « 


Aiud the desolation of a city, 

Which was the cradle, and 1s now the grave 

Ol m extinguished people so that pity 

Weeps o er the shipwrecks of oblivion s wave, 

there sends the Lower of Famine It 1s 

unt 

Upon some prison homes, whose dwellers rave 

For bread and gold, and blood pain, linked 
to guilt, 

ee the hight flame of their hours, 

ntil its vital oul 1s spent or spilt 

There stands the pile, a tower amid the towers 

And sacred domes , each marble ribbed roof, 

‘The brazen gated temples and the bowers 

Of solitary wealth ! e tempest proof 

Pavilions of the dark Italian air 

Are by its presence dimmed,—they stand 
aloof, 

And are withdrawn,—so that the world 1s 


eC, 
As if a spectre, wrapt in shapeless terror, 
Aimuid a company of ladies fair 
Should ghde and glow, till it became a muror 
Of all their beauty, and their hair and hue, 
The life of their sweet eyes with all its error, 
Should be absorbed till they to marble grew ”’ 


30 Monte San Giuhano, between 
Pisa and Lucca 
Shelley, /vems, HII 166 .— 


* It was that hill whose intervening brow 
eens Lucca from the Pisan s envious eye, 
Which the circumfluous plain waving below, 
Like a wide lake of n fertility, 
With streams and fields and marshes bare, 
Drvides from the far Apennine, which he 
Islanded in the immeasurable ar ” 


3t. The hounds are the Pisan mob, 
the hunters, the Pisan noblemen here 
tnentioned ; the wolf and whelps, Ugo- 
Tums and his sons. 

46. It is a question whether in this 
line chtavar 1s to be rendered naslad up 


ito the Arno, and I believe most of 
the commentators imterpiet the line m 
this way. But the locking of a pnsoa 
ddor, which must have been a daily oce 
currence, could hardly have caused the 
dismay here pourtraycd, unless it cin be 
shown that the lower door of the tower 
was usually left unlocked 

‘‘The thirty lines from Ed w sent? 
are unequalled,” says Landor, fenta: 
meron, 40, ‘‘by any other continuous 
thirty in the whole dominions of poetry.” 

80 Italy, it being an old custom to 
call countnes by the affirmative particle 
of the language. 

82. Capraia and Gorgon are two 
islands opposite the mouth of the Arno. 
Ampére, Vojage Dantesque, 217, re- 
marks. ‘This imagination may appear 
grotesque and forced if one looks at the 
map, for the isle of Gorgona 1s at some 
distance from the mouth of the Arno, 
and I had always thought so, until the 
day when, having ascended the tower of 
Pisa, I was struck with the aspect which 
the Gorgona presented from that point. 
It seemed to shut up the Arno. I then 
understood how Dante might naturally 
have had this idea, which had seemed 
strange to me, and his imagination was 
justified in my eyes He had not seen the 
Gorgona from the Leaning Tower, which 
did not exist in his time, but from some 
one of the numerous towers which pro- 
tected the ramparts of Pisa This fact 
alone would be sufficient to show what 
an excellent interpretation of a poet trae 
velling 1s ” 

86. Napier, Florentine H.story, 1. 
313. ‘“‘He without hesitation surren-, 
derea Santa Maria a Monte, Fuccechio, 
Santa “Croce, and Monte Calvole to 
Florence ; exiled the most zealous Ghi« 
bellines from Pisa, and reduced it to @ 
purely Guelphic republic; he was ac 
cused of treachery, and certainly his own 
objects were admirably forwarded by the 
continued captivity of so many of his 
countrymen, by the banishment of the 
adverse faction, and by the fiiendship 
and support of Florence ” 

87, Thebes was renowned for its 
misfortunes and gifm tragedies, from the 
days of the sowmg of the dragon’s teeth 


ot /xkad, Villani and Benvenuto say the | by Cadmus, down to the destruction of 
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the ay by Alexander, who commanded 
it’ to be utterly demolished, excepting 
only the house in which the poet Pindar 
was born. Moreover, the tradition runs 
that Pisa was founded by Pelops, son of 
King Tantalus of Thebes, although it 
derived its name from ‘‘ the Olympic 
Pisa on the banks @f the Alpheus.’ 

118 Friar Alberigo, of the family of 
the Manfredi, Lords of Faenza, was one 
of the /rati Gaudenti, or Jovial Friars, 
mentioned in Canto XXIII. 103. The 
account which the Odtzmo gives of his 
treason is as follows: ‘‘ Having made 
pe with certain hostile fellow-citizens, 

e betrayed them in this wise. One 
evening he invited them to uel and 
had armed retainers in the chambers 
round the supper room. It was in sum- 
mer-time, and he gave orders to his 
servants that, when after the meats he 
should order the fruit, the chambers 
should be opened, and the armed men 
should come forth and should murder all 
the guests. And so it wasdone. And 
he did the like the year before at Cas- 
tello delle Mura at Pistoia, These are 
the fruits of the Garcen of Treason, of 
which he speaks.” Benvenuto says that 
his guests were his brother Manfred and 
his (Manfred’s) son, Other commen- 
tators say they were certain members of 
the Order of Frati Gaudenti. In 1300, 
the date of the poem, Alberigo was still 
living. 

120. A Rowland for an Oliver. 

124. This division of Cocytus, the 
Lake of Lamentation, is called Ptolo- 
mzea from Ptolomeus, 1 JArecabees, xvi. 
aI, where ‘‘the captain of Jericho in- 
viteth Simon and two of his sons into 
his castle, and there treacherously mur- 
dereth them;” for ‘‘when Simon and 
his sons had drunk largely, Ptolomee and 

is men rose up, and took their wea- 
and came upon Simon into the 

anqucting-place, and slew him, and 
his two sons, and certain of his ser- 
vants.”” 

Or perhaps from Ptolemy, who mur- 
ata Pompey after the battle of Phar- 


ia. 
126. Of the three Fates, Clotho held 
the distaff, Lachesis spun the thread, and 


At cut it. 
Odvasey, XI: “After him I per- 
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ceived the might of Hercules, an image; 
for he himself amongst the immortal 
gods is delighted with banquets, and has 
the fair-legged Hebe, daughter of mighty 
Jove, and golden-sandalled Juno.” 

137. Ser Branca d’Oria was a 
Genoese, and a member of the cele- 
brated Doria family of that city. Never- 
theless he murdered at table his father- 
in-law, Michel Zanche, who is men- 
tioned Canto XXII. 88. 

151. This vituperation of the Genoese 
reminds one of the bitter Tuscan pro- 
verb against them: ‘‘Sea without fish ; 
mountains without trees; men without 
faith ; and women without shame.” 

154. Friar Alberigo. 





+ 
CANTO XXXIV. 


1. The fourth and last division of the 
Ninth Circle, the Judecca,— 


‘‘ the smallest circle, at the point 
Of all the Universe, where Dis is seated.” 


The first line, ‘‘ The banners of the 
king of Hell come forth,” is a parody of 
the first line of a Latin hymn of the 
sixth century, sung in the churches du- 
ring Passion week, and written by For- 
tunatus, an Italian by birth, but who 
died Bishop of Poitiers in 600, The first 
stanza of this hymn is,— 

** Vexilla regis prodeunt, 
Fulget crucis mysterium, 
Quo carne carnis conditor, 
Suspensus est patibulo.” 

See Konigsfeld, Lateinische Hymnen 
und Gestinge aus dem Mittelalter, 64. 

18 Milton, Parad. Lost, V. 708 :— 


“His countenance as the morning star, that 
guides 
The starry flock.” 


28. Compare Milton’s descriptions of 
Satan, Parad. Lost, I. 192, 589, II. 636 
IV. 985 -— 


‘* Thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
With head uplift above the wave, and e 
That sparkling blazed ; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
Tay ee many a rood, in bulk as huge 
As whom the fables name of monstrous size, 
that warred on Jove, 
Briareus, or on, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held, or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all his works 
aca anges that swim ae ip ate ? 
im, haply, slum on the Nerway 
The pilot of sole seaall wight foundered xi 
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Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell, 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays. 

Se stretched out huge in length the Arch fend 


lay t 
Chained on the burning lake.” 
** He, above the rest 


In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stoodelike a tower: his form had yet not lost 


fal ber original brightness, nor a 
than archangel ruined, and the excess 

Of glory obscured : as when the sun new-risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs: darkened so, yet shone 
Above them all the Archangel.” 


** As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala or the isles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, Whence merchants bring 
Their spicy drugs : they on the trading flood 
Through the wide AEthiopian to the Cape 
Ply, stemming nightly to the pole: so 


seemed 

Far off the flying fiend.” 

** On the other side, Satan, alarmed, 
Collecting all his might, dilated stood, 
Like Teneriff or Atlas, unremoved : 
His stature ed the sky, and on his crest 
Sat horror plumed ; nor wanted in his grasp 
What seemed both spear and shield.” 


38. The O¢timo and Benvenuto both 
interpret the three faces as symbolizing 
Ignorance, Hatred, and Impotence. 

thers interpret them as signifying the 
three quarters of the then known world, 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

45. Ethiopia; the region about the 
Cataracts of the Nile. 

48. Milton, Parad. Lost, Il. 527:— 


H pends fo tapi id a ove eneaiel 
e s for flight, and in the surging smoke 
Uplifted spurns the ground.” 


55. Landor in his Pentameron, 527, 
makes Petrarca say: ‘‘This is atro- 
cious, not terrific nor grand. Alighieri 
is grand by his lights, not by his shadows ; 
by his human affections, not by his in- 
fernal. As the minutest sands are the 
labours of some profound sea, or the 
spoils of some vast mountain, in like 
manner his horrid wastes and weatyi 
minutenesses are the chafings of a turbu- 
lent spirit, grasping the loftiest things, 
and penetrating the deepest, and moving 
and moaning on the earth in loneliness 
md sadness.” 

62, Gabriele Rossetti, Spirit Anti- 


papale, I. 75, Miss Ward’s Tr., says 
‘* The three spirits, who hang from the 
mouths of his Satan, are Judas, Brutus, 
and Cassius. The poet’s reason for se- 
lecting those names has never yet been 
satisfactorily accounted for; but we have 
no hesitation in pronouncing it to have 
been this,—he considered the Pope not 
only a betraycr and seller of Christ,— 
‘ Where gainful merchandise is made of 
Christ throughout the livelong day,’ 
(Parad. 17,) and for that reason put Judas 
into his centre mouth; but a traitor and 
rebel to Ceesar, and therefore placed 
Brutus and Cassius in the other two 
mouths; for the Pope, who was ori- 
ginally no more than Czesar’s vicar, be- 
came his enemy, and usurped the capital 
of his empire, and the supreme autho- 
rity. His treason to Christ was not dis- 
covered by the world in general; hence 
the face of Judas is hidden,—‘ Ie that 
hath his head within, and plies the 
feet without’ (Inf. 34); his treason to 
Cesar was open and manifest, there 
fore Brutus and Cassius show theis 
faces.” 

He adds ina note: ‘‘ The situation o 
Judas is the same as that of the Popes 
who were guilty of simony.”’ 

The evening of Holy Saturday. 

77. dliad, V. 305: ‘* With this he 
struck the hip of Aineas, where the 
thigh turns on the hip.” 

95. The canonical day, from sunrise 
to sunset, was divided into four equal 
parts, called in Italian Zerza, Seséa, 
Nona, and Vespro, and varying in length 
with the cRange of season. ‘‘ These 
hours,” says Dante, Convito, III. 6y 
‘fare short or long..... according as 
day and night increase or diminish.” 
Zersa was the first division after sunrise, 
and at the equinox would be from six 
till nine. onsequently essa fersa, 
or middle tierce, would be half-past 
seven, 

114. 


Phd aia 
125. The Mountain of Purgatory, rising 


ng | out of the sea at a point directly oppo- 


site Jerusalem, upon the other side of 
the globe. It is an island in the South 
Pacific Ocean. 

130. This brooklet is Lethe, whose 
source is on the summit of the Mountain 


of Purgatory, flowing down to- mingle 
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with Acheron, Styx, and Phlegethon, | the stars;” at the end of the Purgatorio 
and form Cocytus. See Canto XIV. | he is ‘‘ ready to ascend to the stars;” at 
136. the end of the Paradiso he feels the 
138. It will be observed that each of | power of ‘‘that Love which moves the 
the three divisions of the Divine Comedy | sun and other stars.” He is now look- 
ends with the word ‘‘Stars,” suggesting | ing upon the morning stars of Easter 
and symbolizing endless aspiration. At | Sunday. 
the end of the Inferno Dante ‘‘re-heholds " 








ILLUSTRATIONS. 


L’ OTTIMO COMENTO. 
Inferno, X. 85, 


3, the writer, heard Dante say that 
never a rhyme had led him to say other 
than he would, but that many a time and 
oft he had made words say in his rhymes 
what they were not wont to express for 
other poets. 


VILLANI’S NOTICE OF DANTE. 


Cronica, Lib. IX. cap. 196. Tr. in Napuer’s 
Florentine History, Book I. ch 16. 


In the month of July, 1321, died the 
Poet Dante Alighieri of Florence, in the 
city of Ravenna in Romagna, after his 
return from an embassy to Venice for 
the Lords of Polenta with whom he re- 
sided ; and in Ravenna before the door 
of the principal church he was interred 
with high honour, in the habit of a poet 
and great philosopher. He died. in 
banishment from the community of 
Florence, at the age of about fifty-six. 
This Dante was an honourable and 
ancient citizen of Porta San Piero at 
Florence, and our neighbour ; and his 
exile from Florence was on the occasion 
of Charles of Valois, of the house of 
France, coming to Florence in 1301, and 
the expulsion of the White party, as has 
already in its place been mentioned. 
The said Dante was of the supreme 
governors of our city, and of that party 
although a Guelf ; and therefore with- 
out any other crime was with the said 
White party expelled and banished from 
are ; and He went to the eid 

0 and into man ol the 
world. This was o a aa learn 
person in almost every science, although 
a layman; he was a consummate poet 
and philosopher, and rhetorician; as 


perfect in prose and verse as he was in 
public speaking a most noble crator ; in 
rhyming excellent, with the most polished 
and beautiful style that ever appeared in 
our langnage up to this time or since. 
He wrote in his youth the book of Zhe 
Early Life of Love, and afterwards when 
in exile made twenty moral and amorous 
canzonets very excellent, and pe 
other things three noble epistles: one he 
sent to the Florentine Government, come 
plaining of his undeserved exile ; another 
to the Emperor Henry when he was at 
the siege of Brescia, reprehending him 
for his delay, and almost prophesying ; 
the third to the Italian cardinals during 
the vacancy after the death of Pope 
Clement, urging them to agree in elect- 
ing an Italian Pope ; all in Latin, with 
noble precepts and excellent sentences 
and authorities, which were much com- 
mended by the wise and Jearncd. And 
he wrote the Commedia, where, in 
polished verse and with great and subtile 
arguments, moral, natural, astrological, 
philosophical, and theological, with new 
and beautiul figures, similes, and poeti- 
cal graces, he composed and treated ina 
hundred chapters or cantos of the exist- 
ence of hell, purgatory, and paradise ; 
so loftily as may be said of it, that who- 
ever is of subtile intellect may by his said 
treatise perceive and understand. He 
was well pleased in this poem to blame 
and cry out, in the manner of poets, in 
some places perhaps more than he ought 
to have done; but it may be that his 
exile made him do so. He also wrote 
tae Monarchia, where he treats of the 
office of popes and emperors. And he 
began a comment on fourteen of the 
above-named moral canzonets in the 
vulgar tongue, which in consequence of 
his death 1s found imperfect except on 
three, which, to judge ie what is seen, 
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LETTER OF FRATE iLARIO. 





would have proved a lofty, beautiful, 
subtile, and most important work ; be- 
cause it is equally ornamented with noble 
opinions and fine philosophical and astro- 
logical ieasoning. Besides these he com- 
posed a little book which he entitled De 
Vileare Lloguentia, of which he pro- 
mised to make four books, but only two 
are to be found, perhaps in consequence 
of his eaily death ; where, in powerful 
and elegant Latin and good reasoning, 
he rejects all the vulgar tongues of Italy. 
This Dante, from his knowledge, was 
somewhat presumptuous, harsh, and dis- 
dainful, like an ungracious philosopher ; 
he scarcely deigned to converse sitll lay- 
men; but for his other viitues, science, 
and worth as a citizen, it seems but 
reasonable to give him perpetual re- 
membrance in this our chronicle ; never- 
theless, his noble works, left to us in 
writing, bear true testimony of him, and 
honourable fame to our city. 





LETTER OF FRATE ILARIO. 
Arrivabene, Comento Storico, p. 379. 


..... Hither he came, passing through 
the diocese of Luni, moved either by 
the religion of the place, or by some 
other feeling. And seeing him, as yet 
unknown to me and to all my brethren, 
I questioned him of his wishings and 
his seekings there. IIe moved not; but 
stood silently contemplating the columns 
and arches of the cloister. And again I 
asked him what he wished, and whom 
he sought. Then, slowly turning his 
head, and looking at the friars and at 
me, he answered ‘‘Peace!” Thence 
kindling more and more the wish to 
know him and who he might be, I led 
him aside somewhat, and, having spoken 
a few words with him, I knew him ; for 
although I had never seen him till that 
hour, his fame had long since reached 
me, And when he saw that I hung upon 
his countenance, and listened to him with 
strange affection, he drew from his bosom 
a book, did gently open it, and offered it 
to me, saying: ‘Sir Friar, here is a 
portion of my work, which peradventure 
thou hast not seen. This remembrance 
Lleave with thee. Forget menot.” And 
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when he had given me the book, I 
ga it gratefully to my bosom, and in 
is presence fixed my eyes upon it with 
great love. But I beholding there the 
vulgar tongue, and showing 6y the fashion 
of my countenance my wonderment there- 
at, he asked the reason of the same. [ 
answered, that I marvelled he should 
sing in that language; for it seemed © 
difficuit thing, nay, incredible, that those 
most high conceptions could be expressed 
in common language ; nor did it seem to 
me right that such and so worthy a sei- 
ence should be clothed in such plebeian 
garments, ‘* You think aright,” he said, 
“and I myself have thought so. And 
when at first the seeds of these matters, 
perhaps inspired by, Heaven, began to 
bud, I chose that language which was 
most worthy of them: and not alone 
chose it, but began forthwith to poetize 
therein, after this wise: 


* Ultima regna canam fluido contermina mundo, 
Spintibus que lata patent; qua pramua sol- 
vunt 
Pro meritis cuicumque suis.’ 


But when I recalled the condition of the 
present age, and saw the songs of the 
illustrious poets esteemed almost as 
naught, and knew that the generous men, 
for whom in better days these things 
were written, had abandoned, ah mel 
the liberal arts unto vulgar hands, I 
threw aside the delicate lyre, which had 
armed my flank, and attuned another 
more befitting the ear of moderns ;—for 
the food that is hard we hold in vain to 
the mouths of sucklings.” 

Having said this, he added with emo- 
tion, that if the occasion served, I should 
make some brief annotations upon the 
work, and, thus apparailed, should for- 
ward to you. Which task in truth, 
although I may not have extracted all the 
marrow of his words, I have neverthe- 
less performed with fidelity; and the 
work required of me I frankly send you, 
as was enjoined upon me by that most 
friendly man; in which work, if it 
pear that any ambiguity still remains, 
you must impute it to my insufficiency, 
for there is no doubt that the text is pe® 
fect in all paints. 
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certain sum of moncy, and submit to 
the humiliation of asking and receiving 
absolution: wherein, my father, I see 
two propositions that are ndiculous and 
impertinent. I speak of the imperti- 
nence of those who mention such con- 
ditions to me; for in your lettey, dic- 
tated by judgment and discretion, there 
is no such thing. Is such an invita- 
tion, then, to retum to his country 
glorious to Dante Alighieri, after suffer- 
ing in exile almost fifteen years? Is it 
thus they would recompense innocence 
which all the world knows, and the 
labour and fatigue of unremitting study ? 
Far from the man who is familiar with 
philosophy be the senseless baseness of 
a heart of earth, that could act like a 
little sciolist, and imitate the infamy of 
some others, by offering himself up as 
it were in chains: far from the man 
who cries aloud for justice, this com- 
promise by his money with his perse- 
cutors. No, my father, this is not the 
way that shall lead me back to my 
country. I will return with hasty 
steps, if you or any other can open to 
me a way that shall not derogate from 
the fame and honour of Dante; but if 
by no such way Florence can be en- 
tered, then Florence I shall never enter. 
What! shall I not everywhere enjoy 
the light of the sun and stars? and may 
I not seek and contemplate, in every 
corner of the earth, under the canopy of 
heaven, consoling and delightful truth, 
without first rendering myself inglorious, 
nay infaingns, to the people and republic 
of Florence? Bréad, I hope, will nor 
fail rae. 


PASSAGE FROM THE CONVITO, 
I, iii. 


Leigh Hunt, & ories from the Italian Poets, p. 12. 


Ah! would it had pleased the Dis- 
penser of all things that this excuse had 
newr been needed ; that neither others 
dad done me wrong, nor myself under- 

one penalty undeservedly, — the penalty, 

say, of exile and of poverty. For it 
pleased the citizens of the fairest and 
most renowned daughter of Rome—Flo- 
rence—to cast me out of her most sweet 
bosom, where I was born, and bred, and 
passed half of the life of man, and in 
which, with hér good leave, I still desire 
with all my heart to repose my weary 
spirit, and finish tHe davs allotted me; 
and so I have wandered in almost every 
place to which our language extends, a 
stranger, almost a beggar, exposing 
against my will the wounds given me by 
fortune, too often unjustly imputed to the 
sufferer’s fault. Truly I have been a 
vessel without sail and without mdder, 
driven about upon different ports and 
shores by the dry wind that springs out 
of dolorous poverty ; and hence have I 
appeared vile in the eyes of many, who, 
perhaps, by some better report had con- 
ceived of me a different impression, and 
in whose sight not only has my person 
become thus debased, but an unworthy 
opinion created of everything which I 
did, or which I had to do. 





DANTE’S LETTER TO A 
FRIEND. 


Leigh Hunt, Stories from the Italian Poets, p. 13. 


From your letter, which I received 
with due respect and affection, I observe 
how much you have at heart my yestora- 
tion to my country. I am bound to you 
the more gratefully, inasmuch as an exile 
rarely finds a friend. But after mature 
consideration I must, by my answer, dis- 
appoint the wishes of some little minds ; 
and I confide in the judgment to which 
your impartiality and prudence will lead 
you. Your nephew and mine has written 
to me, what indeed had been mentioned 
‘sy many other friends, that by a decree 
cuncerning the exiles Iam allowed to 
return to Florence, provided I pay a 





PORTRAITS OF DANTE, 
By ‘Chattes E. Norton, 


In his Life of Dante, Boccaccio, the 
earliest of the biographers of the poet, 
describes him in these words: ‘* Our 
poet was of middle height, and after 
reaching mature years he went somewhat 
stooping; his gait was grave and se- 
date ; always clothed in most becoming 
garments, his dress was suited to the 
ripeness of his years ; his face was long, 
his nose aquiline, his eyes rather large 
than small, his jaw heavy. and his 
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ander lip prominent; his complexion 
was dark, and his hair and beard thick, 
black, and crisp, and his countenance 
was always sad and thoughtful. 

His manners, whether in public or at 
home, were yee composed and 
restrained, and in all his ways he was 
more courteous and civil than any one 


Such was Dante as he appeared in 
his later years to those from whose re- 
collections of him Boccaccio drew this 
description. 

But Boccaccio, had he chosen so to 
do, might have drawn another portrait 
of Dante, not the author of the Divine 
Comedy, but the author of the Mew 
Life. The likeness of the youthful 
Dante was familiar to those Florentines 
who had never looked on the living 
presence of their greatest citizen. 

On the altar-wall of the chapel of 
the Palace of the Podesta (now the Bar- 
gello) Giotto had painted a grand re- 
ligious composition, in which, after the 
fashion of the times, he exalted the 
glory of Florence by the introduction 
of some of her most famous citizens 
into the assembly of the blessed in 
Paradise. ‘*The head of Christ, full 
of dignity, appears above, and lower 
down, the escutcheon of Florence, sup- 
ported by angels, with two rows of 
saints, male and female, attendant to 
the right and left, in front of whom 
stand a company of the magnates of the 
city, headed by two crowned person- 
ages, close to one of whom, to the 
right, stands Dante, a porflegranate in 
his hand, and wearing the graceful fall- 
ing cap of the day.’’* The date when 
this aoe was painted is uncertain, 
but Giotto represented his friend in it 
as a youth, such as he may have been 
in the first flush of early fame, at the 
season of the beginning of their memor- 
able friendship. 

Of all the portraits of the revival of 
Art, there is none comparable in in- 
tered. to this likeness of the supreme 

t by the supreme artist of mediseval 

urope. It was due to no accident of 
fottune that these men were contem- 
poraries, and of the same country ; but it 


* Lord Lindsay's History of Chrvitian Art, 
¥ol. IT. p. 174. 
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was a fortunate and delightful incident, 
that they were so brought together 
by sympathy of genius and by favour- 
ing circumstance as to become friends, 
to love and honour each ®ther in life, 
and to celebrate each other through all 
time in their respective works. The 
story of their friendship is known only 
in its outline, but that it began wheg 
they were young is certain, and that 
it lasted till death divided them is a tra- 
dition which finds ready acceptance. 

It was prebably between 1290 and 
1300, when Giotto was just rising to 
unrivalled fame, that this painting was 
executed. There is no contemporary 
record of it, the earliest known refer- 
ence to it being that by Filippo Vil- 
lani, who died abdit 1404. Gnuanozz 
Manetti, who died in 1459, also men: 
tions it, and Vasari, in his Li/eof Guoto, 
published in 1550, says, that Giotto 
‘* became so good an imitator of nature, 
that he altogether discarded the stitf 
Greek manner, and revived the moderr 
and good art of painting, introducing 
exact drawing from nature of living 
persons, which for more than two hun- 
dred years had not been practised, or 
if indeed any one had tried it, he had 
not succeeded very happily, nor any- 
thing like so well as Giotto. And he 
portrayed among other persons, as may 
even now be seen, in the chapel of the 
Palace of the Podest&é in Florence, 
Dante Alighieri, his contemporary and 
greatest friend, who was not less fa- 
mous a poet than Giotto was painter 
in those days. . . . In the same cha 
is the portrait by the same hand of Ser 
Brunetto Latini, the master of Dante, 
and of Messer Corso Donati, a great 
citizen of those times.” 

One might have supposed that such 
a picture as this would have been 
among the most carefully protected and 
jealously prized treasures of Florence. 
But such was not the case. The 
shameful neglect of many of the best 
and most interesting works of the ear- 
lier period of Art, which accompanied 
and was one of the symptoms of the 
moral and political decline of Ital 
during the sixteenth and seventeent 
eenturies, extended to this as to other 
of the noblest paintings of Giotto, 
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Florence, in losing consciousness of 
present worth, lost care for the me- 
morials of her past honour, dignity, and 
distinction. The Palace of the Po- 
desta, no lowger needed for the dwell- 
ing of the chief magistrate of a free 
city, was turned into a jail for common 
crinénals, and what had once been its 
keautiful and sacred chapel was occu- 
pied as a larder or store-room. The 
walls, adorned with paintings more 
precious than gold, were covered with 
whitewash, and the fresco of Giotto 
was swept over by the brush of the 
plasterer. Jt was not only thus hidden 
from the sight of those unworthy in- 
jJeed to behold it, but it almost disap- 
peared from memory also; and from | 
the time of Vasari down to that of 
Moreni, a Florentine antiquary, in the 
early part of the present century, hardly 
a mention of it occurs, In a note 
found among his papers, Moreni la- 
ments that he had spent two years of 
his life in unavailing efforts to recover 
the portrait of Dante, and the other 
portions of the fresco of Giotto in the 
Bargello, mentioned by Vasari; that 
others before him had made a like 
effort, and had failed in like manner; 
and that he hoped that better times 
would come, in which this painting, 
of such historic and artistic interest, 
would again be sought for, and at 
length recovered. Stimulated by these 
words, three gentlemen, one an Ame- 
rican, Mr. Richard Henry Wilde, one 
an Englishman, Mr. Seymour Kirkup, 
and one an Italian, Signor G. Aubrey 
Bezzi, all scholars devoted to the study 
of Dante, undertook new researches, 
in 1840, and, after many hindrances 
on the part of the government, which 
were at length successfully overcome, 
the work of removing the crust of 
plaster from the walls of the ancient 
chapel was intrusted to the Florentine 
painter, Marini. This new and well- 
directed search did not fail. After 
some months’ labour the fresco was 
found, aJmost uninjured, under the 
whitewash that had protected while 
concealing it, and at length the likeness 
of Dante was uncovered. ’ 

‘* But,” says Mr. Kirkup, in a letter 
published in the Spectator (London), 
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May 11, 1850, ‘the eye of the beautie 
ful profile was wanting. ‘There was a 
hole an inch deep, or an inch and a 
half. Marini said it was a nail. It 
did seem precisely the damage of a nail 
drawn out. Afterwards... . . Marini 
filled the hole, and made a new eye, 
too little and ill designed, and then he 
retouched the whole face and clothes, 
fo the great damage of the expression 
and character. ‘The likeness of the 
face, and the three colours in which 
Dante was dressed, the same _ with 
those of Beatrice, those of young Italy, 
white, green, and red, stand no more ; 
the green is turned to chocolate-colour ; 
moreover, the form of the cap is lost and 
confounded. 

**T desired to make a drawing. 
It was denied to me... . But I ob- 
tained the means to be shut up in the 
prison for a morning; and not only 
did I make a drawing, but a tracing 
also, and with the two I then madea 
tac-simile sufficiently careful.  Tuckily 
it was before the ré/acimento.” 

This fac-simile afterwards passed into 
the hands of Lord Vernon, well known 
for his interest in all Idantesque studies, 
and by his permission it has been admi- 
rably reproduced in chromo-lithography 
under the auspices of the Arundel 
Society. The repro<luction is entirely 
satisfactory as a presentation of the au- 
thentic portrait of the youthful Dante, 
in the state in which it was when Mr, 
Kirkup was so fortunate as to gain ad- 
mission to it... .. 

This porfrait by Giotto is the only 
likeness of Wante known to have been 
made of the poct during his life, and is 
of inestimable value on this account. 
But there exists also a mask, concern: 
ing which there is a tradition that it 
was taken from the face of the dead 
poct, and which, if its genuineness 
could be established, would not be of 
inferior interest to the early portrait. 
But there is no trustworthy historic 
testimony concerning it, and its authos 
rity as a likeness depends upon the 
evidence of truth which its own cha- 
racter affords. On the very threshold of 
the inquiry concerning 1, we are met 
with the doubt whether the art of takin 
casts was practised at the time of Dante’s 
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death. In his Life of Andrea de Ver- 
rocchio, Vasari says that this art began 
to come into use in his time, that 
is, about the middle of the fifteenth 
century : and Bottari refers to the like- 
ness of Brunelleschi, who died in 1446, 
which was taken in this manner, and 
was preserved in the office of the Works 
of the Cathedral at Florence. It is not 
impossible that so simple an art may 
have been sometimes practised at an 
earlier period ; and if so, there is no 
inherent improbability in the supposi- 
tion that Guido Novello, the friend 
and protector of Dante at Ravenna, 
may, at the time of the poet’s death, 
have had a mask taken to serve as a 
model for the head of a statue intended 
to form part of the monument which 
he proposed to erect in honour of Dante. 
And it may further be supposed, that, 
this design failing, owing to the fall of 
Guido fiom power before its accom- 
plishment, the mask may have been 
preserved at Ravenna, till we first 
catch a trace of it nearly three centuries 
later, 

There is in the Magliabecchiana Li- 
brary at Florence an autograph manu- 
script by Giovanni Cinelli, a Florentine 
antiquary who died in 1706, entitled 
fa Toscana lellerata, ovvero Istoria degli 
Serittert Fiorentint, which contains a 
life of Dante. In the course of the 
biography Cinelli states that the Arch- 
bishop of Ravenna caused the head 
of the poet which had adorned his 
sepulchie to be taken therefrom, and 
that it came into the possession of the 
famous sculptor, Gian Bologna, who 
left it at his death, in 1606, to his 
pupil Pietro Tacca. ** One day Tacca 
showed it, with other curiosities, to 
the Duchess Sforza, who, having wrap- 
ped it in a scarf of green cloth, carried 
it away, and God knows into whose 
hands the precious object has fallen, or 
whee it is to be feud. we onan (ON aGs 
count of its singular beauty, it had often 
been drawn by the scholars of ‘Tacca,” 
It has been supposed that this head 
was the o1iginal mask from which the 
casts now existing are derived. Mr. 
Seymour Kiskup, in a note on this pas- 
gage from Cinelli, says that ‘‘there are 
three masks of Dante at Florence, all 
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of which have been judged by the 
first Roman and Florentine sculptors 
to have been taken from life, [that is, 
from the face after death,]—the slight 
differences noticeable bttween them 
being such as might occur in casts 
made from the original mask.” One 
of these casts was given to Mr. Feairkup 
by the sculptor Bartolini, another Qe- 
longed to the late sculptor Professor 
Ricci, and the third is in the possession 
of the Marchese Torrigiani..... 

In the absence of historical evidence 
in regard to this mask, some support is 
given to the belief in its genuineness by 
the fact that it appears to be the type of 
the greater number of the portraits of 
Dante executed from the fourteenth to 
the sixteenth century, and was adopted 
by Raffaelle as the original from which 
he drew the likeness which has done 
most to make the features of the poet 
familiar to the world. 

The character of the mask itself af- 
fords, however, the only really satisfac- 
tory ground for confidence in the truth 
of the tradition concerning it. It was 
plainly taken as a cast from a face after 
death. It has none of the character- 
istics which a fictitious and imaginative 
representation of the sort would be 
hkely to present. It bears no trace of 
being a work of skilful and deceptive 
art. The difference in the fall of the 
two half-closed eyelids, the difference 
between the sides of the face, the slight 
deflection in the line of the noseg the 
droop of the corners of the mouth, and 
other delicate, but none the less con- 
vincing indications, combine to show 
that it was in all probability taken di- 
rectly from nature. The countenance, 
moreover, and expression, are worthy of 
Dante ; no ideal forms could so answer 
to the face of him who had Jed a life a 
from the world in which he dwelt, and 
had been conducted by love and faith 
along hard, painful, and solitary ways, to 
behold 


**L’ alto trionfo del regno verace.” 


The mask conforms entirely to the 
description by Boccaccio of the poet's 
countenance, save that it is beardless, 
and this difference is to be accounted fue 
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by the fact that to obtain the cast the 
beard must have been removed. 

The face is one of the most pig 
upon which human eyes ever looked, for 
it exhibits in ‘its expression the conflict 
between the strong nature of the man 
and the hard dealings of fortune,—be- 
tween the idea of his life and its prac- 
tigal experience. Strength is the most 
striking attribute of the countenance, 
displayed alike in the broad forehead, 
the masculine nose, the firm lips, the 
heavy jaw and wide chin; and this 
strength, resulting from the main forms 
of the features, is enforced by the 
strength of the lines of expression. The 
look is grave and stern almost to grim- 
ness ; there is a scornful lift to the eye- 
brow, and a contraction of the forehead 
as from painful thought ; but obscured 
under this look, yet not lost, are the 
marks of tenderness, refinement, and 
self-mastery, which, in combination with 
more obvious characteristics, give to the 
countenance of the dead poet an inef- 
fable dignity and melancholy. There is 
neither weakness nor failure here. It is 
the image of thestrong fortress of a strong 
soul ‘‘ buttressed on conscience and im- 
pregnable will,” battered by the blows of 
enemies without and within, bearing upon 
its walls the dints of many a siege, but 
standing firm and unshaken against all 
attacks until the warfare was at end. 

The intrinsic evidence for the truth of 
this likeness, from its correspondence, 
not dnly with the description of the poet, 
but with the imagination that we form of 
him from his life and works, is strongl 
confirmed by a comparison of the mas 
with the portrait by Giotto. So far as I 
am aware, this comparison has not 
hitherto been made in a manner ‘to ex- 
hibit effectively the resemblance between 
the two. <A direct comparison between 
the painting and the mask, owing to the 
difficulty of reducing the forms of the 
latter to a plain surface of light and 
shade, is unsatisfactory. But by taking 
a photograph from the mask, in the 
same position as that in which the face 
is painted by Giotto, and placing it 
alongside of the fac-simile from the paint- 
ing, a very remarkable similarity be- 
comes at once apparent. . , . 


The differences are only such as must 
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exist between the portrait of a man im 
the freshness of a happy youth, and the 
portrait of him in his age, after much 
experience and many trials. Dante was 
fifty-six years old at the time of his 
death, when the mask was taken; the 
portait by Giotto represents him as not 
much past twenty. There is an interval 
of at least thirty years between the two. 
And what years they had been for 
him ! 

The interest of this comparison lics 
not only in the mutual support which 
the portraits afford each other, in the 
assurance each gives that the other is 
genuine, but alsc in their joint illustra. 
tion of the life and character of Dante. 
As Giotto painted him, he is the lover of 
Beatrice, the gay companion of princes, 
the friend of poets, and himself already 
the most famous writer of love verses in 
Italy. There is an almost feminine 
softness in the lines of the face, with a 
sweet and serious tenderness well be- 
fitting the lover, and the author of the 
sonnets and canzoni which were in a 
few years to be gathered into the incom- 
parable record of his Mew Life. It is 
the face of Dante in the May-time of 
youthful hope, in that serene season of 
promise and of joy, which was so soon 
to reach its fore-ordained close in the 
death of her who had made life new and 
beautiful for him, and to the love and 
honour of whom he dedicated his soul 
and gave all his future years, It is the 
same face with that of the mask; but 
the one is the face of a youth, ‘* with 
all triumphant splendour on his brow,” 
the other of a man, burdened with ‘‘the 
dust and injury of age.” The forms 
and festures are alike, but as to the 
later face, 


** That time of year thou mayst in it behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon oe boughs which shake against the 

co 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang.” 


The face of the youth is grave, as 
with the shadow of distant sorrow; the 
face of the man is solemn, as of one 
who had gone 


“ Per tutti i cerchj del dolente regno, 


The one is the young poet of Flore 


BOCCACCIO’'S ACCOUNT OF THE COMMEDIA., 


ence, the other the supreme poet of the 
world, — 


* che al divino dall’ umano, 
All’ eterno dal tempo era venuto.” 





BOCCACCIO’S ACCOUNT OF 
THE COMMEDIA. 
Balbo, Life of Dante, Tr. by Mrs. Bunbury, IT. 
61, 269, 290. 

It should be known that Dante had 
a sister, who was married to one of our 
citizens, called Leon Poggi, by whom 
she had several children. Among these 
was one called Andrew, who wonder- 
fully resembled Dante in the outline of 
his features, and in his height and figure ; 
and he also walked rather stooping, as 
Dante is said to have done. He was a 
weak man, but with naturally good feel- 
ings, and his language and conduct were 
regular and praiseworthy. And I having 
become intimate with him, he often 
spoke to me of Dante’s habits and ways; 
but among those things which I delight 
most in recollecting, is what he told me 
relating to that of which we are now 
speaking. He said then, that Dante 
belonged to the party of Messer Vieri 
de’ Cerchi, and was one of its great 
leaders; and when Messer Vieri and 
many of his followers Icft Florence, 
Dante left that city also and went to 
Verona. And on account of this depar- 
ture, through the solicitation of the op- 

osite party, Messer Vieri and all who 

ad left Florence, especially the prin- 
cipal persons, were considered as rebels, 
and had their persons cond¢mned and 
their property confiscated. When the 
people heard this, they ran to the houses 
of those proscribed, and plundered all 
that was within them. It is true that 
Dante’s wife, Madonna Gemma, fearing 
this, and by the advice of some of her 
friends and relations, had withdrawn 
from his house some chests containing 
certain precious things, and Dante’s 
writings oe with them, and had put 
them in a place of satety. And not 
satisfied with having plundered the 
houses of the proscribed, the most pow- 
erful partisans of the opposite faction 
occupied their possessions, —~ some taking 
one and some another, —aud thus Dante’s 
‘house was occupied, 
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But after five years or more had 
elapsed, and the city was more ration- 
ally governed, it is said, than it was 
when Dante was sentenced, persons 
began to question their nphts, on dif- 
ferent grounds, to what Had been the 
property of the exiles, and they were 
heard. Therefore Madonna (senema 
was advised to demand back Dante’s, 
property, on the ground that it was her 
dowry. She, to prepare this business, 
required certain writings and documents 
which were in one of the chests, which, 
in the violent plunder of the effects she 
had sent away, nor had she ever since 
removed them from the place where she 
had deposited them. For this purpose, 
this Andrew said, she had sent for him, 
and as Dante’s nephew had entrusted 
him with the keys of these chests, and 
had sent him with a lawyer to search for 
the required papers ; while the lawyer 
searched for these, he, Andrew, among 
other of Dante’s writings, found many 
sonnets, canzoni, and such similar pieces. 
But among them what pleased him the 
most was a sheet in which, in Dante’s 
handwriting, the seven preceding cantos 
were written ; and therefore he took it 
and carried it off with him, and read it* 
over and over again; and although he 
understood but little of it, still it ap- 
peared to him a very fine thing; and 
therefore he determined, in order to 
know what it was, to carry it to an es- 
teemed man of our city, who in those 
times was a much celebrated reciter of 
verses, whose name was Dino, the son 
of Messer J.ambertuccio Frescobaldi. 

It pleased Dino marvellously ; and 
having made copies of it for several of 
his friends, and knowing that the com- 
position was merely begun, and not 
completed, he thought that it would be 
best to send it to Dante, and at the 
same time to beg him to follow up his 
design, and to finish it; and having in- 
quired, and ascertained that “Dante was 
at this time in the Lunigiana, with a 
noble man of the family of Malaspina, 
called the Marquis Morcello, who was 
a man of understanding, and who had a 
singular friendship for him, he thought 
of sending it, not to Dante himself, bw 
to the Marquis, in order that he shouk 
show it to him: and so Dino did, begs 
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ging him that, as far as it lay in his 
power, he would exert his good offices 
to induce Dante to continue and finish 
his work. 

The sevén aforesaid cantos having 
reached the Marquis’s hands, and hav- 
ing marvellously pleased him, he showed 
than to Dante; and having heard from 

wltim that they were his composition, he 
entreated him to continue the work. 
To this it is said that Dante answered : 
‘*T really supposed that these, along 
with many of my other writings and 
effects, were lost when my house was 
plundered, and therefore I had given 
up all thoughts of them. But since it 
has pleased God that they should not 
be lost, and He has thus restored them 
to me, I shall endeavour, as far as ] am 
able, to proceed with them according 
to my first design.” And recalling his 
old thoughts, and resuming his inter- 
ruptea work, he speaxs thus 2n tne De- 
ginning of the eighth canto: ‘* My won- 
drous history I here renew.” 

Now precisely the same story, almost 
without any alteration, has been related 
to me by a Ser Dino Perino, one of our 
citizens and an intelligent man, who, 

‘ according to his own account, had been 
on the most friendly and familiar terms 
with Dante; but he so far alters the 
story, that he says, ‘‘It was not Andrea 
Leoni, but I myself, who was sent by 
the lady to the chests for the papers, 
and that found these seven cantos and 
took them to Dino, the son of Messer 
Lambertuccio.” I do not know to 
which of these I ought to give most 
credit, but whichever of them spoke the 
truth, still a doubt occurs to me in what 
they say, which I cannot in any manner 
solve to my satisfaction ; and my doubt 
is this. The poet introduces Ciacco 
into the sixth canto, and makes him 
prophesy, that before three years had 
elapsed from the moment he was speak- 
ing, the p&rty to which Dante belonged 
should fall, and so it happened. But 
we know the removal of the Bianchi 
from office, and their departure from 
Florence, all happened at once; and 
therefore, if the author departed at that 
time, how could he have written this, 
~-and not only this, but another canto 
efterit?.... 
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And those friends he left behind him, . 
his sons and his disciples, having searched 
at many times and for several months 
everything of his writing, to see whether 
he had left any conclusion to his work, 
could find in nowise any of the remain- 
ing cantos; his friends generally being 
much mortified that God had not at 
least lent him so long to the world, that 
he might have been able to complete 
the small remaining part of his work ; 
and having sought so long and never 
found it, they remained in despair, 
Jacopo and Piero were sons of Dante, 
and each of them being rhymers, they 
were induced by the persuasions of their 
friends to endeavour to complete, as far 
as they were able, their father’s work, 
in order that it should not remain im- 
perfect ; when to Jacopo, who was more 
eager about it than his brother, there 
appeared a wonderful vision, which not 
ony induced him to abandon such pre- 
sumptuous folly, but showed him where 
the thirteen canfos were which were 
wanting to the Divina Commedia, and 
which they had not been able to 
find. .... 

A worthy man of Ravenna, whose 
name was Pier Giardino, and who had 
long been Dante’s disciple, grave in his 
manner and worthy a credit, relates 
that, after the eighth month from the 
day of his master’s death, there came to 
his house before dawn Jacopo di Dante, 
who told him that that night, while he 
was asleep, his father Dante had ap- 
peared to him, clothed in the whitest 
garments, ‘and his face resplendent with 
an extraordinary light; that he, Jacopo, 
asked him if he lived, and that Dante 
replied: ‘‘ Yes, but in the true life, not 
our life.” ‘Then he, Jacopo, asked him 
if he had completed his work before 
passing into the true life, and, if he had 
done so, what had become of that part 
of it which was missing, which they 
none of them had been able to find, 
To this Dante seemed to answer, ‘* Yes, 
I finished it;” and then took him, 
Jacopo, by the hand, and led him into 
that chamber in which he, Dante, had 
been accustomed to sleep when he lived 
in this life, and, touching one of the 
walls, he said, ‘‘ What you have sought 
for so much, Is here;’ and at these 
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words both Dante and sieep fled from 
ae at once. For which reason 
acopo said he could not rest without 
coming to explain what he had seen 
to Pier Giardino, in order that they 
should go together and search out the 
poe thus pointed out to him, which he 

ad retained excellently in his memory, 
and to see whether this had been pointed 
out by a true spirit, or a false delusion. 
For which purpose, although it was still 
far in the night, they set off together, 
and went to the house in which Dante 
resided at the time of his death. Hav- 
ing called up its present owner, he 
almitted them, and they went to the 
place thus pointed out; there they 
found a blind fixed to the wall, as they 
had always been used to see it in past 
days; they lifted it gently up, when 
they found a little window in the wall, 
never before seen by any of them, nor 
did they even know it was there. In it 
they found several writings, all mouldy 
from the dampness of the walls, and had 
they remained there longer, in a little 
while they would have crumbled away. 
Having thoroughly cleared away the 
mould, they found them to be the 
thirteen cantos that had been wanting 
to complete the Commedia. 
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THE POSTHUMOUS DANTE. 


By J. R. Lowell in the American Cyclopadia, 
VI. 25x. ; 

Looked at outwardly, the life of Dante 
seems to have been an utte¢ and disas- 
trous failure. What its inward satis- 
faction must have been, we, with the 
Paradiso open before us, can, form some 
faint conception. To him, longing with 
an intensity which only the word Dan- 
fesque will express to realize an ideal 
Wpon earth, and continually baffled and 
misunderstood, the far greater part of 
his mature life must have been labour 
and sorrow. We can see how essential 
all that sad experience was to him, can 
understand why all the fairy stories hide 
the luck in the ugly black casket ; but 
to him, then and there, how ‘seemed it? 


“ Thou shalt relinquish everything ¢* thee 
Beloved most dearly ; this that 2!¥> w is 
Shot from the bow of exile firsp (they, 

And thou shalt prove how salt ‘hath 
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The bread of others, and how hard a path 
To climb and to descend the stranger’s stairs!” 
Parad. xvii, 





Come sa dé salef Who never wet his 
bread with tears, says Goethe, knows 
ye not, ye heavenly powers! Our 
nineteenth century made an idol of the 
noble lord who broke his heart in verse 
once every six months, but the fourteenth» 
was lucky enough to produce and not to 
make an idol of that rarest earthly phe- 
nomenon, a man of genius who could 
hold heart-break at bay for twenty years, 
and would not let himself die till he had 
done his task. At the end of the va 
Nuova, his first work, Dante wrote down 
that remarkable aspiration that God 
would take him to hjmself after he had 
written of Beatrice such things as were 
never yet written of woman. It was 
literally fulfilled when the Commatria 
was finished, twenty-five years later. 
Scarce was Dante at rest in his grave 
when Italy felt instinctively that this 
was her great man. Boccaccio tells us 
that in 1329 Cardinal Poggetto (du Poiet) 
caused Dante’s treatise De A/onarchid to 
be publicly burned at Bologna, and pro- 
posed further to dig up and burn the 
bones of the poet at Ravenna, as having 
beeri a heretic; but so much opposition 
was roused that he thought better of it. 
Yet this was during the pontificate of 
the Frenchman, John XXIL., the reproof 
of whose simony Dante puts in the 
mouth of St. Peter, who declares his 
seat vacant (Parad. xxvii.), whose dam- 
nation the poet himself seems to pro- 
phesy (/7f xi.), and against whose 
election he had endeavoured to persuade 
the cardinals, in a vehement letter. In 
1350 the republic of Florence voted the 
sum of ten golden florins to be paid by 
the hands of Messer Giovanni Boccaccie 
to Dante’s daughter Reatrice, a nun in 
the convent of Santa Chiara at Ravenna. 
In 1396 Florence voted a monument, 
and begged in vain for the metaphorical 
ashes of the man of whom she had 
threatened to make literal cinders if she 
could catch him alive. In 1429 she 
begged again, but Ravenna, a dead city, 
was tenacious of the dead poet. In 
1§19 Michael Angelo would have built 
the monument, but Leo X. refused to 
allow the sacred dust to be reinoved, 


Finally, in 1829, five hundred and eight 
years after the death of Dante, Florence 
got a cenotaph fairly built in Santa 
Croce (by Ricci), ugly beyond even the 
usual Jot of such, with three colossal 
figures onNt, Dante in the middle, with 
{taly on cone side and Poesy on the 
othe. The tomb at Ravenna, built 
wricinally in 1483, by Cardinal Bembo, 
was restored by Cardinal Corsi in 1692, 
and finally rebuilt in its present form by 
Cardinal Gonzaga, in 1780, all three of 
whom commemorated themselves in 
Latin inscriptions. It is a little shrine 
covered with a dome, not unlike the 
tomb of a Mohammedan saint, and is 
auw the chief magnet which draws 
foreigners and their gold to Ravenna. 
The valet de place says that Dante is not 
buried under it, but beneath the pave- 
ment of the street in front of it, where 
also, he says, he saw my Lord Byron 
kneel and weep. Like everything in 
Ravenna, it is dirty and neglected. In 
1373 (Aug. 9) Florence instituted a chair 
of the Divina Commedia, and Boccaccio 
was named first professor. He accord- 
ingly began his lectures on Sunday, 
Oct. 3, following, but his comment was 
broken off abruptly at the seventeenth 
verse of the seventeenth canto of: the 
inferno, by the illness which ended in 
his death, Dec. 21, 1375. Among his 
successors was Filippo Villani and 
Filelfo. Bologna was the first to follow 
the example of Florence, Benvenuto da 
Imola having begun his lectures, accord- 
ing to Tiraboschi, as early as 1375. 
Chairs were established also at Pisa, 
Venice, Piacenza, and Milan before the 
close of the century. The lectures were 
delivered in the churches and on feast 
days, which shows their popular cha- 
racter. Balbo reckons (but that is guess- 
work) that the manuscript copies of the 
Drvina Commedia made during the four- 
feenth century, and now existing in the 
fibrarics of Europe, are more numerous 
than those of all other works, ancient 
and modern, made during the same 

riod. Between the invention of print- 
ing and the year 1500, more than twenty 
editions were published in Italy, the 
earliest in 1472. During the sixteenth 
century there were forty editions; during 
the seventeenth, a period, for Italy, 
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of sceptical dilettantism, only three; 
during the eighteenth, thirty-four; and 
already, during the first half of the 
nineteenth, at least cighty. The first 
translation was into Spanish, in 1428. 
M. St. René Taillandier says that the 
Commedia was condemned by the In- 
quisition in Spain, but this seems too 
eneral a statement, for, according to 

oscolo (‘‘ Dante,”’ Vol. IV. p. 116), 
it was the commentary of Panta and 
Vellutello, and a few verses in the /v- 
ferno and Paradiso, which were con- 
demned. The first French translation 
was that of Grangier, 1596, but the 
study of Dante struck no root there till 
the present century. Rivarol, who 
translated the /xferno in 1783, was the 
first Frenchman who divined the won- 
derful force and vitality of the Comuredia. 
The expressions of Voltaire represent 
very well the average opinion of culti- 
vated persons in respect of Dante in the 
middle of the eighteenth century. lle 
says: ‘4 The Italians call him divine ; 
but it is a hidden divinity; few people 
understand his oracles. Ile has com- 
mentators, which, perhaps, is another 
reason for his not being understood. 
His reputation will go on increasing, 
because scarce anybody reads him.” 
(Dect. tei art. ‘‘Dante.”) To Father 
Bettinelli he writes: ‘‘ I estimate highly 
the couragje with which you have dared 
to say in Dante was a madman and 
his work monster.” But he adds, 
what show$ that Dante had his admirers 
even in that flippant century: ‘‘ There 
are found ajfhong us, and in the eighteenth 
century, people who strive to admire 
imaginations so stupidly extravagant and 
barbarous.” (Corresp. géu., (Euvres, 
Tom. LVII. pp. 80, 81.) Elsewhere 
he says that the Commedia was ‘tan odd 
poem, but} gleaming with natural beau- 
ties, a work in which the author rose in 
i above) the bad taste of his age and 
iis subjectJ and full of passages written 
as purely if they had been of the 
time of Arfosto and Tasso.” (ssai sur 
les Meurg, Quvres, Tom. XVIIL., pp. 
371, 372. It is curious to see this 
antipathetfic fascination which Dante 
exerciseq-Cover a nature so opposite to 
his owrfe & At the beginning of this 
century muchgaubriand speaks of Dante 
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with vague commendation, evidently 
from a very superficial acquaintance, 
and that only with the /x/erno, 





THE 
SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
From Milman’s seeery of Latin Christianity, 

Book XIV. Ch. IIL, 

Now came the great age of the 
Schoolmen. Latin Christianity raised u 
those vast monuments of Theology sahich 
amaze and appall the mind with the 
enormous accumulation of intellectual 
industry, ingenuity, and teil; but of 
which the sole result to posterity is this 
barren amazement, The tomes of Scho- 
lastic Divinity may be compared with 
the Pyramids of Egypt, which stand in 
that rude majesty which is commanding 
from the display of immense human 
power, yet oppressive from the sense of 
the waste of that power for no disco- 
verable use. Whoever penetrates within 
finds himself bewildered and lost in a 
labyrinth of small, dark, intricate pas- 
sages and chambers, devoid of grandeur, 
devoid of solemnity: he may wander 
without end, and find nothing! It was 
not indeed the enforced labour of a slave 
population: it was rather voluntary 
slavery, submitting in its intellectual am- 
bition and _ its religious patience to mon- 
astic discipline: it was the work of a 
small intellectual oligarchy, monks, of 
necessity, in mind and habits ; for it 
imperiously required absolute seclusion 
either in the monastery or in the univer- 
sity, a long life under menastic rule. 
No Schoolman could be a great man but 
as a Schoolman. William of Ockham 
alone was a powerful demagogue—scho- 
lastic even in his political writings, but 
still a demagogue. It is singular to see 
every kingdom in Latin Christendom, 
every order in the social state, furnishing 
the great men, not merely to the succes- 
sive lines of Doctors, who assumed the 
splendid titles of the Angelical, the Se- 
raphic, the Irrefragable, the most Pro- 
found, the most Subtile, the Invincible, 
even the Perspicuous, but to what may 
be called the supreme Pentarchy of Scho- 
lasticism. Italy sent Thomas of Aquino 
and Bonaventura , Germany, Albert the 
Great; the British Isles (they boasted 
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also of Alexander Hales and Bradwar- 
dine) Duns Scotus and William of Ock- 
ham ; France alone must content herself 
with names somewhat inferior (she had 
already given Abélard, Gilbert de la 
Porée, Amauri de Bene, and other 
famous or suspected names), now Wil- 
liam of Auvergne, at a later time Du- 
randus. Albert and Aquinas were of 
nobie houses, the Counts of Bollstac? 
and Aquino ; Bonaventura of good pa- 
rentage at Fidenza; of Scotus the birth 
was so obscure as to be untraceable ; 
Ockham was of humble parents in the 
village of that name in Surrey. But 
France may boast that the University of 
Paris was the great scene of their studies, 
their labours, their instruction : the Uni- 
versity of Paris wae the acknowledged 
awarder of the fame and authori 

obtained by the highest Schoolmen. t 
is no less remarkable that the New 
Mendicant Orders sent forth these five 
Patriarchs, in dignity, of the science. 
Albert and Aquinas were Dominicans ; 
Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, Ockham, 
Franciscans. It might have been sup- 
posed that the popularising of religious 
teaching, which was the express and 
avowed object of the Friar Preachers 
and of the Minorites, would have lefi 
the higher places of abstruse and learned 
Theology to the older Orders, or to the 
more aignified secular ecclesiastics. Con- 
tent with being the vigorous antagonists 
of asa in all quarters, they would not 
aspire also to become the aristocracy of 
theologic erudition. But the dominant 
religious impulse of the times could not 
but seize on all the fervent and powerful 
minds which sought satisfaction for their 
devout yearnings. No one who had 
strong religious ambition could be any- 
thing but a Dominican or a Franciscan ; 
to be less was to be below the highest 
standard. Hence on one hand the 
Orders aspired to rule the Universities, 
contested the supremacy with all the 
great established authorities in the 
schools ; and having already drawn into 
their vortex almost all who united 
powerful abilities with a devotional tem: 
perament, never wanted men who coukf 
enter into this dreary but highly reward- 
ing service,—men who could rule the 
schools, as others of their brethren had 
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begun to rule the Councils and the 
minds of kings, It may be strange to 
contrast the popular simple preaching— 
for such must have been that of St. 
Dominic and St. Francis, such that of 
their followers, in order to contend with 
success against the plain and austere 
sermons of the heretics—-with the Sum 
of Tueology of Aquinas, which of itself 
¢end it is but one volume in the works 
of Thomas) would, as it might seem, 
occupy a whole Jife of the most secluded 
study to wnite, almost to read. The 
unlearned, unreasoning, only profoundly 

ionately loving and dreaming St. 
Francis, is still more oppugnant te the 
intensely subtile and dry Duns Scotus, 
at one time carried by his severe logic 
into Pelagianism ; or to William of Ock~ 
ham, perhaps the hardest and severest 
intellectualist of all,—a political fanatic, 
mot like his visionary brethren, who 
brooded over the Apocalypse and their 
own, prophets, but for the Imperial 
against the Papal sovereignty. 

As, then, in these five men culminates 
the age of genuine Scholasticism, the 
rest may be left to be designated and 
described to posterity by the names 
assigned to them by their own wondering 
disciples. 

We would change, according to our 
notion, the titles which discriminated 
this distinguished pentarchy. Albert the 
Great would be the Philosopher, Aquinas 
the Theologian, Bonaventura the Mystic, 
Duns Scotus the Dialectician, Ockham 
the Politician. It may be said of Scho- 
Jasticism, as a whole, that whoever takes 


delight in what may be called gymnastic | 


exercises of the reason or the reasoning 

wers, efforts which never had, and 
eee cared to have, any bearing on 
the life, or even on the sentiments and 
opinions of mankind, may study these 
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ing to the world of angels and spirits, 
of which, according to them, we might 
suppose the revelation to man as full 
and perfect as that of God or of the 
Redeemer, there is hardly a question 
which has not been examined in other 
language and in less dry and syllogistic 
form. There is no acute observation on 
the workings of the human mind, no 
bringing to bear extraordinary facts on 
the mental, or mingled mental and cor: 
poreal, constitution of our being. With 
all their researches into the unfathom- 
sble they have fathomed nothing ; with 
all their vast logical apparatus, they 
have proved nothing to the satisfaction 
of the inquisitive mind. Net only have 
they not solved any of the insoluble 
problems of our mental being, our pri- 
mary conceptions, our relations to God, 
to the Inhnite, neither have they (a 
more possible task) shown them to be 
insoluble. 





HOMER’S ODYSSEY. 
Book XI. Buckley’s Translation, 


But when we were come down to the 
ship and the sea, we first ot all drew the 
ship into the divine sea ; and we placed 
a mast and sails in the black ship. And 
taking the sheep, we put them on board ; 
and we ourselves also embarked griev- 
ing, shedding the warm tear. And 
fair-haired Circe, an awful goddess, 
possessing human speech, sent behind 
our dark-blue-prowed ship a moist wind 
that filled the sails, an excellent compa- 
nion. And we sat down, making use of 
each of the instruments in the ship; and 
the wind and the pilot directed it. And 
the sails of it passing over the sea were 
stretched out the whole day; and the 
sun set, and all the ways were over- 
shadowed. And it reached the extreme 


works, the crowning effort of Latin, of | boundaries of the deep-flowing ocean ; 


Sacerdotal, and Monastic Christianity, 
and may acquire something like respect 
for these forgotten athletes in the intel- 
lectual games of antiquity, They are 
not of so much moment in the history of 


where are the people and city of the 
Cimmcerians, covered with shadow and 
vapour, nor does the shining sun behold 
them with his beams, neither when he 
goes towards the starry heaven, nor 


religion, for their theology was long; when he turns back again from heaven 


before rooted in the veneration and awe ' 
of Christendom ; nor in that of philusu- | over hapless mortals. 


to earth ; but pernicious night is spread 
Hlaving come 


phy, for except what may be called | there, we drew up our ship; and we 
mythological sultiltics, questions relat-! took out the sheep ; and we ourselves 
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went again to the stream of the ocean, 
until we came to the place which Circe 
mentioned. There Perimedes and Eury- 
‘lochus made sacred offerings; but I, 
drawing my sharp sword from my thigh, 
dug a trench, the width of a cubit each 
way; and around it we poured libations 
to all the dead, first with mixed honey, 
then with sweet wine, again a third time 
with water; and I sprinkled white 
meal over it. And I much besought 
the unsubstantial heads of the dead, 


poe that, when I came to Ithaca, ' 


would offer up in my palace a barren 
heifer, whichever is the best, and would 
fill a pyre with excellent things; and 
that would sacrifice separately to 
Tiresias alone a sheep all black, which 
excels amongst our sheep. 

But when I had besought them, the 
nations of the dead, with vows and 
prayers, then taking the sheep, I cut off 
their heads into the trench, and the 
black blood flowed: and the souls of the 

rished dead were assembled forth from 

rebus, betrothed girls and youths, and 
much-enduring old men, and tender 
be a having a newly-grieved mind, 
and many Mars-renowned men wounded 
with brass-tipped spears, possessing gore- 
smeared arms, who, in great numbers, 
were wandering about the trench on 
different sides with a divine clamour: 
and pale fear seized upon me. Then 
at length exhorting my companions, I 
commanded them, having skinned the 
sheep which Jay there, slain with the 
cruel brass, to burn them, an& to,invoke 
the gods, both Pluto and dread Proser- 
pine. But J, having drawn my sharp 
sword from my thigh, sat down, nor did 
I suffer the powerless heads of the dead 
to draw nigh the blood, before I inquired 
of Tiresias. And first the soul of my 
companion F]penor came; for he was 
not yet kuried beneath the wide-wayed 
earth; for we left his body in the palace 
of Circe unwept for and unburied, since 
another toil then urged us, Beholding 
him, I wept, and pitied him in my mind, 
and addressing him, spoke winged words: 
*“‘O Elpenor, how didst thou come 
ander che dark west? Thou hast come 
sooner, being on foot, than I with a 
black 8 ” 

Thus 1 spoke; but he, groaning, an- 
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swered me in discourse, ‘‘O Jove-born 
son of Laertes, much-contriving Ulysses, 
the evil destiny of the deity and the 
abundant wine hurt,me. Jaying down 
in the palace of Circe, I did not think to 
go down backwards, having come to the 
long ladder, but I fell downwards from 
the roof; and my neck was broken from — 
the vertebrae, and my soul descended to 
Ilades. Now, I entreat thee by those 
who are left behind, and not present, by 
thy wife and father, who nurtured thee 
when little, and Telemachus, whom 
thou didst leave alone in thy palace ; for 
I know that, going hence from the house 
of Pluto, thou wilt moor thy well- 
wrought ship at the island of Aza: 
there then, O king,®*I exhort thee to 
be mindful of me, nor, when thou de- 
partest, leave me behind, unwept for, 
unburied, going at a distance, lest I 
should become some cause to thee of 
the wrath of the gods: but burn me 
with whatever arms are mine, and build 
on the shore of the hoary sea a monu- 
ment for me, a wretched man, to be 
heard of even by posterity; perform 
these things for me, and fix upon the 
tomb the oar with which I rowed 
whilst alive, being with my compa- 
nions.” 

Thus he spoke; but I, answering, 
addressed him: ‘*O wretched one, I 
will perform and do these things for 
thee.’ 

Thus we sat answering one another 
with bitter words ; I indeed holding my 
sword off over the blood, but the image 
of my companion on the other side 
por many things. And afterwards 
there came on the soul of my deceased 
mother, Anticlea, daughter of magnani- 
mous Autolycus, whom I left alive, on 
going to sacred Ilium. I indeed wept 
beholding her, and pitied her in my 
mind; but not even thus, although 
grieving very much, did I suffer her to 
go forward near to the blood, before I 
inquired of Tiresias. But at length the 
soul of Theban Tiresias came on, hold- 
ing a soe sceptre, but me he knew 
and addressed: ‘‘O Jove-born son of 
Laertes, why, O wretched one, leaving 
the light of the sun, hast thou come, 
that thou mayest see the dead and this 


| joyless region? but go buck from the 
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trench, and hold off thy sharp sword, 
that I may drink the blood and tell thee 
what is unerring.” 

Thus herspoke ; but I, retiring back, 
fixed my siiver.bilted sword in the 
sheath ; but when he had drunk the 
black blood, then at length the blame- 
less prophet addressed me with words : 
“ “Thou seekest a pleasant return, O 
dlustrious Ulysses; but the deity will 
render it difficult for thee; for I do not 
think that thou wilt escape the notice of 
Neptune, who has set wrath in his mind 
against thee, enraged because thou hast 
blinded his dear son. But still, even 
so, although suffering ills, thou mayest 
come, if thou art willing to restrain thy 
longing, and that of thy companions, 
when thou shalt first drive thy well- 
wrought ship to the Trinacrian island, 
escaping from the azure main, and find 
the beeves pasturing, and the fat cattle 
of the sun, who beholds all things, and 
hears all things; if indeed thou shalt 
leave those unharmed, and art careful of 
thy return, even then thou mayest come 
to Ithaca, although suffering ills: but if 
thou harmest them, then I foretell to 
thee destruction for thy ship and thy 
companions ; but even if thou shouldst 
thyself escape, thou wilt return late, in 
calamity, having lost all thy companions, 
in a foreign ship; and thou wilt find 
troubles in thine house, overbearing 
men, who consume thy livelihood, woo- 
ing thy goddess-like wife, and offering 
thyself for her dowry gifts. But cer- 
tainly when thou comest thou wilt re- 
venge their violence; but when thou 
slayest the suitors in thy palace, either 
by deceit, or openly with sharp brass, 
then go, taking a well-fitted oar, until 
thou comest to those men, who are not 
acquainted with the sea, nor eat food 
mixed with salt, nor indeed are ac- 
quainted with crimson-cheeked ships, 
nor well-fitted oars, which also are 
wings to ships, But I will tell thee a 
very manifest sign, nor will it escape 
thee: when another traveller, now 
meeting thee, shall say that thou hast 
a winnowing-fan on thine illustrious 
shoulder, then at length having fixed 
thy well-fitted oar in the earth, and hav- 
mg offered beautiful sacrifices to King 
Neptane, a ram, and bull, and boar, 


the mate of swine, return home, and 
offer up sacred hecatombs to the im- 
morta] gods, who possess the wide 
heaven, to all in order: but death will 
come upon thee away from the sea, 
gentle, very much such a one, as will 

ill thee, taken with gentle old age ; 
andthe people around thee will be happy: 
these things I tell thee true.” 

Thus he spoke: but I, answering, 
addressed him: ‘‘O Tiresias, the gods 
themselves have surely de¢reed these 
things. But come, tell me this, and 
relate it truly. 1 behold this the soul 
of my deceased mother ; she sits near 
the blood in silence, nor does she dare 
to look openly at her son, nor to speak 
to him. ‘Tell me, O king, how she can 
know me, being such a one.” 

Thus I spoke; but he, immediately 
answering, addressed me: ‘‘I will tell 
thee an easy word, and will place it in 
thy mind; whomever of the deceased 
dead thou sufferest to come near the 
blood, he will tell thee the truth; but 
whomsoever thou grudgest it, he will go 
back again.” 

Thus having spoke, the .soul of King 
Tiresias went within the house of Pluto, 
when he had spoken the oracles: but I 
remained there firmly, until my mother 
came and drank of the blood; but she 
immediately knew ime, and, lamenting, 
addressed to me winged words: ‘* My 
son, how didst thou come under the 
shadowy darkness, being alive? but it 
is difficult for the living to behold these 
things; for in the midst there are 
mighty rivers and terrible streams, first 
indeed the ocean, which it is not pos- 
sible to pass, being on foot, except any 
one having a well-built ship. Dost thou 
now cume here wandering from Troy, 
with thy ship and companions, after a 
long time? nor hast thou yet reached 
Ithaca? nor hast thou seep thy wife in 
thy palace?” 

Thus she spoke; but I, answering, 
addressed hers ‘‘O my mother, neces- 
sity led me to Hades, to consult the 
soul of Theban Tiresias. For I have 
not yet come near Achaia, nor have I 
ever stept upon my own land, but I stilt 
wander about, having grief, since first I 
followed divine Agamemnon to steed- 
excelling Ilium, that I might fight with 
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the Trojans. But come, tell me this, 
and relate it truly, what fate of long- 
sleeping death subdued thee? Whether 
a long disease? or did shaft-rejoicing 
Diana, coming upon thee with her mild 
weapons, slay thee? And tell me of 
my father and my son, whom I left, 
whether my property is still with them, 
or does some other of men now possess 
it, and do they think that I shall not 
any more return? And tell me the 
counsel and mind of my wooed wife, 
whether does she remair. with her son, 
and guard all things safe? or now has 
one of the Grecians, whoever is the best, 
wedded her 2” 

Thus I spoke; but my venerable 
mother immediately answered me: 
**She by all means remains with an 
enduring mind in thy palace: and her 
miserable nights and days are cortinu- 
ally spent in tears. But no one as yet 

ssesses thy noble property: but Te- 
emachus manages thy estates in quiet, 
and feasts upon sa Ges which it is 
fit for a man who is a prince to prepare; 
for all invite him: but thy father remains 
there in the country, nor does he come 
to the city; nor has he beds, and 
couches, and clothes, and variegated 
rugs. But he sleeps indeed, during the 
winter, where the servants sleep, in the 
house, in the dust, near the fire, and he 
puts sad garments about his body: but 
when summer arrives, and flourishing 
autumn, his bed is strewn on the ground, 
of the leaves that fall on every side of 
his wine-producing vineyard. Here he 
lies sorrowing, and he cherishes great 
grief in his mind, lamenting thy fate ; 
and severe old age comes upon him: for 
80 I also perished and drew on my fate. 
Nor did the well-aiming, shaft-delight- 
ing goddess, coming upon me with her 
mild weapons, slay me in the palace. 
Nor did any disease come upon me, 
which especially takes away the mind 
from the limbs with hateful consump- 
tion. But regret for thee, and cares for 
thee, O illustrious Ulysses, and kindness 
for thee, deprived me of my swect life.” 

Thus she spoke; but I, meditating 
in my mind, wished to lay hold of the 
soul of my departed mother. Thrice 
indeed I essayed it. and my mind urged 
me to lay hold of jt, but thrice it flew 
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from my hands, like unto a shadow, or 
even to a dream: but sharp grief arose 
in my heart still more; and addressing 
her, I spoke winged words: ‘‘ Mother 
mine, why dost thou not ramain for me, 
desirous to take hold of thee, that even 
in Hades, throwing around our dear 
hands, we may both be satiated ,with 
sad grief? Has illustrious Proserping, 
sent forth this an image for me, that 1 
may lament still more, mourning ? ” 

Thus I spoke ; my venerable mother 
immediately answered me: ‘‘ Alas ! my 
son, unhappy above all mortals, Proser- 
pine, the daughter of Jove, by no means 
deceives thee, but this is the condition 
of mortals, when they are dead. For 
their nerves no longer have flesh and 
bones, but the stroag force of burning 
fire subdues them, when first the mind 
leaves the white bones, but the soul, 
like as a dream, flittering, flies away. 
But hasten as quick as possible to the 
light ; and know all these things, that 
even hereafter thou mayest tell them to 
thy wife.” 

Thus we twain answered each other 
with words; but the women came,— 
for illustrious Proserpine excited them, 
— as many as were the wives and 
daughters of chiefs. Aud they were 
assembled together around the black 
blood. And I took counsel how I 
might inquire of each ; and this plan in 
my mind appeared to me to be the best: 
having drawn iy long sword from my 
stout thigh, I did not suffer them all to 
drink the black blood at the same time. 
But they came one after another, and 
each related her race; but I inquired of 
all. There then 1 saw Tyro first, born 
of a noble father, who said that she was 
the offspring of blameless Salmoneus. 
And she said that she was the wife of 
Cretheus, son of ASolus. She loved the 
divine river Enipeus, which flows far the 
fairest of rivers upon the earth ; and she 
was constantly walking near the beau- 
tiful streams of the Enipeus. Earth- 
shaking Neptune, therefore, likened unto 
him, lay with her at the mouth of the 
eddying river : and the purple wave sur- 
rounded them, like unto a mountain, 
arched, and concealed the god, and the 
mortal woman; and he loosed her 
virgin zone, and shed sleep over her, 
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But when the god had accomplished 
the deeds of love, he Jaid hold of her 
hand, and spoke and addressed her: 
** Rejoice, O woman, on account of our 
love ; for whefi a year has rolled round, 
thou shalt bring forth ilustrious chil- 
dren; since the beds of the immortals 
are net in vain; but do thou take care 
ef them, and bring them up, but now 
go to thine house, and restrain thyself, 
nor mention it ; but Iam Farth-shaking 
Neptune.” 

hus having spoke, he dived beneath 
the billowy sea; but she, having con- 
ceived, brought forth Pelias and Neleus, 
who both became noble servants of Jove. 
Pelias, indeed, abounding in cattle, dwelt 
in spacious Tolcus; but the other in sandy 
Pylos. And the queen of women broucht 
forth the others to Cretheus, Atson, and 
Pheres, and steed-rejoicing Amithaon. 

After her I beheld Antiope, the 
daughter of Asopus, who also boasted 
to have slept in the arms of Jove; and 
she brought forth two sons, Amphion 
and Zethus, who first laid the founda- 
tions of seven-gated Thebes, and sur- 
rounded it with turrets ; since they were 
not able, although they were strong, to 
dwell in spacious Thebes without turrets. 

After her I beheld Alcmene, the wife 
of Amphitryon, who, mingled in the 
arms of great Jove, brought forth bold, 
lion-hearted Hercules. And Megara, 
daughter of high-minde Creon, whom 
the son of Amphitryon, ever unwasted 
in strength, wedded. 

And I beheld the mother of C£dipus, 
beautiful Epicaste, who committed a 
dreadful deed in the ignorance of her 
mind, having married her own son; and 
he, having slain his father, married her: 
but the gods immediately made it public 
amengst men, Then he, suffering grief 
‘n delightful Thebes, ruled over the Cad- 
meians, through the pernicious counsels 
of the gods ; but she went to the dwel- 
lings of strong-gated Hades, suspending 
the cord on high from the lofty house, 
held fast by her own sorrow; but she 
left behind for him very many griefs, 
en aly as the Furies of a mother accom- 

16n. 

j And I saw the very beautiful Chloris, 
whom Neleus once married on account 


of her leauty, when he had given her 
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countless dowries, the youngest daughter 
of Amphion, son of Iasus: who once 
ruled strongly in Minyean Orchomenus ; 
and he reigned over Pylos; and she bore 
to him noble children, Nestor and Chro- 
mits, and proud Periclymenus; and be- 
sides these she brought forth strong Pero, 
a marvel to mortals, whom all the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants wooed; nor did 
Neleus at all offer her to any one, who 
could not drive away from Phylace the 
crumple-horned oxen of mighty I phicles, 
with wide foreheads, and troublesome; a 
blameless seer alone promised that he 
would drive these away; but the severe 
Fate of the gods hindered him, and diffi. 
cult fetters, and rustic herdsmen. But 
when the months and days were now com- 
pleted, a year having again gone round, 
and the hours came on, then at lencth 
the mighty Iphicles loosed him, having 
told all the oracles; and the counsel of 
Jove was fulfilled. 

And I beheld Leda, the wife of Tyn- 
dareus, who brought forth two noble- 
minded sons from Tyndareus, steed-sub- 
duing Castor, and Pollux who excelled 
in pugilism; both of these the fruitful 
earth detains alive; who, even beneath 
the earth, having honour from Jove, 
sometimes live on alternate days, and 
sometimes again are dead, and they 
have obtained by lot honour equally with 
the gods. 

After her I beheld Tphimedia, wife of 
Aloéus, who said that she had been 
united to Neptune: and bore two sons, 
but they were short-lived, god-like Otus, 
and far-fanfed Uphialtes; whom the 
fruitful earth nourished, the tallest, and 
far the most beautiful, at least after 
illustrious Orion. For at nine years old 
they were also nine cubits in width, but 
in height they were nine fathoms. Who 
even threatened the immortals that thev 
would set up a strife of impetuous war 
in Olympus: they attempted to place 
Ossa upon Olympus, and upon Ossa 
leafy Pelion, that heaven might be acces- 
sible. And they would have accom- 
plished it, if they had reached the mea- 
sure of youth: but the son of Jove, whom 
fair-haired Latona bore, destroyed them 
both, before the down flowered under 
their temples, and thickened upon their 
cheek with a flowering beard. 
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And I beheld Phadra and Procris, 
and fair Ariadne, the daughter of wise 
Minos, whom Theseus once led from 
Crete to the soil of sacred Athens, but 
he did not enjoy her; for Diana first 
slew her in the island Dia, on account of 
the testimony of Bacchus. 

And [ beheld Meera and Clymene, 
and hateful Eriphyle, who received pre- 
cious gold for her dear husband. But I 
cannot relate nor name all, how man 
wives and daughters of heroes I beheld: 
for even the immortal mght would first 
waste away. 


When chaste Prosperine had dispersed 
the souls of women in different places, 
the soul of Agamemnon, son of Atreus, 
came up, sorrowing: and the rest were 
assembled around him, as many as died, 
and. drew on their fate in the house of 
fEgisthus together with him; and he 
immediately knew me, when he had 
drunk the black blood; and he wept 
shrilly. shedding the warm tear, holding 
out his hands to me, desiring to lay hold 
of me. But he had no longer firm 
strength, nor power at all, such as was 
before in his bending limbs. I wept in- 
deed, beholding him, and pitied him in 
my mind, and addressing hin I spoke 
winged words: ‘‘O most glorious son of 
Atreus, Agamemnon, king of men, what 
fate of long-sleeping death subdued thee? 
Did Neptune subdue thee in thy ships, 
raising an immense blast of cruel winds ? 
Or did unjust men injure thee on land, 
while thou wert cutting off their oxen, 
and beautiful flocks of sheep,,or contend- 
ing for a city, or for women?” 

Fhe I spoke; but he immediately 
addressed me, answering: ‘*O Jove-born 
son of Lacrtes, much-planning Ulysses, 
neither did Neptune subdue me in my 
ships, raising an immense blast of cruel 
winds, nor did unjust men injure me on 
Jand; but /fgisthus, having contrived 
death and Fate for me, slew me, con- 
spiring with my pernicious wile, having 
invited me to his house, entertaining me 
ata feast, as any one has slain an ox at 
the stall. Thus I died by a most piteous 
death; and my other companions were 
cruelly slain around me, as swine with 
white tusks, which are slain either at the 
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5 of a wealthy, very powerful man. 
hou hast already been present at the 
slaughter of many men, slain separately, 
and in hard battle; but if thou hadst 
seen those things, thou wouldst have 
especially lamented in thy mind, how we 
lay in the palace about the cups and full 
tables ; and the whole ground reeked with 
blood. And I heard the most piteous 
voice of the daughter of Priam, Cassan-— 
dra, whom deceitful Clytemnestra slew 
near me; but I, raising my hands ftom 
the earth, dying, laid them on my sword ; 
but she, impudent one, went away, nor 
did she endure to close my eyes with 
her hands, and shut my mouth, although 
I was going to Hades. So there is no- 
thing else more terrible and impudent 
than a woman, whovindeed casts about 
such deeds in her mind: what an un- 
seemly deed has she indeed contrived, 
having prepared murder for her husband, 
whom she lawfully married! I thought 
indeed that Ishould return home welcome 
to my childrenand my servants; but she, 
above all acquainted with wicked things, 
has shed disgrace over herself, and fe- 
male women about to be hereafter, even 
upon one who is a worker of good.” 

Thus he spoke; but I addressed him, 
answering: ‘*O gods! of a truth wide- 
thundering Jove most terribly hates the 
race of Atreus, on account of women’s 
plans, from the beginning: many of us 
indeed perished for the sake of Helen ; 
and Clytemnestra has contrived a strata- 
gem for thee when thou wast at a dis- 
tance,” 

Thus I spoke; but he immediately ad- 
dressed me in answer: ‘‘ Now therefore 
do not thou ever be mild to thy wife, nor 
inform her of everything with which 
thou art well acquainted: but tell one 
thing, and Jet another be concealed. But 
for thee indeed there will not be murder 
at the hands of thy wife, O Ulysses: 
for prudent Penelope, the daughter of 
Icarus, is very wise, and is well ac- 
quainted with counsels in her mind. 
We left indeed her, when we came te 
the war, a young bride; and she had an 
infant boy at her breast, who now pro- 
bably sits amongst the number of men, 
happy one; for his dear father will surely 
behold him, when returning, and he will 
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wife did not suffer me to be satiated in 
mine eyes with my son, for she first slew 
even me myself. But I will tell thee 
something else, and do thou lay it up in 
thy mind; kold thy ship towards thy 
dear paternal land secretly, not openly ; 
since confiderce is no longer to be 
vlaced upon women. But come, tell 

e thi; and relate it truly; if thou hear- 
es: of my son anywhere yet alive, either 
somewhere in Orchomenus, or in sandy 
Pylos, or somewhere near Menelaus in 
wide Sparta? for divine Orestes has not 
yet died upon the earth.” 

Thus he spoke ; but I addressed him 
in answer: ‘*O son of Atreus, why dost 
thou inquire these things of me? I do 
not know at all whether he is alive or 
dead; and it is vrong to utter vain 
words.” 

We twain stood thus mourning, an- 
swering one another with sad words, 
shedding the warm tear. And the soul 
of Achilles, son of Peleus, came on, and 
of Patroclus, and spotless Antilochus, 
and Ajax, who was the most excellent as 
to his form and person of all the Danaans 
after the blameless son of Peleus. And 
the soul of the swift-footed descendant of 
fEacus knew me, and, lamenting, ad- 
dressed me in winged words: ‘‘ O Jove- 
born son of Laerfes, much-contriving 
Ulysses, wretched one, why dost thou 
meditate a still greater work in thy 
mind ? how didst thou dare to descend 
to Orcus, where dwell the witless dead, 
the images of deceased mortals ?” 

Thus he spoke ; but I addressed him 
in answer: “‘ Achilles, son of Peleus, by 
iar the most excellent of the Grecians, I 
came for the advice of Tiresias, if he 
could tell me how by any plan I may 
come to craggy Ithaca. For I have not 
e come anywhere near Greece, nor 

ave I ever gone on my land anywhere, 
but I still have troubles: but there was 
no man before more blessed than thou, 
O Achilles, nor will there be hereafter. 
For formerly we Argives honoured thee 
when alive equally with the gods, and 
now again, when thou art here, thou 
hast great power amongst the deceased ; 
do not therefore when dead be sad, O 
Achilles.” 

Thus I spoke; but he immediate] 
adiliessed me in answer: ‘‘ Do not, rf 
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illustrious Ulysses, speak to me of death; 
I would wish, being on earth, to serve 
for hire with another man of no estate, 
who had not much livelihood, rather 
than rule over all the departed dead. 
But come, tell me an account of my noble 
son; did he follow to the war so as to 
be a chief or not? and tell me if thou 
hast heard anything of blameless Peleus: 
whether has he still honour amongst the 
many Myrmidonians? or do they dis- 
honour him in Greece and Phthia, be- 
cause old age possesses his hands and 
feet ? for I am not assistant to him under 
the beams of the sun, being such a one 
as when I slew the best of the people in 
wide Troy, fighting forthe Grecians. If 
I should come as such a one even fora 
short time to the house of my father, so 
I would make my strength and uncon- 
querable hands terrible to any who treat 
him with violence and keep him from 
honour.” 

Thus he spoke; but J, answering, 
addressed him: ‘‘I have not indeed 
heard anything of blameless Peleus, 
But I will tell thee the whole truth, as 
thou biddest me, about thy dear son 
Neoptolemus ; for I myself led him in 
an equal hollow ship from Scyros to the 
well-greaved Grecians. Ofa truth, when 
we were taking counsels concerning the 
city Troy, he always spoke first, and did 
noterr in his words: and godlike Nestor 
and myself alone contended with him, 
But when we were fighting about the 
city of the Trojans, he never remained in 
the number of men, nor in the crowd, 
but ran on much before, yielding to no 
one in his might; and many men he 
slew in the termble contest : but I could 
not tell nornameall, how great a people 
he slew, defending the Greeks. But J 
will relate how he slew the hero Eury- 
pylus, son of Telephus, with the brass, 
and many Cetean companions were slait 
around him, on account of gifts to a 
woman: him certainly I beheld as the 
most beautiful, after divine Memnon, 
But when we, the chieftains of the 
Grecians, ascended into the horse which 
Epeus made, and all things were coms 
mitted to me, both to open the thick 
ambush and to shut it, there the other 
leaders and rulers of the Greeks both 
wiped away their tears, and the lime af 
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each trembled under them; but him I 
never saw at all with my eyes, either 
turning pale as to his beauteous com- 
lexion, or wiping away the tears from 
is cheeks ; but he implored me very 
much to go out of the horse; and 
sped the hilt of his sword, and his 
Grace Heavy spear, and he meditated evil 
against the Trojans. But when we had 
sacked the lofty city of Priam, having 
his share and excellent reward, he em- 
barked unhurt on a ship, neither stricken 
with the sharp brass, nor wounded in 
fighting hand to hand, as oftentimes hap- 
pens in war ; for Mars confusedly raves.” 
Thus I spoke; but the soul of the 
swift-footed son of /Eacus went away, 
taking mighty steps through the meadow 
of asphodel, in joyfulness, because I had 
said that his son was very illustrious. 
But the other souls of the deceased dead 
stood sorrowing, and each related their 
griefs. But the soul of Ajax, son of 
Telamon, stood afar off, angry on ac- 
sount of the victory in which I conquered 
him, contending intrial at the ships con- 
cerning the arms of Achilles; for his 
venerable mother proposed them: but 
the sons of the Trojans and Pallas 
Minerva adjudged them. How I wish 
that I had not conquered in such a con- 
test; for the earth contained such a person 
on account of them, Ajax, who excelled 
in form and in deeds the other Greeks, 
after the blameless son of Peleus; him 
indeed I addressed with mild words : 
**O Ajax, son of blameless Telamon, 
art thou not about, even when dead, to 
forget thine anger towards mg, on ac- 
count of the destructive arms? for the 
ods made them a harm unto the 
recians. For thou, who was such a 
fortress to them, didst perish; for 
thee, when dead, we Grecks altogether 
mourned, equally as for the person of 
Achilles, the son of Peleus; nor was 
sa one else the cause; but Jupiter 
vehemently hated the army of the 
warrior Greeks; and he laid fate upon 
you. But come hither, O king, that 
thou mayest hear our word and speech ; 
and subdue thy strength and haughty 
mind.” 
Thus I spoke ; but he answered me 
not at all, but went to Erebus amongst 
the other souls of the deceased dead. 
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There however, although angry, he 
would have spoken to me, or I to him, 
but my mind in my breast wished to 
behold the souls of the other dead. 

There then I beheld Mimos, the il- 
lustrious son of Jove, having a golden 
sceptre, giving laws to the dead, sitting 
down ; but the others around him, fhe 
king, pleaded their causes, sitting and 
standing through the wide-gated house 
of Pluto. 

After him I beheld vast Orion, hunt- 
ing beasts at the same time, in the 
meadow of asphodel, which he had him- 
self killed in the desert mountains, having 
an all-brazen club in his hands, for ever 
unbroken. 

And I beheld Tityus, the son of the 
very renowned earth, lying on the 
ground ; and he lay stretched over nine 
acres ; and two vultures sitting on each 
side of him were tearing his liver, diving 
into the caul: but he did not ward them 
off with his hands ; for he had dragged 
Latona, the celebrated wife of Jove, as 
she was going to Pythos, through the 
delightful Panopeus. 

And I beheld Tantalus suffering severe 
griefs, standing in a lake; and it ap- 
proached his chin. But he stood thirst- 
ing, and he could not get anything to 
drink; for as often as the old man 
stooped, desiring to drink, so often the 
water, being sucked up, was lost to him ; 
and the black earth appeared around his 
feet, and the deity dried it up. And 
lofty trees shed down fruit from the top, 
pear-trees, and apples, and pomegranates 
producing glorious fruit, and sweet figs, 
and flourishing olives: of which, when 
the old man raised himself up to pluck 
some with his hands, the wind kept 
casting them away to the dark clouds. 

And I beheld Sisyphus, having violent 
griefs, bearing an enormous stone with 
both his hands: he indeed Jeaning with 
his hands and feet kept thrusting the 
stone up to the top: but when it was 
about to pass over the summit, then 
strong force began to drive it back again, 
then the impudent stone rolled to the 
ee ; but he, striving, kept thrusting it 

ack, and the sweat flowed down from 
his limbs, and a dirt arose fiom his 
head. 

After him I perceived the might of 
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Hercules, an image; for he himself 
amongst the immortal gods is delighted 
with banquets, and has the fair-legged 
Hebe, daughter of mighty Jove and 
golden-sandalled Juno. And around him 
there was a clang of the dead, as of 
birds, frighted on all sides; but he, like 
unto dark night, having a naked bow, 
and an arrow at the string, looking about 
terribly, was always like unto one about 
to Jet fly a shaft. And there was a 
fearful belt around his breast, the thong 
was golden: on which wondrous forms 
were wrought, bears, and wild boars, and 
terrible lions, and contests, and _ battles, 
and slaughters, and slayings of men; he 
who devised that thong with his art, 
never having wrought such a one before, 
could not work afly other such. But he 
immediately knew me, when he saw me 
with his eyes, and, pitying me, addressed 
winged words: ‘‘O Jove-born son of 
Laertes, much-contriving Ulysses, ah! 
wretched one, thou too art certainly pur- 
suing some evil fate, which I also endured 
under the beams of the sun. I was in- 
deed the son of Jove, the son of Saturn, 
but I had infinite labour; for I was sub- 
jected to a much inferior man, who en- 
joined upon me difficult contests: and 
once he sent me hither to bring the dog, 
for he did not think that there was any 
contest more difficult than this. I indeed 
brought it up and led it from Pluto, but 
Mercury and blue-eyed Minerva escorted 
me.” 

Thus having spoken, he went again 
within the house of Pluto. But I re- 
mained there firmly, if by chance any 
one of the heroes, who perished in former 
times, would still come; and I should 
now still have seen former men, whom I 
wished, Theseus, and Pirithoiis, glorious 
children of the gods ; but first myriads 
of nations of the dead were assembled 
around me with a fine clamour ; and pale 
fear seized me, Jest to me illustrious Pro- 
serpine should send a Gorgon head of a 
terrific monster from Orcus. Going then 
immediately to my ship, I ordered my 
companions to go on board themselves, 
and to loose the halsers, But they 
quickly embarked, and sat down on the 
benches. And the wave of the stream 
carried it through the ocean river, first 
the rowing and afterwards a fair wind, 
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VIRGIL’S AENEID. | 
Book VI. Davidson's Tr., revised by Buckley, 


..... Ye gods, to whom the empire 
of ghosts belongs, and ye silent shades, 
and Chaos, and Paleseiion: places where 
silence reigns around in night! permit 
me to utter the secrets I have heard ; may 
I by your divine will disclose things 
buried in deep earth and darkness. They 
moved along amid the gloom under the 
solitary night through the shade, and 
through the desolate halls and empty 
realms of Pluto ; such as is a journey in 
woods beneath the unsteady moon, under 
a faint, glimmering light, when Papa 
hath wrapped the heavens in shade, and 
sable night had stripped objects of 
colour. 

Before the vestibule itself, and in the 
first jaws of hell, Grief and vengeful 
Cares have placed their couches, and pale 
Diseases dwell, and disconsolate Old 
Age, and Fear, and the evil counsellor 
Famine, and vile, deformed Indigence, 
forms ghastly to the sight! and Death, 
and Toil; then Sleep, akin to Death, 
and criminal Joys of the mind ; and in 
the opposite threshold murderous War, 
and the iron bedchambers of the Furies, 
and frantic Discord, having her viperous 
locks bound with bloody fillets. 

In the midst a gloomy elm displays its 
boughs and aged arms, which seat vain 
Dreams are commonly said to haunt, and 
under every leaf they dwell. Many mon- 
strous savages, moreover, of various 
forms, st4ble in the gates, the Centaurs 
and double-formed Scyllas, and Briareus 
with his hundred hands, and the enor- 
moussnake of Lerma hissing dreadful, and 
Chimera armed with flames ; Gorgons, 
Harpies, and the form of Geryon’s three- 
bodied ghost. Here AEneas, discone 
certed with sudden fear, grasps his sword, 
and presents the naked point to each ap- 
proaching shade : and had not his skilful 
guide put him in mind that they were 
airy unbodied phantoms, fluttering about 
under an empty form, he had rushed in 
and with his sword struck at the ghosts 
in vain. 

Hence is a path which leads to the 
floods of Tartarean Acheron: herea gult, 
turbid and impure boils up with mizg 
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and vast whirpools, and disgorges all its 
sand into Cocytus. A grim ferryman 
guards these floods and rivers, Charon, 
of frightful slovenliness; on whose 
chin a load of gray hair neglected lies ; 
his eyes are flame: his vestments hang 
from his shoulders by a knot, with filth 
overgrown. Himself thrusts on the 
barge with a pole, and tends the sails, 
and wafis over the bodies in his iron- 
coloured boat, now in years: but the 
god is of fresh and green oldage. Hither 
the whole tribe in swarms come pouring 
to the banks, matrons and men, the souls 
of magnanimous heroes who had gone 
through life, boys and unmarried maids, 
and young men who had been stretched 
on the funcral pile before the eyes of 
thew parents ; as numerous as withered 
leaves fall in the woods with the first 
cold of autumn, or as numcrous as birds 
flock to the land from the deep ocean, 
when the chilling year drives them beyond 
sea, and sends them to sunny climes. 
They stood praying to cross the flood 
the first, and were stretching forth their 
hands with fond desire to gain the farther 
bank: but the sullen boatman admits 
sometimes these, sometimes those ; while 
others toa great distance removed, he de- 

bars from the banks. 
fEneas (for he was amazed and moved 
with the tumult) thus speaks: O virgin, 
say, what means that flocking to the 
river? what do the ghosts desire? ot by 
what distinction must these recede from 
the banks, those sweep with oars the 
livid flood? To him the aged priestess 
thus briefly replied: Son of eAnchises, 
undoubted offspring of the gods, you see 
the ed pools of Cocytus, and the Sty- 
ian lake, by whose divinity the gods 
read to swear and violate their oath. 
All that crowd which you sce consists of 
naked and unburied persons: that ferry- 
man is Charon: these, whom the stream 
carries, are interred; for it is not per- 
mitted to transport them over the horrid 
banks, and hoarse waves, before their 
hones are quietly lodged in a final abode. 
They wander a hundred years, and flut- 
fer about these shores: then, at length 
admitted, they visit the wished-for lakes. 
The offspring of Anchises paused and 
repressed his steps, deeply musing, and 
from his soul their unkind lot. 
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There he espies Leucaspis, and Orontes, 
the commander of the Lycian fleet, 
mournful, and bereaved of the honours 
of the dead: whom as they sailed from 
Troy, over the stormy seas, the south 
wind sunk together, whelming both ship 
and crew in the waves. Lo! the pilot 
Palinurus slowly advanced, who lately 
in his Libyan voyage, while he was ob- 
serving the stars, had fallen from the“ 
stern, plunged in the midst of the waves. 
When with difficulty, by reason of the 
thick shade, A‘neas knew him in this 
mournful mood, he thus first accosts 
him: What god, O Palinurus, snatched 
you from us, and overwhelmed you ir 
the middle of the ocean? Come, tell 
me. For Apollo, whom I never before 
found false, in this eone response de- 
ceived my mind, declaring that you 
should be safe on the sea, and arrive at 
the Ausonian coasts. Is this the amount 
of his plighted faith ? 

But he answers: Neither the oracle of 
Phoebus beguiled you, prince of the line 
of Anchises, nor a god plunged me in 
the sea; for, falling headlong, I drew 
along with me the helm, which I 
chanced with great violence to tear 
away, asI clung to it and steered our 
course, being appointed pilot. By the 
rough seas I swear that I was not so 
seriously apprehensive for myself, as that 
thy ship, despoiled of her rudder, dis- 
possessed of her pilot, might sink while 
such high billows were rising. The south 
wind drove me violently on the water 
over the spacious sea, three wintry 
nights: on the fourth day I descried 
Italy from the high ridge of a wave 
whereon I was raised aloft. I was 
swimming gradually toward land, and 
should have been out of danger, had not 
the cruel people fallen upon me with the 
sword (encumbered with my wet gar- 
ment, and grasping with crooked hands 
the rugged tops of a mountain), and 
ignorantly taking me for a rich prey. 

ow the waves possess me, and the 
winds toss me about the shore. But by 
the pleasant light of heaven, and by the 
vital air, by him who gave thee birth, 
by the hope of rising lilus, I thee im- 
plore, invincible one, release me from 
these woes: either throw on me some 
earth (for thou canst do so), and seek 
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out the Veline port; or, if there be any 
means, if thy goddess mother point out 
any, (for thou dost not, I presume, with- 
out the will of the gods, attempt to cross 
such mighgy rivers and the Stygian lake, ) 
lend your hand to an unhappy wretch, 
and bear me with you over the waves, 
that in death at least I may rest in 
peaceful seats. 

Thus he spoke, when thus the pro- 
phetess began: Whence, O Palinurus, 
rises nm thee this so impious desire? 
Shall you unburied behold the Stygian 
floods, and the grim river of the Furies, 
or reach the bank against the command 
of heaven? Cease to hope that the 
decrees of the gods are to be altered by 
prayers ; but mindful take these predic- 
tions as the solace of your hard fate. 
For the neighbouring people, compelled 
by portentous plagues from heaven, 
shall through their several cities far and 
wide offer atonement to thy ashes, erect 
a tomb, and stated anniversary offerings 
on that tomb present; and the place 
shall for ever retain the name of Pali- 
nurus. By these words his cares were 
removed, and grief was for a time 
banished from his disconsolate heart : 
he rejoices in the land that is to bear his 
name. 

They therefore accomplish their jour- 
ney begun, and approach the river: 
whom when the boatman soon from 
the Stygian wave beheld advancing 
through the silent grove, and stepping 
forward to the bank, thus he first accosts 
them in words, and chides them un- 
provoked: Whoever thou mayest be, 
who art now advancing armed to our 
rivers, say quick for what end thou 
comest ; and from that very spot repress 
thy step. This is the region of Ghosts, 
of Sleep, and drowsy, Night : to waft 
aver the bodies of the living in my 
Stygian boat is not permitted. Nor 
indeed was it joy to me that I received 
Alcides on the lake when he came, or 
Theseus and Pirithoiis, though they 
were the offspring of the gods, and in- 
vincible in might. One with his hand 
put the keeper of Tartarus in chains, 
and dragged him trembling from the 
throne of our king himself; the others 
attempted to carry off our queen from 
Plut’s bedchamber, 
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In answer to which the Amphrysian 
rophetess spoke: No such plots are 
ere, be not disturbed: nor do these 
weapons bring violence: the huge porter 
may bay in his den for ever, terrifying 
the incorporeal shades: chaste Proser- 
pine may remain in her uncle’s palace. 
Trojan Aéneas, illustrious for piety and 
arms, descends to the deep shades 
of Erebus to his sire. If the image 
of such piety makes no impression on 
you, own a regard at least to this branch 
(she shows the branch that was con- 
cealed under her robe). Then his heart 
from swelling rage is stilled : nor passed 
more words than these. He, with 
wonder gazing on the hallowed present 
of the fatal branch, beheld after a long 
season, turns towards them his lead- 
coloured barge, and approaches the 
bank, Thence he dislodges the other 
souls that sat on the long benches, and 
clears the hatches; at the same time 
receives into the hold the mighty Afneas. 
The boat of sewn hide groaned under 
the weight, and, being leaky, took in 
much water from the lake. At length 
he lands the hero and the prophetess safe 
on the other side of the river, on the 
foul, slimy strand and sea-green weed. 
Huge Cerberus makes these realms to 
resound with barking from his triple 
jaws, stretched at his enormous length 
in a den that fronts the gate. To whom 
the prophetess, seeing his neck now 
bristle with horrid snakes, flings a sopo- 
rific cake of honey and medicated grain. 
He, in the mad rage of hunger, openi 
his threg mouths, snatches the offer 
morsel, and, spread on the ground, re- 
laxes his monstrous limbs, and is extended 
at vast length over all the cave. /Eneas, 
now that the keeper of hell is buried in 
slez}), seizes the passage, and swift over- 
passes the bank of that flood whence 
there is no return. 

Forthwith are heard voices, loud 
wailings, and weeping ghosts of infants, 
in the first opening of the gate: whom, 
bereaved of sweet life out of the course 
of nature, and snatched from the breast, 
a black day cut off, and buried in an 
untimely grave. 

Next to those are such as had been 
condemned to death by false accusations, 
Nor yet were those seats assigned them 
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without a trial, without a judge. Minos, 
as inquisitor, shakes the urn: he con- 
vokes the council of the silent, and 
examines their lives and crimes. 

The next places in order those mourn- 
ful ones possess who, though free from 
crime, procured death to themselves 
with their own hands, and, sick of the 
light, threw away their lives. How 
pladly would they now endure poverty 
and painful toils in the upper regions! 
Fate opposes, and the hateful lake im- 

risons them with its dreary waves, and 
tyx, nine times rolling between, con- 
fines them. 

Not far from this part, extended on 
every side, are shown the fields of 
mourning: so they call them by name. 
Here by-paths remote conceal, and myr- 
tle-groves cover those around, whom 
unrelenting love, with his cruel venom, 
consumed away. Their cares leave 
them not in death itself. In these 
places he sees Phedra and Procris, and 
disconsolate Eriphyle pointing to the 
wounds she had received from her cruel 
son ; Evadne also, and Pasiphae: these 
Laodamia accompanies, and Ceneus, 
once a youth, then a woman, and again 
by fate transformed into his pristine 
shape. Among whom Pheenician Dido, 
fresh from her wound, was wandering 
ina spacious wood ; whom as soon as 
the Trojan hero approached, and dis- 
covered faintly through the shades, (in 
like manner as one sees, or thinks he 
sees, the moon rising through the clouds 
in the beginning of her mgnthly course, ) 
he dropped tears, and addressed her in 
love’s sweet accents : Hapless Dido, was 
it then a true report I had of your being 
dead, and that you had finished your 
own destiny by the sword? Was I, 
alas! the cause of your death? Iswear 
hy the stars, by the powers above, and 
by whatever faith may be under the 
deep earth, that against my will, O 

ueen, I departed from your coast. But 
the mandates of the gods, which now 
compel me to travel through these 
shades, through noisome dreary regions 
and deep night, drove me from you by 
their authority ; nor could I believe that 
}] should bring upon you such deep 
anguish by my departure. Stay your 
Bieps, and withdraw not yourself from 
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my sight. Whom do you fly? This is 
the last time fate allows me to address 
you. With these words AEneas thought 
to soothe her soul inflamed, and eying 
him with stern regard, and provoked his 
tears to flow. She, turned away, kept 
her eyes fixed on the ground ; ngr alters 
her looks more, in consequence of f 
conversation he had begun, than if she 
were fixed immovable like a stubborn 
flint or rock of Parian marble. At 
length she abruptly retired, and in de- « 
testation fled into a shady grove, where 
Sichzeus, her first lord, answers her with 
amorous cares, and returns her love for 
love. Aeneas, nevertheless, in commo- 
tion for her disastrous fate, with weeping 
eyes, pursues her far, and pities her as 
she goes. 

Hence he holds on his destined way: 
and now they had reached the last fields, 
which by themselves apart renowned 
warriors frequent. Here Tydeus ape 
pears to him, here Parthenopceus illus- 
trious in arms, and the ghost of pale 
Adrastus. Here appear those Trojans 
who had died in the field of battle 
much lamented in the upper world ; 
whom when he beheld all together in a 
numerous body, he inwardly groaned ; 
Glaucus, Medon, Thersilochus, the three 
sons of Antenor, and Polybcetes de- 
voted to Ceres, and Ideus still hand- 
ling his chariot, still his armour. The 
ghosts in crowds around him stand on 
the right and left : nor are they satisfied 
with seeing him once; they wish to de- 
tain him long, to come into close con- 
ference with him, and learn the reasons 
of his visit. But as soon as the Grecian 
chiefs and Agamemnon’s battalions saw 
the hero, and his arms gleaming through 
the shades, they quaked with dire dis- 
may: some turned their backs, as when 
they fled once to their ships ; some raise 
their slender voices ; the scream begun 
dies in their gasping throsts. 

And here he espies Deiphobus, the 
son of Priam, mangled in every limb, 
his face and both his hands cruelly tom, 
his temples bereft of the ears cropped 
off, and his nostrils slit with a hideously 
deformed wound. Thushe hardly knew 
him, quaking for agitation, and seeking 
to hide the marks of his dreadful punish- 
ment : and he first accosts him with weile 
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known accents: Deiphobus, great in 
arms, sprung from Teucer’s noble blood, 
who could choose to inflict such cruel- 
ties? Or who *was allowed to exercise 
such power over you? To me, in that 
last night, a report was brought that 
you, tired with the vast slaughter of the 
efapeeks, had fallen at last on a heap of 
mingled carcasses. Then, with my own 
hande I raised to you an empty tomb 
on the Rheetean shore, and thrice with 
* Joud voice I invoked your manes. Your 
name and arms possess the place. Your 
body, my friend, I could not find, or, at 
my departure, deposit in your native 
land. And upon this the son of Priam 
said: Nothing, my friend, has been 
omitted by you; you have discharged 
every duty to Deiphobus, and to the 
shadow of a corpse. But my own fate, 
and the cursed wickedness of Helen, 

lunged me in these woes: she hath 
fet me these monuments of her love. 
For how we passed that last night amid 
ill-grounded joys you know, and must 
remember but too well, when the fatal 
horse came bounding over our lofty 
walls, and pregnant brought armed in- 
fantry in its womb. She, pretending 
a dance, led her train of Phrygian 
matrons yelling around the orgies: her- 
self in the midst held a large flaming 
torch, and called to the Greeks from the 
lofty tower. J, being at that time op- 
pressed with care, and overpowered with 
_ sleep, was lodged in my unfortunate 
bedchamber : rest, balmy, profound, and 
the perfect image of a calm, peaceful 
death, pressed me as I lay. Meanwhile 
my incomparable spouse removes all 
arms from my palace, and had with- 
drawn my trusty sword from my head : 
she calls Menelaus into the palace, and 
throws open the gates; hoping, no 
doubt, that would be a mighty favour 
to her amorous husband, and that thus 
the infamy of her former wicked deeds 
might be extinguished. In short, they 
burst into my chamber: that traitor of 
the race of AEolus, the promoter of vil- 
Jany, is joined in company with them. 
Ye gods, requitc these cruelties to the 
Greeks, if I supplicate vengeance with 
pious lips! But come now, in your 
turn, say what adventure hath brought 
you hither alive. Do you come driven 
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by the casualties of the main, or by the 
direction of the gods? or what fortune 
compels you to visit these dreary man- 
sions, troubled regions where the sun 
never shines ? 

In this conversation the sun in his 
rosy chariot had now passed the meri- 
dian in his ethereal course ; and they 
perhaps would in this manner have 
passed the whole time assigned them ; 
but the Sibyl, his companion, put him 
in mind, and thus briefly spoke : Afneas, 
the night comes on apace, while we 
waste the hours in Jamentations. This 
is the place where the path divides it- 
self in two: the right is what leads 
beneath great Pluto’s walls; by this 
our way to Elysium lies: but the left 
carries on the punishments of the 
wicked, and conveys to cursed Tar- 
tarus. On the other hand, Deiphobus 
said: Be not incensed, great pricstess ; 
I shall be gone; I will fill up the 
number of the ghosts and be rendered 
back to darkness. Go, go, thou glory 
of our nation; mayest thou find fates 
more kind! This only he spoke, and 
at the word turned his steps. 

Aineas on a sudden looks hack, and 
under a rock on the left sees vast pri- 
sons enclosed with a triple wall, which 
Tartarean Phiegethon’s rapid flood 
environs with torrents of flame, and 
whirls roaring rocks along. Fronting 
is a huge gate, with columns of solid 
adamant, that no strength of men, nor 
the gods themselves, can with stcel 
demolish. Avan iron tower rises aloft; 
and there wakeful -Tisiphone, with her 
bloody robe tucked up around her, sits 
to watch the vestibule both night and 
day. Hence groans are heard; the 
cruel lashes resound ; the grating too 
of iron, and clank of dragging chains, 
fEneas stopped short, and, starting, lis- 
tened to the din. What scenes of 
guilt are these? O virgin, say; or with 
what pains are they chastised? what 
hideous yelling ascends to the skies! 
Then thus the prophetess began: Re- 
nowned leader of the Trojans, no holy 
person is allowed to tread the accursea 
threshold ; but Hecate, when she set 
me over the groves of Avernus, herself 
taught me the punishments appointed 
by the gods, and led me through ever 
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part. Cretan Rhadamanthus possesses 
these most ruthless realms; examines 
and punishes frauds; and forces every 
one to confess what crimes committed 
in the upper world he had left un- 
atoned till the late hour of death, 
hugging himself in secret crime of no 
avail. Forthwith avenging Tisiphone, 
armed with her whip, scourges the 
uilty with cruel insult, and in her left 
hand shaking over them her grim 
snakes, calls the fierce troops of her 
sister Furies. 

Then at length the accursed gates, 
grating on their dreadful-sounding hinges, 
are thrown open. See you what kind 
of watch sits in the entry ? what figure 
guards the gate? An overgrown Ily- 
dra, more fell than any Fury, with 
fifty black gaping mouths, has her seat 
within. Then Tartarus itself sinks 
deep down, and extends toward the 
shades twice as far as is the pros- 
pect upward to the ethereal throne of 

eaven. Here Earth’s ancient pro- 
geny, the Titanian youth, hurled down 
with thunderbolts, welter in the pro- 
found abyss. Here too I saw the two 
sons of Aloeus, gigantic bodies, who 
attempted with their might to overturn 
the spacious heavens, and thrust down 
Jove from his exalted kingdom. Sal- 
moncus likewise I beheld suffering se- 
vere punishment, for having imitated 
seve flaming bolts, and the sounds of 
reaven. He, drawn in his chariot by 
four horses, and brandishing a torch, 
rode triumphant among the nations of 
Greece, and in the midst of the city 
Elis, and claimed to himself the honour 
of the gods: infatuate! who, with 
brazen car, and the prancing of his 
horn-hoofed steeds, would needs coun- 
terfeit the storms and inimitable thun- 
der. But the almighty Sire amid the 
thick clouds threw a bolt (not fire- 
brands he, nor smoky light from 
torches), and hurled him down head- 
long in a vast whirlwind. Here too 
you might have seen Tityus, the foster- 
child of all-bearing Earth : whose body 
is extended over nine whole acres ; and 
a huge vulture, with her hooked beak, 

king at his immortal liver, and his 
wels, the fruitful source of punish- 
Ment, both searches them for her ban- 
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quet, and dwells in the deep recesses 
of his breast ; nur is any respite given 
to his fibres still springing up afresh, 
Why should I mention *hat Lapithe, 
Ixion, and Pirithoiis, over whom hangs 
a black flinty rock, every moment 
threatening to tumble down, and sseem- 
ing to be actually falling? 
pillars upporiae lofty genial couches 
shine, and full in their view are ban- 
quets furnished out with regal magnifi- 
cence; the chief of the Furies sits by 
them, and debars them from touching 
the provisions with their hands; and 
starts up, lifting her torch on high, and 
thunders over them with her voice. 
Here are those who, while life re- 
mained, had been “at enmity with their 
brothers, had beaten a _ parent, or 
wrought deceit against a client; or 
who alone brooded over their acquired 
wealth, nor assigned a portion to their 
own, which class is the most nume- 
rous: those too who were slain for 
adultery, who joined in impious wars, 
and did not scruple to violate the faith 
they had plighted to their masters: 
shut up, they await their punishment. 
But what kind of punishment seek not 
to be informed, in what shape of misery, 
or in what state they are involved. 
Some roll a huge stone, and hang fast 
bound to the spokes of wheels. ‘There 
sits, and to eternity shall sit, the un- 
happy Theseus: and Phlegyas most 
wretched is a monitor to all, and with 
loud voice proclaims through the shades : 
‘*Warned by example, learn righteous- 
ness, and not to contemn the gods.” 
One sold his country for gold, and im- 
posed on it a domineering tyrant ; made 
and unmade laws for money. Another 
invaded his daughter’s bed, and an 
unlawful wedlock: all of them dared 
some heinous crime, and accomplished 
what they dared. Had I a hundred 
tongues, and a hundred mouths, a voice 
of iron, I could not comprehend all 
the species of their crimes, nor enu- 
merate the names of all their punish- 
ments. 

When the aged priestess of Phoebus 
had uttered these words, she adds, But 
come now, ret forward, and finish the 
task you have undertaken ; let us haste 
on: I see the walls of Pluto, wrought 
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in the forges of the Cyclops, and the 
gates with their arch full in our view, 
where our instructions enjoin us to de- 
posit this ourtoffering, She said; and, 
with equal pace advancing through the 
gloomy path, they speedily traverse the 
intermediate space, and approach the 
Aineas springs foward to the 
entry, sprinkles his body with fresh 
water, and fixes the bough in the front- 
ing portal. 

Having finished these rites, and per- 
formed the offering to the goddess, they 
came at length to the regions of joy, 
delightful green retreats, and blessed 
abodes in groves, where happiness 
abounds. A freer and purer sky here 
clothes the fields with sheeny light: 
ihey know their own sun, their own 
stars. Some exercise their limbs on 
the grassy green, in sports contend, and 
wrestle on the tawny sand: some strike 
the ground with their feet in the dance, 
and sing hymns. Orpheus, too, the 
Thracian priest, in his long robe, re- 
plies in melodious numbers to the seven 
distinguished notes; and now strikes 
the same with his fingers, now with 
his ivory quill. Here may be seen 
Teacer’s ancient race, a most illustri- 
ous line, magnanimous heroes, born in 
happier times, —Ilus, Assaracus, and 
Dardanus, the founder of Troy. From 
afar, Afneas views with wonder the 
arms and empty chariots of the chiets. 
Their spears stand fixed in the ground, 
and up and down their horses feed at 
large through the plain. The same 
fondness they had when alive for cha- 
riots and arms, the same concern for 
training up shining steeds, follows them 
when deposited beneath the earth, 

Lo! he beholds others on the right 
and left feasting upon the grass, and 
singing the voytal pzan to Apollo in 
concert, amid a fragrant grove of laurel ; 
whence from on high the river Erida- 
nus rolls in copious streams through the 
wood. Here is a band of those who 
sustained wounds in fighting for their 
country ; priests who preserved them- 
selves pure and holy, while life re- 
mained ; pee ts, who sang in strains 
worthy of Apollo; those who improved 
life by the invention of arts, and who 
by theiy worthy deeds made others 
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remember them: all these have their 
temples crowned with a snow-white 
fillet. Whom, gathered around, the 
Sibyl] thus addressed, Muszeus chiefly ; 
for a numerous crowd had him in their 
centre, and looked up with reverence to 
him, raised above them by the height of 
his shoulders: Say, blessed souls, and 
thou, best of poets, what region, what 
place contains Anchises ? on his account 
we have come, and crossed the great 
rivers of hell, And thus the hero briefly 
returned her an answer: None of us 
have a fixed abode; in shady groves we 
dwell, or lie on couches all along the 
banks, and on meadows fresh with riva- 
lets: but do you, if so your heart’s in- 
clination leads, overpass this eminence, 
and I will set you in the easy path. Ile 
said, and advances his steps on before, 
and shows them from a nising ground 
the shining plains; then they descend 
from the summit of the mountain. But 
Father Anchises, deep in a verdant dale, 
was surveying with studious care the 
souls there enclosed, who were to revisit 
the light above; and happened to be 
reviewing the whole number of his race, 
his dear descendants, their fates and 
fortunes, their manners and achieve- 
ments. As soon as he beheld A®neas 
advancing toward him across the meads, 
he joyfully stretched out both his hands, 
and tears poured down his cheeks, and 
these ee dropped from his mouth: 
Are you come at length, and has that 
piety, experienced by your sire, sur- 
mounted the arduous journey? Am I 
ee my son, to see your face, to 

ear and return the well-known accents? 
So indeed I concluded in my mind, and 
reckoned it would happen, computing 
the time; nor have my anxious hopes 
deceived me. Over what lands, O son, 
and over what immense scas have you, 
I hear, beer. tossed ! with what dangers 
harassed ! how I dreaded lest you had 
sustained harm from Libya’s realms ! 
But he said: Your ghost, your sorrows 
ing ghost, my sire, oftentimes appearing, 
compelled me to set forward to these 
thresholds. My fleet rides in the ‘T yrr- 
hene Sea. Permit me, father, to joia 
my right hand with yours; and with 
draw not yourself from my embrace. 
So saying, he at the same time bedewed 
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his checks with a flood of tears. There 
thrice he attempted to throw his arms 
around his se thrice the phantom, 
grasped in vain, escaped his hold, like 
the fleet gales, or resembling most a 
fugitive dream. 

Meanwhile Afneas sees in the retired 
vale a grove situate by itself, shrubs 
tustling in the woods, and the river 
Lethe, which glides by those peaceful 
dwellings. Around this, unnumbered 
tribes and nations of ghosts were flutter- 
ing; as in meadows on a serene sum- 
mers day, when the bees sit on the 
various blossoms, and swarm around the 
snow-white lilies, all the plain buzzes 
with their humming noise. Atneas, 
confounded, shudders at the unexpected 
sight, and asks the causes,—what are 
those rivers in the distance, or what 
prot have in such crowds filled the 
nanks? Then Father Anchises said : 
Those souls, for whom other bodies are 
destined by fate, at the stream of Lethe’s 
flood quaff re draughts and 
lasting oblivion. Long indeed have I 
wished to give you a detail of these, and 
to point them out before you, and enu- 
merate this my future race, that you 
may rejoice the more with me in the 
discovery of Italy. O father, is it to be 
imagined that any souls of an exalted 
nature will go hence to the world above, 
and enter again into inactive bodies? 
What direful love of the light possesses 
the miserable beings? I, indeed, re- 
plies Anchises, will inform you, my son, 
nor hold you longer in sgspense : and 
thus he unfolds each particular in 
order. 

In the first place, the spirit within 
nourishes the heavens, the earth, and 
watery plains, the moon’s enlightened 
orb, and the Titanian stars; and the 
mind, diffused through all the members, 
actuates the whole frame, and mingles 
with the vast body of the universe. 
Thence the race of men and beasts, the 
vital principles of the flying kind, and 
the monsters which the ocean breeds 
under its smooth plain. These prin- 
ciples have the active force of fire, and 
are of a heavenly original, so far as they 
are not clogged by noxious bodies, 
blunted by earth-born limbs and dying 
members, Hence thew deer and desire, 


grieve and rejoice; and, shut up in 
darkness and a gloomy prison, lose sight 
of their native skies. Even when with 
the last beams of light thir life is gone, 
yet not every ill, nor all corporeal stains, 
are quite removed from the unhappy 
beings; and it is absolutely necessary 
that many imperfections which” have 
long been joined to the soul should Je~ 
in marvellous ways increased and riveted 
therein. Therefore are they afflicted 
with punishments, and pay the penalties 
of their former ills. Some, hung on 
high, are spread out to the empty winds; 
in others, the guilt not done away is 
washed out in a vast watery abyss, or 
burned away in fire. We each endure 
his own manes, thance are we conveyed 
along the spacious Elysium, and we, the 
happy few, possess the fields of bliss; 
till length of time, after the fixed period 
is elapsed, hath done away the inherent 
stain, and hath left the pure celestial 
reason, and the fiery energy of the 
simple spirit. All these, after they have 
rolled away a thousand years, are sum- 
moned forth by the god in a great body 
to the river Lethe; to the intent that, 
losing memory of the past, they may re- 
visit the vaulted realms above, and again 
become willing to return into bodies. 
Anchises thus spoke, and leads his son, 
together with the Sibyl, into the midst 
of the assembly and noisy throng; thence 
chooses a rising ground, whence he may 
survey them all as they stand opposite 
to him in a long row, and discern their 
looks as they approach. 

Now come, t will explain to you what 
glory shall hend@forth attend the Trojan 
race, what descendants await them of 
the Italian nation, distinguished souls, 
and who shall succeed to our name; 
yourself too I will instruct in your par- 
ticular fate. See you that youth who 
leans on his pointless spear? He by 
destiny holds a station nearest to the 
light; he shall ascend to the upper 
world the first of your race who shall 
have a mixture of Italian blood in his 
veins, Silvius, an Alban name, your last 
issue; whom late your consort Lavinia 
shall in the woods bring forth to you in 
your advanced age, himself a king, and 
the father of kings; in whor our line 


shall reign over Alba Longa. The next 
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{s Procas, the glory of the Trojan nation ; 
then Capys and Numitor follow, and 
Zéneas Silvius, who shall represent thee 
jn name, equally distinguished for piety 
and arms, if ever he receive the crown 
of Alba. See what youths are these, 
what manly force they show! and bear 
meet lonples shaded with civic oak; 

se to thy honqur shall build Nomen- 
tum, Gabii, and the city Fidena; these 
on the mountains shall raise the Colla- 
tine towers, Pometia, the fort of Inuus, 
Bola, and Cora. These shall then be 
famous names; now they are lands 
without names. Further, martial Ro- 
mulus, whom Ilia of the line Assaracus 
shall bear, shall add himself as com- 
panion to his grandske Numitor. See 
you not how the double plumes stand 
on his head erect, and how the father 
of the gods himself already marks him 
out with his distinguished honours! Lo, 
my son, under his auspicious influence, 
Rome, that city of renown, shall mea- 
sure her dominion by the earth, and her 
valour by the skies, and that one city 
shall for herself wall around seven strong 
hills, happy in a race of heroes; like 
Mother Berecynthia, when crowned with 
turrets she rides in her chariot through 
the Phrygian towns, joyful in a progeny 
of gods, embracing a hundred grand- 
children, all inhabitants of heaven, all 
seated in the high celestial abodes. This 
way now bend both your eyes; view 
this lineage, and your own Romans, 
This is Ceesar, and these are the whole 
race of Itilus, who shall one day rise to 
the spacious axle of the sky. This, this 
is the man whom you Wve often heard 
promised to you, Augustus Cesar, the 
offspring of a god; who once more shall 
establish the golden age in Latium, 
through those lands where Saturn reigned 
of old, and shall extend his empire dver 
the Garamantes and Indians: their land 
lies without the signs of the zodiac, 
beyond the stn’s annual course, where 
Atlas, supporting heaven on his shoul- 
ders, turns the axle studded with flaming 
stars. Against his approach, even now 
beth the Caspian realms and the land 
about the Palus Mzcotis are dreadfully 
dismayed at the responses of the gods, 
and the quaking mouths of seven-fold 
Nile hurry on their troubled waves, 
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Even Hercules did not run over so many 
countries, though he transfixed the 
brazen-footed hind, quelled the forests 
of Erymanthus, and make Lerna tremble 
with his bow: nor Bacchus, who in 
triumph drives his car with reins wrapped 
about with vine-leaves, driving the tigers 
from Nyssa’s lofty top. And doubt we 
yet to extend our glory by our deeds? 
or is fear a bar to our settling in the 
Ausonian land? 

But who is he at a distance, distin- 
guished by the olive boughs, bearing the 
sacred utensils? I know the locks and 
hoary beard of the Roman king, who 
first shall establish the city by laws, sent 
from little Cures and a poor estate to 
vast empire. Whom Tullus shall next 
succeed, who shall break the peace of 
his country, and rouse to arms his in- 
active subjects, and troops now unused 
to triumphs. Whom follows next vain- 
glorious Ancus, even now too much re- 
joicing in the breath of popular applause. 
Will you also see the Tarquin kings, 
and the haughty soul of Brutus, the 
avenger of his country’s wrongs, and the 
recovered fasces? He first shall receive 
the consular power, and the axe of jus- 
tice inflexibly severe ; and the sire shall, 
for the sake of glorious liberty, summon 
to death his own sons, raising an un- 
known kind of war. Unhappy he! 
however posterity shall interpret that 
action, love to his country, and the un- 
bounded desire of praise, will prevail 
over paternal affection. Sec besides at 
some distance¢he Decii, Drusi, Torqua- 
tus, inflexibly severe with the axe, and 
Camillus recovering the standards. But 
those two ghosts whom you observe to 
shine in equal arms, in perfect friend- 
ship) now, and while they remain shut 
up in night, ah! what war, what bat- 
tles and havoc, will they between them 
raise, if once they have attained to the 
light of life! the father-in-law descendl- 
ing from the Alpine hills, and the tower 
of Moncecus; the son-in-law furnished 
with the troops of the Last to oppose 
him. Make not, my sons, make not 
such unnatural wars familiar to your 
minds ; nor turn the powerful strength 
of your sone against its bowels. And 
thou, Cesar, first forbear, thou who de- 
rivest thy origin from heaven! fling 
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those arms out of thy hand, O thou, 
my own blood! That one, having 
triumphed over Corinth, shall drive 
his chariot victorious to the lofty Capi- 
tol, illustrious from the slaughter of 
Greeks. The other shall overthrow 
Argos, and Mycenz, Agamemnon’s 
seat, and Eacides himself, the descend- 
ant of valorous Achilles; avenging his 
Trojan ancestors, and the violated 
temple of Minerva. Who can in silence 
pass over thee, great Cato, or thee, 
Cossus? who the family of Gracchus, 
or both the Scipios, those two thunder- 
bolts of war, the bane of Africa, and 
Fabricius in low fortune exalted? or 
thee, Seiranus, sowing in the furrow 
which thy own hands had made? 
Whither, ye Fabii, do you hurry me 
tired? Thou art that Fabius justly 
styled the Greatest, who alone shall 
repair our state by delay. Others, I 
grant indeed, shall with more delicacy 
mould the breathing brass; from marble 
draw the features to the life; plead 
causes better; describe with the rod 
the courses of the heavens, and explain 
the rising stars : to rule the nations with 
imperial sway be your care, O Komans ; 
these shall be your arts; to impose 
terms of peace, to spare the humbled, 
and crush the proud. 

Thus Father Anchises, and, as they 
are wondering, subjoins: Behold how 
adorned with triumphal spoils Marcel- 
lus stalks along, and shines victor above 
the heroes all? He, mounted on his 
steed, shall prop the Koman state in 
the rage of a formidabl@ insurrection ; 
the Carthaginians he shall humble, and 
the rebellious Gaul, and dedicate to 
Father Quirinus the third spoils. And 
upon this Afneas says; for he beheld 
marching with him a youth distinguished 
by his beauty and shining arms, but his 
countenance of little joy, and his eyes 
sunk and dejected: What youth is he, 
2 father, who thus accompanies the hero 
as he walks? is he a son, or one of the 
illustrious line of his descendants? What 
bustling noise of attendants round him ! 
How great resemblance in him to the 
other! but sable Night with her dreary 
shade hovers around his head. Then 
Father <Anchises, while tears gushed 
forth, began: Seek not, my son, to know 
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the deep disaster of thy kindred; him 
the Fates shall just show on earth, nor 
suffer long to exist. Ye gods, Rome's 
sons had seemed too powerful in your 
eyes, had these your fifts been per. 
manent. What groans of heroes shall 
that field near the imperial city of 
Mars send forth! what funeraé pomp 
shall you, O Tiberinus, see, when. 29 
glide by his recent tomb! Neither 
shall any youth of the Trojan line in 
hope exalt the Latin fathers so high ; 
nor shall the Land of komulus ever 
glory so much in any of her sons, Ah 
piety! ah that faith of ancient times ! 
and that right hand invincible in war! 
none with impunity had encountered 
him in arms, either when on foot hé 
rushed upon the foe, or when he pierced 
with his spur his foaming courser’s 
flanks. Ah youth, meet subject for pity! 
if by any means thou canst burst rigorous 
fate, thou. shalt be a Marcellus. Give 
me lilies in handfuls; let me strew the 
blooming flowers; these offerings at 
Icast let me heap upon my descendant’s 
shade, and discharge this unavailing 
duty. Thus up and down they roam 
through all the Elysian regions in 
spacious airy fields, and survey every 
object: through each of which when 
Anchises had conducted his son, and 
fired his soul with the love of coming 
fame, he next recounts to the hero 
what wars he must hereafter wage, in- 
forms him of the Laurentine people, 
and of the city of Latinus, and by what 
means he may shun or surmount every 
toil. 

Two gates there are of Sleep, where- 
of the one is said to be of horn; by 
which an easy egress is given to true 
visions; the other shining, wrought of 
white ivory; but through it the infernal 
gods send up false dreams to the upper 
world, When Anchises had addressed 
this discourse to his son and the Sibyl 
together, and dismissed them by the 
ivory gate, the hero speeds his way to 
the ships, and revisits his friends; then 
steers directly along the coast for the 
port of Caieta: where, when he had 
arrived, the anchor is thrown out from 
the forecastle, the sterns rest upon the 
shore, 
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CICERO’S VISION OF SCIPIO. | an eminence that was full of stars, bright 


Translated by Cyrus R. Edmonds. 


When I had arrived in Africa as 
military tribune of the fourth legion, 
as you know, under the Consul Lucius 
Manlius, nothing was more delightful 
to mefthan having an interview with 

sinissa, a prince who, for good rea- 
sons, was most friendly to our family. 
When I arrived, the old man shed tears 
as he embraced me. Soon after, he 
raised his eyes up to heaven and said, 
I thank thee, most glorious sun, and ye 
the other inhabitants of heaven, that 
before I depart from this life I see in 
my kingdom, and under this roof, Pub- 
lius Cornelius Scipio, by whose very 
name I am refreshed, for never does the 
memory of that greatest. that most in- 
vincible of men vanish from my mind. 
After this I informed myself from him 
about his kingdom, and he from me 
about our government; and that day was 
consumed in much conversation on both 
sides. 

Afterward, having been entertained 
with royal magnificence, we prolonged 
our conversation to a late hour of the 
night; while the old man talked of 
nothing but of Africanus, and remem- 
bered not only all his actions, but all 
his sayings. ‘Then, when we departed 
to bed, owing to my journey and my 
sitting up to a late hour, a sleep sounder 
than ordinary came over me. In this, 
(I suppose from the subject on which 
we had been talking, for it commonly 
bappens that our thoughts and conver- 
sitions beget something analogous in 
our sleep, just as Ennius writes about 
Homer, of whom assuredly he was ac- 
customed most frequently to think and 
talk when awake,) Africanus presented 
himself to me in that form which was 
more known from his statue than from 
his own person, 

No sooner did I know him than I 
shuddered. ‘' Draw near,” said he, 
** with confidence, lay aside your dread, 
and commit what I say to your memory. 
You see that city, which by me was 
forced to submit to the people of Rome, 
but is now renewing its former wars, 
and cannot remain at peace,” (he spoke 
these words pointing to Carthage from 


and glorious,) ‘‘ which you are now 
come, before you are a complete soldier, 
to attack. Within two years you shall 
be Consul, and shall overthrow it; and 
you shall acquire for yourself that sur- 
name that you now wear, as bequeathed 
by me. After you have destroyed Car- 
thage, performed a triumph, and been 
censor ; after, in the capacity of legate, 
you have visited Egypt, Syria, Asia, 
and Greece, you shall, in your absence, 
be chosen a second time Consul; then 
you shall finish a most dreadful war, 
and utterly destroy Numantia. But 
when you shal] be borne into the capi- 
tol in your triumphal chariot, you shall 
find the government thrown into con- 
fusion by the machinations of my grand- 
son; and here, my Africanus, you must 
display to your country the lustre of 
your spirit, genius, and wisdom. 

‘* But at this period I perceive that the 
path of your destiny is a doubtful one ; 
for when your life has passed through 
seven times eight oblique journeys and 
returns of the sun, and when these two 
numbers (each of which is regarded as a 
complete one—one on one account and 
the other on another) shall, in their 
natural circuit, have brought you to the 
crisis of your fate, then will the whole 
state turn itself toward you and your 
glory; the Senate, all virtuous men, our 
allies, and the Latins, shall look up to 
you. Upon your single person the pre- 
servation of your country will depend ; 
and, in short, it is your part, as dictator, 
to settle the gbvernment, if you can but 
escape the impious hands of your kins- 
men.” (Here, when Lelius uttered an 
exclamation, and the rest groaned with 
oreut excitement, Scipio said, with a 
gentle smile, ‘‘I beg that you will not 
waken me out of my dream, give a little 
time and listen to the sequel.”’) 

‘‘ But that you may be moze earnest 
in the defence of your country, know 
from me, that a certain place in heaven 
is assigned to all who have preserved, 
or assisted, or improved their country, 
where they are to enjoy an endless dura- 
tion of happiness. For there is nothing 
which takes place on earth more accept. 
able to that Supreme Deity who governs 
all this world, than those councils and 
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assemblies of men bound together by 
law, which are termed states; the 
governors and preservers of these go 
from hence, and hither do they return.” 
Here, frightened as I was, not so much 
froin the dread of death as of the trea- 
chery of my friends, I nevertheless asked 
him whether my father Paulus, and 
others, whom we thought to be dead, 
were yet alive! ‘*To be sure they are 
alive,” replied Africanus, ‘‘for they 
have escaped from the fetters of the 
body as from a prison; that which is 
called your life is really death. But 
behold your father Paulus approaching 
you.” No sooner did I see him, than I 
poured forth a flood of tears; but he, 
embracing and kissing me, forbade me 
to weep. And when, having suppressed 
my tears, I began first to be able to 
speak, ‘‘ Why,” said I, ‘‘thou most 
sacred and excellent father, since this is 
life, as I hear Africanus affirm, why do 
I tarry on earth, and not hasten to come 
to you?” 

‘* Not so, my son,’ he replied; ‘‘ ua- 
less that God, whose temple is all this 
which you behold, shall free you from 
this imprisonment in the body, you can 
have no admission to this place; for 
men have been created under this condi- 
tion, that they should keep that globe 
which you see in the middle of this 
semple, and which is called the earth. 
And a soul has been supplied to them 
from those eternal fires which you call 
constellations and stars, and which, being 
globular and round, are animmted with 
divine spirit, and complete their cycles 
and revolutions with amazing rapidity. 
Therefore you, my Publius, and all good 
men, must preserve your souls in the 
keeping of your bodies; nor are you, 
without the order of that Being who 
bestowed them upon you, to depart 
from mundane life, lest you seem to 
desert the duty of a man, which has 
been assigned you by God. Therefore, 
Scipio, like your grandfather here, and 
me who begot you, cultivate justice and 
piety ; which, while it should be great 
toward your parents and relations, should 
be greatest toward your country. Such 
a life is the path to heaven and the 
assembly of those who have lived before, 
and who, having been released from 
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their bodies, inhabit that place which 
thou beholdest.” 

Now the place my father spoke of 
was a radiant circle of dazfling bright- 
ness amid the flaming bodies, which 
you, as you have learned from the 
Greeks, term the Milky Way; fom 
which position all other objects seemed, 
to me, as I surveyed them, marvellous 
and glorious. There were stars which 
we never saw from this place, and their 
magnitudes were such as we never ima: 
gined ; the smallest of which was that 
which, placed upon the extremity of the 
heavens, but nearest to the earth, shone 
with borrowed light. But the globular 
bodies of the stars greatly exceeded the 
magnitude of the earth, which now to 
me appeared so small, that I was grieved 
to see our empire contracted, as it were, 
into a very point. 

Which, while I was too eagerly gazing 
on, Africanus said, ‘‘ Wow long will 
your attention be fixed upon the earth ? 
Do you not see into what temples you 
have entered? All things are connected 
by nine circles, or rather spheres ; one of 
which (which is the outermost) is heaven, 
and comprehends all the rest, inhabited 
by that all-powerful God, who bounds 
and controls the others; and in this 
sphere reside the original principles of 
those endless revolutions which the 
planets perform. Within this are con- 
tained seven other spheres, that turn 
round backward, that is, in a contrary 
direction to that of the heaven. Of 
these, that planet which on earth you 
call Saturn occupies one sphere, That 
shining body which you see nevt is called 
Jupiter, and is friendly and salutary to 
mankind. Next the lucid one, terrible 
to the earth, which you call Mars. The 
Sun holds the next place, almost under 
the middle region; he is the chief, the 
leader, and the director of the other 
luminaries ; he is the soul and guide of 
the world, and of such immense bulk, 
that he illuminates and fills all other 
objects with his light. He is followed 
by the orbit of Venus, and that of Mer- 
cury, as attendants ; and the Moon rolls 
in the lowest sphere, enlightened by the 
rays of the Sun. Below this there is 
nothing but what is mortal and transi- 
tory, excepting those souls which are 
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given to the human race by the goodness 
of the gods. Whatever lies above the 
Moon is eternal. For the earth, which 
is the ninth sphere, and is placed in the 
centre of the whole system, is immovable 
and below all the rest ; and all bodies, 
by their natural gravitation, tend toward 
it. 
“Which as I was gazing at in amaze- 
ment I said, as I recovered myself, From 
whence proceed these sounds, so strong 
and yet so sweet, that fill my ears? 
‘*The melody,” replies he, ‘‘ which you 
hear, and which, though composed in 
unequal time, is nevertheless divided 
mto regular harmony, is effected by the 
impulse and motion of the spheres them- 
selves, which, by a happy temper of 
sharp and grave notes, regularly pro- 
duces various harmonic effects. Now 
it is impossible that such prodigious 
movements should pass in silence ; and 
nature teaches that the sounds which the 
spheres at one extremity utter must be 
sharp, and those at the other extremity 
must be grave; on which account, that 
highest revolution of the star-studded 
heaven, whose motion is more rapid, is 
carried on with a sharp and quick sound; 
whereas this of the moon, which is 
situated the lowest, and at the other ex- 
tremity, moves with the gravest sound. 
For the earth, the ninth sphere, remain- 
ing motionless, abides invariably in the 
innermost position, occupying the central 
spot in the universe. 

** Now these eight directions, two 
of which have the same powers, effect 
seven sounds, differing in their modu- 
lations, which number is the connecting 

rinciple of almost all things. Some 
earned men, by imitating this harmory 
with strings and vocal melodies, have 
opened a way for their return to this 
place; as all others have done, who, 
endued with pre-eminent qualities, have 
cultivated in their mortal life the pursuits 
of heaven, 

‘<The ears of mankind, filled with 
these sounds, have become deaf, for of 
all your senses it is the most blunted. 
Thus, the people who live near the place 
where the Nile rushes down from very 
high mountains to the parts which are 

ed Catadupa, are destitute of the 
sense of hearing, by reason of the great- 
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ness of the noise. Now this sound, 
which is effected by the rapid rotation 
of the whole system of nature, is so 
powerful that human hearing cannot 
comprehend it, just aa you cannot look 
directly upon the sun, because your 
sight and sense are overcome by his 
beams.” 

Though admiring these scenes, yet I 
still continued directing my eyes in the 
same direction toward the earth On 
this Africanus said, ‘‘ I perceive that 
even now you are contemplating the 
abode and home of the human race. 
And as this appears to you diminutive, 
as it really is, fix your regard upon these 
celestial scenes, and despise those abodes 
of men. What celebrity are you able to 
attain to in the discourse of men, or 
what glory that ought to be desired ? 
You perceive that men dwell on but 
few and scanty portions of the earth, 
and that amid these spots, as it were, 
vast solitudes are interposed. As to 
those who inhabit the earth, not only are 
they so separated that no communication 
can circulate among them from the one 
to the other, but part lie upon one side. 
part upon another, and part are dia 
trically opposite to you, from whom 4 
assuredly can expect no glory. { 
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your renown, or that of any one of us, to 
move from those cultivated and inhabited 
spots of ground, and pass beyond that 
Cdeane or swim across yonder Ganges? 
What inhabitant of the other parts of 
the east, or of the extreme regions of the 
setting sun, of those tracts that run 
toward the south or toward the north, 
shall ever hear of your name? Now, 
supposing them cut off, you see at once 
within what narrow limits your glory 
would fain expand itself. As to those 
who speak of you, how long will they 
ppeak ? 

‘“‘ Let me even suppose that a future 
race of men shall be desirous of trans- 
mitting to their posterity your renown 
or mine, as they received it from their 
fathers ; yet when we consider the con- 
vulsions and conflagrations that must 
necessarily happen at some definite 
period, we are unable to attain not only 
to an eternal, but even to a lasting fame. 
Now of what consequence is it to you to 
be talked of by those who are born after 
you and not by those who were bom 

fore you, who certainly were as nume- 
rous and more virtuous, —especially as 
among the very men who are thus to 
celebrate our renown not a single one 
can preserve the recollections of a single 
year? For mankind ordinarily measure 
their year by the revolution of the sun, 
that is, of a single heavenly body, But 
when all the planets shall return to the 
same position which they once had, and 
bring back after a long rotation the same 
aspect of the entire heavens, then the 
ear may be said to be truly completed ; 
in which I do not venture to say héw 
many of mankind will be contained. 
For, as of old, when the spirit of Romulus 
entered these temples, the sun disap- 
peared to mortals and seemed to be 
extinguished ; so whenever the sun, at 
the same time with all the stars and 
constellations brought back to the same 
Starting - point, shall again disappear, 
then you are to reckon the year to 
be complete. But be assured that the 
ibeeltr part of such a year is not yet 


** Tf, therefore, you hope to return to 
this place, toward which all the aspira- 
tions of great and good men are tending, 
what must be the value of that human 
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fame that endures for but a little part of 
asingle year? If, then, you would fain 
direct your regards on high and aspire 
to this mansion and eternal abode, you 
neither will devote yourself to the ru- 
mours of the vulgar, nor will you rest 
your hopes and your interest on human 
rewards. Virtue herself ought to attract 
you by her own charms to true glory 7 
what others may talk of you, for talk 
they will, let themselves consider. But 
all such talk is confined to the narrow 
limits of those regions which you see. 
None respecting any man was everlasting. 
It is both extinguished by the death ot 
the individual, and perishes altogether in 
the oblivion of posterity.” 

Which, when he kad said, I replied, 
‘*Truly, O Africanus, since the path to 
heaven lies open to those who have 
deserved well of their country, though 
from my childhood I have ever trod in 
your and my father’s footsteps without 
disgracing your glory, yet now, with so 
noble a prize set before me, I shall strive 
with much more diligence.” 

‘* Do so strive,” replied he, ‘‘and do 
not consider yourself, but your body, to 
be mortal. For you are not the being 
which this corporeal figure evinces ; but 
the mind of every man is the man, and 
not that form which may be delineated 
with a finger. Know cherefore that you 
are a divine person. Since it is divinity 
that has consciousness, sensation, me- 
mory, and foresight,—that governs, 
regulates, and moves that body over 
which it has been appointed, just as the 
Supreme Deity rules this world ; and in 
like manner as an eternal God guides 
this world, which in some respect is 
perishable, so an eternal spirit animates 
your frail body. 

‘© For that which is ever moving is 
eternal ; now that which communicates 
to another object a motion which it 
received elsewhere, must necessarily 
cease to live as soon as its motion is at 
anend. Thus the being which is self- 
motive is the only being that is eternal, 
because it never is abandoned by its 
own properties, neither is this self-motion 
ever at an end; nay, this isthe fountain, 
this is the beginning of motion to all 
things that are thus subjects of motion. 
Now there can be no commencement of 
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what is aboriginal, for all things proceed 
from a beginning ; therefore a beginning 
can rise from no other cause, for if it 
proceeded from another cause it would 
not be aboriginal, which, if it have no 
commencement, certainly never has an 
end; for the primeval principle, if ex- 
tinct, can neither be reproduced from 
any other source, nor produce anything 
else from itself, because it is necessary 
that all things should spring from some 
original source.” 

* * * # 
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HELL, PURGATORY, AND 
HEAVEN. 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. 
Book XIV. ch. 2. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the 
world after death continued to reveal 
more and more fully its awful secrets. 
Hell, Purgatory, Heaven became more 
distinct, if it may be so said, more visible. 
Their site, their topography, their tor- 
ments, their trials, their enjoyments, 
became more conceivable, almost more 
palpable to sense: till Dante summed 
up the whole of this traditional lore, or 
at least, with a Poet’s intuitive sagacity, 
seized on all which was most imposing, 
effective, real, and condensed it in his 
three co-ordinate poems. That Hell had 
a jocal existence, that immatenial spirits 
suffered bodily and material torments, 
none, or scarcely one hardy speculative 
mind, presumed to doubt. Hell had 
admitted, according to legend, more 
than one visitant from this upper world, 
who returned to relate his fearful journey 
to wondering man: St. Farcy, St. Vettin, 
a layman Bernilo. But all these early 
descents interest us only as they may Le 
supposed or appear to have been faint 
types of the great Italian Poet. Dante 
is the one authorized topographer of the 
medieval Hell. His originality is no 
more called in question by these mere 
signs and manifestations of the pel deca 
belief, than by the existence and reality 
of those objects or scenes in external 
mature which he describes with such 
unrivalled truth, In Dante meet un- 
reconciled (who thought of or cared for 
their reconciliation ?) those strange con- 
tradictions, immaterial souls subject ¢o 
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material torments: spirits which had 
put off the mortal body, cognizable by 
the corporeal sense. The mediseval 
Hell had gathered from all ages, all 
lands, all races, its imagery, its denizens, 
its site, its access, its commingling hor- 
rors; from the old Jewish traditions, 
perhaps from the regions beyond the 
sphere of the Old Testament ; from the 
Pagan poets, with their black rivers, 
their Cerberus, their boatman and his 
crazy vessel ; perhaps from the Teutonic 
Hela, through some of the earlier visions. 


- Then came the great Poet, and reduced 


all this wild chaos to a kind of order, 
moulded it up with the cosmical notions 
of the times, and made it, as it were, one 
with the prevalent mundane system, 
Above all, he brought it to the ve 

borders of our world ; he made the life 
beyond the grave one with our presenc 
life ; he mingled in close and intimate 
relation the present and the future. Hell, 
Purgatory, Heaven, were but an imme- 
diate expansion and extension of the 
present world. And this is among the 
wonderful causes of Dante’s power, the 
realizing the unreal by the admixture of 
the real: even as in his imagery the 
actual, homely, every-day language or 
similitude mingles with and heightens 
the fantastic, the vague, the transmun- 
dane. What effect had Hell produced, 
if gs ee by ancient, almost immemo- 
rial objects of human detestation, Nim- 
rod or Iscariot, or Julian or Mohammed ? 
It was when Popes all but living, Kings 
but now gn their thrones, Guelfs who 
had hardly ceased to walk the streets of 
Florence, Ghibellines almost yet in exile, 
revealed their awful doom,—this it was 


| which, as it expressed the passions and 
‘the fears of mankind of an instant, ims 


mediate, actual, bodily, comprehensible 
place of torment; so, wherever it was 
read, it deepened that notion, and made 
it more distinct and natural. This was 
the Hell, conterminous to the earth, but 
separate, as it were, by a gulf passed b 

almost instantaneous transition, of which 
the Priesthood held the keys. These keys 
the audacious Poet had wrenched from 
their hands, and dared to tum on many 
of themselves, speaking even against 
Popes the sentence of condemnation, 
Of that which Hell, Purgatory, Heaven, 
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were in popular opinion during the 
Middle Ages, Dante was but the full, 
deep, concentred expression ; what he 
embodied in verse, ell men believed, 
feared, hoped. 

Purgatory had now its intermediate 
place between Heaven and Hell, as 
unquestioned, as undisturbed by doubt ; 
its existence was as much an article of 
uncontested popular belief as Heaven 
or Hell. It were as unjust and un- 
philosophical to attribute all the legen- 
dary lore which realized Purgatory to 
the sordid invention of the Churchman 
or the Monk, as it would be unhistori- 
cal to deny the use which was made of 
this superstition to exact tribute from 
the fears or the fondness of mankind. 
But the abuse grew out of the belief; 
the belief was not slowly, subtly, de- 
liberately instilled into the mind for 
the sake of the abuse. Purgatory, pos- 
sible with St. Augustine, probable with 
Gregory the Great, grew up, I am per- 
suaded, (its growth is singularly indis- 
tinct and untraceable, ) out of the mercy 
and modesty of the Priesthood. To 
the eternity of Hell torments there is 
and ever must be—notwithstanding the 
peremptory decrees of dogmatic theology 
and the reverential dread in so many 


religious minds of igi ites with what 
seems the language of the New Testa- 
ment—a tacit repugnance. But when 


the doom of every man rested on the lips 
of the Priest, on his absolution or refusal 
of absolution, that Priest might well 
tremble with some naturag awe—awe 
not confessed to himself—at dismissing 
the soul to an irrevocable, unrepealable, 
unchangeable destiny. He would not be 
averse tu pronounce a more mitigated, a 
reversible sentence. The keys of Heaven 
and of Hell were a fearful trust, a ter- 
rible responsibility; the key of Purga- 
tory might be used with far less pre- 
sumption, with less trembling confidence. 
Then came naturally, as it might seem, 
the strengthening and exaltation of the 
efficacy of prayer, of the efficacy of the 
teligious ceremonials, of the efficacy of 
the sacrifice of the altar, and the efficacy 
of the intercession of the Saints: and 
these all within the province, within the 
power, of the Sacerdotal Order. Their 
authority. their influence, their interven- 
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tion, closed not with the grave. The 
departed soul was still to a certain de- 
gree dependent upon the Priest. They 
had yet a mission, it might be of 
mercy; they had still some power of 
saving the soul after it had departed from 
the body. Their faithful love, theig in: 
exhaustible interest, might yet rescue the 
sinner; for he had not reached those 
gates—over which alone was written, 
‘* There is no hope ’—the gates of Hell. 
That which was a mercy, a consolation, 
became a trade, an inexhaustible source 
of wealth. Praying souls out of Pur- 
gatory by masses said on their behalf, 
became an ordinary office, an office 
which deserved, which could demand, 
which did demand,ethe most prodigal 
remuneration. It was later that the 
Indulgence, originally the remission of 
so much penance, of so many days, 
weeks, months, years, or of that which 
was the commutation for penance, so 
much almsgiving or munificence to 
churches or Churchmen, in sound at 
least extended (and mankind, the high 
and low vulgar of mankind, are gov- 
erned by sound) its significance: it was 
literally understood as the remission of 
so many years, sometimes centuries, of 
Purgatory. 

If there were living men to whom it 
had been vouchsafed to visit and te 
return and to reveal the secrets of remote 
and ternble Hell, there were those too 
who were admitted in vision, or in actual 
life to more accessible Purgatory, and 
brought back intelligence of its real local 
existence, and of the state of souls within 
its penitential circles. There is a legend 
of St. Paul himself; of the French monk 
St. Farcy; of Drithelm, related by 
Bede ; of the Emperor Charles the Fat, 
by William of Malmesbury. Matthew 
Paris relates two or three journeys of the 
Monk of Evesham, of Thurkill, an Essex 
peasant, be wild ean preg The 
Purgatory of St. Patrick, the Pu 
of Gan Miles, the vision of Alberic cf 
Monte Casino, were among the most 
popular and wide-spread legends of the 
ages preceding Dante; and as in Hell, 
so in Purgatory, Dante sums up in his 
noble verses the whole theory, the whole 
popular belief as to this intermediate 
sphere, 
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If Hell and Purgatory thus dimly 
divulged their gloomy mysteries, if they 
had been visited by those who returned 
to actual life, Heaven was unapproached, 
unayproachable. To be wrapt to the 
higher Ifeaven remained the privilege of 
the Apostle ; the popular conception was 
contént to rest in modest ignorance. 

~Fhough the Saints might descend on 
beneficent missions to the world of man; 
of the site of their beatitude, of the state 

of the Blessed, of the joys of the supernal 

world, they brought but vague and inde- 

finite tidings. In truth, the notion of 

Heaven was inextricably mingled up with 

the astronomical and cosmogonical as 
well as with the theological notions of 
the age. Dante’s Paradise blends the 
Ptolemaic system with the nine angelic 

circles of the Pseudo Dionysius; the 

material heavens in their nine circles ; 

above and beyond them, in the invisible 

heavens, the nine Hicrarchies ; and yet 

higher than the highest heavens the 

dwelling of the Ineffable Trinity. The 

Beatific Vision, whether immediate or 

to await the Last Day, had been eluded 

sather than determined, till the rash and 

resumptuous theology of Pope John 

XII. compelled a declaration from the 
Church. But yet this ascent to the Heaven 
of Heavens would seem from Dante, the 
best interpreter of the dominant concep- 
tions, to have been an especial privilege, 
if it may be so said, of the most Blessed 
of the Blessed, the Saint of Saints. 
There is a manifest gradation in Beati- 
tude and Sanctity. According to the 
universal cosmical theory, the Earth, 
the round and level Earth, was the 
centre of the whole system. It was 
usually supposed to be encircled by the 
vast, circumambient, endless ocean; 
but beyond that ocean (with a din 
reminiscence, 
apr hae Ficlds of the poets) was placed 
a Paradise, where the souls of men here- 
after to be blest awaited the final resur- 
rection. Dante takes the other theory : 
he peoples the nine material heavens— 
that is, the cycle of the Moon, Venus, 
Mercury, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
the fixed stars, and the firmament above, 
or the Pimum Mobile—with those who 
are almitted to a progressively advancing 
state of glory and biesscdness, All this, 
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it should seem, is below the ascending 
circles of the Celestial Hierarchies, that 
immediate vestibule or fore-court of the 
Holy of Holies, the Heaven of Heavens,. 
into which the most perfect of the Saints 
are admitted. They are commingled 
with, yet unabsorbed by, the Redeemer, 
in mystic union ; yet the mysticism still 
reverently endeavours to maintain some 
distinction in regard to this Light, which, 
as it has descended upon earth, is drawn 
up again to the Highest Heavens, and 
has a kind of communion with the yet 
Incommunicable Deity. That in all the 
Paradise of Dante there should be s 
dazzling sameness, a mystic indistinct- 
ness, an inseparable blending of the real 
and the unreal, is not wonderful, if we 
consider the nature of the subject, and 
the still more incoherent and incongruous 
popular conceptions which he had to 
represent and to harmonise. It is more 
wonderful that, with these few elements, 
Light, Music, and Mysticism, he should, 
by his singular talent of embodying the 
purely abstract and metaphysical thought 
in the liveliest imagery, represent such 
things with the most objective truth, yet 
without disturbing their fine spiritualism. 
The subtilist scholasticism is not more 
subtile than Dante. It is perhaps a bold 
assertion, but what is there on these 
transcendent subjects in the vast theology 
of Aquinas, of which the essence and 
sum is not in the Paradise of Dante? 
Dante, perhaps, though expressing to a 
great extent the popular conception of 
Heaven, is gs much by his innate sub- 
limity above it, as St. Thomas himself. 





THE VISION OF FRATE AL. 
BERICO. 


Wright, St. Patrick's Purgatory, p. rr8 


Alberic, when he wrote his vision, 
was a monk of Monte Cassino. His 
father was a baron, lord of the castle de® 
Sette Fratelli, in the Campagna of 
Rome. In his tenth year, the child 
Alberic was seized with a languor, and 
Jay nine days and nine nights in a trance, 
to all appearance dead. As soon as he 
had fallen into this condition, a white 
bird, like a dove, came and put its bill 
into his mouth, and seemed to lift him 
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up, and then he saw St. Peter and two 
angels, who carried him to the lower 
regions. St. Peter told him that he 
would see the least torments first, and 
afterwards, successively, the more terrible 
punishments of the other world. They 
came first to a place filled with red-hot 
burning cinders and boiling vapour, in 
which little children were purged ; those 
of one year old being subjected to this 
torment during seven days ; those of two 
years, fourteen days; and so on, in pro- 
portion to their age. Then they entered 
a terrible valley, in which Alberic saw a 
great number of persons plunged to dif- 
ferent depths, according to their different 
degrees of criminality, in frost, and cold, 
and ice, which consumed them like fire ; 
these were adulterers, and people who 
had led impure lives. Then they ap- 
proached a still more fearful valley, filled 
with trees, the branches of which were 
long spikes, on which hung women 
transfixed through their breasts, while 
venomous serpents were sucking them ; 
these were women who had refused pity 
to orphans. Other women, who had 
been faithless to the marriage bed, were 
suspended by the hair over raging fires. 
Next he saw an iron ladder, three hun- 
dred and sixty cubits long, red hot, and 
under it a great boiler of melted oil, 
vitch, and resin; married persons who 
iad not been continent on sabbaths and 
holy days were compelled to mount this 
ladder, and ever as they were obliged to 
quit their hold by the heat, they dropped 
into the boiler below. Thew they beheld 
vast fires in which were burnt the souls 
of tyrannical and cruel lords, and of 
women who had destroyed their off- 
spring. Next was a great space full of 
fire like blood, in which homicides were 
thrown; and after this there stood an 
immense vessel filled with boiling brass, 
tin, lead, sulphur, and resin, in which 
were immersed during three years those 
who had encouraged wicked priests. 
They next came to the mouth of the 
infernal pit, (os safiraalis baratri,) a vast 
guif, dark, and emitting an intolerable 
stench, and full of screaming and howi- 
ing. By the.pit was a serpent of infinite 
magnitude, bound by a great chain, the 
tne end of which seemed to be fastened 
in the pit ; before the mouth of this ser- 
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pat stood a multitude of souls, which 
e sucked in like flies at each breath, 
and then, with the return of respiration, 
blew them out scorched to sparks ; aud 
this process continued till the souls were 
purged of their sins. The pit was se 
dark that Alberic could not see what 
was going on in hell. After quitting 
this spot, Alberic was conducted first to 
a valley in which persons who had com: 
mitted sacrilege were burnt in a sea of 
flames ; then to a pit of fire in which 
simonists were punished; next to a place 
filled with flames, and with serpents and 
dragons, in which were tormented those 
who, having embraced the monastic pro- 
fession, had quitted it and returned to a 
secular life; and afterwards to a great 
black lake of sulphureous water, full of 
serpents and scorpions, in which the 
souls of detractors and false witnesses 
were immersed to the chin, and their 
faces continually flogged with serpents 
by demons who hovered over them. On 
the borders of hell, Alberic saw two 
‘‘malignant spirits” in the form of a 
dog and a lion, which he was told blew 
out from their fiery mouths all the tor- 
ments that were outside of hell, and ar 
every breath the souls before them were 
wafted each into the peculiar punish- 
ment appropriated to him. The visitor 
was here left for a moment by his con- 
ductors; and the demons seized upon 
him, and would have thrown him into 
the fire, had not St. Peter suddenly 
arrived to rescue him. He was carried 
thence to a fair plain, where he saw 
thieves carrying heavy collars of iron, 
red hot, about their necks, hands, and 
feet. He saw herea cet burning pitchy 
river, issuing from hell, and an iron 
bridge over it, which appeared very 
broad and easy for the virtuous to pass ; 
but when sinners attempted it, it became 
narrow as a thread, and they fell over 
into the river, and afterwards attempted 
it again, but were not allowed to pass 
until they had been sufficiently boiled to 
purge them of their sins. After this the 
Apostle showed Alberic an extensive 
plain, three days’ and three nights’ 
journey in breadth, covered with thorns 
and brambles, in which souls were 
hunted and tormented by a demon 
mounted on a great and swift dragon, 
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and their clothing and limbs torn to 
pieces by the thorns as they endeavoured 
to escape from him; by degrees they 
were purged. of their sins, and became 
lighter, so that they could run faster, 
until at last they escaped into a very 
pleasant plain, filled with purified souls, 
whefe their torn members and garments 
were immediately restored; and here 
Alberic saw monks and mgrtyrs, and 
good people, in great joy. Ile then 

roceeded through the habitations of the 
lessed. In the midst of a beautiful 
plain, covered with flowers, rose the 
mountain of paradise, with the tree at 
the top. After having conducted the 
visitor through the seven heavens, the 
last of which was held by Saturn, they 
brought him to a wall, and let him look 
over, but he was forbidden to tell what 
he had seen on the other side. They 
subsequently carried him through the 
different regions of the world, and 
showed him many extraordinary things, 
and, among the rest, some persons sub- 
jected to purgatorial punishments in dif- 
ferent places on the earth, 





THE VISION OF WALKELIN. 


Odericus Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, Book 
VIII. ch. 17. Tr. by Thomas Forester, 


IT consider that I ought not to suppress 
and pass over in silence what happened 
to a certain priest of the diocese of 
Lisieux in the beginning of January. In 
a village called Bonneval there was a 
priest named Walkelin who served the 
church of St. Aubin of Anjou, who from 
a monk became bishop and confessor. 
At the commencement of the month of 
January, 1091, this priest was summoned 
in the night-time, as the occasion re- 
quired, to visit a sick man who lived at 
the farthest extremity of his parish. As 
he was pursuing his solitary road home- 
wards, far from any habitation of man, 
he heard a great noise like the tramp of 
a numerous body of troops, and thought 
within himself that the sounds proceeded 
from the army of Robert de Belésme on 
their march to lay siege to the castle of 
Courci. The moon, being in her eighth 
day in the constellation of the Ram, shed 
a clear light, so that it was easy to find 
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the way. Now the priest was young, 
undaunted, and bold, and of a powerful 
and active frame of body. However, he 
hesitated when the sounds, which seemed 
to proceed from troops on the march, 
first reached his ears, and began to 
consider whether he should take to 
flight to avoid being laid hold of and 
discourteously stripped by the worthless 
camp followers, or manfully stand on his 
defence if any one molested him. Just 
then he espied four medlar-trees in a 
field at a good distance from the path, 
and determined to seek shelter behind 
them, as fast as he could, until the 
cavalry had passed. But as he was 
running he was stopped by a man of 
enormous stature, armed with a massive 
club, who, raising his weapon above hig 
head, shouted to him, ‘‘Stand! Tak, 
not a step farther!’ The priest, frozer: 
with terror, stood motionless, leaning on 
his staff. The gigantic club-bearer also 
stood close to him, and, without offering 
to do him any injury, quietly waited for 
the passage of the troop. And now, 
behold, a great crowd of people came by 
on foot, carrying on their heads and 
shoulders sheep, clothes, furniture, and 
moveables of all descriptions, such as 
tobbers are in the habit of pillaging. 
All were making great lamentations, 
and urging one another to hasten their 
steps. Among them the priest recog- 
nized a number of his neighbours who 
had lately died, and heard them bewail- 
ing the excruciating sufferings with which 
they were tormented for their evil deeds, 
They were followed by a troop of corpse- 
bearers, who were joined by the giant 
already mentioned. These carried as 
many as fifty biers, each of which was 
borne by two bearers, On these were 
seated a number of men of the size ot 
| dwarls, but whose heads were as large 
as barrels. Two Ethiopians also carried 
an immense trunk of a tree, to which a 
pe wretch was rudely bound, who, in 

is tortures, filled the air with fearful 
cries of anguish ; for a horrible demon 
sat on the same trunk and goaded his 
loins and back with red-hot spurs until 
the blood streamed from them. al< 
kelin distinctly recognized in this wretch 
the assassin of Stephen the priest, and 
‘was witness to the intolerable tortures 
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he suffered for the innocent blood he 
shed two years before, since which he 
had died without penance for so foul a 
crime. 

Then followed a crowd of women who 
seemed to the priest to be innumerable. 
They were mounted on horseback, riding 
in female fashion, with women’s saddles 
which were stuck with red-hot nails. 
The wind often lifted them a cubit from 
their saddles, and then let them drop 
again on the sharp points. Their 
haunches thus punctured with the burn- 
ing nails, and suffering horrible torments 
from the wounds and the scorching heat, 
the women pitiably ejaculated, Woe! 
woe! and made operf confession of the 
sins for which they were punished, 
undergoing in this manner fire and stench 
and unutterable tortures for the obscene 
allurements and filthy delights to which 
they had abandoned themselves when 
living among men. In this company 
the priest recognized several noble 
ladies, and beheld the palfreys and 
mules with the women’s litters of others 
who were still alive. 

The priest stood fixed to the spot at 
this spectacle, his thoughts deeply en- 
gaged in the reflections it suggested. 

resently, however, he saw pass before 
him a numerous company of clergy and 
monks, with their rulers and judges, the 
bishops and abbots carrying crosiers in 
their hands. The clergy and bishops 
wore black copes, and the abbots and 
monks cowls of the same hue. They all 
groaned and wailed, and some of them 
called to Walkelin, and impldred him, 
in the name of their former friendship, 
to pray for them. The priest reported 
that he saw among them many who 
were highly esteemed, and who, in 
human estimation, were now associated 
with the saints in heaven. He recognized 
in the number Hugh, Bishop of Lisieux, 
and those eminent abbots, Manier of 
Evroult and Gerbert of Fontenelles, 
with many others whose names I either 
forget, or have no desire to publish. 
Human judgment is often fallible, but 
the eye of God seeth the inmost thoughts ; 
for man looks only to outward appear- 
ances, God searcheth the heart. In the 
realms of eternal bliss the clear light of 
an endless day is shed on all around, and 
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the children of the kingdom triumph in 
the joys which attend perfect holiness, 
Nothing that is unrighteous is done 
there ; nothing that is polluted can enter 
there ; no uncleanness, no impurity, is 
there found. All the dross of carnal 
desires is therefore consumed in the fires 
of purgatory, and purified by sufferings 
of various degrees as the Judge eterna 
ordains. So that as a vessel cleansed 
from rust and thoroughly polished is lail 
up in a treasury, so the soul, purified 
from all taint of sin, is admitted into 
Paradise, where it enjoys perfect happi- 
ness unalloyed by fear or care. 

The priest, trembling at these appal- 
ling scenes, still rested on his staff, ex- 
pecting apparitions still more terrible. 
And now there followed an immense 
army in which no colour was visible, but 
only blackness and fiery flames. All 
were mounted on great war-horses, and 
fully armed as if they were prepared for 
immediate hattle, and they carried black 
banners. ‘There were seen Richard and 
Baldwin, the sons of Count Gilbert, who 
were lately dead, with so many others 
that I cannot enumerate them. Among 
the rest was Landri of Orbec, who was 
killed the same year, and who accosted 
the priest, and, uttering horrible cries, 
charged him with his commissions, ur- 
gently begging him to carry a message 
to his wife. Upon this the troops who 
marched before and after him interrupted 
his cries, and said to the priest: ‘‘ Believe 
not Landri, for he is a deceiver.” This 
man had been a viscount and a lawyer, 
and had raised himself from a very low 
origin by his talents and merit. He 
decided causes and affairs according to 
his own pleasure, and perverted judg- 
ment for bribes, actuated more by avarice 
and duplicity than by a sense of what 
was right. He was therefore justly 
devoted to flagrant punishment, and 
publicly denounced by his associates as 
aliar, In this company no one flattered 
him, and no one had recourse to his 
cunning loquacity. He, who while it 
was in his power had shut his ears to 
the cries of the poor, was now in his 
torments, treated as an execrable wretch 
who was unfit to be heard. 

Walkelin having seen these countless 
troops of soldiers pass, on reflection, 
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said within himself: ‘* Doubtless these 
are Harlequin’s people; I have often 
heard of their being seen, but I laughed 
at the stories, having never had any 
certain ‘proofs of such things. Now, 
indeed, I assuredly behold the ghosts of 
the departed, but no one will believe me 
avhen I tell the tale, unless I can exhibit 
to mortal eyes some tangible proof of 
what I have seen. I will therefore 
mount one of the horzes which are fol- 
lowing the troop without any riders, and 
will take it home and show it my neigh- 
bours to convince them that I speak 
the truth.” Accordingly, he forthwith 
snatched the reins of a black steed ; but 
the animal burst vielently from his hold, 
and galloped away among the troops of 
Ithiopians. The priest was disappointed 
at the failure of fis enterprise ; but he 
was young, bold, and light-hearted, as 
well as agile and strong. He therefore 
stationed himself in the middle of the 
path, prepared for action, and, the mo- 
ment a horse came up, laid his hand 
upon it. The horse stopped, ready for 
him to mount without difficulty, at tne 
same time snorting from his nostrils a 
cloud of vapour as large as a full-grown 
sak, The priest then placed his left 
foot in the stirrup, and, seizing the reins, 
Jaid his hand on the saddle; but he 
instantly felt that his foot rested on red- 
hot iron, and the hand with which he 
held the bridle was fiozen with insupport- 
able cold which penetrated to his vitals. 
While this was passing, four terrific 
knights came up, and, uttering horrible 
cries, shouted to him: ‘‘ What do you 
want with our horses? You shall come 
with us. No one of our company had 
injured you, when you began layin 
our hands on what belone to us,’ 
he priest, in great alarm, let go the 
horse, and three of the knights attempting 
to seize him, the fourth said to them: 
‘‘Let him go, and allow me to speak 
with him, for I wish to make him the 
bearer of a message to my wife and chil- 
dren.” He then said to the priest, who 
stood trembling with fright: ‘* Listen to 
me, 1 beseech you, and tell my wife 
what I say.” The priest replied: “I 
know not who you are, or who is your 
wife.” The knight then said: ‘‘I am 
William de Glos, son of Barno, and was 
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once the renowned steward of William 
de Breteuil and his father William, Earl 
of Hereford. While in the world I 
abandoned myself to evil deeds and 
plunder, and was guilty of more crimes 
than can be recounted. But, above al, 
I am tormented for my usuries. I once 
lent money to a poor man, and received 
as security a mill which belonged to him, 
and, as he was not able to discharge the 
debt, I kept the mortgage property and 
left it to my heirs, disinheriting my 
debtor’s family. You see that I have in 
my mouth a bar of hot iron from the 
mill, the weight of which I feel to be 
more oppressive than the tower of 
Rouen. ‘Tell, therefore, my wife Bea- 
trice, and my son Roger, to afford me 
relief by speedily restoring to the right 
heir the pledge, from which they have 
received more than I advanced.” The 
priest replied: ‘* William de Glos died 
long ago, and this is a commission which 
no Christian man can undertake. I 
know neither who you are, nor who are 
your heirs. If I should venture to tell 
such a tale to Roger de Glos, or his 
brothers, or to their mother, they would 
laugh me to scorn, as one out of his 
wits.” Ifowever, William continued 
still to persist in his earnest entreaties, 
and furnished him with many sure and 
well-known tokens of his identity. The 
Eee understood very well all he heard, 
ut pretended not to comprehend it. A¢ 
length, overcome by importunities, he 
consented to what the kmght requested, 
and engayed to do what was required, 
Upon this, William repeated again all 
he had said, and impressed it upon his 
companion during a long conversation, 
The priest, however, bevan to consider 
that he durst not convey to any one the 
execrable message of a damned spirit, 
‘Tt is not right,” he said, ‘‘to publish 
such things; I will on no account tell to 
any one what you require of me.” Upon 
this, the knight was filled with rape, 
and, seizing him by the throat, dragged 
him along on the ground, uttering ter. 
rible imprecrations. ‘The prisoner felt 
the hand which grasped him burni 
like fire, and in this deep extremity crie 
aloud: ‘‘ Help me, O holy Mary, the 
lorious mother of Christ!” No sooner 
ad he invoked the compassionate mother 
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than the aid of the Son of God was 
afforded him, according to the Almighty’s 
disposing will For a horseman imme- 
diately rode up, with a sword in his right 
hand, and, brandishing it over Roger’s 
head, exclaimed: ‘‘ Will ye kill my 
brother, ye accursed ones? Loose him 
and begone!”? The knights instantly 
fled and followed the black troops. 
When they had all passed by, the 
horseman, remaining alone in the road 
with Walkelin, said to him, ‘‘Do you 
not know me?” The priest answered, 
**No.”’? The other said : ‘Iam Robert, 
son of Ralph le Blond, and your bro- 
ther.” The priest was much astonished 
at this unexpected occurrence, and much 
troubled at what he had seen and heard, 
as we have just related, when the knight 
began to remind him of a number of 
things which happened in their youth, 
and to give him many well-known tokens. 
The priest had a clear recollection of all 
that was told him, but not daring to 
confess it, he stoutly denied all know- 
ledge of the circumstances. At length 
the knight said to him: ‘‘I am astonished 
at your hardness of heart and stupidity ; 
it was I who brought you up on your 
parents’ death, and loved you more than 
any one living. I sent you to school in 
France, supplied you plentifully with 
clothes and money, and did all in my 
power to benefit you in every way. You 
seem now to have forgotten all this, and 
will not even condescend to recognize 
me.”’ At length the priest, after being 
abundantly furnished with exact particu- 
lars, became convinced by such certain 
proofs, and, bursting into tears, openly 
admitted the truth of what he had heard. 
His brother then said: ‘‘ You deserve 
to die, and to be dragged with us to 
sabia of the torments we suffer, 
cause you have rashly laid hands on 
things which belong to our reprobate 
crew ; no other living man ever dared 
to make such an attempt. But the mass 
you sang to-day has saved you from 
penshing. It is also permitted me thus 
to appear to you, and unfold to you my 
Wretched condition. After I had con- 
ferred with you in Normandy, I took 
ve of you and crossed over to England, 
where, by the Creator’s order, my life 
ended, and I have undergone intense 
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suffering for the grievous sins with which 
I was burdened. It is flaming armour 
which you see us bear, it poisons us with 
an infernal stench, weighs us down with 
its intolerable weight, and scorches us 
with heat which is inextinguishable! 
Hitherto I have been tormented with 
unutterable sufferings, but when yok 
were ordained in England, and sang 
your first miass for the faithful departed, 
your father Ralph was released from 
Purgatory, and my shield, which was a 
great torment to me, fell from my arm, 
I still, as you see, carry a sword, but 1 
confidently expect to be relieved of that 
burden in the course of a year.” 

While the knight was thus talking, 
the priest, attentively Ystening to him, 
espied a mass of clotted gore, in the 
shape of a man’s head, at the other's 
heels, round his spurs, and in great 
amazement said to him: ‘* Whose is 
this clotted blood which clings to your 
spurs?” The knight replied: ‘*It is 
not blood, but fire; and it weighs me 
down more than if I had Mount St. 
Michael to carry. Once I used sharp 
and bright spurs when I was hurrying tc 
shed blood, and now I justly carry this 
enormous weight at my heels, which is 
so intolerakly burdensome, that I am 
unable to express the severity of my 
sufferings. Men ought to reflect on 
these things without ceasing, and to 
dread and beware, lest they, for their 
sins, Should undergo such chastisements. 
IT am not permitted, my brother, to con- 
verse longer with you, for I must hasten 
to follow this unhappy troop. Remember 
me, I pray you, and give the succour of 
your prayers and alms. In one year 
after Palm Sunday I trust to be saved, 
and by the mercy of the Creator released 
from all my torments. And you, consider 
well your own state, and prudently 
mend your life, which is blemished by 
many vices, for know, it will not be 
very long. Now be silent, bury in your 
own bosom the things you have so un- 
expectedly seen and heard, and do not 
venture to tell them to any one for three 
days.” 

ith these words the knight hastened 
away. The priest was scriously ill fora 
whole week; as soon as he began to 
recover his strength, be went to [Lisieux 
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and related al! that had happened to 
Kishop Gilbert m regular order, and 
obtained, on his petition, the salutary 
remedies _he needed. He afterwards 
lived in good health almost fifteen years, 
and I heard what I have written, and 
more which has escaped my memory, 
fiom his own mouth, and saw the mark 
on his face left by the hand of the 
‘terrible knight. I have committed the 
account to writing for the edification of 
my readers, that the righteous may be 
confirmed in their good resolutions, and 
the wicked repent of their evil deeds, 
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Saynt Brandon, the holy man, was a 
monke, and borne in Yrlonde, and there 
he was abbot of an hous wherein were a 
thousand monkes, and there he ladde a 
full strayte and holy lyfe, in grete 
penaunce and abstynence, and he 
governed his monkes ful vertuously. 
And than within shorte tyme after, there 
came to hym an holy abbot that hyght 
Beryne to vysyte hym, and eche of them 
was joyfull of other; and than saynt 
Brandon began to tell to the abbot 
Beryne of many wonders that he had 
seen in dyverse Jondes. And whan 
Beryne herde that of saynt Brandon, he 
began to sygh, and sore wepte. And 
saynt Brandon comforted him in the 
best wyse he coude, sayenge, ‘‘ Ye come 
hyther for to be joyfull with me, and 
therefore for Goddes love leve your 
mournynge, and tell me what mervayles 
ye have seen in the grete see occean, 
that compasseth all the worlde aboute, 
and all other waters comen out of hym, 
whiche renneth in all the partyes of the 
erth.” 

And than Beryne began to tell to 
saynt Brandon and to his monkes the 
mervaylles that he had seen, full sore 
wepynge, and sayd, ‘‘I have a sone, his 
name is Meruoke, and he was a monke 
of grete fame, whiche had grete desyre 
to seke aboute by shyppe in dyverse 
countrees, to fynde a solytary place 
wherein he myght dwell secretly out 
of the besynesse of the worlde, for to 
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serve God quyetly with more devo- 
cyon; and I counseyled hym to a hed 
into an ylonde ferre in the see, be- 
sydes the Mountaynes of Stones, whiche 
is ful well knowen, and than he made 
hym redy and sayled thyder with his 
monkes. And whan he came thyder, 
he lyked that place full well, where he 
and his monkes served our Lorde full 
devoutly.” And than Beryne sawe in 
a visyon that this monke Meruoke was 
sayled ryght ferre eestwarde into the 
see more than thre dayes saylynge, and 
sodeynly to his semynge there came a 
derke cloude and overcovered them, 
that a grete parte of the daye they sawe 
no lyght ; and as our Lorde wold, the 
cloude passed awaye, and they sawe a 
full fayr ylond, and thyderwarde they 
drewe. In that ylonde was joye and 
myrth ynough, and all the erth of that 
ylonde shyned as bryght as the sonne, 
and there were the fayrest trees and 
herbes that ever ony man sawe, and 
there were many precyous stones shyn- 
ynge bryght, and every herbe there 
was ful of fygures, and every tree ful 
of fruyte; so that it was a glorious 
sight, and an hevenly joye to abyde 
there. And than there came to them 
a fayre yonge man, and full curtoysly 
he welcomed them all, and called every 
monke by his name, and sayd that 
they were much bounde to prayse the 
name of our Lorde Jesu, that wold of 
his grace shewe to them that glorious 
place, where is ever day, and never 
night, and this place is called paradyse 
terrestre. But by this ylonde is an 
other ylonde wherein no man may 
come. And this yonge man sayd to 
them, ‘‘ Ye have ben here halfe a yere 
without meet, drynke, or slepe.” And 
they supposed that they had not ben 
there the space of half an houre, so 
mery and joyfull they were there. And 
the yonge man tolde them that this is 
the place that Adam and [ve dwelte 
in fyrst, and ever should have dwelled 
here, yf that they had not broken the 
commaundement of God. And than 
the yonge man brought them to ere 
sh agayn, and sayd they might no 
tgs abyde there; and whan they 
were all shypped, sodeynly this yonge 
man vanysshed away out of theyr right, 
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And than within shorte tyme after, by 
the purveyaunce of our Lorde Jesu, 
they came to the abbey where saynt 
Brandon dwelled, and than he with his 
bretherne receyved them goodly, and 
deraunded where they had ben so 
longe ; and they sayd, ‘‘We have ben 
in the Londe of Byheest, to-fore the 
gates of Paradyse, where as is ever daye, 
and never night.” And they sayd all 
that the place is full delectable, for yet 
all theyr clothes smelled of the swete 
and joyfull place. And than saynt Bran- 
don purposed soone after for to seke that 
place by Goddes helpe, and anone began 
to purvey for a good shyppe, and a 
stronge, and vytaylled it for vij. yere ; 
and than he toke his leve of all his 
bretherne, and toke xij. monkes with 
him. But or they entred into the shyppe 
they fasted x]. dayes, and lyved devoutly, 
and eche of them receyved the sacra- 
ment. And whan saynt Brandon with 
his xij. monkes were entred into the 
shyppe, there came other two of his 
monkes, and prayed hym that they 
myght sayle with hym. And than he 
sayd, ‘*‘ Ye may sayle with me, but one 
of you shall go to hell, or ye come 
agayn.” But not for that they wold go 
with hym. 

And than.saynt Brandon badde the 
rial an to wynde up the sayle, and 
forth they sayled in Goddes name, so that 
on the morow they were out of syght of 
ony londe ; and xl. dayes and xl. nightes 
after they sayled playn eest, and than 
they sawe an ylonde terre fro them, and 
they sayled thyder-warde as faSt as they 
coude, and they sawe a grete roche of 
stone appere above all the water, and 
thre dayes they sayled aboute it or they 
coude gete in to the place. But at the 
last, by the purveyaunce of God, they 
founde a lytell haven, and there went a- 
londe everychone. .... 

And than they sayled forth, and came 
soone after to that lond ; but bycause of 
lytell depthe in some place, and in some 
place were grete rockes, but at the last 
they wente upon an ylonde, wenynge to 
them they had ben safe, and made ther- 
on a fyre for to dresse theyr dyner, but 
saynt Brandon abode styll in the shyppe. 
And whan the fyre was ryght hote, and 
the meet nygh soden, than this ylonde 


began to move; whereof the monkes 
were aferde, and fledde anone to the 
shyppe, and lefte the fyre and neet be- 
hynde them, and mervayled sore of the 
movyng. And saynt Brandon comforted 
them, and sayd that it was a grete fisshe 
named Jasconye, whiche laboureth nyght 
and daye to put his tayle in his moutle 
but for gretnes he may not. And than 
anone they sayled west thre dayes and 
thre nyghtes or they sawe ony londe, 
wherfore they were ryght hevy. But 
soone after, as God wold, they sawe a 
fayre ylonde, full of floures, herbes, and 
trees, wherof they thanked God of his 
good grace, and anone they went on 
londe. And whan they had gone longe 
in this, they founde a full fayre well, and 
therby stode a fayre trée, full of bowes, 
and on every bough sate a fayre byrde, 
and.they sate so thycke on the tree that 
unneth ony lefe of the tree myght be 
seen, the nombre of them was so grete, 
and they songe so meryly that it was an 
hevenly noyse to here. Wherfore saynt 
Brandon kneled down on his knees, and 
wepte for joye, and made his prayers 
devoutly unto our Lord God to knowe 
what these byrdes ment. And than 
anone one of the byrdes fledde fro the 
tree to saynt Brandon, and he with 
flykerynge of his wynges made a full 
mery noyse lyke a fydle, that hym semed 
he herde never so joyfull a melodye. 
And than saynt Brandon commaunded 
the byrde to tell hym the cause why they 
sate so thycke on the tree, and sange so 
meryly. And than the byrde = sayd, 
‘*Somtyme we were aungels in heven, 
but whan our mayster Lucyfer fell down 
into hell for his hygh pryde, we fell with 
hym for our offences, some hyther, and 
some lower, after the qualyte of theyr 
trespace; and bycause our trespace is 
but lytell, therfore our Lorde hath set us 
here out of all pyane in full grete joye 
and myrth, atter his pleasynge, here to 
serve hym on this tree in the best maner 
that we can. The Sonday is a day of 
rest fro all worldly occupacyon, and, 
therfore, that daye all we be made as 
whyte as ony snow, for to prayse our 
Lorde in the best wyse we may.” And 
than this byrde sayd to saynt Brandon, 
“*Tt is xij. monethes past that ve de- 
parted fro your abbey, and in the vij, 
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yere hereafter ye shall se the place that 
ye desyre to come, and all this vij. yere 
ye shal kepe your Eester here with us 
every yere, and in the ende of the vij. 
yere ye shal come into the Londe of 
Byhest.”? And this was on Eester daye 
that the byrde sayd these wordes to 
gaynt Brandon. And than this fowle 
flewe agayn to his felawes that sate on 
the tree. And than all the byrdes be- 
gan to synge evensonge so meryly, that 
it was an hevenly noyse to here; and 
after souper saynt Brandon and his fel- 
awes wentc to bedde, and slepte well, 
and on the morowe they arose betymes, 
and than those byrdes began matyns, 
pryme, and houres, and all suche service 
as Chrysten men use to synge..... 
And seven dayes they sayled alwaye 
in that clere water. And than there 
came a south wynde and drove the 
shyppe north-warde, where as they sawe 
an ylonde full derke and full of stenche 
and smoke ; and there they herde grete 
blowynge and blastyng of belowes, but 
they myght se no thynge, but herde 
grete thondrynge, whereof they were 
sore aferde and blyssed them ofte. And 
soone after there came one stertynge out 
all brennynge in fyre, and stared full 
gastly on them with grete staryng eyen, 
of whome the monkes were agast, and at 
his departyng from them he made the 
horryblest crye that myght be herde. 
And soone there came a grete nombre 
ef fendes and assayled them with hokes 
@nd brennyngc yren malles, whiche ranne 
on the water, folowyng fast theyr 
shyppe, in suche wyse that it semed all 
-he see to be on a fyre ; but by the wyll 
of God they had no power to hurte ne to 
greve them, ne theyr shyppe. Wher- 
fore the fendes began to rore and crye, 
and threwe theyr hokes and mally at 
them. And they than were sore aitrde, 
and piayed to God for comforte and 
helpe; for they sawe the fendes all 
about the shyppe, and them semed that 
all the ylonde and the see to be on a 
fyre. And with a sorowfull crye all 
the fendes departed fro them and re- 
turned to the place that they came fro, 
And than saynt Brandon tolde to them 
that this was a parte of hell, and ther- 
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dredefull place or they came home 
agayne. And than came the south wynde 
and drove them ferther into the ape 
where they sawe an hyll all on fyre, an 
a foule smoke and stenche comyng from 
thens, and the fyre stode on eche syde of 
the hyll lyke a wall all brennynge, 
And than one of his monkes began to 
crye and wepe ful sore, and sayd that 
his ende was comen, and that he might 
abyde no lenger in the shyppe, and 
anone he lepte out of the shyppe into 
the see, and than he cryed and rored full 
pyteously, cursynge the tyme that he 
was borne, and also fader and moder 
that bygate him, bycause they sawe no 
better to his correccyon in his yonge 
age, ‘‘for now I must go to perpetual 

ayne.”’ And than the sayenge of saynt 

randon was veryfyed that he sayd to 
hym whan he entred into the shyppe. 
Therfore it is good a man to do penaunce 
and forsake synne, for the houre of deth 
is eaten Os 

And than anone the wynde turned 
into the north, and drove the sh 
into the south, whiche sayled vij. dayes 
contynually ; and they came to a grete 
rocke standynge in the see, and theron 
sate a naked man in full grete mysery 
and payne; for the wawes of the see 
had so beten his body ‘hat.all the flesshe 
was gone off, and nothynge lefte but 
synewes and bare bones. And whar 
the wawes were gone, there was a canvas 
that henge over his heed whiche bette his 
body full sore with the blowynge of the 
wynde ; and also there were two oxe 
tongues and a grete stone that he sate 
on, whiche dyd hym full grete ease 
And than saynt Brandon charged hym to 
tell hym what he was. And he sayd, 
‘*My name is Judas, that solde our 
Lorde Jesu Chryst for xxx. pens, whiche 
sytteth here moche wretchedly, how be 
it | am worthy to be in the gretest payne 
that is; but our Lorde is so mercyfull 
that he hath rewarded me better than I 
have deserved, for of ryght my place is 
in the brennynge hell; but I am here 
but certayne tymes of the yere, that is, 
fro Chrystmasse to twelfth daye, and fre 
Eester tyll Whytsontyde be and 
every feestfull daye of our 


ady, and 
tore he charged them to be stedfast in| every Saterdaye at noone tyll Sanday 
the {ayth, for they shold yet se many a! that evensonge be done; but all otheg 
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tymes I lye styll in hell in ful brennynge | that nyght suffred grete payne bycause 
fyre with Pylate, Herode, and Cayphas; | they brought not Judas, and sayd that 
therfore accursed be the tyme that ever|he shold suffre double payne the sixe 


I knewe them.’’ And than Judas prayed | dayes folowynge. 


And they toke than 


saynt Brandon to abyde styll there all | Judas tremblynge for fere with them to 
that nyght, and that he wolde kepe hym | payne. 


there styll that the fendes sholde not 
fetche hym to hell. And he sayd, 
“ With Goddes helpe thou shalt abyde 
here all this nyght.” And than he asked 
Judas what cloth that was that henge 
over his heed. And he sayd it was a 
cloth that he gave unto a lepre, whiche 
was none w’th the money that he stale 
fro our Lor e whan he bare his purse, 
‘‘wherfore sz dothe to me grete payne 
now in bety.ng my face with the blow- 
ynge of the wynde; and these two oxe 
tongues that hange here above me, I 
gave them somtyme to two preestes to 
praye for me. I bought them with myne 
owne money, and therfore they ease me, 
bycause the fysshes of the see knawe on 
them and spare me. And this stone that 
I syt on laye somtyme in a desolate 
lace where it eased 10 man; and I toke 
It thens and lJayd it in a foule waye, 
where it dyd moche ease to them that 
went by that waye, and therfore it 
easeth me now; for every good dede 
shall be rewarded, and every evyll dede 
shal be punysshed.” And the Sondaye 


agaynst even there came a grete multi-’ 


tude of fendes blastyng and rorynge, and 
badde saynt Brandon go thens, that they 
myght have theyr servaunt Judas, ‘‘ for 
we dare not come in the presence of our 
mayster, but yf we brynge hym, to hell 
with us.” And saynt Brandon sayd, ‘I 
lette not you do your maysters com- 
maundement, but by the power of our 
Lorde Jesu Chiryst I charge you to leve 
hym this nyght tyll to morow.” ‘‘ How 
darest thou helpe hym that so solde his 
mayster for xxx. pens to the Jewes, and 
caused hym also to dye the moost shame- 
full deth upon the crosse?” And than 
saynt Brandon charged the fendes by his 
passyon that they sholde not noy hym 
that nyght. And than the fendes went 
theyr way rorynge and cryenge towarde 
hell to theyr mayster, the grete devyil. 
And than Judas thanked saynt Brandon 
&0 rewfully that it was pité to se, and on 
the morowe the fendes came with an 

ble noyse, sayenge that they had 





ICELANDIC VISION. 


From the Poetic Edda. Tr. by Wright, St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, p. 177. 


In the Norni’s seat 

sat I nine days ; 

thence I was carried on a horse ; 
the sun of the Gygiars 

shone grimly 

out of the apertures of the clouds. 


Without and within ° 

I seemed to go through a! 

the seven lower worlds : 

above and below 

sought I a better way, 

where I might have a more agreeable journey, 


I must relate 

what I first saw, 

when I was come into the places of torment ; 
scorched birds, 

which were souls, 

fled numerous as flies. 


From the west saw I fly 

the dragons of expectation, 

and open the way of the fire-powerful ; 
they beat their wings, 

so that everywhere it appeared to me 
that earth and heaven burst, 


The sun’s hart 

I saw go from the south, 

him led two together : 

his feet 

stood on the ground, 

and his horns touched heaven. 


From the north saw I ride 

the people’s sons, 

and they were seven together ; 
with full horns 

they drunk the pure mead 

from the fountain of heaven’s lord. 


The wind became quiet, 

the waters ceased to flow; 
then heard I a fearful sound : 
for their husbands 

shameless women 

ground earth to food. 


Bloody stones 
poe oe aaa 

ragged sorrowfully ; 
their bleeding hearts hung 
out of their breasts, 
weary with much grief, 
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Many men saw I 
wounded go 
in the ways strewed with hot cinders ; 
their faces 
seemed to me all to be 
red with smoking blood. 


Many men saw I 

go on the ground 

who had been unable to obtain the Lord’s 
meal ; 

heathen stars 

stood over their heads, 

painted with fearful characters. 


Those men saw I, 

who cherish much 

envy at other's fortune ; 
bloody runes 

were on their breasts 
marked painfully. 


Men saw J there 

taany, without joy, 

who all wandered pathless ; 
that he purchases for himself, 
who of this world 

is infatuated with the vices. 


Those men saw I, 

who in many ways 

laid their hands on othet's property ; 
they went in flocks 

to Fegiarn’s (Satan's) city, 

and had burthens of lead. 


Those men saw I, 

who many had 

deprived of money and life; 
through their breasts 
suddenly pierced 

strong venomous dragons, 


Those men saw I, 
who would not 
keep holy days ; 
their hands 

were on hot stones 
nailed tight. 


Those men saw J, 

who tn much pride 

magnified themselves too much ; 
their ents 

were in derision 

with fire surrounded. 


Those men saw I, 

who had many 

words against another lied : 
hell’s ravens 

out of ther heads 

cruclly tore their eyes. 


All the horrors 

you cannot know 

which the hell-goers have. 
Sweet sins 

G0 to cruel recompenses ; 

ever cometh moan after pleasure 





Those men saw I 

who much had 

given according to God’s laws ; 
clear candles 

were over their heads 

burning brightly. 


Those men saw I, 

who magnanimously 

improved the condition of the poor; 
angels read 

the holy books 

over their heads. 


Those men saw I, 

who had much : 
their body lean with fasting ; 
God's angels 

bowed before all these ; 

that is the greatcst pleasure. 


Those men saw I, 

who to their mother had 
put food in the mouth ; 
their resting-places were 
in the beams of heaven 
placed agreeably. 


Holy virgins 

had purely 

washed the soul of sins, 
of those men 

who many a day 
punish themselves. 


Lofty cars 

I saw go midst heaven, 
which had the roads to God ; 
men guide them 

who were slain 

entirely without fault. 


© mighty Father, 

most great Son, 

Holy Ghost of heaven, 

I pray thee to save 

(who didst create) . 
ug¢all from miseries ! 


ED 


ANGLO-SAXON DESCRIPTION, 


OF PARADISE, 


From “ The Phenix,” a Paraphrase of the Case 
men de Phenice, ascribed to Lactantius, 
Codex Exoniensis, Tr. by B. Thorpe, p. tox 


I have heard tell, 
that there 14 far hence 
in eastern parts 
a land most noble, 
amongst men renowned. 
That tract of earth is not 
over mid-earth 
fellow to many 
opled lands ; 

ut it is withdrawn 
through the Creator's might 
from wicked doers, 
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Beauteous is all the plain, 
with delights blessed, 

with the sweetest 
of earth's odours : 
unique is that island, 
nohle the Maker, 
lofty, in powers abounding, 
who the land founded. 
There is oft aa 
towards the happ 
unclosed, (delight Bt sounds }) 
heaven-kin dom’s door. 
That is a pleasant plain, 
green wolds, 
spacious under heaven ; 
there may not rain nor snow, 
nor rage of frost, 
nor fire’s blast, 
nor fall of hail, 
nor descent of rime, 
nor heat of sun, 
nor perpetual cold, 
nor warm weather, 
nor winter shower, 
aught injure ; 
but the plain rests 
happy and healthful. 
That noble land is 
with blossoms flowered : 
nor hills nor mountains there 
stand steep 
nor stony cliffs 
tower high, 
as here with us : 
nor dells nor dales, 
nor mountain-caves, 
risings nor hilly chains; 
nor thereon rests 
aught unsmooth, 
but the noble field 
flourishes under the skies 
with delights blooming. 
That glorious land is 
higher by twelve 

fold d of fathom measure, 
ie us the skilful have informed, 
sages through wisdom 
in writings show,) 
than any of those hills 
that brightly here with us 
tower high, 
under the stars of heaven. 
Serene is the glorious plain, 
the sunny bower ghiters, 
the woody holt, joyously ; 
the fruits fall not, 
the bright products, 
but the trees ever 
stand green, 
as them God hath commanded ; 
in winter and in suminer 
the forest 1s alike 
hung with fruits, 
never fade 
the leaves in aur, 
nor will flame them injure, 
ever throughout ages, 
ere that an end 
to the world shall be. 
What time of old the water's mass 
all mid-earth, 
the seh-flood decked 


j 
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the earth’s circumference, 
then the noble plain 

in all ways secure 

against the billowy course 
stood preserved, 

of the rough waves, 
happy, inviolate, 

through God’s favour : 

it shail abide thus blooming, 
until the coming of the fire 
of the Lord’s doom ; 
when the death-houses, 
men’s dark chambers, 
shall be opened. 

There is not in that land 
hateful enmity, 

nor wail nor vengeance, 
evil-token none, 

old age nor misery, 

nor the narrow death, 
nor loss of life, 

nor coming of: enemy, 
Nor sin nor strife, 

nor painful exile, ® 

nor poor one’s toil, 

nor desire of wealth, 

nor care nor sleep, 

nor grievous sickness, 
nor winter's darts, 

nor dread of tempests 
rough under heaven, 

nor the hard frost 

with cold chill icicles 


striketh any. 
There nor hail nor nme 
on the land descend, 
nor windy cloud, 
nor there water falls 
agitated in air, 
but there liquid streams 
wonderously curious, 
wells spring forth 
with fair bubblings from earth ; 
o'er the soil ghde 
pleasant waters 
from the wood’s midst; 
there cach month 
from the turf of earth 
sea-cold they burst, 
all the grove pervade 
at times abundantly. 
It 1s God's behest, 
that twelve times 
the glonous land 
rts over 

¢ joy of water-floods. 
1 he groves are 
with produce hung, 
with uteous fruits ; 
there wane not 
holy under heaven 
the holt’s decorations, 
nor fall there on earth 
the fallow blossoms, 
beauty of forest-trees, 
but there wonderously 
on the trees ever 
the laden branches, 
the renovated fruit, 
at all times 


on the grassy plain 
stand green, 
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gloriously adorned rests o’er the pleasant lana. 
through the Holy’s might, Thit shall not be changed 
brightest of groves ! forever thioughout ages, 
Not broken 1s untd shill end 

the wood in aspect: his wise work of yore 
there a holy fragrance he who at first created at. 


weD OF INFEANQ. 


PU RGATORIOQ. 


X £&N1IER, and I see thee in the gluom 
Of the long aisles, O poet saturnine ! 
And strive to make my steps keep pace with thine. 
The air is filled with some unknown perfume, 
The congregation of the dead make room 
For thee to pass; the votive tapers shine , 
Like rooks that haunt Ravenna’s groves of pine 
The hovering echoes fly from tomb to tomb 
From the confessionals I hear arise 
Rehearsals of forgotten tragedies, 
And lamentations from the crypts below ; 
And then a voice celestial that begins 
With the pathetic words, ‘‘ Although your sins 
4s scarlet be.”’ and ends with ‘‘as the snow.” 


PURGATORIO. 


eOtoe 


CANTO I. 


To run o’er better waters hoists its sail 
The little vessel of my genius now, 
That leaves behind itself a sea so cruel ; 
And of that second kingdom will I sing 
Wherein the human spirit doth purge itself, 
And to ascend to heaven becometh worthy. 
But let dead Poesy here rise again, 
O holy Muses, since that I am yours, 
And here Calliope somewhat ascend, 
My song accompanying with that sound, 
Of which the nuserable magpies felt 
The blow so great, that they despaired of pardon. 
Sweet colour of the oriental sapphire, 
That was upgathered in the cloudless aspect 
Of the pure air, as far as the first circle, 
Unto mine eyes did aecommence delight 
Soon as I issued forth from the dead air, 
Which had with sadness filled mine eyes and breast. 
The beauteous planet, that to love incites, 
Was making all the orient to laugh, 
Veiling the Fishes that were in her escort. 
To the right hand I turned, and fixed my mind 
Upon the other pole, and saw four stars 
Ne’er seen before save by the primal people. 
Rejoicing in their flamelets seemed the heaven. 
© thou septentrional and widowed site, 
Because thou art deprived of seeing these ! 
When from regarding them I had withdrawn, 
‘Turning a little to the other pole, 
There where the Wain had disappeared already, 
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T saw beside me an old man alone, 
Worthy of so much reverence in his look, 
That more owes not to father any son. 
A long beerd and with white hair intermingled 
He wore, in semblance like unto the tresses, s 
Of which a double list fell on his breast. 
The rays of the four consecrated stars 
Did so adorn his countenance with light, 
That him I saw as were the sun before him. 
“Who are you? ye who, counter the blind river, 4a 
Have fled away from the eternal prison ?” 
Moving those venerable plumes, he said: 
“Who guided you ? or who has been your lamp 
In issuing forth out of the night profound, 
Thdt ever black makes the infernal valley ? 43 
The laws of the abyss, are they thus broken ? 
Or is there changed in heaven some council new, 
That being damned ye come unto my crags?” 
Then did my Leader lay his grasp upon me, 
And with his words, and with his hands and signs, 9 
Reverent he made in me my knees and brow ; 
Then answered him: “I came not of myself; 
A Lady from Heaven descended, at whose prayers 
I aided this one with my company. 
But since it is thy will more be unfolded 45 
Of our condition, how it truly is, 
Mine cannot be that this should be denied thee. 
This one has never his last evening seen, 
But by his folly was so near to it 
That very little time was there to tum. to 
As I have said, I unto him was sents. ~ 
To rescue him, and other way was none 
Than this to which I have myself betaken. 
I've shown him all the people of perdition, 
And now those spirits I intend to show ts 
Who purge themselves beneath thy guardianship. 
How I have brought him would be long to tell thee. , 
Virtue descendeth from on high that aids me 
‘To lead him to behold thee and to hear thee. 
Now may it please thee to vouchsafe his coming ; ~ 
He seeketh Liberty, which is so dear, 
As knoweth he who life for her refuses, 
Thou know’st it; since, for her, to thee not bitter 
Was death in Utica, where thou didst leave 
The vesture, that will shine so, the great day. fs 
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By us the eternal edicts are not broken ; 
Since this one lives, and Minos binds not me ; 
But of that circle ‘I, where are the chaste 

Eyes of thy Marcia, who in looks still prays thee, 


O holy breast, to hold her as thine own ; 8c 
For her love, then, incline thyself to us. 
Permit us through thy sevenfold realm to go ; : 


I will take back this grace from thee to her, 
If to be mentioned there below thou deignest.” 
‘¢ Marcia so pleasing was unto mine eyes 8s 
While I was on the other side,” then said he, 
‘“‘ That every grace she wished of me I granted ; 
Now that she dwells beyond the evil river, 
She can no longer move me, by that law 
Which, when I issued forth from there, was made. 9e 
But if a Lady of Heaven do move and rule thee, 
As thou dost say, no flattery is needful ; 
Let it suffice thee that for her thou ask me. 
Go, then, and see thou gird this one about 
With a smooth rush, and that thou wash his face, 95 
So that thou cleanse away all stain therefrom, 
For ’twere not fitting that the eye o’ercast 
By any mist should go before the first 
Angel, who is of those of Paradise. 
This little island round about its base 100 
Below there, yonder, where the billow be ts it, 
Doth rushes bear upon its washy ooze ; 
No other plant that putteth forth the leaf, 
Or that doth indurate, can there have life, 
Because it yieldeth not unto the shocks. 105 
Thereafter be not this way your return ; 
The sun, which“now is rising, will direct you 
To take the mount by easier ascent.” 
With this he vanished ; and I raised me up 
Without a word, and wholly drew myself 110 
Unto my Guide, and turned mine eyes to him 
And he began: “Son, follow thou my steps ; 
Let us turn back, for on this side declines 
The plain unto its lower boundaries.” 
The dawn was vanquishing the matin hour 113 
Which fled before it, so that from afar 
I recognised the trembling of the sea. 
Along the solitary plain we went 
As one who unto the lost road returns, 
And till he finds it seems to go in vain, ts 
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As soon as we were come to where the dew 
Fights with the sun, and, being ip a part 
Where shadow falls, little evaporates, 

Both of his hands upon the grass outspread 
In gentle manner did my Master place ; 
Whence I, who of his action was aware, 

Extended unto him my tearful cheeks ; 

There did he make in me uncovered wholly 
That hue which Hell had covered up in me. 

Then came we down upon the desert shore 
Which never yet saw navigate its waters 
Any that afterward had known return. 

There he begirt me as the other pleased ; 

O marvellous ! for even as he culled 
The hymble plant, such it sprang up again 
Suddenly there where he uprooted it. 


CANTO II. 


ALREADY had the sun the ho1izon reached 
Whose circle of meridian covers o’er 
Jerusalem with its most lofty point, 

And night that opposite to him revolves 
Was issuing forth from Ganges with the Scales 
That fall from out her hand when she exceedeth ; 

So that the white and the vermilion cheeks 
Of beautiful Aurora, where I was, 

By too great age were changing into orange. 

We still were on the border of the sea, « 

Like people who are thinking of their road, 
Who go mn heart, and with the body stay ; 

And lo! as when, upon the approach of morning, 
Through the gross vapours Mars grows fiery red 
Down in the West upon the ocean floor, 

Appeared to me—may I again behold it !— 

A light along the sea so swiftly coming, 
Its motion by no flight of wing is equalled ; 

T10m which when I a little had withdrawn 
Mine eyes, that I might question my Conductor, 
Again I saw it brighter grown and larger. 

1'} en on each side of it appeared to me 
I knew not what of white, and underneath it 
Little by little there came forth another, 
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My Master yet had uttered not a word 
While the first whiteness into wings unfolded ; 
But when he clearly recognised the pilot, 

He cried: ‘‘ Make haste, make haste to bow the knee! 
Behold the Angel of God! fold thou thy hands ! 
Henceforward shalt thou see such officers! 

See how he scorneth human arguments, 

So that nor oar he wants, nor other sail 
‘Than his own wings, between so distant shores. 

See how he holds them pointed up to heaven, 
Fanning the air with the eternal pinions, 

That do not moult themselves like mortal hair!” 

Then as still nearer and more near us came 
The Bird Divine, more radiant he appeared, , 

So that near by the eye could not endure him, 

But down I cast it; and he came to shore 
With a small vessel, very swift and light, 

So that the Water swallowed naught thereof. 

Upon the stern stood the Celestial Pilot ; 

Beatitude seemed written in his face, . 
And more than a hundred spirits sat within. 

“In exitu Isracl de Aegypto !” 

They chanted all together in one voice, 
With whatso in that psalm is after written. 

Then made he sign of holy rood upon them, 
Whereat all cast themselves upon the shore, 

And he departed swiftly as he came. 

Vhe throng which still remained there unfamihar 
Seemed with the place, all round about them gazing, 
As one who in new matters makes essay. 

On every side was dafting forth the day 
The sun, who had with his resplendent shafts 
From the mid-heaven chased forth the Capricorn, 

When the new people lifted up their faces 
Towards us, saying to us: “If ye know, 

Show us the way to go unto the mountain.” 

And answer made Virgilius: ‘ Ye believe 
Perchance that we have knowledge of this place, 
But we are strangers even as yourselves. 

Just now we came, a little while before you, 

Another way, which was so rough and steep, 
That mounting will henceforth seem sport to vis.” 

The souls who had, from seeing me draw breath, 
Become aware that [ was still alive, 

Pallid in their astonishment became ; 
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And as to messenger who bears the olive 
The people throng to listen to the news, 
And no one shows himself afraid of crowding, 
So at the sight of me stood motionless 
Those fortunate spirits, all of them, as if 
Oblivious to go and make them fair. 
One from among them saw I coming forward, 
As to embrace me, with such great affection, 
That it incited me to do the like. 
O empty shadows, save in aspect only ! 
Three times behind it did I clasp my hands, 
As oft returned with them to my own breast - 
I think with wonder I depicted me ; 
Whereat the shadow smiled and backward drew ; 
And ‘I, pursuing it, pressed farther forward. 
Gently it said that I should stay my steps ; 
Then knew I who it was, and I entreated 
That it would stop awhile to speak with me. 
It made reply to me: “ Even as I loved thee 
In mortal body, so I love thee free ; 
Therefore I stop; but wherefore goest thou ?” 
‘“* My own Casella! to return once more 
There where I am, I make this journey,” said I ; 
‘“‘ But how from thee has so much time be taken ? ’ 
And he to me: “ No outrage has been done me, 
If he who takes both when and whom he pleases 
Has many times denied to me this passage, 
For of a nghteous will his own is made, 
He, sooth to say, for three months past has taken 
Whoever wished to enter with all] peace ; 
Whence I, who now had turned unto¢chat shore 
Where salt the waters of the Tiber grow, 
Benignantly by him have been received. 
Unto that outlet now his wing is pointed, 
Because for evermorr assemble there 
Those who tow’rds Acheron do not descend.” 
And I: “If some new law take not from thee 
Memory or practice of the song of love, 
Which used to quiet in me all my longings, 
Thee may it please to comfort therewithal 
Somewhat this soul of mine, that with its body 
Hitherward coming is so much distressed.” 
“ Love, that within my mind discourses with me," 
Forthwith began he so melodiously, 
The melody within me still is sounding. 
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My Master, and myself, and all that people 
Which with him were, appeared as satisfied 
As if naught else might touch the mind of any. 
We all of us were moveless and attentive 
‘Unto his notes; and lo! the grave old man, 
Exclaiming: ‘ What is this, ye laggard spirits ? 
What negligence, what standing still is this ? 
Run to the mountain to strip off the slough, 
That lets not God be manifest to you.” 
Even as when, collecting grain or tares, 
The doves, together at their pasture met, 
Quiet, nor showing their accustomed pride, 
If aught appear of which they are afraid, 
Upon a sudden leave their food alone, 
Because they are assailed by greater care ; 
So that fresh company did I behold 
The song relinquish, and go tow’rds the hill, 
As one who goes, and knows not whitherward ; 
Nor was our own departure less in haste. 


CANTO III. 


INASMUCH as the instantaneous flight 

Had scattered them asunder o’er the plain, 

Turned to the mountain whither reason spurs us, 
I pressed me close unto my faithful comrade, 

+ And how without him had I kept my course? 

Who would have led me up along the mountain ? 
He seemed to me wi4hin himself remorseful ; 

O noble conscience, and without a stain, 

How sharp a sting is trivial fault to thee ! 
After his feet had laid aside the haste 

Which mars the dignity of every act, 

My mind, that hitherto had been restrained, 
Let loose its faculties as if delighted, 

And I my sight directed to the hill 

That highest tow’rds the heaven uplifts itself. 
The sun, that in our rear was flaming red, 

Was broken in front of me into the figure 

Which had in me the stoppage of its rays ; 
Unto one side I turned me, with the fear 

Of being left alone, when I beheld 

Only in front of me the ground obscured. 
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“ Why dost thou still mistrust ?” my Comforter 
Began to say to me turned wholly round ; 
“ Dost thou not think me with thee, and that I gu’ 
"Tis evening there already where is buried 
The body within which I cast a shadow ; 
; Tis from Brundusium ta’en, and Naples has it. gg 
Now if in front of me no shadow fall, 
Marvel not at it more than at the heavens, 
Because one ray impedeth not another. 
To suffer torments, both of cold and heat, 
Bodies like this that Power provides, which wills , 
That how it works be not unveiled to us. 
Insane is he who hopeth that our reason 
Can traverse the illimitable way, 
Which the one Substance in three Persons follow 
Mortals, remain contented at the Quza ; as 
For if ye had been able to see all, 
No need there were for Mary to give birth § 
And ye have seen desiring without fruit, 
Those whose desire would have been quieted, 
Which evermore is given them for a grief. 9e 
T speak of Aristotle and of Plato, 
And many others” ;—and here bowed his head, 
And more he said not, and remained disturbed 
We came meanwhile unto the mountain’s foot ; 
There so precipitate we found the rock, $8 
That nimble legs would there have been in vai. 
*Twiat Lerici and Turbia, the most desert, 
\ The most secluded pathway is a stair 
Easy and open, if compared with that. 
“Who knoweth now upon which handthe hill <i 
Slopes down,” my Master said, his footsteps stay 
‘“*So that who goeth without wings may mount ? 
And while he held his eyes upon the ground 
Examining che nature of the path, 
And 1 was leoking up around the rock, 14 
On the left hand appeared to me a throng 
Of souls, that moved their feet in our direction, 
And did not seem to move, they came so slowly. 
“ Lift up thine eyes,” I to the Master said ; 
“ Behold, on this side, who will give us counsel, 4 
If thou of thine own self can have it not.” 
Then he looked at me, and with frank expression 
Replied : ‘‘ Let us go there, for they come slo 
And thou be steadfast in thy hope, sweet so 
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ill was that people as far off from us, 
. After a thousand steps of ours I say, 
\Ve al As a good thrower with his hand would reach, 
-Un they all crowded unto the hard masses 70 
E,Of the high bank, and motionless stood and close, 
What As he stands still to look who goes in doubt. 
» happy dead! O spirits elect already !” 
Virgilius made beginning, “ by that peace 
Which I believe is waiting for you ail, 7 
Tell us upon what side the mountain slopes, 
So that the going up be possible, 
For to lose time irks him most who most knows.” 
As sheep come issuing forth from out the fold 
By ones and twos and threes, and the others stand 8c 
Timidly, holding down their eyes and nostrils, 
And what the foremost does the others do, 
Huddling themselves against her, if she stop, 
Simple and quiet and the wherefore know not ; 
So moving to approach us thereupon 8s 
I saw the leader of that fortunate flock, 
Modest in face and dignified in gait. 
“As soon as those in the advance saw broken 
The light upon the ground at my nght side, 
So that from me the shadow reached the rock, gs 
They stopped, and backward drew themselves somewhat ; 
And all the others, who came after them, 
Not knowing why nor wherefore, did the same. 
Without your asking, I confess to you 
This is 2 human body which you see, 95 
Whereby the sunshine on the ground is cleft. 
‘arvel ye not therear, but be persuaded 
‘That not without a power which comes from Heaven 
Ateb , Voth he endeavour to surmount this wall” 
Master thus ; and said those worthy people 100 
‘“* Return ye then, and enter in before us,” 
Let' Making a signal with the back o’ the hand. 
th of them began: “ Whoe’er thou art, 
‘Thus going turn thine eyes, consider well 
The s i e’er thou saw me in the other world.” 10g 
ed me tow’rds him, and looked at him closely ; 
lond was he, beautiful, and of noble aspect, 
Unto But one of his eyebrows had a blow divided. 
a with humility I had disclaimed 
| shoaving seen him, ‘‘ Now behold !” he said, re 
‘wed me high upon his breast a wound. 
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Then said he with a smile: “I am Manfredi, 

The grandson of the Empress Costanza ; 
Therefore, when thou returnest, I beseech thee 

Go to my daughter beautiful, the mother 
Of Sicily’s honour and of Aragon’s, 

And the truth tell her, if aught else be told. 

After I had my body lacerated 
By these two mortal stabs, I gave myself 
Weeping to Him, who willingly doth pardon. 

Horrible my iniquities had been ; 

But Infinite Goodness hath such ample arms, 
That it receives whatever turns to it. 

Had but Cosenza’s pastor, who in chase 
Of me was sent by Clement at that time, 

In God read understandingly this page, 

The bones of my dead body still would be 
At the bridge-head, near unto Benevento, 
Under the safeguard of the heavy cairn. 

Now the rain bathes and moveth then the wind, 
Beyond the realm, almost beside the Verde, 
Where he transported them with tapers quenched. 

By malison of theirs is not so lost 
Eternal Love, that it cannot return, 

So long as hope has anything of green. 

True is it, who in contumacy dies 
Of Holy Church, though penitent at last, 
Must wait upon the outside this bank 

Thirty times told the time that he has been 
In his presumption, unless such decree 
Shorter by means of righteous prayers become. 

See now if thou hast power to make nfe happy, 
By making known unto my good Costanza 
How thou hast seen me, and this ban beside, 

For those on earth can much advance us here.” 





CANTO IV. 


WHENEVER by delight or else by pain, 
That seizes any faculty of ours, 
Wholly to that the soul collects itself, 
It seemeth that no other power it heeds ; 
And this against that error is which thinks 
One soul above another kindles in us, 
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My 1 hence, whenever aught is heard or seen 
Which keeps the soul intently bent upon it, 
. Time passes on, and we perceive it not, 
We aluse one faculty is that which hstens, 
‘Und other that which the soul keeps entire ; 
Erhis is as if in bonds, and that is free. 
Whatus I had experience positive 
In hearing and in gazing at that spirit ; 
For fifty full degrees uprisen was 

The sun, and I had not perceived it, when 
We came to where those souls with one accord 
Cried out unto us: “ Here is what you ask.” 

\ greater opening ofttimes hedges up 
With but a little forkful of his thorns . 
The villager, what time the grape imbrowns, 

Vhan was the passage-way through which ascended 
Only my Leader and myself behind him, 

After that company departed from us. 
One climbs Sanleo and descends in Noli, 
And mounts the summit of Bismantova, 
With feet alone ; but here one needs must fly ; 

With the swift pinions and the plumes I say 
Of great desire, conducted after him 
Who gave me hope, and made a light for me, 

We mounted upward through the nifted rock, 

And on each side the border pressed upon us, 
And feet and hands the ground beneath required. 

When we were come upon the upper rim 
Of the high bank, out on the open slope, 

‘““My Master,” said I, “ what way shall we take ? ” 
MAnd he to me: “N@ step of thine descend ; 

Still up the mount behind me win thy way, 

Till some sage escort shall appear to us.” 
Thee summit was so high it vanquished sight, 

And the hillside precipitous far more 

‘Than line from middle quadrant to the centre. 

Spent with fatigue was I, when I began : 

‘Q my sweet Father ! turn thee and behold 
How I remain alone, unless thou stay !” 

*Q son,” he said, “up yonder drag thyself,” 
Pointing me to a terrace somewhat higher, 
Which on that side encircles all the hil. 

‘These words of his so spurred me on, that] 

, Strained every nerve, behind him «rambling up, 

2 (Until the circle was beneath my feet, 
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‘hereon ourselves we seated both of us 
‘Turned to the East, from which we had ascended, 
For all men are delighted to look back. 
To the low shores mine eyes I first directed, 
Then to the sun uplifted them, and wondered 
That on the left hand we were smitten by it. 
The Poet well perceived that I was wholly 
Bewildered at the chariot of the hght, 
Where ’twist us and the Aquilon it entered. 
Whereon he said to me: ‘If Castor and Pollux 
Were in the company of yonder murror, 
That up and down conducteth with its light, 
‘Thou wouldst behold the zodiac’s jagged wheel 
Revolving still more near unto the Bears, 
Unless it swerved aside from its old track. 
low that may be wouldst thou have power to think, 
Collected in thyself, imagine Zion 
Together with this mount on earth to stand, 
So that they both one sole horizon have, 
-1nd hemispheres diverse ; whereby the road 
Which Phaeton, alas! knew not to drive, 
Thow'lt see how of necessity must pass 
‘This on one side, when that upon the other, 
If thine intelligence nght clearly heed.” 
“ Truly, my Master,” said I, “never yet 
Saw I so clearly as I now discern, 
There where my wit appeared incompetent, 
That the mid-circle of supernal motion, 
Which in some art is the Equator called, 
And aye remains between the Sun and Winter, 
For reason which thou sayest, departetn hence 
Tow’rds the Septentrion, what time the Hebrews 
Beheld it tow’rds the region of the heat. 
But, if it pleaseth thee, I fain would learn 
How far we have to go; for the hill rises 
Higher than eyes of mine have power to risc. 
And he to me: “ This mount is such, that ever 
At the beginning down below 'tis tiresome, 
And aye the more one climbs, the less it hurts. 
‘Vherefore, when it,shall seem so pleasant to thee, 
That going up shall be to thee as easy 
As going down the current in a boat, 
Then at this pathway’s ending thou wilt be ; 
Phere to repuzs thy panting breath expect ; 
No more I answer, and this I know for true.” 
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And as he finished uttering these words, 
A voice close by us sounded : “ Peradventure 
‘Lhou wilt have need of sitting down ere that.” 
At sound thereof each one of us turned round, 
And saw upon the left hand a great rock, 
Which neither I nor he before had noticed. 
Thither we drew; and there were persons there 
Who in the shadow stood behind the rock, 
As one through indolence is wont to stand. 
And one of them, who seemed to me fatigued, 
Was sitting down, and both his knees embraced, 
Holding his face low down between them bowed. 
* O my sweet Lord,” I said, ‘ do turn thine eye 
On him who shows himself more negligent 
‘Then even Sloth herself his sister were.” = ° 
‘Then he turned round to us, and he gave heed, 
Just lifting up his eyes above his thigh, 
And said: ‘ Now go thou up, for thou art valiant.” 
Then knew I who he was; and the distress, 
That still a little did my breathing quicken, 
My going to him hindered not ; and after 
I came to him he hardly raised his head, 
Saying: “ Hast thou seen clearly how the sun 
O’er thy left shoulder drives his chariot ?” 
His sluggish attitude and his curt words 
A little unto laughter moved my hips ; 
Then I began: “Belacqua, I grieve not 
For thee henceforth ; but tell me, wherefore seated 
In this place art thoue Waitest thou an escort ? 
Or has thy usual habit seized upon thee ?” 
And he: “O brother, what's the use of climbing ? 
Since to my torment would not let me go 
The Angel of God, who sitteth at the gate. 
First heaven must needs so long revolve me round 
Outside thereof, as in my Jife it did, 
Since the good sighs I to the end postponed, 
Unless, e’er that, some prayer may bring me aid 
Which rises from a heart that lives in grace / 
What profit others that in heaven are heard not?” 
Meanwhile the Poet was before me mounting, 
And saying: “ Come now; see the sun has touched 
Meridian, and from the shore the night 
Covers already with her foot Morocco.” 
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CANTO V. 


I wap already from those shades departed, 

And followed in the footsteps of my Guide, 

When from behind, pointing his finger at me, 
One shouted: ‘See, it seems as if shone not 

The sunshine on the left of him below, 

And like one living seems he to conduct him 
Mine eyes I turned at utterance of these words, 

And saw them watching with astonishment 

But me, but me, and the light which was broken ' 
“Why doth thy mind so occupy itself,” 

The Master said, “that thou thy pace dost slacken ? 

What matters it to thee what here is whispered ? 
Come after me, and let the people talk ; 

Stand like a steadfast tower, that never wags 

Its top for all the blowing of the winds ; 
For evermore the man in whom is springing 

Thought upon thought, removes from him the mark, 

Because the force of one the other weakens.” 
What could I say in answer but “I come ”? 

I said it somewhat with that colour tinged 

Which makes a man of pardon sometimes worthy. 
Meanwhile along the mountain-side across 

Came people m advance of us a little, 

Singing the Miserere verse by verse. 
When they became aware I gave no pface 

For passage of the sunshine through my body, 

They changed their song into a long, hoarse “ Oh i" 
And two of them, in form of messengers, 

Ran forth to meet us, and demanded of us, 

“ Of your condition make us cognisant.” 
And said my Master: “ Ye can go your way 

And carry back again to those who sent you, 

That this one’s body is of very flesh. 
If they stood still because they saw his shadow, 

As I suppose, enough is answered them ; 

Him let them honour, it may profit them.” 
Vapours enkindled saw I ne’er so swiftly 

At early nighffall cleave the air serene, 

Wor, at the set of sun, the clouds of August, 
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But upward they returned in briefer time, 

And, on arriving, with the others wheeled 

Tow’rds us, like troops that run without a rein. 
“This folk that presses unto us Is great, 

And cometh to implore thee,” said the Poet ; 

“ So still go onward, and in going listen.” 
*O soul that goest to beatitude 

With the same members wherewith thou wast born,” 

Shouting they came, “a little stay thy steps, 
Look, if thou e’er hast any of us seen, 

So that o’er yonder thou bear news of him ; 

Ah, why dost thou go on? Ah, why not stay ? 
Long since we all were slain by violence, 

And sinners even to the latest hour ; 

Then did a light from heaven admonish us, ° 
So that, both penitent and pardoning, forth 

From life we issued reconciled to God, 

Who with desire to see Him stirs our hearts.” 
And I: “ Although I gaze into your faces, 

No one I recognize ; but if may please you 

Aught I have power to do, ye well-born spirits, 
Speak ye, and I will do it, by that peace 

Which, following the feet of such a Guide, 

From world to world makes itself sought by me.” 
And one began: “ Each one has confidence 

In thy good offices without an oath, 

Unless the I cannot cut off the I will; 
Whence I, who speak alone before the others, 

Pray thee, if ever thou dost see the land 

That 'twixt Romagna lies and that of Charles, 
‘Thou be so courteoug to me of thy prayers 

In Fano, that they pray for me devoutly, 

That I may purge away my grave offences. 
I‘rom thence was I; but the deep wounds, through which 

Issued the blood wherein I had my seat, 

Were dealt me in bosom of the Antenon, 
There where I thought to be the most secure ; 

*’Twas he of Este had it done, who held me 

In hatred far beyond what justice willed. 
But if towards the Mira I had fled, 

When I was overtaken at Oriaco, 

I still should be o’er yonder where men breathe. 
T ran to the lagoon, and reeds and mire 

Did so entangle me I fell, and saw there 

A lake made from my veins upon the ground.” 
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Then said another: “Ah, be that desire ag 
Fulfilled that draws thee to the lofty mountain, 
As thou with pious pity aidest mine. 
I was of Montefeltro, and am Buonconte ; 
Giovanna, nor none other cares for me ; 
Hence among these I go with downcast front.” go 
And I to him: ‘ What violence or what chance 
Led thee astray so far from Campaldino, 
That never has thy sepulture been known ?” 
“Oh,” he replied, “at Casentino’s foot ' 
A river crosses named Archiano, born 93 
Above the Hermitage in Apennine. 
There where the name thereof becometh void 
Did J arrive, pierced through and through the throat, 
Fleeing on foot, and bloodying the plain ; 
There my sight lost I, and my utterance 100 
Ceased in the name of Mary, and thereat 
I fell, and tenantless my flesh remained. 
Truth will I speak, repeat it to the living; “ 
God’s Angel took me up, and he of hell 
Shouted: ‘O thou from heaven, why dost thou rob me? 165 
Thou bearest away the eternal part of him, 
For one poor little tear, that takes him from me; 
But with the rest I'll deal in other fashion !’ 
Well knowest thou how in the air is gathered 
That humid vapour which to water turns, 110 
Soon as it rises where the cold doth grasp it. 
He joined that evil will, which aye seeks evil, 
To intellect, and moved the mist and wind 
By means of power, which his owp nature gave ; 
Thereafter, when the day was spent, the valley zy 
From Pratomagno to the great yoke covered 
With fog, and made the heaven above intent, 
So that the pregnant air to water changed ; 
Down fell the rain, and to the gullies came 
Whate’er of it carth tolerated not ; 130 
And as it mingled with the mighty torrents, 
Towards the royal river with such speed 
It headlong rushed, that nothing held it back. 
My frozen body near unto its outlet 
The robust Archian found, and into Arno 13$ 
Thrust it, and loosened from my breast the cross 
I made of me, when agony o'ercame me ; 
It rolled me on the banks and on the bottom ; 
Then with its booty covered and begirt me.” 
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“Ah, when thou hast returned unto the world, 
And rested thee from thy long journeying,” 
After the second followed the third spirit, 

‘*¢ Do thou remember me who am the Pia ; 
Siena made me, unmade me Maremma ; 
He knoweth it, who had encircled first, 

Espousing me, my finger with his gem.” 


CANTO VI. 


WHENE’ER is broken up the game of Zara, 
He who has lost remains behind despondent. 
‘The throws repeating, and in sadness learn ; 
The people with the other all depart ; 


One goes in front, and one behind doth pluck him, 


And at his side one brings himself to mind ; 
He pauses not, and this and that one hears ; 


They crowd no more to whom his hand he stretches, 


And from the throng he thus defends himself. 
I-ven such was I in that dense multitude, 

Turning to them this way and that my face, 

And, promising, I freed myself therefrom. 
There was the Aretine, who from the arms 

Untamed of Ghin di Tacco had his death, 

And he who fleeing from pursuit was drowncd,. 
There was imploring with his hands outstretched 

Frederick Novello, and that one of Pisa 

Who made the good Marzucco seem so strong. 
I sow Count Orso*® and the soul divided 

By hatred and by envy from its body, 

Ags it declared, and not for crime committed, 
Pierre de la Brosse I say ; and here provide 

While still on earth the Lady of Brabant, 

So that for this she be of no worse flock ! 
.\, soon as I was free from all those shades 

Who only prayed that some one else may pray, 

So as to hasten their becoming holy, 
Began I: “It appears that thou deniest, 

O light of mine, expressly in some text, 

‘That orison can bend decree of Heaven ; 
An 1 ne’ertheless these people pray for this. 

Micht then their expectation bootless be ? 

Ur is to me thy saymg not quite clear ?” 
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And he to me: ‘ My writing is explicit, 
And not fallacious is the hope of these, 
If with sane intellect ’tis well regarded ; 
For top of judgment doth not vail itself, 
Because the fire of love fulfils at once 
What he must satisfy who here installs him. 
And there, where I affirmed that proposition, 
Defect was not amended by a prayer, 
Because the prayer from God was separate. 
Verily, in so deep a questioning 
Do not decide, unless she tell it thee, 
Who hght ’twixt truth and intellect shall be. 
I know not if thou understand ; I speak 
Of Beatrice ; her shalt thou see above, 
Smiling.and happy, on this mountain’s top.” 
And I: “Good Leader, let us make more haste, 
For I no longer tire me as before ; 
And see, e’en now the hill a shadow casts.” 
“We will go forward with this day,” he answered, 
“‘ As far as now 1s possible for us ; 
But otherwise the fact is than thou thinkest. 
Ere thou art up there, thou shalt see return 
Him, who now hides himself behind the hill, 
So that thou dost not interrupt his rays. 
But yonder there behold! a soul that stationed 
All, all alone is looking hitherward ; 
It will point out to us the quickest way.” 
We came up unto it ; O Lombard soul, 
How lofty and disdainful thou didst bear thee, 
And grand and slow in moving of thine eyes! 
Nothing whatever did it say to us, ‘ 
But let us go our way, eying us only 
After the manner of a couchant lion ; 
Still near to it Virgilius drew, entreating 
That it would point us out the best ascent ; 
And it replied not unto his demand, 
But of our native land and of our life 
It questioned us; and the sweet Guide began : 
‘“‘ Mantua,”—and the shade, all in itself recluse, 
Rose tow'rds him from the place where first it was, 
Saying: ‘“‘O Mantuan, I am Sordello 
Of thine own land !” and one embraced the other. 
Ah! servile Italy, grief’s hostelry ! 
A ship without a pilot in great tempest ! 
No Lady thou of Provinces, but brothel ! 
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That noble soul was so impatient, only 
At the sweet sound of his own native land, 

To make its citizen glad welcome there ; 

And now within thee are not without war 
Thy living ones, and one doth gnaw the other 
Of those whom one wall and one fosse shut in! 

Search, wretched one, all round about the shores 
Thy seaboard, and then look within thy bosom, 
If any part of thee enjoyeth peace ! 

What boots it, that for thee Justinian 
The bridle mend, if empty be the saddle ? 
Withouten this the shame would be the less. 

Ah! people, thou that oughtest to be devout, 

And to let Cesar sit upon the saddle, 
If well thou hearest what God teacheth thée, 

Behold how fell this wild beast has become, 

Being no longer by the spur corrected, 
Since thou hast laid thy hand upon the bridle. 

O German Albert! who abandonest 
Her that has grown recalcitrant and savage, 
And oughtest to bestride her saddle-bow, 

May a just judgment from the stars down fall 
Upon thy blood, and be it new and open, 
That thy successor may have fear thereof ; 

Because thy father and thyself have suffered, 

By greed of those transalpine lands distrained, 
The garden of the empire to be waste. 

Come and behold Montecchi and Cappelletti, 
Monaldi and Fillippeschi, careless man ! 
Those sad already, and these doubt-depressed ! 

Come, crue] one ! come and behold the oppression 
Of thy nobility, and cure.their wounds, 

And thou shalt see how safe 1s Santafiore ! 

Come and behold thy Rome, that is lamenting, 
Widowed, alone, and day and night exclaims, 
‘“* My Cesar, why hast thou forsaken me P” 

Come and behold how loving are the people ; 

And if for us no pity moveth thee, 
Come and be made ashamed of thy renown ! 

And if it lawful be, O Jove Supreme ! ; 

Who upon earth for us wast crucified, 
Are thy just eyes averted otherwhere ? 

Or preparation is ’t, that, in the abyss 
Of thine own counsel, for some good thou makest 
From our perception utterly cut off? 
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For all the towns of Italy are full 
Of tyrants, and becometh a Marcellus 
Each peasant churl who plays the partisan! 
My Florence! well mayst thou contented be 
With this digression, which concerns thee not, 
Thanks to thy people who such forethought take ! 
Many at heart have justice, but shoot slowly, 
That unadvised they come not to the bow, 
But on their very lips thy people have it ! 
Many refuse to bear the common burden ; 
But thy solicitous people answereth 
Without being asked, and crieth: “I submit.” 
Now be thou joyful, for thou hast good reason ; 
Thou affluent, thou in peace, thou full of wisdom ! 
If I speak true, the event conceals it not. 
-Athens and Lacedzmon, they who made 
The ancient laws, and were so civilized, 
Made towards living well a little sign 
Compared with thee, who makest such fine-spun 
Provisions, that to middle of November 
Reaches not what thou in October spinnest. 
How oft, within the time of thy remembrance, 
Laws, money, Offices, and usages 
Hast thou remodelled, and renewed thy members ? 
And if thou mind thee well, and see the light, 
Thou shalt behold thyself like a sick woman, 
Who cannot find repose upon her down, 
But by her tossing wardeth off her pain. 


CANTO VII. — 


AFTER the gracious and glad salutations 
Had three and four times been reiterated, 
Sordello backward drew and said, Who are you?” 
‘‘Or ever to this mountain were directed 
The souls deserving to ascend to God, 
My bones were buried by Octavian. 
] am Virgilius ; and for no crime else 
Did I lose heaven, than for not having faith ;” 
In this wise then my Leader made reply. 
As one who suddenly before him sees 
Something whereat he marvels, who believes 
And yet does not, saying, “It is! it is net!” 
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So he appeared ; and then bowed down his brow, 
And with humility returned towards him, 
And, where inferiors embrace, embraced him. 

‘“‘O glory of the Latians, thou,” he said, 


‘Through whom our language showed what it could do, 


O pride eternal of the place I came from, 
What merit or what grace to me reveals thee P 
If I to hear thy words be worthy, tell me 


If thou dost come from Hell, and from what cloister.’ 


“* Through all the circles of the doleful realm,” 
Responded he, * have I come hitherward ; 
Heaven’s power impelled me, and with that I come 

] by not doing, not by doing, lost 
The sight of that high sun which thou desirest, 
And which too late by me was recognizecls 

A place there 1s below not sad with torments, 

But darkness only, where the lamentations 
Have not the sound of wailing, but are sighs. 

There dwell I with the litde innocents 
Snatched by the teeth of Death, or ever they 
Were from our human sinfulness exempt. 

There dwell I among those who the three saintly 
Virtues did not put on, and without vice 
The others knew and followed all of them. 

But if thou know and can, some indication 
Give us by which we may the sooner come 
Where Purgatory has its nght beginning.” 

He answered : “ No fixed place has been assigned us ; 
Tis lawful for me to go up and round ; 

So far as I can go, as guide I join thee. 

But see already hew the day declines, 

And to go up by night we are not able ; 
Therefore "tis well to think of some fair sojourn. 

Souls are there on the right hand here withdrawn ; 
If thou permit me I will lead thec to them, 
And thou shalt know them not without delight.” 

* Flow is this?” was the answer; “should one wish 
‘Yo mount by night would he prevented be 
By others? or mayhap would not have power?” 

And on the ground the good Sordello drew 
His finger, saying, “‘ See, this line alone 
Thou couldst not pass after the sun is gone; 

Not that aught else would hindrance give, however, 
To going up, save the nocturnal darkness ; 

This with the want of power the will perplexes, 
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We might indeed therewith return below, 

And, wandering, walk the hill-side round about, 
While the horizon holds the day imprisoned.” 

Thereon my Lord, as if in wonder, said : 

“Do thou conduct us thither, where thou sayest 
That we can take delight in tarrying.” 

Little had we withdrawn us from that place, 

When I perceived the mount was hollowed out 
In fashion as the valleys here are hollowed. 

“ Thitherward,” said that shade, “ will we repair, 
Where of itself the hill-side makes a lap, 

And there for the new day will we await.” 

'Twixt hill and plain there was a winding path 
Which led us to the margin of that dell, 
Where‘dies the border more than half away 

Gold and fine silver, and scarlet and pearl-white, 
The Indian wood resplendent and serene, 
Fresh emerald the moment it 1s broken, 

By herbage and by flowers within that hollow 
Planted, each one in colour would be vanquished, 
As by its greater vanquished is the less. 

Nor in that place had nature painted only, 

But of the sweetness of a thousand odours 
Made there a mingled fragrance and unknown. 
‘ Salve Regina,” on the green and flowers 
There seated, singing, spirits I beheld, 
Which were not visible outside the valley. 
‘“‘ Before the scanty sun now seeks his nest,” 
Began the Mantuan who had led us thither, 
‘‘ Among them do not wish me to conduct you. 

Better from off this ledge the acts and faces 
Of all of them will you discriminate, 

Than in the plain below received among them 

He who sits highest, and the semblance bears 
Of having what he shouid have done neglected, 
And to the others’ song moves not his lips, 

Rudolph the Emperor was, who had the power 
To heal the wounds that Italy have slain, 

So that through others slowly she revives. 

The other, who in look doth comfort him, 
Governed the region where the water springs, 
The Moldau bears the Elbe, and Elbe the sea. 

His name was Ottocar; and in swaddling-clothes 
Far better he than bearded Winceslaus 
His son, who feeds in luxury and ease. 
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And the small-nosed, who close in council seems 
With him that has an aspect so benign, 

Died fleeing and disflowering the lily ; 

Look there, how he is beating at his breast ! 
Behold the other one, who for his cheek 
Sighing has.made of his own palm a bed; 

Father and father-in-law of France’s Pest 
Are they, and know his vicious life and lewd, 
And hence proceeds the grief that so doth pierce them 

He who appears so stalwart, and chimes in, 
Singing, with that one of the manly nose, 
The cord of every valour wore begirt ; 

And if as King had after him remained 
The stripling who in rear of him is sitting, 
Well had the valour passed from vase to vase, 

Which cannot of the other heirs be said. 
Frederick and Jacomo possess the realms, 
But none the better heritage possesses. 

Not oftentimes upriseth through the branches 
The probity of man; and this He wills 
Who gives it, so that we may ask of Him. 

Eke to the large-nosed reach my words, no less 
Than to the other, Pier, who with him sings; 
Whence Provence and Apulia grieve already 

‘Lhe plant 1s as inferior to its seed, 

As more than Beatnce and Margaret 
Costanza boasteth of her husband still. 

Vehold the monarch of the simple life, 
Harry of England, sitting there alone ; 
He in his branches has a better issue. 

He who the lowes*on the ground among them 
Sits looking upward, is the Marquis William, 
For whose sake Alessandria and her war 

Make Monferrat and Canavese weep.” 


CANTO VIIL 


’T was now the hour that tumeth back desire 

In those who sail the sea, and melts the heart, 

The day they’ve said to their sweet friends farewell, 
And the new pilgrim penetrates with love, 

If he doth hear from far away a bell 

That seemeth to deplore the dying day, 
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When I began to make of no avail 
My hearing, and to watch one of the souls 
Uprisen, that begged attention with its hand. 
It joined and lifted upward both its palms, 20 
Fixing its eyes upon the orient, 
: As if it said to God, “ Naught else I care for.” 
“ Te lucis ante” so devoutly issued 
Forth from its mouth, and with such dulcet notes, 
It made me issue forth from my own mind. 18 
And then the others, sweetly and devoutly, 
Accompanied it through all the hymn entire, 
Having their eyes on the supernal wheels. 
Here, Reader, fix thine eyes well on the truth, 
For now indeed so subtile is the veil, to 
Surely to penetrate within is easy. 
I saw that army of the gentle-born 
Thereafterward in silence upward gaze, 
As if in expectation, pale and humble ; 
And from on high come forth and down descend, #5 
I saw two Angels with two flaming swords, 
Truncated and deprived of their points. 
Green as the little leaflets just now born 
Their garments were, which, by their verdant pinions 
Beaten and blown abroad, they trailed behind. 30 
One just above us came to take his station, 
‘And one descended to the opposite bank, 
So that the people were contained between them. 
Clearly in them discerned I the blond head ; 
But in their faces was the eye bewildered, S 
As faculty confounded by cacess. 
“From Mary’s bosom both of them have come,’ 
Sordello said, “as guardians of the ee 
Against the serpent, that will come anon.” 
Whereupon I, who knew not by what road, 40 
Turned round about, and closely drew myself, 
Utterly frozen, to the faithful shoulders. 
And once again Sordello: “‘ Now descend we 
‘Mid the grand shades, and we will speak to them 
Right pleasant will it be for them to see you.” +3, 
Only three steps I think tkat I descended, 
And was below, and saw one who was looking 
Only at me, as if he fain would know me. 
Already now the air was growing dark, 
But not so that between his eyes and mine . © 
it did not show what it before locked up. 
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Tow’rds me he moved, and I tdw’rds him did move ; 
Noble Judge Nino! how it me delighted, 
When I beheld thee not among the damned } 

No greeting fair was left unsaid between us ; 
Then asked he: “ How long 1s it since thou camest 
O’er the far waters to the mountain’s foot ?” 

“Oh!” said I to him, “ through the dismal places 
I came this morn; and am in the first life, 

Albeit the other, going thus, I gain.” 

And on the instant my reply was heard, 

He and Sordello both shrank back from me, 
Like people who are suddenly bewildered. 

One to Virgilius, and the other turned 
To one who sat there, crying, “ Up, Currado! 
Come and behold what God in grace has willed !” 

Then, turned to me: “ By that especial grace 
Thou owest unto Him, who so conceals 
His own first wherefore, that it has no ford, 

When thou shalt be beyond the waters wide, 

‘Tell my Giovanna that she pray for me, 
Where answer to the innocent is made. 

I do not think her mother loves me more, 

Since she has laid aside her wimple white, 
Which she, unhappy, needs must wish again. 

Through her full easily 1s comprehended 

How long in woman lasts the fire of love, 
If eye or touch do not relight it often. 

So fair a hatchment will not make for her 
‘The Viper marshalling the Milanese 
A field, as would have made Gallura’s Cock.” 

In this wise spake he, with the stamp impressed 
Upon his aspect of that righteous zeal 
Which measurably burneth in the heart. 

My greedy eyes still wandered up to heaven, 

Still to that point where slowest are the stars, 
Even as a wheel the nearest to its axle. 

And my Conductor: “Son, what dost thou gaze at 
Up there?” And Ito him: “At those three torches 
With which this hither pole is all on fire.” 

And he to me: “ The four resplendent stars 
Thou sawest this morning are down yonder low, 
And these have mounted up to where those were.” 

As he was speaking, to himself Sordello 
Drew him, and said, “ J.o there our Adversary '” 
And pointed with his finger to look thither. 
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Upon the side on which thé little valley 
No barrier hath, a serpent was ; perchance 
The same which gave to Eve the bitter food. 

*T'wixt grass and flowers came on the evil streak, 
Turning at times its head about, and licking 
Its back like to a beast that smoothes itself. 

I did not see, and therefore cannot say 
How the celestial falcons ’gan to move, 

But well I saw that they were both in motion. 

Heating the air cleft by their verdant wings, 

The serpent fled, and round the Angels wheeled, 
Up to their stations flying back alike. 

The shade that to the Judge had near approached 
When he had called, throughout that whole assault 
Had not a moment loosed its gaze on me. 

“So may the light that leadeth thee on high 
Find in thine own free-will as much of wax 
As needful is up to the highest azure,” 

Began it, “if some true intelligence 
Of Valdimagra or its neighbourhood 
Thou knowest, tell it me, who once was great there. 

Currado Malaspina was I called ; 

I’m not the elder, but from him descended ; 
To mine I bore the love which here refineth.” 

“ (),” said I unto him, “ through your domains 
I never passed, but where is there a dwelling 
Throughout all Europe, where they are not known ? 

That fame, which doeth honour to your house, 
Proclaims its Sjgnors and proclaims its land, 
So that he knows of them who ne’er was there. 

And, as I hope for heaven, I swear to you 
Your honoured family in naught abates 
The glory of the purse and of the sword. 

Jt is so privileged by use dnd nature, 

That though a guilty head misguide the worl, 
Sole it goes nght, and scorns the evil way.” 

And he: “ Now go; for the sun shall not lie 
Seven times upon the pillow which the Ram 
With all his four feet covers and bestrides, 

Before that such a courteous opinion 
Shall in the middle of thy head be nailed 
With greater nails than of another's speech, 

Unless the course of justice standeth still.” 
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CANTO IX. 


THE concubine of old Tithonus now 
Gleamed white upon the eastern balcony, 
Forth from the arms of her sweet paramour ; 
With gems her forehead all relucent was, 
Set in the shape of that cold animal 
Which with its tail doth smite amain the nations, 
And of the steps, with which she mounts, the Night 
Had taken two in that place where we were, 
And now the third was bending down its wings ; 
When I, who something had of Adam in me, 
Vanquished by sleep, upon the grass reclined, 
There were all five of us already sat. 
Just at the hour when her sad lay begins 
The little swallow, near unto the moming, 
Perchance in memory of her former woes, 
And when the mind of man, a wanderer 
More from the flesh, and less by thought imprisoned, 
Almost prophetic in its visions is, 
In dreams it seemed to me I saw suspended 
An eagle in the sky, with plumes of gold, 
With wings wide open, and intent to stoup, 
And this, it seemed to me, was where had been 
By Ganymede his kith and kin abandoned, 
When to the high consistory he was rapt. 
I thought within myself, perchance he strikes 
From habit only here, and from elsewhere 
Disdains to bear up any in his feet. 
‘Then wheeling somewhat more, it seemed to me, 
Terrible as the lightning he descended, 
And snatched me upward even to the fire. 
Therein it seemed that he and I were burning, 
And the imagined fire did scorch me so, 
That of necessity my sleep was broken. 
Not otherwise Achilles started up, 
Around him turning his awakened eyes, 
And knowing not the place in which he was, 
What time from Chiron stealthily his mother 
Carried him sleeping in her arms to Scyros, 
Wherefrom the Greeks withdrew him afterwards, 
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Than I upstarted, when from off my facc 
Sleep fled away ; and pallid I became, 
As doth the man who freezes with affnght. 
Only my Comforter was at my side, 
And now the sun was more than two hours high, 
And turned towards the sea-shore was my face. 
‘“‘ Be not intimidated,” said my Lord, 
“Be reassured, for all is well with us ; 
Do not restrain, but put forth all thy strength. 
Thou hast at length arrived at Purgatory ; 
See there the cliff that closes it around ; 
See there the entrance, where it seems disioined 
Whilom at dawn, which doth precede the day, 
* When inwardly thy spirit was asleep 
Upon the flowers that deck the land below, 
There came a Lady and said: “I am Lucia; 
Let me take this one up, who 1s asleep ; 
So will I make his journey easier for him.’ 
Sordello and the other noble shapes 
Remained ; she took thee, and, as day grew bright, 
Upward she came, and I upon her footsteps. 
She laid thee here ; and first her beauteous eyes 
That open entrance pointed out to me ; 
Then she and sleep together went away.” 
In guise of one whose doubts are reassured, 
And who to confidence his fear doth «lange, 
After the truth has been discovered to him, 
So did I change ; and when without disquiet 
My Leader saw me, up along the cliff 
He moved, and I behind him, tow'rd the height 
Reader, thou seest well how I exalt © 
My theme, and therefore if with greater art 
I fortify it, marvel not thereat. 
Nearer approached we, and were in such place, 
That there, where first appeared to me a nift 
Like to a crevice that disparts a wall, 
I saw a portal, and three stairs beneath, 
Diverse in colour, to go up to it, 
And a gate-keeper, who yet spake no word. 
And as 1 opened more and more mine eyes, 
I saw him seated on the highest stair, 
such in the face that I endured it not. 
And in his hand he had a naked sword, 
Which so reflected back the sunbeams tow'rds us, 
That oft in vain I lifted up mine eyes. 
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“Tell it from where you are, what is’t you wish ?” 
Began he to exclaim ; “ where is the escort ? 
Take heed your coming hither harm you not!” 

“ A Lady of Heaven, with these things conversant,” 
My Master answered him, “ but even now 
Said to us, ‘ Thither go; there is the portal.’ ” 

‘¢ And may she speed your footsteps in all gocd,” 
Again began the courteous janitor ; 

** Come forward then unto these stairs of ours.” 

Thither did we approach ; andl the first stair 
Was marble white, so polished and so smooth, 
I mirrored myself therein as I appear. 

‘Lhe second, tinct of deeper hue than perse, 

Was of a calcined and uneven stone, 

Cracked all asunder lengthwise and across. » 
The third, that uppermost rests massively, 

Porphyry seemed to me, as flaming red 

As blood that from a vein is spirting forth. 

Both of his feet was holding upon this 
The Angel of God, upon the threshold seated, 
Which seemed to me a stone of diamond, 

slong the three stairs upward with good will 
Did my Conductor draw me, saying: ‘* Ask 
Humbly that he the fastening may undo.” 

Devoutly at the holy feet I cast me, 

For mercy’s sake besought that he would open, 
But first upon my breast three times I smote. 
Seven P’s upon my forehead he described 


With the sword’s point, and, * ‘l'ake heed that thou was) 


These wounds, when thou shalt be within,” he said. 


Ashes, or earth that dry is excavated, 
Of the same colour were with his attire, 
And from beneath it he drew forth two keys. 
One was of gold, and the other was of silver ; 
First with the white, and after with the yellow, 
Phed he the door, so that I was content. 
** Whenever faileth either of these keys 
So that it turn not nghtly in the lock,” 
Hie said to us, “ this entrance doth not open. 
More precious one is, but the other needs 
More art and intellect ere it unlock, 
For it is that which doth the knot unloose. 
From Peter I have them ; and he bade me er 
Rather in opening than in keeping shut, 
Jf people but fall down before my feet.” 
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Then pushed the portals of the sacred door, 
Exclaiming: ‘Enter; but I give you warning 
That forth returns whoever looks behind.” 

And when upon their hinges were turned round 
The swivels of that consecrated gate, 

Which are of metal, massive and sonorous, 

Roared not so loud, nor so discordant seemed 
Tarpeia, when was ta’en from it the good 
Metellus, wherefore meagre it remained. 

At the first thunder-peal I turned attentive, 

And “ Ze Deum laudamus” seemed to hear 
In voices mingled with sweet melody. 

Exactly such an image rendered me 
That which I heard, as we are wont to catch, 
When people singing with the organ stand ; 

For now we hear, and now hear not, the words, 


CANTO X. 


WHEN we had crossed the threshold of the door 
Which the perverted love of souls disuses, 
Because it makes the crooked way seem straight, 

Re-echoing I heard it closed again ; 

And if I had turned back mine eyes upon it, 
What for my failing had been fit excuse ? 

We mounted upward through a rifted rock, 

Which undulated to this side and that, 
Even as a wave receding and advancing, 

“‘ Here it behoves us use a little art,” 

Began my Leader, “to adapt ourselves 
Now here, now there, to the receding side.” 

And this our footsteps so infrequent made, 

That sooner had the snoon’s decreasing disk 
Regained its bed to sink again to rest, 

Than we were forth from out that needle’s eye ; 
But when we free and in the open were, 

There where the mountain backward piles itself, 

I wearied out, and both of us uncertain 
About our way, we stopped upon a plain 
More desolate than roads across the deserts. 

From where its margin borders on the void, 

To foot of the high bank that ever rises, 
A human body three times told would measure 
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And far as eye of mine could wing its flight, 

Now on the left, and on the right flank now, 

The same this cornice did appear to me. 
Thereon our feet had not been moved as yet, 

When I perceived the embankment round about, 

Which all right of ascent had interdicted, 
‘To be of marble white, and so adorned 

With sculptures, that not only Polycletus, 

But Nature’s self, had there been put to shame, 
The Angel, who came down to earth with tidings 

Of peace, that had been wept for many a year, 

And opened Heaven from its long interdict, 
I: front of us appeared so truthfully 

There sculptured in a gracious attitude, 

He did not seem an image that is silent, > 
One would have sworn that he was saying, “ Ave”; 

For she was there in effigy portrayed 

Who turned the key to ope the exalted love, 
And in her mien this language had impressed, 

‘ Acce ancilla Dei,” as distinctly 

As any figure stamps itself in wax. 
‘Keep not thy mind upon one place alone,” 

The gentle Master said, who had me standing 

Upon that side where people have their hearts ; 
Whereat I moved mine eyes, and I beheld 

In rear of Mary, and upon that side 

Where he was standing who conducted me, 
Another story on the rock imposed ; 

Wherefore I passed Virgilius and drew near, 

So that before mine eyes it might be set. 
There sculptured in the self-same marble were 

The cart and oxen, drawing the holy ark, 

Wherefore one dreads an office not appointed. 
People appeared in front, and all of them 

In seven choirs divided, of two senses 


Made one say “No,” the other, ‘‘ Yes, they sing.” 


Likewise unto the smoke of the frankincense, 
Which there was imaged forth, the eyes and nose 
Were in the yes and no discordant made. 
Preceded there the vessel benedight, 
Dancing with girded loins, the humble Psalmist, 
And more and less than King was he in this. 
Opposite, represented at the window 
Of a great palace, Michal looked upon him, 
Even as a woman scornful and afflicted. 
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And even as we the trespass we have suffered 
Pardon in one another, pardon thou 
Benignly, and regard not our desert. 
Our virtue, which is easily o’ercome, 
Put not to proof with the old Adversary, 
But thou from him who spurs it so, deliver. 
This last petition verily, dear Lord, 
Not for ourselves 1s made, who need it not, 
But for their sake who have remained behind us,” 
Thus for themselves and us good furtherance 
Those shades imploring, went beneath a weight 
Like unto that of which we sometimes dream, 
Unequally in anguish round and round 
And weary all, upon that foremost cornice, 
Purging away the smoke-stains of the world. 
If there good words are always said for us, 
What may not here be said and done for them, 
By those who have a good root to their will ? 
Well may we help them wash away the marks 
That hence they carried, so that clean and light 
They may ascend unto the starry wheels! 
“ Ah! so may pity and justice you disburden 
Soon, that ye may have power to move the wing, 
That shall uplift you after your desire, 
Show us on which hand tow'rd the stairs the way 
Is shortest, and 1f more than one the passes, 
Point us out that which least abruptly falls ; 
For he who cometh with me, through the burden 
Of Adam’s flesh wherewith he is invested, 
Against his will is chary of his climbing.” 
The words of theirs which they returned to those 
That he whom I was following had spoken, 
It was not manifest from whom they came, 
But it was said: “ To the nght hand come with us 
Along the bank, and ye shall find a pass , 
Possible for living person to ascend. \ 
And were I not impeded by the stone, 
Which this proud neck of mine doth subjugate, 
Whence I am forced to hold my visage down, 
Him, who still lives and does not name himself, 
Would I regard, to see if I may know him 
And make him piteous unto this burden. 
A Latian was I, and born of a great Tuscan ; 
Guglielmo Aldobrandeschi wag my father ; 
I know not if his name were ever with you, 
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The ancient blood and deeds of gallantry 
Of my progenitors so arrogant made me 
That, thinking not upon the common mother, 
All men I held in scorn to such extent 
I died therefor, as know the Sienese, 
And every child in Campagnatico. 
I am Omberto; and not to me alone 
Has pride done harm, but all my kith and kin 
Has with it dragged into adversity. 
And here must I this burden bear for it 
Till God be satisfied, since I did not 
Among the living, here among the dead.” 
Listening I downward bent my countenance ; 
And one of them, not this one who was speaking, 


‘Twisted himself beneath the weight that cramps him. 


And looked at me, and knew me, and called out, * 
Keeping his eyes laboriously fixed 
On me, who all bowed down was going with them. 
*°O,” asked I him, “art thou not Oderisi, 
Agobbio’s honour, and honour of that art 
Which js in Paris called illuminating?” 
‘“‘ Brother,” said he, “‘ more laughing are the leaves 
Touched by the brush of Franco Bolognese ; 
All his the honour now, and mine in part. 
In sooth I had not been so courteous 
While I was living, for the great desire 
Of excellence, on which my heart was bent. 
Here of such pride is paid the forfeiture ; 
And yet I should not be here, were it not 
That, having power to sin, I tumed to God. 
O thou vain glory of the human powers, 
How little green upon thy summit lingers, 
If’t be not followed by an age of grossness ! 
In painting Cimabue thought that he 
Should hold the field, now Giotto has the cry, 
So that the other’s fame 1s growing dim. 
So has one Guido from the other taken 
The glory of our tongue, and he perchance 
Is born, who from the nest shall chase them both. 
Naught is this mundane rumour but a breath 
Of wind, that comes now this way and now that, 
And changes name, because it changes side. 
t fame shaJt thou have more, if old peel off 
From thee thy flesh, than if thou hadst beef dead 
Before thou left the sagfg and the aixdi, 
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Ere pass a thousand years ? which is a shorter 
Space to the eterne, than twinkling of an eye 
Unto the circle that in heaven wheels slowest. 

With him, who takes so little of the road 
In front of me, all Tuscany resounded ; 

And now he scarce is hsped of in Siena, 

Where he was lord, what time was overthrown 
The Florentine delirium, that superb 
Was at that day as now ’tis prostitute. 

Your reputation 1s the colour of grass 
Which comes and goes, and that discoiours it 
By which it issues green from out the earth.” 

And I: * Thy true speech fills my heart with good 
Humility, and great tumour thou assuagest ; 
But who 1s he, of whom just now thou spakest ?” 

‘‘ That,” Ne replied, ‘is Provenzan Salvani, 

And he is here because he had presumed 
To bring Siena all into his hands. 

He has gone thus, and goeth without rest 
E’er since he died; such money renders back 
In payment he who is on earth too danng.” 

And I: “If every spit who awaits 
The verge of life before that he repent, 
Remains below there and ascends not hither, 

Unless good orison shall him bestead,) 
Until as much time as he lived be passed, 
How was the coming granted him 1n largess? ” 

“When he in greatest splendour lived,” said he, 
“Freely upon the Campo of Siena, 

All shame being laid aside, he placed himeelf ; 

And there to draw his friend from the duress 
Which in the prison-house of Charles he suffered, 
He brought himself to tremble 1n each vein. 

I say no more, and know that I speak darkly ; 

Yet little time shall pass before thy neighbours 
Will so demean thembelves that thou canst gloss it 
This action has released him from those confines.” 


CANTO XII. 


ABREAST, like oxen going in a yoke, 
I with that heavy-laden soul went on, 
As long as the sweet pe ayogue permitted ; 
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But, when he said, ‘“‘ Leave him, and onward pass, 
For here ’tis good that with the sail and oars, 
As much as may be, each push on his barque ;” 
Upright, as walking wills it, I redressed 
My person, notwithstanding that my thoughts 
Remained within me downcast and abashed. 
I had moved on, and followed willingly 
The footsteps of my Master, and we both 
Already showed how light of foot we were, 
When unto me he said: ‘“ Cast down thine eyes ; 
’T were well for thee, to alleviate the way, 
To look upon the bed beneath thy feet.” 
As, that some memory may exist of them, 
Above the buried dead their tombs in earth 
Bear sculptured on them what they were before ; 
Whence often there we weep for them afresh, ° 
From pricking of remembrance, which alone 
To the compassionate doth set its spur ; 
So saw I there, but of a better semblance 
In point of artifice, with figures covered 
Whate’er as pathway from the mount projects. 
I saw that one who was created noble 
More than all other creatures, down from heaven 
Flaming with hghtnings fall upon one side. 
I saw Briareus smitten by the dart 
Celestial, lying on the other side, 
Heavy upon the earth by mortal frost. 
I saw Thymbreeus, Pallas saw, and Mars, 
Still clad in armour round about their father, 
Gaze at the scattered members of the giants. 
I saw, at foot of his great labour, Nimrod, 
As if bewildered, looking at the people 
Who had been proud with him in Sennaar. 
O Niobe! with what afflicted eyes 
‘Thee I beheld upon the pathway traced, 
Between thy seven and seven children slain ! 
O Saul! how fallen upon thy proper sword 
Didst thou appear there lifeless in Gilboa, 
That felt thereafter neither rain nor dew ! 
O mad Arachne! so I thee beheld 
E’en then half spider, sad upon the shreds 
Of fabric wrought in evil hour for thee! 
O Rehoboam ! no more seems to threaten 
Thine image there ; but full of consternation 
A’chariot bears it off, when none pursues ! 
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Displayed moreo’er the adamantine pavement 
How unto his own mother made Alemzon ge 
Costly appear the luckless ornament ; 
Displayed how his own sons did throw themselves 
Upon Sennacherib within the temple, 
And how, he being dead, they left him there ; 
* Displayed the ruin and the cruel carnage 45 
That Tomyris wrought, when she to Cyrus said, 
* Blood didst thou thirst for, and with blood I glut thee '’ 
Displayed how routed fled the Assyrians 
After that Holofernes had been slain, 
And likewise the remainder of that slaughter. oo 
I saw there Troy in ashes and in caverns ; 
O Ilion! thee, how abject and debased, 
Displayed the image that is there discerned ! 
Whoe’er of pencil master was or stile, 
That could portray the shades and traits which there 63 
Would cause each subtile genius to admire ? 3 
Dead seemed the dead, the living seemed alive ; 
Better than I saw not who saw the truth, 
All that I trod upon while bowed I went. 
Now wax ye proud, and on with looks uplifted, 70 
Ye sons of Eve, and bow not down your faces 
So that ye may behold your evil ways } 
More of the mount by us was now éncompassed, 
And far more spent the circuit of the sun, 
Than had the mind preoccupied imagined, 78 
When he, who ever watchful in advance 
Was going on, began: “ Lift up thy head, 
"Tis no more time to go thus meditating. 
Lo there an Angel who is making haste 
To come towards us ; lo, returnin§ is 8s 
From service of the day the sixth handmaiden. 
With reverence thine acts and looks adorn, 
So that he may delight to speed us upward ; 
Think that this day will never dawn again.” 
I was familiar with his admonition os 
Ever to lose no time; so on this theme 
He could not unto me speak covertly. 
Towards us came the being beautiful 
Vested in white, and in his countenance 
7 Such as appears the tremulous morning star. ” 
His arms he opened, and opened then his wings ; 
“Come,” said he, “ near at hand heré are the steps, . 
And easy from henceforth is the ascent,” 
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At this announcement few are they who come! 
O human creatures, born to soar aloft, 
Why fall ye thus before a little wind ? 
He led us on to where the rock was cleft ; 
There smote upon my forehead with his wings, 
Then a safe passage promised unto me. 
As on the right hand, to ascend the mount 
Where seated is the church that lordeth it 
O’er the well-guided, above Rubaconte, 
The bold abruptness of the ascent is broken 
By stairways that were made there in the age 
When still were safe the ledger and the stave, 
F’en thus attempered is the bank which falls 
Sheer downward from the second circle there ; 
But on this side and that the high rock grazts, 
As we were turning thitherward our persons, 
“ Beati pauperes spiritu,” voices 
Sang in such wise that speech could tell it not. 
Ah me! how different are these entrances 
From the Infernal ! for with anthems here 
One enters, and below with wild laments. 
We now were mounting up the sacred stairs, 
And it appeared to me by far more easy 
Than on the plain it had appeared before. 
Whence I: “‘ My Master, say, what heavy thing 
Has been uplifted from me, so that hardly 
Aught of fatigue is felt by me in walking ?” 
He answered : ‘ When the P’s which have remained 
Still.on thy face almost obliterate 
rg wholly, as the first 1s, be erased, 
Thy feet will be so vanquished by good will, 
That not alone they shall not feel fatigue, 
But urging up will be to them delight.” 
Then did I even as they do who are going 
With something on the head to them unknown, 
Unless the signs of others make them doubt, 
Wherefore the hand to ascertain is helpful, 
And seeks and finds, and dath fulfil the office 
Which cannot be accomplished by the sight ; 
And with the fingers of the right hand spread 
I found but six the letters, that had carved. 
Upon my temples he who bore the keys; 
_ Upon beholding which my Leader smiled. 
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CANTO XIII. 


WE were upon the summit of the stairs, 
Where for the second time is cut away 
The mountain, which ascending shriveth all. 

There in like manner doth a cornice bind 
The hil! all round about, as does the first, 

Save that its arc more suddenly is curved. 

Shade is there none, nor sculpture that appears ; 

So seems the bank, and so the road seems smooth, 
With’ but the livid colour of the stone. 
‘Tf to inquire we wait for people here,” 
The Poet said, “I fear that peradventure 
Too much delay will our election have.” 

Then steadfast on the sun his eyes he fixed, 

Made his right side the centre of his motion, 
And turned the left part of himself about. 

“© thou sweet light! with trust in whom I enter 
Upon this novel journey, do thou lead us,” 
Said he, “as one within here should be led. 

Thou warmest the world, thou shinest over it; 

If other reason prompt not otherwise, 
Thy rays should evermore our leaders be !” 

As much as here is counted for a mile, 

So much already there had we advanced 
In little time, by dint of ready will ; 

And tow’rds us there were heard to fy, albeit 
They were not visible, spirits uttering 
Unto Love's table courteous invitations, 

The first voice that passed onward in its flight, 

“ Vinum non habent,” sad in accents loud, 
And went reiterating it behind us. 

And ere it wholly grew inaudible 
Because of distance, passed another, crying, 
“J am Orestes!” and it also stayed not. 

“QO,” said I, “Father, these, what voices are they ?” 
And even as I asked, behold the third, 
Saying: “Love those from whom ye have had evil !’ 

And the good Master said: “ This circle scourges 
The sin of envy, and on that account 
Are drawn from love the lashes of the scourge. 
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The bridle of another sound shall be; 

I think that thou wilt hear it, as I judge, 
Before thou comest to the Pass of Pardon. 

But fix thine eyes athwart the air right steadfast, 
And people thou wilt see before us sitting, 
And each one close against the cliff is seated.” 

Then wider than at first mine eyes I opened ; 

I looked before me, and saw shades with mantles 
Not from the colour of the stone diverse. 
And when we were a little farther onward, 
I heard a cry of, ‘‘ Mary, pray for us !” 
A cry of, ‘‘ Michael, Peter, and all Saints !” 

I do not think there walketh still on earth 
A man so hard, that he would not be pierced 
With pity at w hat afterward I saw. 

For when I had approached so near to them 
That manifest to me their acts became, 
Drained was I at the eyes by heavy gnef. 

Covered with sackcloth vile they seemed to me, 
And one sustained the other with his shoulder, 
And all of them were by the bank sustained. 

Thus do the blind, in want of livelihood, 

Stand at the doors of churches asking alms, 
And one upon another leans his head, 
So that in others pity soon may nise, 
Not only at the accent of their words, 
But at their aspect, which no less implores. 

And as unto the blind the sun comes not, 

So to the shades, of whom just now I spake, | 

Heaven's light will not be bounteous of itself : 
For all their lids an fron wire transpierces, 

And sews them up, as to a sparhawk wild 

Is done, because it will not quiet stay. 

To me it seemed, in passing, to do outrage, 

Seeing the others without being seen : 
Wherefore I turned me to my counsel sage. 

Well knew he what the mute one wished to say, 
And therefore waited not for my demand, 

But said: “ Speak, and be brief, and to the point” 

I had Virgilius upon that side 

the embankment from which one may fall, 
/\nce by no border ’tis engarlanded ; 
e other side of me I had 
shades devout, who through the horrible seam 





fsed out the tears so that they bathed their chee!:s, 
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To them I turned me, and, “O people, certain,” 
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Began I, “ of beholding the high light, 

Which your desire has solely in its care, 
So may grace speedily dissolve the scum 

Upon your consciences, that limpidly 

Through them descend the river of the mind, 
Tell me, for dear twill be to me and gracious, 

If any soul among you here is Latian, 

And ’twill perchance be good for him I learn it.” 
‘© brother mine, each one is citizen 

Of one true city; but thy meaning is, 

Who may have lived in Italy a pilgrim.” 
By way of answer this I seemed to hear 

A little farther on than where I stood, 

Wheréat I made myself still nearer heard. 
Among the rest I saw a shade that waited 

In aspect, and should any one ask how, 

Its chin it lifted upward like a blind man. 
“Spirit,” I said, ‘‘ who stoopest to ascend, 

If thou art he who did reply to me, 

Make thyself known to me by place or name.” 
“ Sienese was J,” it replied, “ and with 

The others here recleanse my guilty life, 

Weeping to Him to Iend himself to us. 
Sapient I was not, although I Sapia 

Was called, and I was at another's harm 

More happy far than at my own good fortune. 
And that thou mayst not think that I decetve thee, 

Hear if I was as foolish as I tell thee. 

The arc already of my years descending, 
My fellow-citizens near unto Colle : 

Were joined in battle with their adversarics, 

And I was praying God for what he willed. 
Routed were they, and turned into the bitter 

Passes of flight; and J, the chase beholding, 

A joy received unequalled by ill others ; 
So that I lifted upward my bold face 

Crying to God, ‘ Henceforth I fear thee not,’ 

As did the blackbird at the little sunshine. 
Peace I desired with God at the extreme 

Of my existence, and as yet would not 


My debt have been by penitence discharged, ‘ €V: 


Had it not been that in remembrance held me 
Pier Pettignano in his holy prayers, 
Who out of charity was grieved for me. ge. 
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But who art thou, that into our conditions 
Questioning goest, and hast thine eyes unbound 
As I believe, and breathing dost discourse ?” 

‘“‘ Mine eyes,” I said, “will yet be here ta’en from me, 
But for short space ; for small is the offence 
Committed by their being turned with envy. 

Far greater is the fear, wherein suspended 
My soul is, of the torment underneath, 

For even now the load down there weighs on me.” 

And she to me: “ Who led thee, then, among us 
Up here, if to return below thou thinkest ?” 

And I: “ He who is with me, and speaks not ; 

And living am 1; therefore ask of me, 

Spirit elect, 1f thou wouldst have me move» 
O’er yonder yet my mortal feet for thee.” 
‘**Q, this is such a novcl thing to hear, 





She answered, “ that great sign it is God loves thee ; 


Therefore with prayer of thine sometimes assist me. 
And I implore, by what thou most desirest, 

If e’er thou treadest the soil of Tuscany, 

Well with my kindred reinstate my fame. 
Them wilt thou see among that people vain 

Who hope in Talamone, and will lose there 

More hope than in discovering the Diana ; 
But there still more the admirals will lose.” 


CANTO XIV 


? 
*WHo is this one that goes about our mountain, 
Or ever Death has given him power of flight, 
And opes his eyes and shuts them at his will?” 
““T know not who, but know he’s not alone ; 
Ask him thyself, for thou art nearer to him, 
And gently, so that he may speak, accost him.” 
Thus did two spirits, leaning tow’rds each other, 
Discourse about me there on the right hand ; 
Then held supine their faces to address me. 
And said the one: “O soul, that, fastened still 
Within the body, tow'rds the heaven art going, 
For charity console us, and declare 
Whence comest and who art thou ; for thou mak’st us 
As much to marvel at this grace of thine 
As must’a thing that never yet has been.” 
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And I: ‘ Through midst of Tuscany there wanders 
A streamlet that 1s born in Falterona, 

And not a hundred miles of course suffice it ; 

From thereupon do I this body bring. 

To tell you who I am were speech in vain, 
Because my name as yet makes no great noise.” 

“ Tf well thy meaning 1 can penctrate 
With intellect of mine,” then answered me 
He who first spake, “thou speakest of the Arno.” 

And said the other to him: “ Why concealed 
This one the appellation of that river, 

Even as a man doth of things horrible ?” 

And thus the shade that questioned was of this 
Himself acquitted: “ I know not; but truly 
’Tis fit the name of such a valley perish ; 

For from its fountain-head (where is so pregnant 
The Alpine mountain whence 1s cleft Peloro 
That in few places it that mark surpasses) 

To where it yields itself in restoration 
Of what the heaven doth of the sea dry up, 
Whence have the rivers that which goes with them, 

Virtue is like an enemy avoided 
By all, as is a serpent, through misfortune 
Of place, or through bad habit that impels them ; 

On which account have so transformed their nature 
The dwellers in that miserable valley, 

It seems that Circe had them in her pasture. 

"Mid ugly swine, of acorns worthier 
‘Than other food for human use created, 

It first directeth its impoverished wy. 

Curs findeth it thereafter, coming downward, 

More snarling than their puissance demands, 
And tums from them disdainfully its muzzle. 

It goes on falling, and the more it grows, 

The more it finds the dogs becoming wolves, 

This maledict and misadventurous ditch. 
Descended then through many a hollow gulf, 

It finds the foxes so replete with fraud, 

They fear no cunning that may master them. 

Nor will I cease because another hears me; 

» And well ‘twill be for him, if still he mind him 
Of what a truthful spirit to me unravels, 

Thy grandson I behold, who doth become 
A hunter of those wolves upon the bank 
Of the wild stream, and terrifies them all. 
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He sells their flesh, it being yet alive ; 
Thereafter slaughters them like ancient beeves: 
Many of life, himself of praise, deprives. 
Blood-stained he issues from the dismal forest ; 
He leaves it such, a thousand years from now 
In its primeval state ’tis not re-wooded.” 
As at the announcement of impending ills 
The face of him who listens is disturbed, 
From whate’er side the peril seize upon him ; 
So I beheld that other soul, which stood 
Turned round to listen, grow disturbed and sad, 
When it had gathered to itself the word. 
The speech of one and aspect of the other 
Had me desirous made to know their names, 
And question mixed with prayers I made thereof, 
Whereat the spirit which first spake to me 
Began again: “ Thou wishest I should bring me 
To do for thee what thou'lt not do for me; 
But since God willeth that in thee shine forth 
Such grace of his, Pll not be chary with thee ; 
Know, then, that I Guido del Duca am. 
My blood was so with envy set on fire, 
That if I had beheld a man make merry, 


Thou wouldst have seen me sprinkled o'er with pallor. 


From my own sowing such the straw I reap! 
O human race ! why dost thou set thy heart 
Where interdict of partnership must be ? 
This is Renier; this is the boast and honour 
Of the house of Calboli, where no one since 
Has made himself the heir of his desert. 
And not alone his blood is made devoid, 
*Twixt Po and mount, and sea-shore and the Reno, 
Of good required for truth and for diversion ; 
For all within these boundaries is full 
Of venomous roots, so that too tardily 
By cultivation now would they diminish. 
Where is good Lizio, and Arngo Manardi, 
Pier ‘Traversaro, and Guido di Carpigna, 
O Romagnuoli into bastards turned ? 
When in Bologna will a Fabbro rise ? 
When in Faenza a Bernardin di Fosco, 
The noble scion of ignoble seed ? 
Be not astonished, ‘luscan, if I weep, 
When I remember, with Guido da Prata, 
Ugolin d’ Azzo, who was living with us, 
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Frederick Tignoso and his company, 
The house of Traversara, and th’ Anastagi, 
And one race and the other is extinct ; 
The dames and cavaliers, the toils and ease 
‘That filled our souls with love and courtesy, 
There where the hearts have so malicious grown ! 
QO Brettinoro: why dost thou not flee, 
Seeing that all thy famiy is gone, 
And many people, not to be corrupted ? 
Bagnacaval does well in not begetting 
And ill does Castrocaro, and Conio Worse, 
In taking trouble to beget such Counts. 
Wil do well the Pagani, when their Devil 
Shall have departed ; but not therefore pure 
Will testimony of them e’er remain. 
O Ugolin de’ Fantoli. secure 
‘Thy name is, since no longer ts awaited 
One who, degenerating, can obscure it! 
But go now, Tuscan, for it now delights me 
To weep far better than it does to speak, 
So much has our discourse my mind distressed.” 
We were aware that those beloved souls 
Heard us depart ; therefore, by keeping silent, 
They made us of our pathway confident. 
When we became alone by going onward, 
‘Thunder, when it doth cleave the air, appeared 
A voice, that counter to us came, exclaiming : 
‘© Shall slay me whosoever findeth me !” 
And fled as the reverberation dies 
If suddenly the cloud asunder bursts. 
As soon as hearing had a truce from this, 
Behold another, with so great a crash, 
That it resembled thunderings following fast : 
“T am Aglaurus, who became a stone !” 
And then, to press myself close to the Poet, 
I backward, and not forward, took a step. 
Already on all sides the air was quiet ; 
And said he to me: “ That was the hard curb 
That ought to hold a man within his bounds ; 
But you take in the bait so that the hook 
Of the old Adversary draws you to him, 
And hence availeth little curb or call. 
The heavens are calling you, and wheel around you, 
Displaying to you their eternal beauties, 
And still your eye is looking on the ground - 
Whence He, who all discerns, chastises you.” 
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CANTO XV. 


As much as ’twixt the close of the third hour 

And dawn of day appeareth of that sphere 

Which aye in fashion of a child is playing, 
So much it now appeared, towards the night, 

Was of his course remaining to the sun ; 

There it was evening, and ’twas midnight here ; 
And the rays smote the middle of our faces, 

Because by us the mount was so encircled, . 

That straight towards the west we now were going ; 
When I perceived my forehead overpowered 

Beneath the splendour far more than at first, 

And stupor were to mc the things unknown, 
Whereat towards the summit of my brow 

I raised my hands, and made myself the visor 

Which the excessive glare diminishes. 
As when from off the water, or a mirror, 

The sunbeam leaps unto the opposite side, 

Ascending upward in the selfsame measure 
That it descends, and deviates as far 

From falling of a stone in line direct, 

(As demonstrate experiment and art,) 
So it appeared to me that by a hght 

Refracted there before me 1 was smitten ; 

On which accoynt my sight was swift to flee. 
“ What is that, Father sweet, from which I cannot 

So fully screen my sight that it avail me,” 

Said I, “and seems towards us to be moving ?” 
“ Marvel thou not, if dazzle thee as yet 

‘The family of heaven,” he answered me ; 

“An angel ’tis, who comes to invite us upward. 
Soon will it be, that to behold these things 

Shall not be grievous, but delightful to thee 

As much as nature fashioned thee to feel.” 
When we had reached the Angel benedight, 

With joyful voice he said: “ Here enter in 

To stairway far less steep than are the others.” 
We mounting were, already thence departed, 

And “ Beate misericordes” was 

Behind us sung, “ Rejoice, thou that o’ercomest !” 
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Were going upward, and I thought, in going, 
Some profit to acquire from words of his ; 
And I to him directed me, thus asking : 
‘What did the spirit of Romagna mean, 
Mentioning interdict and partnership ?” 
Whence he to me: “ Of his own greatest failing 
He knows the harm ; and therefore wonder not 
If he reprove us, that we less may me it. 
Tecause are thither pointed your desires 
Where by companionship each share is lessened, 
Envy doth ply the bellows to your sighs. 
But if the love of the supernal sphere 
Should upwardly direct your aspiration, 
There would not be that fear within your breast ; 
For there, as much the more as one says Our, 
So much the more of good each one possesses, 
And more of charity in that cloister burns.” 
‘‘T am more hungering to be satisfied,” 
I said, ‘than if I had before been silent, 
And more of doubt within my mind I gather. 
How can it be, that boon distributed 
The more possessors can more wealthy make 
Therein, than if by few it be possessed ?” 
And he to me: “ Because thou fixest still 
Thy mind entirely upon earthly things, 
Thou pluckest darkness from the very light. 
That goodness infinite and ineffable 
Which is above there, runneth unto love, 
As to a lucid body comes the sunbeam. 
So much it gives itself as it finds ardour, 
So that as far as charity extends, 
O’er it increases the eternal valour. 
And the more people thitherward aspire, 
More are there to love well, and more they love therc 
And, as a mirror, one reflects the other. 
And if my reasoning appease thee not, 
Thou shalt see Beatrice ; and she will fully 
Take from thee this and every other longing. 
Endeavour, then, that soon may be extinct, 
As are the two already, the five wounds 
That close themselves again by being painful.” 
Even as 1 wished to say, “ Thou dost appease me,” 
I saw that I had reached another circle, 
So that my eager eyes made me keep silence. 
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There it appeared to me that in a vision 
Ecstatic on a sudden I was rapt, 
And in a temple many persons saw ; 
And at the door a woman, with the sweet 
Behaviour of a mother, saying: ‘‘ Son, 
Why in this manner hast thou dealt with us? * go 
Lo, sorrowing, thy father and myself 
Were seeking for thee ;’—and as here she ceased, 
That which appeared at first had disappeared. 
Then I beheld another with those waters 
Adown her cheeks which grief distils whenever 95 
From great disdain of others it 1s born, 
And saying: “If of that city thou art lord, 
For whose name was such strife among the, gods, 
And whence doth every science scintillate, 
Avenge thyself on those audacious arms rag 
That clasped our daughter, O Pisistratus ;’ 
And the lord seemed to me benign and mild 
To answer her with aspect temperate : 
‘‘ What shall we do to those who wish us ill, 
If he who loves us be by us condemned ?” 105 
Then saw I people hot in fire of wrath, 
With stones a young man slaying, clamorously 
Still crying to each other, “ Kall him! kill him !” 
And him I saw bow down, because of death 
That weighed already on him, to the earth, tro 
But of his eyes made ever gates to heaven, 
Imploring the high Lord, in so great strife, 
That he would pardon those his persecutors, 
With such an aspect as unlocks compassion. 
Soon as my soul hall outwardly returned 115 
To things external to it which are true, 
Did I my not false errors recognize. 
My Leader, who could see me bear myself 
Like to a man that rouses him from sleep, 
Exclaimed: “ What ails thee, that thou canst not stand 2? 
But hast been coming more than half a league ta: 
Veiling thine eyes, and with thy legs entangled, 
In guise of one whom wine or sleep subdues ?” 
‘CQ my sweet Father, if thou listen to me, 
I'll tell thee,” said I, “ what appeared to me, mag 
When thus from me my legs were ta’en away.” 
And he: “If thou shouldst have a hundred masks 
Upon thy face, from me would not be shut 
Thy cogitations, howsoever small. 
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What thou ‘hast seen was that thou mayst not fail 
To ope thy heart unto the waters of peace, 
Which from the eternal fountain are diffused. 

I did not ask, ‘What ails thee ?’ as he does 
Who only looketh with the eyes that see not 
When of the soul bereft the body lies, 

But asked it to give vigour to thy feet ; 

Thus must we needs urge on the sluggards, slow 
To use their wakefulness when it returns.” 

We passed along, athwart the twilight peering 
Forward as far as ever eye could stretch 
Against the sunbeams serotine and lucent ; 

And lo! by slow degrees a smoke approached 
In our direction, sombre as the night, 

Nor was there place to hide one’s self therefrom. 

This of our eyes and the pure air bereft us. 


CANTO XVI. 


DaRKNEss of hell, and of a night deprived 

Of every planet under a poor sky, 

As much as may be tenebrous with cloud, 
Ne’er made unto my sight so thick a veil, 

As did that smoke which there enveloped us, 

Nor to the fecling of so rough a texture ; 
For not an eye it suffered to stay open ; 

Whereat mine escort, faithful and sagacious, 

Drew near to me and offered me his shoulder. 
E’en as a blind man goes behind his guide, 

Lest he should wander, or should strike against 

Aught that may harm or peradventure kill him, 
So went I through the bitter and foul air, 

Listening unto my Leader, who said only, 

“ Look that from me thou be not separated.” 
Voices I heard, and every one appeared 

To supplicate for peace and misericord 

The Lamb of God who takes away our sins. 
Stull “ Agnus Dei” their exordium was ; 

One word there was in all, and metre one, 

So that all harmony appeared among them. 
“ Master,” I said, “are spirits those I hear?” 

And ke to me: “ ‘Thou apprehendest truly, 

And they the knot of anger go unloosing,’ 
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‘¢ Now who art thou, that cleavest through our smoke, 

And art discoursing of us even as though 

Thou didst by calends still divide the time?” 
After this manner by a voice was spoken ; 

Whereon my Master said: “ Do thou reply, 

And ask if on this side the way go upward.” 
And I: “O creature that dost cleanse thyself 

‘To return beautiful to Him who made thee, 

Thou shalt hear marvels if thou follow me.” 
“’I’hee will I follow far as is allowed me,” 

He answered ; *‘ and if smoke prevent our seeing, 

Hearing shall keep us joined instead thereof.” 
Thereon began I: “ With that swathing band 

Which death unwindeth am I going upward, 

And hither came I through the infernal anguish. 
And if God in his grace has me infolded, 

So that he wills that I behold his court 

By method wholly out of modern usage, 
Conceal not from me who ere death thou wast, 

Lut tell it me, and tell me if I go 

Right for the pass, and be thy words our escort.” 
** Lombard was I,-and I was Marco called : 

The world I knew, and loved that excellence, 

At which has each one now unbent his bow. 
For mounting upward, thou art going nght.” 

Thus he made answer, and subjoined: “I pray thee 

To pray for me when thou shalt be above.” 
And I to him: “ My faith I pledge to thee 

To do what thou dost ask me; but am bursting 

Inly with doukt, unless I rid me of it. 
First it was simple, and is now made double 

By thy opinion, which makes certain to me, 

Here and elsewhere, that which I couple with it. 
The world forsooth is utterly deserted 

By every virtue, as thou tellest me, 

And with iniquity is big and covered ; 
But I beseech thee point me out the cause, 

That I may see it, and to others show it; 

For one in the heavens, and here below one puts it.’ 
A sigh profound, that grief forced into Ai! 

He first sent forth, and then began he: “ Brother, 

The world is blind, and sooth thou comest from it ! 
Ye who are living every cause refer 

Still upward to the heavens, as if all things 

They of necessity moved with themselves, 
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If this were so, in you would be destroyed 
Free will, nor any justice would there be 
In baving joy for good, or grief for evil. 
The heavens your movements do initiate, 
I say not all; but granting that I say it, 
Light has been given you for good and evil, 
And free volition ; which, if some fatigue 
In the first battles with the heavens it suffers, 
Afterwards conquers all, if well ‘tis nurtured. 
To greater force and to a better nature, 
Though free, ye subject are, and that creates 
The mind in you the heavens have not in charge. 
Hence, if the present world doth go astray, 
In you ¢he cause is, be it sought in you; 
And I therein will now be thy true spy. 
Forth from the hand of Him, who fondles it 
Refere it is, like to a little girl 
Weeping and laughing in her childish sport, 
Issues the simple soul, that nothing knows, 
Save that, proceeding from a joyous Maker, 
Gladly it turns to that which gives it pleasure. 
Of trivial good at first it tastes the savour ; 
Is cheated by it, and runs after it, 
If guide or rein turn not aside its love. 
Hence it behoved laws for a rein to place, 
Behoved a king to have, who at the least 
Of the true city should discern the tower. 
The laws exist, but who sets hand to them ? 
No one ; because the shepherd who precedes 
Can ruminate, but cleaveth not the hoof ; 
Wherefore the people that perceives its guide 
Strike only at the good for which it hankers, 
Keeds upon that, and farther seeketh not. 
Clearly canst thou perceive that evil guidance 
‘The cause is that has made the world depraved, 
And not that nature 1s currupt in you. 
Rome, that reformed the world, accustomed was 
‘Two suns to have, which one road and the other, 
Of God and of the world, made manifest. 
One has the other quenched, and to the crosier 
The sword is joined, and ill beseemeth it 
That by main force one with the other go, 
Because, being joined, one feareth not the other ; 
If thou believe not, think upon the grain, 
For by its seed each herb is recognized, 
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In the land laved by Po and Adige, 
Valour and courtesy used to be found, 
Before that Frederick had his controversy ; 
Now in security can pass that way 
Whoever will abstain, through sense of shaine 
From speaking with the good, or drawing near them. 
True, three old men are left, in whom upbraids 
The ancient age the new, and late they deem it 
That God restore them to the better life : 
Currado da Palazzo, and good Gherardo, 
And Guido da Castel, who better named is, 
In fashion of the French, the simple Lombard : 
Say thou henceforward that the Church of Rome, 
Confounding in itself two governments, 
Falls in the mire, and soils itself and burden.” 
“() Marco mine,” I said, ‘ thou reasonest well ; 
And now discern I why the sons of Levi 
Have been excluded from the hentage. 
But what Gherardo is it, who, as sample 
Of a lost race, thou sayest has remained 
In reprobation of the barbarous age ?” 
*‘ Either thy speech deceives me, or it tempts me,” 
He answered me ; ‘‘for speaking Tuscan to me, 
It seems of good Gherardo naught thou knowest. 
By other surname do I know hin not, 
Unless | take it from his daughter Gaia, 
May God be. with you, for I come no farther. 
Behold the dawn, that through the smoke rays out, 
Already whitening ; and I must depart— 
Yonder the Angel is—ere he appear.” 
Thus did he speak, and would no farther hear me. 


CANTO AVII. 


REMEMBER, Reader, if e’er in the Alps 
A mist o’ertook thee, through which thou couldst sce 
Not otherwise than through its membrane mole, 
How, when the vapours humid and condensed 
Begin to dissipate themselves. the sphere 
Of the sun feebly enters in among them, 
And thy imagination will be swift 
In coming to perceive how I re-saw 
The sun at first, that was already setting. 
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Thus, to the faithful footsteps of my Master 
Mating mine own, I issued trom that cloud 
‘To rays already dead on the low shores. 

O thou, Imagination, that dost steal us 
So from without sometimes, that man perceives not, 
Although around may sound a thousand trumpets, 

Who moveth thee, if sense impel thee not? 

Moves thee a light, which in the heaven takes form, 
By self. or by a will that downward guides it. 

Of her impiety, who changed her form 
Into the bird that most delights in singing, 

In my imagining appearcd the trace ; 

And hereupon my mind was so withdrawn 
Within itself, that from without there came 
Nothing that then might be received by it. 

Then reigned within my lofty fantasy 
One crucified, disdainful and ferocious 
In countenance, and even thus was dying. 

Around him were the great Ahasuerus, 

Esther his wife, and the just Mordecai, 
Who was in word and action so entire. 

And even as this image burst asunder 
Of its own self, in fashion of a bubble 
In which the water it was made of fails, 

There rose up in my vision a‘young maiden 
Bitterly weeping, and she said: “O queen, 
Why hast thou wished in anger to be naught ? 

Thou’st slain thyself, Lavinia not to lose ; 

Now hast thou lost me ; I am she who mourns, 
Mother, at thine ere at another’s yun.” 

As sleep is broken, when upon a sudden 
New light strikés in upon the eyelids closed, 
And broken quivers ere it dieth wholly, 

So this imagining of mine fell down 
As soon as the effulgence smote my face, 
Greater by far than whit is in our wont. 

I turned me round to see where I might be, 

When said a voice, “ Here is the passage up ;” 
Which from all other purposes removed me, 

And made my wish so full of eagerness 
To look and see who was it that was speaking, 
It never rests till meeting face to face ; 

But as before the sun, which quells the sight, 

And in its own excess its figure veils, 
Even so my power was insufficient here 
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This is a spirit divine, who in the way 
Of going up directs us without asking, 
And who with his own light himself conceals. 
He does with us as man doth with himself ; 
For he who sees the need, and waits the asking, 
Malignly leans already tow’rds denial. 
Accord we now our feet to such inviting, 
Let us make haste to mount ere it grow dark; 
For then we could not till the day return.” 
Thus my Conductor said ; and I and he 
Together turned our footsteps to a stairway ; 
And I, as soon as the first step I reached, 
Near me perceived a motion as of wings, 
And fanning in the face, and saying, “ Beatz 
Pacfici, who are without ill anger.” 
Already over us were so uplifted 
The latest sunbcams, which the night pursues, 
That upon many sides the stars appeared. 
**() manhood mine, why dost thou vanish so?” 
I said within myself; for I perceived 
The vigour of my legs was put in truce. 
We at the point were where no more ascends 
The stairway upward, and were motionless, 
Even asa ship, which at the shore arrives ; 
And I gave heed a hittle, if I might hear 
Aught whatsoever in the circle new ; 
Then to my Master turned me round and said: 
“Say, my sweet Father, what delinquency 
Is purged here in the circle where we are? 
Although our feet may pause, pause not thy speech.” 
And he to me: “Tife love of good, remiss 
In what it should have done, is here restored ; 
Here pled again the ill-belated oar ; 
But still more openly to understand, 
Turn unto me thy mind, and thou shalt gather 
Some profitable fruit from our delay. 
Neither Creator nor 4 creature ever, 
Son,” he began, “ was destitute of love 
Natural or spiritual ; and thou knowest it. 
rhe natural was ever without error ; 
But err the other may by evil object, 
Or by too much, or by too little vigour. 
While in the first it well directed is, 
And in the second moderates itself, 
It cannot be the cause of sinful pleasure ; 
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But when to ill it turns, and, with more care 
Or lesser than it ought, runs after good, 
’Gainst the Creator works his own creation. 
Hence thou mayst comprehend that love must be 
The seed within yourselves of every virtue, 
And every act that merits punishment. 
Now inasmuch as never from the welfare 
Of its own subject can love turn its sight, 
From their own hatred all things are secure ; 
And since we cannot think of any being 
Standing alone, nor from the First divided, 
Of hating Him is all desire cut off. 
Hence if, discriminating, I judge well, 
The evil that one loves 1s of one’s neighbour, 
And this 1s born in three modes in your clay. 
There are, who, by abasement of their neighbour, 
Hope to excel, and therefore only long 
That from his greatness he may be cast down ; 
There are, who power, grace, honour, and renown 
Fear they may lose because another nises, 
Thence are so sad that the reverse they love ; 
And there are those whom injury seems to chafe, 
So that it makes them greedy for revenge, 
And such must needs shape out another's harm. 
This threefold love is wept for down below ; 
Now of the other will I have thee hear, 
That runneth after good with measure faulty. 
Each one confusedly a good conceives 
Wherein the mind may rest, and longeth for it ; 
Therefore to overtake it each one strives. 
If languid love to look on this attract you, 
Or in attaining unto it, this cornice, 
After just penitence, torments you for it. 
There’s other good that does not make man happy ; 
Tis not felicity, ’tis not the good 
Essence, of every good the fruit and root. 
The love that yields itself too much to this 
Above us is lamented in three circles; 
But how tripartite it may be descnbed, 
I say not, that thou seck it for thyself.” 
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CANTO XVIII. 


AN end had put unto his reasoning 
The lofty Teacher, and attent was looking 
Into my face, if I appeared content ; 

And I, whom a new thirst still goaded on, 
Without was mute, and said within: “ Perchance 
The too much questioning I make annoys him.” 

But that true Father, who had comprehended 
The timid wish, that opened not itself, 

By speaking gave me hardihood to speak. ° 

Whence I: “ My sight is, Master, vivified 
So in thy light, that clearly I discern 
Whate’er thy speech importeth or describes. 

Therefore I thee entreat, sweet Father dear, 

To teach me love, to which thou dost refer 
Every good action and its contrary.” 

“ Direct,” he said, ‘ towards me the keen eyes 
Of intellect, and clear will be to thee 
The error of the blind, who would be leaders. 

The soul, which is created apt to love, 

Ts mobile unto everything that pleases, 
Soon as by pleasure she is waked to action. 

Your apprehension from some real thing 
An image draws, and in yourselves displays it 
So that it makes the soul turn unto it. 

And if, when turned, towards it she incline, 

Love is that inclination ; it is nature, 
Which is by pleasure bound in you anew 

Then even as the fire doth upward move 
By its own form, which to ascend 1s born, 
Where longest in its matter it endures, 

So comes the captive soul into desire, 

Which is a motion spiritual, and ne’er rests 
Until she doth enjoy the thing beloved. 

Now may apparent be to thee how hidden 
The truth is from those people, who aver 
All love is in itself a laudable thing ; 

Because its matter may perchance appear 
Aye to be good ; but yet not each impression 
Is good, albeit good may be the wax.” 
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Dae sare at, 
“ Thy words, and my sequacious intellect,” 4a 
IT answered him, “ have love revealed to me ; 
But that has made me more impregned with doubt ; 
For if love from without be offered us, 
And with another foot the soul go not, 
lf right or wrong she go, ’tis not her merit.” ag 
And he to me: “ What reason secth here, 
Myself can tell thee ; beyond that await 
For Beatrice, since ’tis a work of faith, 
Every substantial form, that segregate 
From matter is, and with it is united, 9 
Specific power has in itself collected, 
Which without act is not perceptible, 
Nor shows itself except by its effect, 
As life’ does in a plant by the green leaves. 
But stul, whence cometh the intelligence 85 
Of the first notions, man 1s ignorant, 
And the affection for the first allurements, 
Which are in you as instinct in the bee 
To make its honey ; and this first desire 
Merit of praise or blame containeth not. 60 
Now, that to this all others may be gathered, 
Innate within you is the power that counsels, 
And it should keep the threshold of assent. 
This 1s the principle, from which is taken 
Occasion of desert in you, according és 
As good and guilty loves it takes and winnows, 
Those who, in reasoning, to the bottom went, 
Were of this innate liberty aware, 
Therefore bequeathed they Ethics to the world. 
Supposing, then, that from necessity ‘ go 
Springs every love that is within you kindled, 
Within yourselves the power is to restrain it, 
The noble virtue Beatrice understands 
By the free will ; and therefore see that thou 
Bear it in mind, 1f she should speak of it.” 73 
‘The moon, belated almost unto midnight, 
Now made the stars appear to us more rare, 
Formed like a bucket, that is all ablaze, 
And counter to the heavens ran through those paths 
Which the sun sets aflame, when he of Rome « 
Sees it 'twixt Sardes and Corsicans go down ; 
And that patrician shade, for whom is named 
Pietola more than any Mantuan town, 
Had laid aside the burden of my lading ; 
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Whence I, who reason manifest and plain 
In answer to my questions had received, 
Stood like a man in drowsy reverie. 

But taken from me was this drowsiness 
Suddenly by a people, that behind 
Our backs already had come round to us. 

And as, of old, Ismenus and Asopus 
Beside them saw at night the rush and throng, 
If but the Thebans were in need of Bacchus, 

So they along that circle curve their step, 

From what I saw of those approaching us, 
Who by good-will and righteous love are ridden. 

Full soon they were upon us, because running 
Moved onward all that mighty multitude, 

And two in the advance cried out, lamenting, 

*‘ Mary in haste unto the mountain ran, 

And Cesar, that he might subdue Ilerda, 
Thrust at Marseilles, and then ran into Spain.” 

“(Quick ! quick! so that the time may not be lost 
By little love !” forthwith the others cried, - 
“For ardour in well-doing freshens grace !” 

“© folk, in whom an eager fervour now 
Supplies perhaps delay and negligence, 

Put by you in well-doing, through lukewarmness, 

This one who lives, and truly I lie not, 

Would fain go up, if but the sun relight us ; 
So tell us where the’ passage nearest is.” 

These were the words of him who was my Guide ; 
And some one of those spirits said: “‘ Come on 
Behind us, and the opening shalt thou find ; 

So full of longing are we to move onward, 

That stay we cannot ; therefore pardon us, 
If thou for churlishness our justice take. 
I was San Zeno’s Abbot at Verona, 
Under the empire of good Barbarossa, 
Of whom still sorrowing Milan holds discourse ; 

And he has one foot in the grave already, 

Who shall erelong lament that monastery, 
And sorry be of having there had power, 

Because his son, in his whole body sick, 

And worse in mind, and who was evil-born, 
He put into the place of its true pastor.” 

If more he said, or silent was, I know not, 

He had already passed so far beyond us; 
But this I heard, and to retain it pleased me, 
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And he who was in every need my succour 
Said: “ Turn thee hitherward ; see two of them 
Come fastening upon slothfulness their teeth.” 
In rear of all they shouted : “Sooner were 
The people dead to whom the sea was opened, 
Than their inheritors the Jordan saw ; 
And those who the fatigue did not endure 
Unto the issue, with Anchises’ son, 
Themselves to life withouten glory offered.” 
Then when from us so separated were 
Those shades, that they no longer could be seen, 
Within me a new thought did entrance find, 
Whence others many and diverse were born ; 
And so I lapsed from one into another, 
That in a reverie mine eyes I closed, 
And meditation into dream transmuted. 


CANTO XIX. 


Ir was the hour when the diurnal heat 
No more can warm the coldness of the moon, 
Vanquished by earth, or peradventure Saturn, 
When geomancers their Fortuna Major 
See in the orient before the dawn 
Rise by a path that long remains not dim, 
There came to me in dreams a stammering woman, 
Squint in her eyes, and in her feet distorted, 
With hands dissevered, and of sallow hue. 
I looked at her; and as the sun restores 
The frigid members, which the night benumbs, 
Even thus my gaze did render voluble 
Her tongue, and made her all erect thereafter 
In little while, and the lost countenance 
As love desires it so in her did colour. 
When in this wise she had kev speech unloosed, 
She ’gan to sing so, that with difficulty 


Could I have turned my thoughts away from her. 


“Tam,” she sang, “I am the Siren sweet 
Who mariners amid the main unman 
So full am I of pleasantness to hear. 
I drew Ulysses from his wandering way 
Unto my song, and he who dwells with me 
Seldom departs, so wholly I content him.” 
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Her mouth was not yet closed again, before 
Appeared a Lady saintly and alert 
Close at my side to put her to confusion. 
“ Virgilius, O Virgilius ! who is this?” 
Stermnly she said ; and he was drawing near 
With eyes still fixed upon that modest one. 
She seized the other and in front laid open, 
Rending her garments, and her belly showed me ; 
This waked me with the stench that issued from it. 
1 turned mine eyes, and good Virgilius said : 
“ At least thrice have 1 called thee; rise and come; 
Find we the opening by which thou mayst enter.” 
I rose; and full already of high day 
Were all the circles of the Sacred Mountain, 
And with the new sun at our back we went. 
Following behind him, I my forehead bore ° 
Like unto one who has it laden with thought, 
Who makes himself the half arch of a bridge, 
When I heard say, ‘‘ Come, here the passage 1s,” 
Spoken in a manner gentle and benign, 
Such as'we hear not in this mortal region. 
With open wings, which of a swan appeared, 
Upward he turned us who thus spake to us, 
Between the two walls of the solid granite. 
He moved his pinions afterwards and fanned us, 
Affirming those gus /ugent to be blessed, 
For they shall have their souls with comfort filled. 
“© What aileth thee, that aye to earth thou gazest ?” 
‘To me my Guide began to say, we both 
Somewhat beyond the Angel having mounted. 
And I: ‘ With such misgiving makes me go 
A vision new, which bends me to itself, 

So that I cannot from the thought withdraw me.” 
“’Didst thou behold,” he said, “that old enchantress, 
Who sole above us henceforth 1s lamented ? 
}idst thou behold how man its freed from her ? 

Suffice it thee, and smite earth with thy heels, 
Thine eyes lift upward to the lure, that whirls 
The Eternal King with revolutions vast.” 
Even as the hawk, that first his feet surveys, 
‘Then turns him to the call and stretches forward, 
Through the desire of food that draws him thither, 
Such I became, and such, as far as cleaves 
The rock to give a way to him who mounts, 
Went on to where the circling doth begin. 
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On the fifth citcle when I had come forth, 
People I saw upon it who were weeping, 


Stretched prone upon the ground, all downward turned. 


4 dhesit pavinento aninta mea,” 

I heard them say with sighings so profound, 
That hardly could the words be understood. 

*O ye elect of God, whose sufferings 
Justice and Hope both render less severe, 
Direct ye us towards the high ascents.” 

“If ye are come secure from this prostration, 

And wish to find the way most speedily, 
Let your right hands be evermore outside.” 

Thus cid the Poet ask, and thus was answered 
By them somewhat in front of us; whence I 
In what was spoken divined the rest concealed, 

And unto my Lord’s eyes mine eyes I turned ; 
Whence he assented with a cheerful sign 
To what the sight of my desire implored. 

When of myself I could dispose at will, 

Above that creature did I draw myself, 
Whose words before had caused me to take note, 

Saying: “O Spint, in whom weeping ripens 
That without which to God we cannot turn, 
Suspend awhile for me thy greater care. 

Who wast thou, and why are your backs turned upwards, 
Tell me, and if thou wouldst that I procure thee 
Anything there whence living I departed.” 

And he to me: “ Wherefore our backs the heaven 
Turns to itself, know shalt thou; but beforehand 
Scias quod ego fui successor Petri. 

Between Siestri and Chiaveri descends 
A river beautiful, and of its name 
The title of my blood its summit makes, 

A month and little more essayed I how 


Weighs the great cloak on him from mire who keeps it; 


For all the other burdens seem a feather. 
Tardy, ah woe is me! was mv-conversion ; 
But when the Roman Shepherd I was made, 
Then I discovered life to be a lie. 
I saw that there the heart was not at rest, 
Nor farther in that life could one ascend ; 
Whereby the love of this was kindled in me, 
Until that time a wretched soul and parted 
From God was J, and wholly avaricious ; 
Now, as thou seest, I here am punished for it, 
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What avarice does is here made manifest 
In the purgation of these souls converted, 

And no more bitter pain the Mountain has, 

Even as our eye did not uplift itself 
Aloft, being fastened upon earthly things, 

So justice here has merged it in the earth. 

As avarice had extinguished our affection 
For every good, whereby was action lost, 

So justice here doth hold us in restraint, 

Bound and imprisoned by the feet and hands ; 
And so long as it pleases the just Lord 
Shall we remain immovable and prostrate.” 

I on my knees had fallen, and wished to speak ; 
But even as I began, and he was ’ware, 

Only by listening, of my reverence, , 

“ What cause,” he said, “ has downward bent thee thus ?” 
And I to him: “ For your own dignity, 
Standing, my conscience stung me with remorse.” 

‘Straighten thy legs, and upward raise thee, brother,” 
He answered : “ Err not, fellow-servant am I 
With thee and with the others to one power. 

If e’er that holy, evangelic sound, 

Which sayeth neque nubent, thou hast heard, 
Well canst thou see why in this wise I speak. 

Now go; no longer will I have thee linger, 

Because thy stay doth incommode my weeping, 
With which I npen that which thou hast said. 

On earth I have a grandchild named Alagia, 

Good in herself, unless indeed our house 
Malevolent may make her by example, 
And she alone renjains to me on earth,” 


CANTO XX. 


ILu strives the will against a better will ; 
Therefore, to pleasure him, against my pleasure 
I drew the sponge not saturate from the water. 

Onward I moved, and onward moved my Leader, 
Through vacant places, skirting still the rock, 
As on a wall close to the battlements ; 

For they that through their eyes pour drop by drop 
The malady which all the world pervades, 
On the eter side too near the verge approach. 
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Accursed mayst thou be, thou old she-wolf, 
That more than all the other beasts hast prey, 
Because of hunger infinitely hollow ! 
O heaven, in whose gyrations some appear 
To think conditions here below are changed, 
When will he come through whom she shall depart? 
Onward we went with footsteps slow and scarce, 
And I attentive to the shades I heard 
Piteously weeping and bemoaning them ; 
And I by peradventure heard “ Sweet Mary !” 
Uttered in front of us amid the weeping 
Even as a woman does who is in child-birth ; 
And in continuance : “ How poor thou wast 
Is manifested by that hostelry 
Where ¢hou didst lay thy sacred burden down.” 
Thereafterward I heard: ‘O good Fabricius, 
Virtue with poverty didst thou prefer 
To the possession of great wealth with vice.” 
So pleasurable were these words to me 
That I drew farther onward to have knowledge 
Touching that spirit whence they seemed to come. 
He furthermore was speaking of the largess 
Which Nicholas unto the maidens gave, 
In order to conduct their youth to honour. 
““O soul that dost so excellently speak, 
Tell me who wast thou,” said I, “and why only 
Thou dost renew these praises well deserved ? 
Not without recompense shall be thy word, 
If I return to finish the short journey 
Of that life which is flying to its end.” 
And he: “ I'll tell thee, not for any comfort 
I may eapect from earth, but that so much 
Grace shines in thee or ever thou art dead. 
I was the root of that malignant plant 
Which overshadows all the Christian world, 
So that good fruit is seldom gathered from it ; 
But if Douay and Ghent, and Lille and Bruges 
Had power, soon vengeance would be taken on 1t ; 
And this I pray of Him who judges all 
Hugh Capet was I called upon the earth ; 
From me were born the Louises and Philips, 
By whom in later days has France been governed. 
I was the son of a Parisian butcher, 
What time the ancient kings had perished all, 
Excepting one, contrite in cloth of gray. 
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I found me grasping in my hands the rein’ 
Of the reaim’s government, and so great power 
Of new acquest, and so with friends abounding, 
That to the widowed diadem promoted 
The head of mine own offspring was, from whom 
The consecrated bones of these began. 
So long as the great dowry of Provence 
Out of my blood took not the sense of shame, 
"Twas little worth, but still it did no harm. 
Then it began with falschood and with force 
Its rapine ; and thercafter, for amends, 
Took Ponthieu, Normandy, and Gascony. 
Charles came to Italy, and for amends 
A victim made of Conradin, and then 
Thrust Thomas back to heaven, for amends. * 
A time I see, not very distant now, 
Which draweth forth another Charles from France, 
The better to make known both him and his. 
Unarmed he goes, and only with the lance 
That Judas jousted with ; and that he thrusts 
So that he makes the paunch of Florence burst. 
He thence not land, but sin and infamy, 
Shall gain, so much more grievous to himself 
As the more light such damage he accounts. 
The other, now gone forth, ta’en in his ship, 
See I his daughter sell, and chaffer for her 
As corsairs do with other female slaves. 
What more, O Avarice, canst thou do to us, 
Since thou my blood so to thyself hast drawn, 
It careth not for its own proper flesh ? 
That less may seem the future ill and past, 
I see the flower-de-luce Alagna enter, 
And Christ in his own Vicar captive made. 
Lt see him yet another time derided ; 
] see renewed the vinegar and gall, 
And between living thieves I see him slain. 
{ see the modern Pilate so relentless, 
This does not sate him, but without decretal 
He to the temple bears his sordid sails! 
When, O my Lord! shall I be joyful made 
By looking on the vengeance which, concealed, 
Makes sweet thine anger in thy secrecy ? 
What I was saying of that only bride 
Of the Holy Ghost, and which occasioned thee 
To turn towards me for some commentary, 
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So long has been ordained to all our prayers 
As the day lasts ; but when the night comes on, 
Contrary sound we take instead thereof. 
At that time we repeat Pygmalion, 
Of whom a traitor, thief, and parricide 
Made his insatiable desire of gold ; 
And the misery of avaricious Midas, 
That followed his mordinate demand, 
At which forevermore one needs but laugh. 
The foolish Achan each one then records, 
And how he stole the spoils ; so that the wrath 
Of Joshua still appears to sting him here. 
Then we accuse Sapphira with her husband, 
We laud the hoof-beats Heliodorus had, 
And the whole mount in infamy encircles 
Polymnestor who murdered Polydorus. 
Here finally is cried: ‘O Crassus, tell us, 
For thou dost know, what is the taste of gold?’ 
Sometimes we speak, one loud, another low, 
According to desire of speech, that spurs us 
To greater now and now to lesser pace. 
But in the good that here by day is talked of, 
Erewhile alone I was not; yet near by 
No other person lifted up his voice.” 
From him already we departed were, 
And made endeavour to o’ercome the road 
As rnuch as was permitted to our power, 
When I perceived, like something that is falling, 


‘The mountain tremble, whence a chill seized on me, 


As seizes him who to his death is going. 
Certes so violently shook not Delos, , 
Before Latona made her nest therein 
‘To give birth to the two eyes of the heaven. 
Then upon all sides there began a cry, 
Such that the Master drew himself towards me, 
Saying, “ Fear not, while I am guiding thee.” 
“ Gloria in excelsis Deo,” all 
Were saying, from what near I comprehended, 
Where it was possible to hear the cry. 
We paused immoyable and in suspense, 
Even as the shepherds who Arst heard that song, 
Until the trembling ceased, and it was finished. 
Then we resumed again our holy path, 
Watching the shades that Jay upon the ground, 
_ Already turned to their accustomed plaint. 
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No ignorance ever with so great a strife 345 
Had rendered me importunate to know, 
If erreth not in this my memory, 
As meditating then I seemed to have ; 
Nor out of haste to question did I dare, 
Nor of myself I there could aught perceive ; ry 
So I went onward timorous and thoughtful. 


CANTO XXII. 


THE natural thirst, that ne’er is satisfied 
Excepting with the water for whose grace 
The woman of Samaria besought, * 

Put me in travail, and haste goaded me 
Along the encumbered path behind my Leader 
And I was pitying that nghteous vengeance , 

And lo! in the same manner as Luke writeth 
That Christ appeared to two upon the way 
From the sepulchral cave already risen, 

A shade appeared to us, and came behind us, 

Down gazing on the prostrate multitude, 
Nor were we ware of it, until it spake, 

Saying, “ My brothers, may God give you peace!” 
We turned us suddenly, and Virgilius rendered 
To him the countersign thereto conforming. 

Thereon began he: “In the blessed council, 

Thee may the court veracious place in peace, 
That me doth banish in eternal exile !” 

“ How,” said he, and the while we went with speed, 
“If ye are shades whom God deigns not on high, 
Who up his stairs so far has guided you?” 

And said my Teacher: “ If thou note the marks 
Which this one bears, and which the Angel traces 
Well shalt thou see he with the good must reign. 

But because she he spinneth day and night 
For him had not yet drawn the distaff off, 
Which Clotho lays for each one and compacts, 

His soul, which is thy sister and my own, 

In coming upwards could not come alone, 
By reason that it sees not in our fashion. 

Whence I was drawn from out the ample throat 
Of Hell to be his guide, and I shall guide him 
As far on as my school has power to lead. 
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But tell us, if thou knowest, why such a shudder 


Erewhile the mountain gave, and whv together 
- All seemed to cry, as far as its moist feet ?” 

In asking he so hit the very eye 
Of my desire, that merely with the hope 
My thirst became the less unsatisfied. 

“ Naught is there,” he began, “that without order 
May the religion of the mountain feel, 

Nor aught that may be foreign to its custom. 

Free is it here from every permutation ; 

What from itself heaven in itself receiveth 
Can be of this the cause, and naught besule ; 

Because that neither rain, nor hail, nor snow, 

Nor dew, nor hoar-frost any higher falls 
Than tke short, little stairway of three steps. 

Dense clouds do not appear, nor rarefied, 

Nor coruscation, nor the daughter of Thaumas, 
That often upon earth her region shifts ; 

No arid vapour any farther rises 
‘Than to the top of the three steps I spake of, 
Whereon the Vicar of Peter has his feet. 

Lower down perchance it trembles less or more, 
But, for the wind that in the earth is hidden 
I know not how, up here it never trembled. 

It trembles here, whenever any soul 
Feels itself pure, so that it soars, or moves 
To mount aloft, and such a cry attends it. 

Of purity the will alone gives proof, 

Which, being wholly free to change its convent, 
Takes by surprise the soul, and helps it fly. 

First it wills well; but the desire permity not, 
Which divine justice with the self-same will 
There was to sin, upon the torment sets. 

And I, who have been lying in this pain 
Five hundred years and more, but just now felt 
A free volition for a better seat. 

Therefore thou heardst the earthquake, and the pious 
Spirits along the mountain rendering praise 
Unto the Lord, that soon he speed them upwards.” 

So said he to him; and since we enjoy 
As much in drinking as the thirst is great, 

I could not say how much it did me good. 

And the wise Leader: “ Now I see the net 
That snares you here, and how ye are set free, 
Why the earth quakes, and wherefore ye rejoice. 
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Now who thou wast be pleased that I may know ; 
And why so many centuries thou hast here 
Been lying, let me gather from thy words.” 

““In days when the good Titus, with the aid 
Of the supremest King, avenged the wounds 
Whence issued forth the blood by Judas sold, 

Under the name that most endures and honours, 
Was I on earth,” that spirit made reply, 

“ Greatly renowned, but not with faith as yet. 

My vocal spirit was so sweet, that Rome 
Me, a Thoulousian, drew unto herself, 

Where I deserved to deck my brows with myrtle 

Statius the people name me still on earth ; 

I sang of Thebes, and then of great Achilles ; 
But on the way fell with my second burden. 

The seeds unto my ardour were the sparks 
Of that celestial flame which heated me, 
Whereby more than a thousand have been fired ; 

Of the AEneid speak I, which to me 
A mother was, and was my nurse in song ; 
Without this weighed I not a drachma’s weight. 

And to have lived upon the earth what time 
Virgilius lived, I would accept one sun 
More than I must ere issuing from my ban.” 

These words towards me made Virgilius turn 


With looks that in their silence said, “* Be siient !” 
But yet the power that wills cannot do all things , 


For tears and laughter are such pursuivants 
Unto the passion from which each springs forth, 
In the most truthful least the will they follow. 
I only smiled, as oné who gives the wink ; 
Whereat the shade was silent, and it gazed 
Into mine eyes, where most expression dwells ; 
And, “As thou well mayst consummate a Jabour 
So great,” it said, “‘ why did thy face just now 
Display to me the lightning of a smile ?” 
Now am I caught on this side and on that ; 
One keeps me silent, one to speak conjures me, 
Wherefore I sigh, and I am understood. 
*‘ Speak,” said my Master, “and be not afraid 
Of speaking, but speak out, and say to him 
What he demands with such solicitude.” 
Whence I: “ Thou peradventure marvellest, 
O antique spirit, at the smile I gave ; 
But I will have more wonder seize upon thee. 
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This one, who guides on high these eyes of mine, 
Is that Virgilius, from whom thou didst learn 125 
To sing aloud of men and of the Gods. 
If other cause thou to my smile imputedst, 
Abandon it as false, and trust 1t was 
Those words which thou hast spoken concerning him.’ 
Already he was stooping to embrace 130 
My Teacher’s feet ; but he said to him: “ Brother, 
Do not; for shade thou art, and shade beholdest.” 
And he uprising : “ Now canst thou the sum 
Of love which warms me to thee comprehend, 
When this our vanity I disremember, 138 
Treating a shadow as substantial thing.” 


CANTO XXII. 


ALREADY was the Angel left behind us, 
The Angel who to the sixth round had turned us, 
Having erased one mark from off my face ; 
And those who have in justice their desire 
Had said to us, “eati,” in their voices, 
With “ sizzo,” and without more ended it. 
And I, more light than through the other passes, 
Went onward so, that without any labour 
I followed upward the swift-footed spirits ; 
When thus Virgilius began: ‘The love 
Kindled by virtue aye another kindles, 
Provided outwardly its flame appear. 
Hence from the hour that Juvenal descénded 
Among us into the infernal Limbo, 
Who made apparent to me thy affection, 
My kindliness towards thee was as great 
As ever bound one to an unseen person, 
So that these stairs will now seem short to ‘ug 
But tell me, and forgive me as a friend, 
If too great confidence let loose the rein, 
And as a friend now hold discourse with me; 
How was it possible within thy breast 
For avarice to find place, ‘inid so much wisdom 
As thou wast filled with by thy diligence ?” 
These words excited Statius at first 
Somewhat to laughter; afterward he answered : 
Each word of thine is love's dear sign to me. 
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Verily oftentimes do things appear 
Which give fallacious matter to our doubts, 
Instead of the true causes which are hidden ! 30 
Thy question shows me thy belief to be 
That I was niggard in the other life, 
It may be from the circle where I was ; 
‘Therefore know thou, that avarice was removed 
Too fcr from me; and this extravagance 35 
Thousands of lunar periods have punished. 
And were it not that I my thoughts uplifted, 
When I the passage heard where thou exclaimest, 
As if indignant, unto human nature, 
“To what impellest thou not, O cursed hunger 40 
Of gold, the appetite of mortal men ?’ : 
Revolving I should feel the dismal joustings. 
Then I perceived the hands could spread tco wide 
Their wings in spending, and repented me 
As well of that as of my other sins ; 45 
How many with shorn hair shall rise again 
Because of ignorance, which from this sin 
Cuts off repentance living and in death! 
And know that the transgression which rebuts 
By direct opposition any sin go 
Together with it here its verdure dries. 
Therefore if I have been amony that folk 
Which mourns its avarice, to punfy me, 
For its opposite has this befallen me.” 
‘* Now when thou sangest the relentless weapons $5 
Of the twofold affliction of Jocasta,” 
The singer of the Songs Bucolic said, 
“From that which Clio there with thee preludes, 
It does not seem that yet had made thee faithful 
‘That faith without which no good works suffice. 6c 
If this be so, what candles or what sun 
Scattered thy darkness so that thou didst trim 
Thy sails behind the Fisherman thereafter ?” 
And he to him: ‘ Thou first directedst me 
‘Towards Parnassus, in its grots to drink, Se 
And first concerning God didst me enlighten. 
Thou didst as he who walketh in the night, 
Who bears his light behind, which helps him not, 
But wary makes the persons after him, 
When thou didst say: ‘ ‘The age renews itself, re 
Justice returns, and man’s primeval time, 
And a new progeny descends from heaven.’ 
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‘Through thee I Poet was, through thee a Christian ; 
But that thou better see what I design, 
To colour it will I extend my hand. 
Already was the world in every part 
Pregnant with the true creed, disseminated 
By messengers of the eternal kingdom ; 
And thy assertion, spoken of above, 
With the new preachers was in unison ; 
Whence I to visit them the custom took. 
Then they became so holy in my sight, 
That, when Domitian persecuted them, 
Not without tears of mine were their laments ; 
And all the while that I on earth remained, 
Them,I befriended, and their upright customs 
Made me disparage all the other sects. 
And ere I led the Greeks unto the rivers 
Of Thebes, in poetry, I was baptized, 
But out of fear was covertly a Christian, 
For a long time professing paganism ; 
And this lukewarmness caused me the fourth circle 
To circuit round more than four centuries. 
Thou, therefore, who hast raised the covering 
That hid trom me whatever good I speak of, 
While in ascending we have time to spare, 
Tell me, in what place is our friend Terentius, 
Cacilius, Plautus, Varro, if thou knowest ; 
Tell me if they are damned, and in what alley.” 
“These, Persius and myself, and others many,” 
Replied my Leader, “with that Grecian are 
Whom more than all the rest the Muses suckled, 
In the first circle of the prison blind ; 
Ofttimes we of the mountain hold discourse 
Which has our nurses ever with itself. 
Eunpides is with us, Antiphon, 
Simonides, Agatho, and many other 
Greeks who of old their brows with laurel decked. 
There some of thine own people may be seen, 
Antigone, Deiphile and Argia, 
And there Ismene mournful as of old. 
There she is seen who pointed out Langia ; 
There is Tiresias’ daughter, and there Thetis, 
And there Deidamia with her sisters.” 
Silent already were the poets both, 
Attent once more in looking round about, 
From the ascent and from the walls released; 
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And four handmaidens of the day already 

Were left behind, and at the pole the fifth 

Was pointing upward still its burning horn, 20 
What time my Guide: “I think that tow’rds the edge 

Our dexter shoulders it behoves us turn, 





Circling the mount as we are wont to do.” » 
hus in that region custom was our ensign ; 
And we resumed our way with less suspicion 135 


For the assenting of that worthy soul 
They in advance went on, and I alone 
Behind them, and I listened to their speech, 
Which gave me lessons in the art of song. 
But soon their sweet discourses interrupted 1x 
A tree which midway in the road we found, 
With apples sweet and grateful to the smeld 
And even as a fir-tree tapers upward 
From bough to bough, so downwardly did that ; 
I think in order that no one might climb it. 135 
On that side where our pathway was enclosed 
Fell from the lofty rock a limpid water, 
And spread itself abroad upon the leaves. 
The Poets twain unto the tree drew near, 
And from among the foliage a voice 14e 
Cried : “ Of this food ye shall have scarcity.” 
Then said: “ More thoughtful Mary was of making 
The marriage feast complete and honourable, 
Than of her mouth which now for you responds ; 
And for their drink the ancient Roman women 45 
With water were content ; and Daniel 
Disparaged food, and understanding won. 
The primal age wasebeautiful as gold ; 
Acorns it made with hunger savorous, 
And nectar every rivulet with thirst. 19 
Honey and locusts were the aliments 
That fed the Baptist in the wilderness ; 
Whence he is glorious, and so magnified 
ais by the Evangel is revealed to you.” 


CANTO XXIII. 


Tire while among the verdant leaves mine eyes 
I riveted, as he is wont to do 
Who wastes his life pursuing little birds, 
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My more than Father said unto me: ‘Son, 
Come now ; because the time that is ordained us 
More usefully should be apportioned out.” 

I turned my face and no less soon my steps 
Unto the Sages, who were speaking so 
They made the going of no cost to me; 

And lo! were heard a song and a lament, 

“ Labia mea, Domine,’ in fashion 
Such that delight and dolence it brought forth. 

“O my sweet Father, what is this I hear ?” 

Began I ; and he answered: “ Shades that go 
Perhaps the knot unloosing of their debt.” 

In the same way that thoughtful pilgrims do, 

Who, unknown people on the road o’ertaking, 
Turn themselves round to them, and do not stop, 

Even thus, behind us with a swifter motion 
Coming and passing onward, gazed upon us 
A crowd of spirits silent and devout. 

Each in his eyes was dark and cavernous, 

Pallid in face, and so emaciate 
That from the bones the skin did shape itself. 

I do not think that so to merest rnd 
Could Erisichthon have been withered up 
By famine, when most fear he had of it. 

Thinking within myself I said: ‘“ Behold, 

This is the folk who lost Jerusalem, 
When Mary made a prey of her own son.” 

Their sockets were like rings without the gems ; 

' Whoever in the face of men reads omo 
Might well in these have recognised the m. 

Who would believe the odour of an apple, 

Begetting longing, could consume them so, 
And that of water, without knowing how ? 

I still was wondering what so famished them, 
For the occasion not yet manifest 
Of their emaciation and sad squalor; 

And Jo! from out the hollow of his head 
His eyes a shade turned on me, and looked keenly ; 
Then cried aloud: ‘‘ What grace to me is this?” 

Never should I have known him by his look : 

But in his voice was evident to me 
That which his aspect had suppressed within it. 

Chis spark within me wholly re-enkindled 

My recognition of his altered face, 
And I recalled the features of Forese. 
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** Ah, do not look at this dry leprosy,” 
Entreated he, ‘“ which doth my skin discolour, 
Nor at default of flesh that I may have ; 
But tell me truth of thee, and who are those 
Two souls, that yonder make for thee an escort ; 
1)o not delay in speaking unto me.” 
* That face of thine, which dead I once bewept, 
Gives me for weeping now no lesser grief,” 
I answered him, ‘ beholding it so changed ! 
But tell me, for God’s sake, what thus denudes you ? 
Make me not speak while I am marvelling, 
For ill speaks he who’s full of other longings.” 
And he to me: “ From the eternal council 
Falls power into the water and the tree 
Behind us left, whereby I grow so thin. ° 
All of this people who lamenting sing, 
For following beyond measure appetite 
In hunger and thirst are here re-sanctified. 
Desire to eat and dnnk enkindles in us 
‘The scent that issues from the apple-tree, 
And from the spray that sprinkles o’er the verdure ; 
And not a single time alone, this ground 
Encompassing, becomes refreshed our pain,x— 
I say our pain, and ought to say our solace,— 
For the same wish doth lead us to the tree 
Which led the Christ rejoicing to say £74, 
When with his veins he liberated us.” 
And I to him: “ Forese, from that day 
When for a better life thou changedst worlds, 
Up to this time five years have not rolled round. 
If sooner were the power exhausted in thee 
Qf sinning more, than thee the hour surprised 
Of that good sorrow which to God reweds us, 
Iiow hast thou come up hitherward already ? 
I thought to find thee down there underneath, 
Where time for time doth restitution make.” 
And he to me: ‘ Thus speedily has led me 
To drink of the sweet wormwood of these torments, 
My Nella with her overflowing tears ; 
She with her prayers devout and with her sighs 
Mas drawn me from the coast where one awaits, 
And from the other circles set me free. 
So much more dear and pleasing is to God 
My little widow, whom so much I loved, 
As in good works she is the more alone ; 
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lor the Barbagia of Sardinia 
By far more modest in its women is 35 
Than the Barbagia I have left her in. 
O brother sweet, what wilt thou have me say ? 
A future time is in my sight already, 
a To which this hour will not be very old, : 
When from the pulpit shall be interdicted 108 
To the unblushing womankind of Florence 
To go about displaying breast and paps. 
What savages were e’er, what Saracens, 
Who stood 1n need, to make them covered go, 
Of spintual or other discipline ? tus 
But if the shameless women were assured 
Of what swift Heaven prepares for them, already 
Wide open would they have their mouths to how! ; 
For if my foresight here deceive me not, 
They shall be sad ere he has bearded cheeks 10 
Who now is hushed to sleep with lullaby. 
© brother, now no longer hide thee from me ; 
See that not only I, but all these people 
Are gazing there, where thou dost veil the sun.” 
Whence I to him: “If thou bring back to mind ng 
What thou with me hast been and I with thee, 
The present memory will be grievous still. 
Out of that hfe he turned me back who goes 
In front of me, two days agone when round 
The sister of him yonder showed herself,” 130 
And to the sun I pointed. ‘ Through the deep 
Night of the truly dead has this one led me, 
With this true flesh, that follows after him. 
Thence his encouragements have led ma up, 
Ascending and still circling round the mount ivy 
That you doth straighten, whom the world made crooked. 
He says that he will bear me company, 
Till I shall be where Beatrice will be ; 
There it behoves me to remain without him. 
This is Virgilius, who thus says to me,” te 
And him I pointed at ; “ the other is 
That shade for whom just now shook every slope 
Your realm, that from itself discharges him.” 
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NOR speech the going, nor the going that 
Slackened ; but talking we went bravely on, 
Even as a vessel urged by a good wind. 
.ind shadows, that appeared things doubly dead, 
From out the sepulchres of their eyes betrayed $ 
Wonder at me, aware that I was living. 
And I, continuing my colloquy, 
Said: ‘‘ Peradventure he goes up more slowly 
Than he would do, for other people’s sakes 
But tell me, if thou knowest, where is Piccarda ; tc 
Tell me if any one of note I see 
Among this folk that gazes at me so.” 
““ My sister, who, ’twixt beautiful and good, 
I know not which was more, triumphs rejoicing 
Already in her crown on high Olympus.” ty 
So said he first, and then: “’Tis not forbidden 
To name each other here, so milked away 
Ts our resemblance by our dieting. 
This,” pointing with his finger, “is Buonagiunta, 
Buonagiunta, of Lucca ; and that face % 
Beyond him there, more peaked than the others, 
Has held the holy Church within his arms ; 
From Tours was he, and purges by his fasting 
Bolsena’s eels and the Vernaccia wine.” 
Ile named me marty others one by one ; " 
And all contented seemed at being named, 
So that for this I saw not one dark look. 
I saw for hunger bite the empty air 
Ubaidin dalla Pila, and Boniface, 
Who with his crook had pastured many people. > 
I saw Messer Marchese, who had leisure 
Once at Forli for drinking with less dryness, 
And he was one who ne’er felt satisfied. 
But as he does who scans, and then doth prize 
One more than others, did I him of Lucca, 33 
Who seemed to take most cognizance of me. 
Ife murmured, and I know not what Gentucca 
From that place heard I, where he felt the wound 
Of justice, that doth macerate them so. 
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‘CO soul,” I said, “ that seemest so desirous 
To speak with me, do so that I may hear thee, 
And with thy speech appease thyself and me.” 

‘A maid is born, and wears not yet the veil,” 
Began he, “‘ who to thee shall pleasant make 
My city, howsoever men may blame it. 

Thou shalt go on thy way with this prevision ; 

If by my murmunng thou hast been deceived, 
‘True things hereafter will declare it to thee. 

But say if him I here behold, who forth 
Evoked the new-invented rhymes, beginning, 
Ladies, that have intelligence of love ?” 

And I to him: ‘One am I, who, whenever 
Love doth inspire me, note, and in that measure 
Which he within me dictates, singing go.” 

“© brother, now I see,” he said, ‘‘ the knot - 
Which me, the Notary, and Guittone held 
Short of the sweet new style that now I hear. 

I do perceive full clearly how your pens 
Go closely following after him who dictates, 
Which with our own forsooth came not to pass ; 

And he who sets himself to go beyond, 

No difference sees from one style to another ;” 
And as if satisfied, he held his peace. 

Even as the birds, that winter tow’rds the Nile, 
Sometimes into a phalanx form themselves, 
Then fly in greater haste, and go in file ; 

In such wise all the people who were there, 
‘Turning their faces, hurned on their steps, 
Both by their leanness and their wishes light. 

And as a man, who weary is with trotting, 
ets his companions onward go, and walks, 
Until he vents the panting of his chest ; 

So did Forese let the holy flock 
Pass by, and came with me behind it, saying, 
“ When will it be that I again shall see thee ?” 

“ How long,” I answered, ‘ { may live, I know not; 
Yet my return will not so speedy be, 

But I shall sooner in desire arrive ; 

Because the place where I was set to live 
From day to day of good is more depleted, 
And unto dismal ruin seems ordained.” 

“‘ Now go,” he said, “for him most guilty of it 
At a beast’s tail behold I dragged along 
Towards the valley where is no repentance, 
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Faster at every step the beast is going, a3 
Increasing evermore until it smites him, 
And leaves the body vilely mutilated. 
Not long those wheels shall turn,” and he uplifted 
His eyes to heavén, “ ere shall be clear to thee 
+ That which my speech no farther can declare. n? 
Now stay behind ; because the time so precious 
Is in this kingdom, that I lose too much 
By coming onward thus abreast with thee.” 
As sometimes issues forth upon a gallop 
A cavalier from out a troop that ride, 98 
And seeks the honour of the first encounter, 
So he with greater strides departed from us ; 
And on the road remained I with those two, 
Who were such mighty marshals of the wotld. 
And when before us he had gone so far toa 
Mine eyes became to him such pursuivants 
AS was my understanding to his words, 
Appeared to me with laden and living boughs 
Another apple-tree, and not far distant, 
From having but just then turned thitherward. 30§ 
People I saw beneath it lift their hands, 
And cry I know not what towards the leaves, 
Like little children eager and deluded, 
Whagpray, and he they pray to doth not answer, 
ut, to make very keen their appetite, tte 
Holds their desire aloft, and hides it not. 
Then they departed as if undeceived ; 
And now we came unto the mighty tree 
Which prayers and tears so manifold refuses. 
‘Pass farther onward without drawing near ; ng 
The tree of which Eve ate is higher up, 
And out of that one has this tree been raised.” 
Thus said I know not who among the branches ; 
Whereat Virgilius, Statius, and myself 
Went crowding forward on the side that nses. 10 
“‘ Be mindful,” said he, “ of the accursed ones 
Formed of the cloud-rack, who inebriate 
Combated Theseus with their double breasts ; 
And of the Jews who showed them soft in drinking, 
Whence Gideon would not have them for companions 1s 
When he tow'rds Midian the hills descended.” 
Thus, closely pressed to one of the two borders, 
On passed we, hearing sins of gluttony, 
Followed forsooth by miserable gains ; 
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Then set at large upon the lonely road, 
A thousand steps and more we onward went, 
In contemplation, each without a word. 
“What go ye thinking thus, ye three alone?” 
Said suddenly a voice, whereat I started 
As terrified and timid beasts are wont. 
I raised my head to see who this might be, 
And never in a furnace was there seen 
Metals or glass so lucent and so red 
As one I saw who said: “ If it may please you 
To mount aloft, here it behoves you turn : 
This way goes he who goeth after peace.” 
His aspect had bereft me of my sight, 
So that I turned me back unto my Teachers, 
Like one who goeth as his hearing guides him. 
And as, the harbinger of early dawn, 


The air of May doth move and breathe out fragrance. 


Impregnate all with herbage and with flowers, 
So did I feel a breeze strike in the midst 

My front, and felt the moving of the plumes 

That breathed around an odour of ambrosia ; 
And heard it said: “ Blessed are they whom grace 

So much illumines, that the love of taste 

Excites not in their breasts too great desire, 
Hungering at all times so far as 1s just.” 
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Now was it the ascent no hindrance brooked, 
Because the sun had his menidian circle 
To Taurus left, and night to Scorpio ; 
Wherefore as doth a man who tarries not, 
But goes his way, whate’er to him appear, 
If of necessity the sting transfix him, 
In this wise did we enter through the gap, 
Taking the stairway, one before the other, 
Which by its narrowness divides the climbers. 
And as the little stork that lifts its wing 
With a desire to fly, and docs not venture 
To leave the nest, and lets it downward droop, 
Even such was I, with the desire of asking 
Kindled and quenched, unto the motion coming 
He makes who doth address himself to speak. 
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Not for our pace, though rapid it might be, 
My father sweet forbore, but said: “ Let fly 
The bow of speech thou to the barb hast drawn.” 
With confidence I opened then my mouth, 
And I began: “ How can one meagre grow a 
There where the need of nutriment applies not ?” ae 
“ Tf thou wouldst call to mind how Meleager 
Was wasted by the wasting of a brand, 
This would not,” said he, ‘be to thee so sour ; 
And wouldst thou think how at each tremulous motion 4 
Trembles within a mirror your own image ; 
That which seems hard would mellow seem to thee. 
But that thou mayst content thee in thy wish 
Lo Statius here ; and him I call and pray 
He now will be the healer of thy wounds.”’ 30 
‘‘ Tf I unfold to him the eternal vengeance,” 
Responded Statius, “ where thou present art, 
Be my excuse that I can naught deny thee.” 
Then he began: ‘Son, if these words of mine 
Thy mind doth contemplate and doth receive, 3 
They'll be thy light unto the How thou sayest. 
The perfect blood, which never 1s drunk up 
Into the thirsty veins, and which remaineth 
Like food that from the table thou removest, 
Takes in the heart for all the human members 40 
Virtue informative, as being that 
Which to be changed to them goes through the veins 
Again digest, descends it where ’tis better 
Silent to be than say ; and then drops thence 
Upon another's blood in natural vase. 45 
There one together®with the other mingles, 
One to be passive meant, the other active 
By reason of the perfect place it springs from ; 
And being conjoined, begins to operate, 
Coagulating first, then vivifying 
What for its matter :t had made consistent. 
The active virtue, being made « soul 
As of a plant, (in so far different, 
This on the way is, that arrived already,) 
Then works so much, that now it moves and feels $s 
Like a sea-fungus, and then undertakes 
To organize the powers whose seed it 1s. 
Now, Son, dilates and now distends itself 
The virtue from the generator’s heart, 
Where nature is intent on all the members ts 
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But how from animal it man becomes 
Thou dost not see as yet ; this is a point 
Which made a wiser man than thou once err 

So far, that in his doctrine separate 
He made the soul from possible intellect, 
For he no organ saw by this assumed. 

Open thy breast unto the truth that’s coming, 
And know that, just as soon as in the foetus 
The articulation of the brain is perfect, 

The primal Motor turns to it well pleased 
At so great art of nature, and inspires 
A spirit new with virtue all replete, 

Which what it finds there active doth attract 
Into its substance, and becomes one soul, 
Which lives, and feels, and on itself revolves. 

And that thou less may wonder at my word, 
Behold the sun’s heat, which becometh wine, 
Joined to the juice that from the vine distils. 

Whenever Lachesis has no more thread, 

It separates from the flesh, and virtually 
Bears with itself the human and divine ; 

The other faculties are voiceless all ; 

The memory, the intelligence, and the will 
In action far more vigorous than before. 

Without a pause it falleth of itself 
In marvellous way on one shore or the other ; 
There of its roads it first 1s cognizant. 

Soon as the place there circumscribeth it, 

The virtue informative rays round about, 
As, and as much as, in the living members. 

And even as the air, when full of rain, * 

By alien rays that are therein reflected, 
With divers colours shows itself adorned, 

So there the neighbouring air doth shape itself 
Into that form which doth impress upon it‘ 
Virtually the soul that has stood still. 

And then in manner of the little flame, ' 
Which followeth the fire where’er it shifts, 
After the spirit followeth its new form. 

Since afterwards it takes from this its semblance, 
It is called shade ; and thence it organizes 
Thereafter every sense, even to the sight. 

Thence is it that we speak, and thence we laugh ; 
Thence is it that we form the tears and sighs, 
That on the mountain thou mayhap hast heard. 
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According as impress us our desires 
And other affections, so the shade is shaped, 
And this is cause of what thou wonderest at.” 

And now unto the last of all the circles 
Had we arrived, and to the nght hand turned, 
And were attentive to another care. 

There the embankment shoots forth flames of fire, 
And upward doth the cornice breathe a blast 
That drives them back, and from itself sequesters. 

Hence we must needs go on the open side, 

And one by one ; and I did fear the fire 
On this side, and on that the falling down. 

My Leader said: ‘ Along this place one ought 
To keep upon the eyes a tightened rein, 
Seeing that one so easily might err.” 

“ Summe Deus clementia,’ in the bosom 
Of the great burning chanted then I heard, 
Which made me no less eager to turn round ; 

And spirits saw I walking through the flame ; 
Wherefore I looked, to my own steps and theirs 
Apportioning my sight from time to time. 

After the close which to that hymn is made, 

Aloud they shouted, “ Virus non cognosco ;” 
Then recommenced the hymn with voices low. 

This also ended, cned they: ‘To the wood 
Diana ran, and drove forth Helice 
Therefrom, who had of Venus felt the poison.” 

Then to their song returned they ; then the wives 


They shouted, and the husbands who were chaste. 


As virtue and the marriage vow imposes, 
And I believe that #hem this mode suffices, 

For all the time the fire is burning them ; 

With such care is it needful, and such food, 
That the last wound of all should be closed up. 


CANTO XXXVI. 


WHILE on the brink thus one before the other 
We went upon our way, oft the good Master 


Said: “ Take thou heed ! suffice it that I warn thee.” 


On the nght shoulder smote me now the sun, 
That, raying out, already the whole west 
Changed from its azure aspect into white, 
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Appear more red ; and even to such a sign 
Shades saw I many, as they went, give heed. 
This was the cause that gave them a beginning 
To speak of me; and to themselves began they 
To say: ‘That seems not a factitious body !” 
Then towards me, as far as they could come, 
Came certain of‘them, always with regard 
Not to step forth where they would not be burned. 
‘“O thou who goest, not from being slower 
But reverent perhaps, behind the others, 
Answer me, who in thirst and fire am burning. 
Nor to me only is thine answer needful ; 
For all of these have greater thirst for it 
Than for cold water Ethiop or Indian, 
Tell us how is it that thou makest thyself 
A wall unto the sun, as if thou hadst not 
Entered as yet into the net of death.” 
Thus one of them addressed me, and I straight 
Should have revealed myself, were I not bent 
On other novelty that then appeared. 
For through the middle of the burning road 
There came a people face to face with these, 
Which held me in suspense with gazing at them. 
There see I hastening upon either side 
Each of the shades, and kissing one another 
Without a pause, content with brief salute. 
Thus in the middle of their brown battalions 
Muzzle to muzzle one ant meets another 
Perchance to spy their journey or their fortune. 
No sooner is the fnendly greeting endeé, 
Or ever the first footstep passes onward, 

Each one endeavours to outcry the other ; 
The new-come people : ‘‘Sodom and Gomorrah !” 
The rest: “ Into the cow Pasiphae enters, 

So that the bull unto her lust may run !” 

Then as the cranes, that to Riphzean mountains 
Might fly in part, and part towards the sands, 
These of the frost, those of the sun avoidant, 

One folk is going, and the other coming, 
And weeping they return to their first songs, 
And to the cry that most befitteth them ; 

And close to me approached, even as before, 
The very same who had entreated me, 
Attent to listen in their countenance. 
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I, who their inclination twice had seen, 
Began : *O souls secure in the possession, 
Whene’er it may be, of a state of peace, 
Neither unripe nor ripened have remained $3 
My members upon earth, but here are with me 
With their own blood and their articulations. 
I go up here to be no longer blind ; 
A Lady is above, who wins this grace. 
Whereby the mortal through your world I bring. 60 
But as your greatest longing satisfied 
May soon become, so that the Heaven may house .ou 
Which full of love is, and most amply spreads, 
Tell me, that I again in books may write it, 
Who are you, and what is that multitude ey 
Which goes upon its way behind your backs ®” 
Not otherwise with wonder is bewildered 
The mountaineer, and staring round is dumb, 
When rough and rustic to the town he goes, 
Than every shade became in its appearance ; qu 
But when they of their stupor were disburdened, 
Which in high hearts is quickly quieted, 
‘“¢ Blessed be thou, who of our border-lands,” 
He recommenced who first had questioned us, 
‘“‘ Experience freightest for a better life. 13 
The folk that comes not with us have offended 
In that for which once Ceasar, triumphing, 
Heard himself called in contumely, ‘ Queen.’ 
Therefore they separate, exclaiming, ‘Sodom!’ 
Themselves reproving, even as thou hast heard, & 
And add unto their burning by their shame. 
Our own transgression was hermaphrodite ; 
But because we observed not human law, 
Following like unto beasts our appetite, 
In our opprobrium by us is read, a 
When we part company, the name of her 
Who bestialized herself in bestial wood. 
Now knowest thou our acts, and what our crime was; 
Wouldst thou perchance by name know who we are, 
There is not time to tell, nor could I do it, K 
Thy wish to know me shall in sooth be granted ; 
I'm Guido Guinicelli, and now purge me, 
Having repented ere the hour extreme.” 
The same that in the sadness of Lycurgus 
Two sons became, their mother re-beholding, r.) 
Such I became, but rise not to such height, 
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The moment I heard name himself the father 
Of me and of my betters, who had ever 
Practised the sweet and gracious rhymes of love ; 
And without speech and hearing thoughtfully 
For a long time I went, beholding him, 
Nor for the fire did I approach him nearer. 
When I was fed with looking, utterly 
Myself I offered ready for his service, 
With affirmation that compels belief. 
And he to me: “ Thou leavest footprints such 
In me, from what I hear, and so distinct, 
Lethe cannot efface them, nor make dim. 
But if thy words just now the truth have sworn, 
Tell me what is the cause why thou displayest 
In word and look that dear thou holdest me ?” 
And I to him: “ Those dulcet lays of yours 
Which, long as shall endure our modern fashion, 
Shall make for ever dear their very ink.!” 
“QO brother,” said he, ‘he whom I point out, 
And here he pointed at a spirit in front, 
“Was of the mother tongue a better smith, 
Verses of love and proses of romance, 
He mastered all ; and let the idiots talk, 
Who think the Lemosin surpasses him. 
To clamour more than truth they turn their faces, 
And in this way establish their opinion, 
Ere art or reason has by them been heard. 
Thus many ancients with Guittone did, 
From cry to cry still giving him applause, 
Until the truth has conquered with most persons, 
Now, if thou hast such ample privilege 
"Tis granted thee to go unto the cloister 
Wherein is Christ the abbot of the college, 
To him repeat for me a Paternoster, 
So far as needful to us of this world, 
Where power of sinning is no longer ours.” 
Then, to give place perchance to one behind, 
Whom he had near, he vanished in the fire 
As fish in water going to the bottom. 
1 moved a little tow’rds him pointed out, 
And said that to his name my own desire 
An honourable place was making ready. 
IIe of his own free will began to say: 
Tan m’ abellis vostre cortes deman, 
Que jeu nom’ pues ni vucill a vos cobrire ; 
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Jeu sui Arnaut, gue plor e vai chantan ; 

Consiros vei la passada folor, 

£ vet gausen lo jorn qu esper denan. 
Ara vus prec per aquella valor, 

Que vus condus al som de la scalina, 

Sovenga vus a temprar ma dolor.* 
Then hid him in the fire that purifies them. 








CANTO XXVII 


As when he vibrates forth his earliest rays, 
In regions where his Maker shed his blood, 
(The Ebro falling under lofty Libra, 
And waters in the Ganges burnt with noon,) 
So stood the Sun; hence was the day departing, 
When the glad Angel of God appeared to us. 
Outside the flame he stood upon the verge, 
And chanted forth, “‘ Beat mundo corde,” 
In voice by far more living than our own. 
Then: ‘“ No one farther goes, souls sanctified, 
If first the fire bite not; ‘ithin it enter, 
And be not deaf unto the song beyond.” 
When we were close beside him thus he said ; 
Wherefore e’en such became I, when I heard him, 
As he is who is put into the grave. 
Upon my clasped hands J straightened me, 
Scanning the fire, and vividly recalling 
The human bodies I had once seen burned. 
Towards me turned themselves my good Conductors, 
And unto me Virgilius said: ‘* My son, 
Here may indeed be torment, but not death. 
Remember thee, remember! and if I 
On Geryon have safely guided thee, 
What shall I do now I am nearer God ? 


* So pleases me your courteous demand, 

I cannot and I will not hide me from you. 
Iam Arnaut, who weep and singing go ; 

Contrite I see the folly of the past, 

And joyous see the hoped-for day before me. 
Therefore do I implore you, by that power 

Which guides you to the summit of the stairs, 

Be mindful to assuage my suffering ! 
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Believe for certain, shouldst thou stand a full 
Millennium in the bosom of this flame, 
It could not make thee bald a single hair. 
And if perchance thou think that I deceive thee, 
Draw near to it, and put it to the proof 
With thine own hands upon thy garment’s hem. 
Now lay aside, now lay aside all fear, 
Turn hitherward, and onward come securely ;” 
And I still motionless, and ’gainst my conscience! 
Seeing me stand still motionless and stubborn, 
Somewhat disturbed he said: ‘‘ Now look thou, Son, 
’Twixt Beatrice and thee there is this wall.” 
As at the name of Thisbe oped his lids 
The dying Pyramus, and gazed upon her, 
What ‘time the mulberry became vermilion, 
Even thus, my obduracy being softened, 
I turned to my wise Guide, hearing the name 
That in my memory evermore is welling. 
Whereat he wagged his head, and said: ‘‘ How now? 
Shall we stay on this side?” then smiled as one 
Does at a child who’s vanquished by an apple. 
Then into the fire in front of me he entered, 
Beseeching Statius to come after me, 
Who a long way before divided us. 
When I was in it, into molten glass 
I would have cast me to refresh myself, 
So without measure was the burning there ! 
And my sweet Father, to sy me, 
Discoursing still of Beatrice went on, 
Saying: “ Her eyes I seem to’ see already !” 
A voice, that on the other side was singing, 
Directed us, and we, attent alone 
On that, came forth where the ascent began. 
“ Venite, benedictt Patris mei,’ 
Sounded within a splendour, which was there 
Such it o’ercame me, ard I could not look. 
“ The sun departs,” it added, “and night cometh ; 
Tarry ye not, but onward urge your steps, 
So long as yet the west becomes not dark.” 
Straight forward through the rock the path ascended 
In such a way that I cut off the rays 
Before me of the sun, that now was low. 
And of few stairs we ye(“had made assay, 
Ere by the vanished shadow the sun’s setting 
Behind us we perceived, I and my Sages, 
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And ere in all its parts immeasurable 

The horizon of one aspect had become, 

And Night her boundless dispensation held, 
Each of us of a stair had made his bed ; 

Because the nature of the mount took from us 

The power of climbing, more than the delight. 
rven as in ruminating passive grow 

The goats, who have been swift and venturesome 

Upon the mountain-tops ere they were fed, 
Hushed in the shadow, while the sun is hot, 

Watched by the herdsman, who upon his staff 

Is leaning, and in leaning tendeth them ; 
And as the shepherd, lodging out of doors, 

Passes the night beside his quiet flock, 

Watching that no wild beast may scatter it, 
Such at that hour were we, all three of us, 

I like the goat, and like the herdsmen they, 

Begirt on this side and on that by rocks. 
i.ittle could there be seen of things without ; 

But through that little I beheld the stars 

More luminous and larger than their wont. 
Thus ruminating, and beholding these, 

Sleep seized upon me,—sleep, that oftentimes 

Before a deed is done has tidings of tt. 
It was the hour, I think, when from the East 

First on the mountain Citherea beamed, 

Who with the fire of love seems always buming ; 
Youthful and beautiful in dreams methought 

I saw a lady walking in a meadow, 

Gathering flowers ; and singing she was saying: 
“ Know whosoever may my name demand 

That Iam Leah, and go moving round 

My beauteous hands to make myself a garland. 
To please me at the mirror, here I deck me, 

But never does my sister Rachel leave 

Her looking-glass, and sitteth all day long. 
To see her beauteous eyes as eager is she, 

As I am to adorn me with my hands ; 

Her, seeing, and me, doing satisfies.” 
And now before the antelucan splendours 

That unto pilgrims the more grateful rise, 

ss, home-returning, less remote they lodge, 
The darkness fled away on every side, 

And slumber with it ; whereupon I rose, 

Seeing already the great Masters risen. 
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“That apple sweet, which through so many branches 
The care of mortals goeth in pursuit of, 
To-day shall put in peace thy hungerings.” 
Speaking to me, Virgilius of such words 
As these made use ; and never were there guerdons 
That could in pleasantness compare with these. 
Sach longing upon longing came upon me 
To be above, that at eachi&tep thereafter 
For flight I felt in me the pinions growing. 
When underneath us was the stairway all 
Run o’er, and we were on the highest step, 
Virgilius fastened upon me his eyes, 
And said: “The temporal fire and the eternal, 
Son, thou hast seen, and to a place art come 
Where of myself no farther I discern. 
By intellect and art I here have brought thee ; 
Take thine own pleasure for thy guide henceforth ; 
Beyond the steep ways and the narrow art thou. 
Behold the sun, that shines upon thy forehead ; 
Behold the grass, the flowerets, and the shrubs 
Which of itself alone this land produces. 
Until rejoicing come the beauteous eyes 
Which weeping caused me to come unto thee, 


Thou canst sit down, and thou canst walk among them. 


Expect no more or word or sign from me; 
Free and upright and sound is thy free-will, 
And error were it not to do its bidding ; 
Thee o’er thyself I therefore crown and mitre !” 


CANTO XXVIII. 


Eacer already to search in and round 
The heavenly forest, dense and living-green, 
Which tempered to the eyes the new-born day, 
Withouten more delay I left the bank, 
Taking the level country slowly, slowly 
Over the soil that everywhere breathes fragrance. 
A softly-breathing air, that no mutation 
Had in itself, upon the forehead smote me 
No heavier blow than of a gentle wind, 
Whereat the branches, lightly tremulous, 
Did all of them bow downward toward that side 
Where its first shadow casts the Holy Mountain ; 
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Yet not from their upright direction swayed, 
So that the little birds upon their tops 
Should leave the practice of each art of theirs ; 

But with full ravishment the hours of prime, 

Singing, received they in the midst of leaves, 
That ever bore a burden to their rhymes, 

Such as from branch to branch goes gathering on 
Through the pine forest on the shore of Chiassi, 
When Eolus unlooses the Sirocco. 

Already my slow steps had carried me 
Into the ancient wood so far, that I 
Could not perceive Where I had entered it. 

And lo! my further course a stream cut off, 

Which tow’rd the left hand with its little waves 
Bent down the grass that on its margin sprang. 

All waters that on earth most limpid are 
Would seem to have within themselves some mixture 
Compared with that which nothing doth conceal, 

Although it moves on with a brown, brown current 
Under the shade perpetual, that never 
Ray of the sun,lets in, nor of the moon. 

With feet I stayed, and with mine eyes I passed 
Beyond the nvulet, to look upon 
The great variety of the fresh may. 

And there appeared to me (even as appears 
Suddenly something that doth turn aside 
Through very wonder every other thought) 

A lady all alone, who went along 
Singing and culling floweret after floweret, 
With which her pathway was all painted over. 

* Ah, beauteous lady, who in rays of love 
Vost warm thyself, if I may trust to looks, 
Which the heart’s witnesses are wont to be, 

May the desire come unto thee to draw 
Near to this niver’s bank,” I said to her, 

So much that I may hear what thou art singing. 

Thou makest me remember where and what 
Proserpina that moment was when lost 
Her mother her, and she herself the Spring.” 

As turns herself, with feet together pressed 
And to the ground, a lady who is dancing, 

And hardly puts one foot before the other, 

On the vermilion and the yellow flowerets 
She turned towards me, not in other wise 
Than maiden who her modest eyes casts down ; 
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And my entreaties made to be content, 
So near approaching, that the dulcet sound 
Came unto me together with its meaning. 
As soon as she was where the grasses are 
Bathed by the waters of the beauteous river, 
To lift her eyes she granted me the boon. 
I do not think there shone so great a light 
Under the lids of Venus, when transfixed 
By her own son, beyond his usual custom ! 
Erect upon the other bank she smiled, 
Bearing full many colours in her hands. 
Which that high land produces without seed 
Apart three paces did the river make us ; 
But Hellespont, where Xerxes passed across, 
(A curb still to all human arrogance,) 
More hatred from Leander did not suffer 
For rolling between Sestos and Abydos, 
Than that from me, because it oped not then. 
“Ve are new-comers ; and because I smile,” 
Began she, “ peradventure, in this place 
Elect to human nature for its nest, , 
Some apprehension keeps you marvelling - 
But the psalm Dedectasti giveth light 
Which has the power to uncloud your intellect. 
And thou who foremost art, and didst entreat me, 
Speak, if thou wouldst hear more ; for I came ready 
To all thy questionings, as far as needful.” 
“The water,” said I, ‘‘and the forest’s sound, 
Are combating within me my new faith 
In something which I heard opposed to this.” 
Whence she: “I will relate how from fts cause 
Proceedeth that which maketh thee to wonder, 
And purge away the cloud that smites upon thee. 
The Good Supreme, sole in itself delighting, 
Created man good, and this goodly place 
Gave him as hansel of eternal peace. 
By his default short while he sojourned here ; 
By his default to weeping and to toil 
He changed his innocent laughter and sweet play. 
That the disturbance which below is made 
By exhalations of the land and water, 
(Which far as may be follow after heat,) 
Might not upon mankind wage any war, 
This mount ascended tow’rds the heaven so high, 
And is exempt, from there where it is locked. 
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Now since the universal atmosphere 
Turns in a circuit with the primal motion 
Unless the circle is broken on some side, 

Upon this height, that all is disengaged 
In living ether, doth this motion strike 
And make the forest sound, for it is dense ; 

And so much power the stricken plant possesses 
That with its virtue it impregns the air, 

And this, revolving, scatters it around ; 

And yonder earth, according as ’tis worthy 
In self or in its clime, conceives and bears 
Of divers qualities the divers trees ; 

It should not seem a marvel then on earth, 

This being heard, whenever any plant 
Without seed manifest there taketh root. ‘ 

And thou must know, this holy table-land 
In which thou art is full of every seed, 

And fruit has in it never gathered there. 

The water which thou seest springs not from vein 
Restored by vapour that the cold condenses, 
Like to a stream that gains or loses breath ; 

But issues from a fountain safe and certain, 
Which by the will of God as much regains 
As it discharges, open on two sides. 

Upon this side with virtue it descends, 

Which takes away all memory of sin ; 
On that, of every good deed done restores 1t. 

Here Lethe, as upon the other side 
Eunoe, it 1s called ; and worketh not 
If first on either side it be not tasted. 

This every other saveur doth transcend ; 

And notwithstanding slaked so far may be 
Thy thirst, that I reveal to thee no more, 

I'll give thee a corollary still in grace, ™ 
Nor think my speech will be to thee less dear 
If it spread out beyond my promise to thee. 

Those who in ancient tumes have feigned in song 
The Age of Gold and its felicity, 

Dreamed of this place perhaps upon Parnassus. 

Here was the human race in innocence ; 

Here evermore was Spring, and every fiuit ; 
This is the nectar of which each one speaks,” 

Then backward did I turn me wholly round 
Unto my Poets, and saw that with a smile 
They had been listening to these closing words ; 

Then to the heautiful lady turned mine eyes. 
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CANTO XXIX. 


SINGING like unto an enamoured lady 
She, with the ending of her words, continued : 
“ Beati quorum tecta sunt peccata,” 

And even as Nymphs, that wandered all alone 
Among the sylvan shadows, sedulous 
One to avoid and one to see the sun, 

She then against the stream moved onward, going 
Along the bank, and I abreast of her, 

Her littie steps with little steps attending. 
Between her steps and mine were not a hundred, 
When equally the margins gave a turn, 

In such a way, that to the East I faced. 
Nor even thus our way continued far 

Before the lady wholly turned herself 

Unto me, saying, ‘“ Brother, look and listen 
And lo! a sudden lustre ran across 

On every side athwart the spacious forest, 

Such that it made me doubt if it were lightning. 
But since the lightning ceases as it comes, 

And that continuing brightened more and more, 

Within my thought I said, “ What thing is this ?” 
And a delicious melody there ran 

Along the luminous air, whence holy zeal 

Made me rebuke the hardihood of Eve; 
For there where earth and heaven obedient were, 

The woman only, and but just created, 

Could not endure to stay ’neath any veil ; 
Underneath whiclf had she devoutly stayed, 

I sooner should have tasted those delights 

Ineffable, and for a longer time. 
While ’mid such manifold first-fruits I walked 

Of the eternal pleasure all enrapt, 

And still solicitous of more delights, 
In front of us like an enkindled fire 

Became the air beneath the verdant boughs, 

And the sweet sound as singing now was heard. 
O Virgins sacrosanct! if ever hunger, 

Vigils, or cold for you I have endured, 

The occasion spurs me their reward to claim! 
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Now Helicon must needs pour forth for me, 
And with her choir Urania must assist me, 
To put in verse things difficult to think. 

A little farther on, seven trees of gold 
In semblance the long space still intervening 
Between ourselves and them did counterfeit ; 

But when I had approached so near to them 
The common object, which the sense deceives, 
Lost not by distance any of its marks, 

The faculty that lends discourse to reason 
Did apprehend that they were candlesticks, 
And in the voices of the song “ Hosanna !” 

Above them flamed the harness beautiful, 

Far brighter than the moon in the serene 
Of midnight, at the middle of her month. > 

I turned me round, with admiration filled, 

To good Virgilius, and he answered me 
With visage no less full of wonderment. 

Then back I turned my face to those high things, 
Which moved themselves towards us so sedately, 
They had been distanced by new-wedded brides. 

The lady chid me: ‘‘ Why dost thou burn only 
So with affection for the living lights, 

And dost not look at what comes after them ?” 

Then saw I people, as behind their leaders, 
Coming behind them, garmented in white, 
And such a whiteness never was on earth. 

The water on my left flank was resplendent, 

And back to me reflected my left side, 
F’en as a mirror, if I looked therein. 

When I upon my margin had such post 
That nothing but the stream divided us, 

Better to see I gave my steps repose ; 

And I beheld the flamelets onward go, 

Leaving behind themselves the air depicted, 
And they of trailing pennons had the semblance, 

So that it overhead remained distinct 
With sevenfold lists, all of them of the colours 
Whence the sun’s bow is made, and Delia’s girdle. 

These standards to the rearward longer were 
Than was my sight; and, as it seemed to me, 
Ten paces were the outermost apart. 

Under so fair a heaven as I describe 
The four and twenty Elders, two by two, 
Came Qn incoronate with flower-deduce, 
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They all of them were singing: “ Blessed thou 8s 
Among the daughters of Adam art, and blessed 
For evermore shall be thy loveliness.” 
After the flowers and other tender grasses 
In front of me upon the other margin 
Were disencumbered of that race elect, 90 
Even as in heaven star followeth after star, 
There came close after them four animais, 
Incoronate each one with verdant leaf. 
Plumed with six wings was every one of them, 
The plumage full of eyes ; the eyes of Argus 95 
If they were living would be such as these. 
Reader ! to trace their forms no more I waste 
My rhymes ; for other spendings press me so, 
That Fin this cannot be prodigal. 
But read Ezekiel, who depicteth them too 
As he beheld them from the region cold 
Coming with cloud, with whirlwind, and with fie ; 
And such as thou shalt find them in his pages, 
Such were they here ; saving that in their plumage 
John is with me, and differeth from him. 105 
The interval between these four contained 
A chariot triumphal on two wheels, 
Which by a Griffin’s neck came drawn along : 
And upward he extended both his wings 
Between the middle list and three and three, 116 
So that he injured none by cleaving it. 
So high they rose that they were lost to sight ; 
His limbs were gold, so far as he was bird, 
And white the others with vermilion mingled. 
Not only Rome with no such splendidecar £35 
E’er gladdened Africanus, or Augustus, 
But poor to it that of the Sun would be,— 
That of the Sun, which swerving was burnt up 
At the importunate orison of Earth, 
When Jove was so mysteriously just. 105 
Three maidens at the right wheel in a circle 
Came onward dancing ; one so very red 
That in the fire she hardly had been noted. 
The second was as if her flesh and bones 
Had all been fashioned out of emerald ; ray 
The third appeared as snow but newly fallen, 
And now they seemed conducted by the white, 
Now by the red, and from the song of her 
The others took their step, or slow or swift 
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Upon the left hand four made holiday 

Vested in purple, following the measure 

Of one of them with three eyes in her head. 
In rear of all the group here treated of 

Two old men I beheld, unlike in habit, 

But like in gait, each dignified and grave. 
One showed himself as one of the disciples 

Of that supreme Hippocrates, whom nature 

Made for the animals she holds most deur ; 
Contrary care the other manifested, 

With sword so shining and so sharp, it caused 

Terror to me on this side of the river. 
Thereafter four I saw of humble aspect, 

And behind all an aged man alone 

Walking in sleep with countenance acute. 
And like the foremost company these seven 

Were habited ; yet of the flower-de-luce 

No garland round about the head they wore, 
But of the rose, and other flowers vermilion ; 

At little distance would the sight have sworn 

That all were in a flame above their brows. 
And when the car was opposite to me 

Thunder was heard ; and all that folk august 

Seemed to have further progress interdicted, 
There with the vanward ensigns standing still. 
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WHEN the Septentrign of the highest heaven 
(Which never either setting knew or rising, 
Nor veil of other cloud than that of sin, 
And which made every one therein aware 
Of his own duty, as the lower makes 
Whoever turns the helm to come to port) 
Motionless halted, the veracious people, 
That came at first between it and the Gniffin, 
Turned themselves to the car, as to their peace. 
And one of them, as if by Heaven commissioned, 
Singing, ‘‘ Veni, sponsa, de Libano” 
Shouted three times, and all the others after. 
Even as the Blessed at the final summons 
Shall rise up quickened each one from his cavern, 
Uplifting light the reinvested flesh, 
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So upon that celestial chariot 
A hundred rose ad vocem tanti sents, 
Ministers and messengers of life eternal. 
They all were saying, “Benedictus gui vents,” 
And, scattering flowers above and round about, 
“* Manibus o date iilia plents.” 
Ere now have I beheld, as day began, 
The eastern hemisphere all tinged with rose, 
And the other heaven with fair serene adorned : 
And the sun’s face, uprising, overshadowed ~ 
So that by tempering influence of vapours 
For a long interval the eye sustained it ; 
Thus in the bosom of a cloud of flowers 
Which from those hands angelical ascended, 
And downward fell again inside and out, 
Over her snow-white veil with olive cinct 
Appeared a lady under a green mantle, 
Vested in colour of the living flame. 
And my own spirit, that already now 
So long a time had been, that in her presence 
Trembling with awe it had not stood abashed, 
Without more knowledge having by mine eyes, 
Through occult virtue that from her proceeded 
Of ancient love the mighty influence felt. 
As soon as on my vision smote the power 
Sublime, that had already pierced me through 
Ere from my boyhood I had yet come forth, 
To the left hand I turned with that reliance 
With which the little child runs to his mother, 
When he has fear, or when he is afflicted, 
To say unto Virgilius: “ Not a drachm 
Of blood remains in me, that doe$ not tremble ; 
I know the traces of the ancient flame.” 
But us Virgilius of himself deprived 
Had left, Virgilius, sweetest of all fathers, 
Virgilius, to whom I for safety gave me: 
Nor whatsoever lost the ancient mother 
Availed my cheeks now purified from dew, 
That weeping they should not again be darkened. 
“Dante, because Virgilius has departed 
Do not weep yet, do not weep yet awhile ; 
For by another sword thou need’st must weep.” 
E’en as an admiral, who on poop and prow 
Comes to behold the people that are working 
In other ships, and cheers them to well-doing, 
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Upon the left hand border of the car, 
When at the sound I turned of my own name, 
Which of.necessity is here recorded, 
I saw the Lady, who erewhile appeared 
Veiled underneath the angelic festival, 6s 
Direct her eyes to me across the river. 
Although the veil, that from her head descended, 
Encircled with the foliage of Minerva, 
Did not permit her to appear distinctly, 
ein attitude still royally majestic ye 
Continued she, lke unto one who speaks, 
And keeps his warmest utterance in reserve: 
‘Look at me well; in sooth I’m Beatrice ! 
How didst thou deign to come unto the Mountain? 
Didst thou not know that man 1s happy hese ?” 75 
Mine eyes fell downward into the clear fountain, 
But, seeing myself therein, I sought the grass, 
So great a shame did weigh my forehead down. 
As to the son the mother seems superb, 
So she appeared to me; for somewhat bitter & 
Tasteth the savour of severe compassion. 
Silent became she, and the Angels sang 
Suddenly, “Jn te, Domine, sperave:” 
But beyond fedes meos did not pass, 
Even as the snow among the living rafters 6s 
Upon the back of Italy congeals, 
Blown on and drifted by Sclavonian winds, 
And then, dissolving, trickles through itself 
Whene'er the land that loses shadow breathes, 
So that it seems a fire that melts a taper ; - 
E’en thus was I without a tear or sigh, 
Before the song of those who sing for ever 
After'the music of the eternal spheres. 
But when I heard in their sweet melodies 
Compassion for me, more than had they said, or 
‘““O wherefore, lady, dost thou thus upbraid him?” 
The ice, that was about my heart congealed, 
To air and water changed, and in my anguish 
Through mouth and eyes came gushing from my breast 
She, on the right-hand border of the car ron 
Still firmly standing, to those holy beings 
Thus her discourse directed atturwaids 
“Ye keep your watch in the eternal day, 
So that nor night nor sleep can steal from you 
One step the ages make upon their path ; ox 
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Therefore my answer is with greater care, 
That he may hear me who is weeping yonder, 
So that the sin and dole be of one measure. 
Not only by the work of those great wheels, 
That destine every seed unto some end, 8 
According as the stars are in conjunction, 
But by the largess of celestial graces, 
Which have such lofty vapours for their rain 
That near to them our sight approaches not, 
Such had this man become in his new life @ ng 
Potentially, that every righteous habit 
Would have made admirable proof in him; 
But so much more malignant and more savage 
Becomes the land untilled and with bad seed, 
The more good earthly vigour it possesses. 1m 
Some time did I sustain him with my look ; 
Revealing unto him my youthful eyes, 
I led him with me turned in the right way. 
As soon as ever of my second age 
I was upon the threshold and changed life, 125 
Himself from me he took and gave to others. 
When from the flesh to spirit I ascended, 
And beauty and virtue were in me increased, 
I was to him less dear and less delightful ; 
And into ways untrue he turned his steps, 1H 
Pursuing the false images of good, 
That never any promises fulfil’ 
Nor prayer for inspiration me availed, 
By means of which in dreams and otherwise 
I called him back, so little did he heed them. 13 
So low he fell, that all appliances ‘ 
For his salvation were already short, 
Save showing him the people of perdition. ° 
For this I visited the gates of death, 
And unto him, who so far up has led him, le 
My intercessions were with weeping borne. 
God's lofty fiat would be violated, 
If Lethe should be passed, and if such viands 
Should tasted be, withouten any scot 
Of penitence, that gushes forth in tears.” 168 
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CANTO XXXL 


‘‘O THou who art beyond the sacred river,” 
Turning to me the point of her discourse, 
That edgewise even had seemed to me so keen, 

She recommenced, continuing without pause, 

“‘ Say, say if this be true ; to such a charge, 
Thy own confession needs must be conjoined.” 

My faculties were in so great confusion, 

That the voice moved, but sooner was extinct 
Than by its organs it was set at large. 

Awhile she waited ; then she said: “ What thinkest ? 
Answer me; for the mournful memories 
In thee not yet are by the waters injured.” 

Confusion and dismay together mingled 
Forced such a Yes! from out my mouth, that sight 
Was needful to the understanding of it. 

Even as a cross-bow breaks, when ’tis discharged 
Too tensely drawn the bowstring and the bow, 
And with less force the arrow hits the mark, 

So I gave way beneath that heavy burden, 
Outpouring in a torrent tears and sighs, 

And the voice flagged upon its passage forth. 

Whence she to me: “In those desires of mine 
Which led thee to the loving of that good, 
Beyond which there 1s nothing to aspire to, 

What trenches lying traverse or what chains 
Didst thou discover, that of passing onward 
Thou shouldst have thus despoiled thee of the hope ? 

And what allurements or what vantages 
Upon the forehead of the others showed, 

That thou shouldst turn thy footsteps unto them P” 

After the heaving of a bitter sigh, 

Hardly had I the voice to make response, 
And with fatigue my lips did fashion it. 

Weeping I said: “ The things that present were 
With their false pleasure turned aside my steps, 
Soon as your countenance concealed itself.” 

And she: “ Shouldst thou be silent, or deny 
What thou confessest, not less manifest 
Would be thy fault, by such a Judge ’tis known. 
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But when from one’s own cheeks comes bursting forth 
The accusal of the sin, in our tribunal 
Against the edge the wheel doth turn itself. 
But still, that thou mayst feel a greater shame 
For thy transgression, and another time 
Hearing the Sirens thou mayst be more strong, 
Cast down the seed of weeping and attend ; 
So shalt thou hear, how in an opposite way 
My buried flesh should have directed thee. 
Never to thee presented art or nature 
Pleasure so great as the fair limbs wherein 
I was enclosed, which scattered are in earth. 
And. if the highest pleasure thus did fail thee 
By reason of my death, what mortal thing 
Should then have drawn thee into its desire ? 
Thou oughtest verily at the first shaft 
Of things fallacious to have risen up 
To follow me, who was no longer such. 
Thou oughtest not to have stooped thy pinions downward 
To wait for further blows, or little girl, 
Or other vanity of such brief use. 
The callow birdlet waits for two or three, 
Kut to the eyes of those already fledged, 
In vain the net is spread or shaft is shot.” 
Even as children silent in their shame 
Stand li8tening with their eyes upon the ground, 
And conscious of their fault, and penitent ; 
So was I standing ; and she said: “If thou 
In hearing sufferest pain, lift up thy beard 
And thou shatt feel a greater pain in seeing.” 
With less resistance is a robust holm, 
Uprooted, either by a native wind 
Or else by that from regions of Iarbas, 
Than I upraised at her command my chin ; 
And when she by the beard the face demanded, 
Well I perceived the venom of her meaning. 
And as my countenance was lifted up, 
Mine eye perceived those creatures beautiful 
Had rested from the strewing of the flowers ; 
And, still but little reassured, mine eyes 
Saw Beatrice turned round towards the monster, 
That is one person only in two natures, 
Beneath her veil, beyond the margent green, 
She seemed to me far more her ancient self 
To excel, than others here, when she was here, 
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So pricked me then the thorn of penitence, 

That of all other things the one which turned me 
Most to its love became the most my foe. 

Such self-conviction stung me at the heart 
O’erpowered I fell, and what I then became 
She knoweth who had furnished me the cause. 

Then, when the heart restored my outward sense, 
The lady I had found alone, above me 
I saw, and she was saying, “‘ Hold me, hold me.” 

Up to my throat she in the stream had drawn me, 
And, dragging me behind her, she was moving 
Upon the water lightly as a shuttle. 

When I was near unto the blessed shore, 

“ Asperges me,” I heard so sweetly sung, 
Remember it I cannot, much less write it. 

The beautiful lady opened wide her arms, 

Embraced my head, and plunged me underneath, 
Where I was forced to swallow of the water. 

Then forth she drew me, and all dripping brought 
Into the dance of the four beautiful, 

And each one with her arm did cover me. 

‘“‘We here are Nymphs, and in the Heaven are stars ; 
Ere Beatrice descended to the world, 

We as her handmaids were appointed her. 

We'll lead thee to her eyes ; but for the pleasant 
Light that within them 1s, shall sharpen thine 
The three beyond, who more profoundly look.” 

Thus singing they began ; and afterwards 
Unto the Griffin’s breast they led me with them, 
Where Beatrice was standing, turned towards us, 

**See that thou dost net spare thine eyes,” they said ; 
‘“ Before the emeralds have we stationed thee, 


Whence Love aforetime drew for thee his weapons,” 


A thousand longings, hotter than the flame, 
Fastened mine eyes upon those eyes relucent, 
That still upon the Griffin steadfast stayed. 

As in a glass the sun, not otherwise 
Within them was the twofold monster shining, 
Now with the one, now with the other nature. 

Think, Reader, if within myself I marvelled, 
When I beheld the thing itself stand still, 
And in its image it transformed itself. 

While with amazement filled and jubilant, 

My soul was tasting of the food, that while 
It satisfies us makes us hunger for it, 
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Themselves revealing of the highest rank 
In bearing, did the other three advance, 
Singing to their angelic saraband. 
“Turn, Beatrice, O turn thy holy eyes,” 
Such was their song, “unto thy faithful one, 
Who has to see thee ta’en so many steps. 
In grace do us the grace that thou unveil 
Thy face to him, so that he may discern 
The second beauty whicn thou dost conceal.” 
O splendour of the living light eternal ! 
Who underneath the shadow of Parnassus 
Has grown so pale, or drunk so at its cistern, 
He would not seem to have his mind encumbered 
Striving to paint thee as thou didst appear, 
Where the harmonious heaven o’ershadowed thee, 
When in the open air thou didst unveil ? 


CANTO XXXII. 


So steadfast and attentive were mine eyes 
In satisfying their decennial thirst, 
That all my other senses were extinct, 
And upon this side and on that they had 
Walls of indifference, so the holy smile 
Drew them unto itself with the old net ; 
When forcibly my sight was turned away 
Towards my left hand by those goddesses, 
Because I heard from them a “ Too intently !” 
And that condition of the sight which is 
In eyes but lately smitten by the sun 
Bereft me of my vision some short while ; 
But to the less when sight re-shaped itself, 
I say the less in reference to the greater 
Splendour from which perforce I had withdrawn, 
I saw upon its right wing wheeled about 
The glorious host, returning with the sun 
And with the sevenfold flames upon their faces. 
As underneath its shields, to save itself, 
A squadron turns, and with its banner wheels, 
Before the whole thereof can change its front, 
That soldiery of the celestial kingdom 
Which marched in the advance had wholly passed us 
Before the chariot had turned its pole. 
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Then to the wheels the maidens turned themselves, 
And the Griffin moved his burden benedight, 
But so that not a feather of him fluttered. 
The lady fair who drew me through the ford 
Followed with Statius and myself the wheel 
Which made its orbit with the lesser arc. 
So passing through the lofty forest, vacant 
By fault of her who in the serpent trusted, 
Angelic music made our steps keep time. 
Perchance as great a space had in three flights 
An arrow loosened from the string o’erpassed, 
As we had moved when Beatrice descended. 
I heard them murmur altogether, ‘“‘ Adam !” 
Then circled they about a tree despoiled 
Of blooms and other leafage on each bough. * 
Its tresses, which so much the more dilate 
As higher they ascend, had been by Indians 
Among their forests marvelled at for height. 
“Blessed art thou, O Griffin, who dost not 


Pluck with thy beak these branches sweet to taste. 


Since appetite by this was turned to evil.” 
After this fashion round the tree robust 
The others shouted ; and the twofold creature : 
“Thus is preserved the seed of all the just.” 
And turning to the pole which he had dragged, 
He drew it close beneath the widowed bough, 
And what was of it unto it left bound. 
In the same manner as our trees (when downward 
Falls the great light, with that together mingled 
Which after the celestial Lasca shines) 
Begin to swell, and tHen renew themselves, 
Each one with its own colour, ere the Sun 
Harness his steeds beneath another star : 
Less than of rose and more than violet 
A hue disclosing, was renewed the tree 
That had erewhile its boughs so desolate, 
J never heard, nor here below is sung, 
The hymn which afterward that people sang, 
Nor did I bear the melody throughout. 
Had I the power to paint how fell asleep 
Those eyes compassionless, of Syrinx hearing, 


Those eyes to which more watching cost so dear, 


Even as a painter who from model paints 
I would portray how I was lulled asleep ; 
He may, who well can picture drowsihgod. 
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Therefore I pass to what time I awoke, 

And say a splendour rent from me the veil 

Of slumber, and a calling: “ Rise, what dost thou ?” 
As to behold the apple-tree in blossom 

Which makes the Angels greedy for its fruit, 

And keeps perpetual bridals in the Heaven, 
Peter and John and James conducted were, 

And, overcome, recovered at the word 

By which still greater slumbers have been broken, 
And saw their school diminished by the loss 

Not only of Elias, but of Moses, 

And the apparel of their Master changed ; 
So I revived, and saw that piteous one 

Above me standing, who had been conductress 

Aforetime of my steps beside the river, 
And all in doubt I said, ‘‘ Where’s Beatrice ?” 

And she: “ Behold her seated underneath 

The leafage new, upon the root of it. 
Behold the company that circles her ; 

The rest behind the Griffin are ascending 

With more melodious song, and more profound.” 
And if her speech were more diffuse I know not, 

Because already in my sight was she 

Who from the hearing of aught else had shut ne. 
Alone she sat upon the very earth, 

Left there as guardian of the chariot 

Which I had seen the biform monster fasten. 
Encircling her, a cloister made themselves 

The seven Nymphs, with those lights in their hands 

Which are secure from Aquilon and Auster. 
“‘Short while shalt thou be here a forester, 

And thou shalt be with me for evermore 

A citizen of that Rome where Christ is Roman, 
Therefore, for that world’s 2a0d which liveth ill, 

Fix on the car thine eyes, and what thou seest, 

Having returned to earth, take heed thou write.” 
Thus Beatrice ; and I, who at the feet 

Of her commandments all devoted was, 

My mind and eyes directed where she willed. 
Never descended with so swift a motion 

Fire from a heavy cloud, when it is raining 

From out the region which is most remote, 
As I beheld the bird of Jove descend 

Down through the tree, rending away the bark, 

As well as blossoms and the foliage new, 
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And he with all his might the chariot smote, 
Whereat it reeled, like vessel in a tempest 


Tossed by the waves, now starboard and now larboaid. 


Thereafter saw I leap into the body 

Of the triumphal vehicle a Fox, 

That seemed unfed with any wholesome food. 
But for his hideous sins upbraiding him, 

My Lady put him to as swift a flight 

As such a fleshless skeleton could bear. 
Then by the way that it before had come, 

Into the chariot’s chest I saw the Eagle 

Descend, and leave it feathered with his plumes. . 
And such as issues from a heart that mourns, 

A voice from Heaven there issued, and it said : 

‘‘ My little bark, how badly art thou freighted !” 
Methought, then, that the earth did yawn between 

Both wheels, and I saw rise from it a Dragon, 

Who through the chant upward fixed his tail, 
And as a wasp that draweth back its sting, 

Drawing unto himself his tail malign, 

Drew out the floor, and went his way rejoicing. 
That which remained behind, even as with grass 

A fertile region, with the feathers, offered 

Perhaps with pure intention and benign, 
Reclothed itself, and with them were reclothed 

The pole and both the whcels so speedily, 

A sigh doth longer keep the lips apart. 
Transfigured thus the holy edifice 

Thrust forward heads upon the parts of it, 

‘Three on the pole and one at either corner, 
The first were horned like oxen ; but the four 

Had but a single horn upon the forehead ; 

A monster such had never yet been seen! 
Firm as a rock upon a mountain high, 

Seated upon it, there appeared to me 


A shameless whore, with eyes swift glancing round, 


And, as if not to have her taken from him, 

Upnght beside her I beheld a giant ; 

And ever and anon they kissed each other. 
But because she her wanton, roving eye 

Turned upon me, her angry paramour 

Did scourge her from her head unto her feet, 
Then full of jealousy, and fierce with wrath, 

He loosed the monster, and across the forest 

_ Dragged it SO far, he made of that alone 
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CANTO XXXIII. 


“ Deus, vencrunt gentes,” alternating 
Now three, now four, melodious psalmody 
The maidens in the midst of tears began ; 
And Beatrice, compassionate and sighing, 
Listened to them with such a countenance, 5) 
‘That scarce more changed was Mary at the cross. 
But when the other virgins place had given 
For her to speak, uprisen to her feet 
With colour as of fire, she made response : 
“ Modicum, ed non videbttis me; 10 
Et ierum, my sisters predilect, 
Modicum, et vos videbitis me.” 
Then all the seven in front of her she placed ; 
And after her, by beckoning only, moved 
Me and the lady and the sage who stayed. 
So she moved onward ; and I do not think 
That her tenth step was placed upon the ground, 
When with her eyes upon mine eyes she smote, 
And with a tranquil aspect, “‘Come more quickly,” 
To me she said, “that, if I speak with thee, Bo 
To listen to me thou mayst be well placed.” 
As soon as I was with her as I should be, 
She said to me: ‘“ Why, brother, dost thou not 
Venture to question now, in coming with me ?” 
As unto those who are too reverential, 95 
Speaking in presence of superiors, 
Who drag no living utterance to their teeth, 
Tt me befell, that without perfect sound 
Began T: « My necessity, Madonna, 
You know, and that which thereunto is good.” x 
And she to me: ‘Of fear and bashfulness 
Henceforward I will have thee strip thyself, 
So that thou speak no more as one who dreams. 
Know that the vessel which the serpent broke 
Was, and is not; but let him who its guilty uw 
Think that God's vengeance does not fear a sop. 
Without an heir shall not for ever be 
The Eagle that left his plumes upon the car, 
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For verily I see, and hence narrate it, 
The stars already near to bring the time, 
From every hindrance safe, and every bar, 
Within which a Five-hundred, Ten, and Five, 
One sent from God, shall slay the thievish woman 
And that same giant who Is sinning with her. 
And peradventure my dark utterance, 
Like Themis and the Sphinx, may Jess persuade thee, 
Since, in their mode, it clouds the intellect ; 
But soon the facts shall be the Naiades 
Who shall this difficult enigma solve, 
Without destruction of the flocks and harvests. 
Note thou ; and even as by me are uttered ° 
These words, so teach them unto those who live 
That life which is a running unto death; ° 
And bear in mind, whene’er thou writest them, 
Not to conceal what thou hast seen the plant, 
That twice already has been pillaged here. 
Whoever pillages or shatters it, 
With blasphemy of deed offendeth God, 
Who made it holy for his use alone. 
For biting that, in pain and in desire 
Five thousand years and more the first-born soul 
Craved Him, who punished in himself the bite. 
Thy genius slumbers, if it deem it not 
For special reason so pre-eminent 
In height, and so inverted in its summit. 
And if thy vain imaginings had not been 
Water of Elsa round about thy mind, 
And Pyramus to the mulberry, their pleasure, 
Thou by so many ‘circumstances only 
The justice of the interdict of God 
Morally in the tree wouldst recognize. 
But since I see thee in thine intellect 
Converted into stone and stained with sin, 
So that the light of my discourse doth daze thee, 
I will too, 1f not written, at least painted, 
Thou bear it back within thee, for the reason 
That cinct with palm the pilgrim’s staff is borne.” 
And I: “As by a signet is the wax 
Which does not change the figure stamped upon it, 
My brain is now imprinted by yourself. 
But wherefore so beyond my power of sight 
Soars your desirable discourse, that aye 
The more J strive, so much the more I lose it ?” 
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THE DIVINE COMEDY. 


“ That thou mayst recognize,” she said, “the school 
Which thou hast followed, and mayst see how far 
Its doctrine follows after my discourse, 

And mayst behold your path from the divine 
Distant as far as separated is 
From earth the heaven that highest hastens on.” 

Whence her I answered: ‘I do not remember 
That ever I estranged myself from you, 

Nor have I conscience of it that reproves me.” 

“ And if thou art not able to remember,” 

Smiling she answered, “recollect thee now 

That thou this very day hast drunk of Lethe ; 
And if from smoke a fire may be inferred, 

Such an oblivion clearly demonstrates 

Some error in thy will elsewhere intent. 

Truly from this time forward shall my words 
Be naked, so far as it 1s befitting 
To lay them open unto thy rude gaze.” 

And more coruscant and with slower steps 
The sun was holding the meridian circle, 

Which, with the point of view, shifts here and there, 

When halted (as he cometh to a halt, 

Who goes before a squadron as its escort, 
If something new he find upon his way) 

The ladies seven at a dark shadow’s edge, 

Such as, beneath green leaves and branches black, 
The Alp upon its frigid border wears. 

In front of them the Tigns and Euphrates 
Methought I saw forth issue from one fountain, 
And slowly part, like friends, from one another. 

“Q light, O glory of the human race! ‘ 

What stream 1s this which here unfolds itself 
From out one source, and from itself withdraws ?” 

For such a prayer, twas said unto me, “ Pray 
Matilda that she tell thee :” and here answered, 
As one does who doth frce himself from blame, 

The beautiful lady: “ This and other things 
Were told to him by me; and sure I am 
The water of Lethe has not hid them from him.” 

And Beatrice: ‘ Perhaps a greater care, 

Which oftentimes our memory takes away, 
Has made the vision of his mind obscure. 

But Eunoé behold, that yonder rises ; 

Lead him to it, and, as thou art accustomed, 
Revive again the half-dead virtue in him.” 
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PURGATORIO, XXXII. ; 


Like gentle soul, that maketh no excuse, 
But makes its own will of another’s will 
As soon as by a sign it is disclosed, 
Even so, when she had taken hold of me, 
The beautiful lady moved, and unto Statius 
Said, in her womanly manner, “ Come with him.” 
If, Reader, I possessed a longer space 
For writing it, I yet would sing in part 
Of the sweet draught that ne’er would satiate me ; 
But inasmuch as full are all the leaves 
Made ready for this second canticle, 
The curb of art no farther lets me go. 
From the most holy water I returned 
Regenerate, in the manner of new trees 
That are renewed with a new foliage, 
Pure and disposed to mount unto the stars. 
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NOTES TO PURGATORIO. 


CANTO I. 


1. The Mountain of Purgatory is a 
vast conical mountain, rising steep and 
high from the waters of the Southern 
Ocean, at a point antipodal to Mount 
Sion in Jerusalem. In Canto III. 14, 
Dante speaks of it as 


* The hill 
That highest tow’rds the heaven uplifts itself”; 


and in Paradiso, XX VI. 139, as 


** The mount that rises highest o’er the wave.” 


Around it run seven terraces, on which 
are punished severally the Seven Deadly 
Sins, Rough stairways, cut in the rock, 
lead up from terrace to terrace, and on 
the summit is the garden of the Ter- 
restrial Paradise. 

The Seven Sins punished in the Seven 
Circles are, —1. Pride ; 2. Envy; 3. Anger; 
4. Sloth; 5. Avarice and Prodigality ; 
6. Gluttony ; 7. Lust. 

The threefold division of the Purga- 
torio, marked only by more elaborate 
preludes, or by a natural pause in the 
action of the poem, is,—1. Ffom Canto 
I. to Canto IX.; 2. From Canto IX. 
to Canto XXVIII; 3, Fiom Canto 
XXVUI. to the end. The first of 
these divisions describes the region 
Ring outside the gate of Purgatory ; 
the second, the Seven Circles of the 
mountain ; and the third, the Terres- 
trial Paradise on its summit. 

‘‘Traces of belief in a Purgatory,” 
says Mr. Alger, Doctrine of a Future 
Life, p. 410, ‘‘early appear among the 
Christians. Many of the gravest Fathers 
of the first five centuries naturally con- 
ceived and taught,——as is indeed intrin- 
sically reasonable,—that after death 
some souls will be punished for their 
tins until they are cleansed, and then 
Will be released from pain. The Man- 


ichzeans imagined that all souls, before 
returning to their native heaven, must 
be borne first to the moon, where with 
ood waters they would bg washed pure 
rom outward filth, and then to the sun, 
where they would be purged by good 
fires’ from every irfward stain. After 
these lunar and solar lustrations, they 
were fit for the eternal world of light. 
But the conception of Purgatory as it 
was held by the early Christians, whether 
orthodox Fathers or heretical sects, was 
merely the just and necessary result of 
applying to the subject of future punish- 
ment the two ethical ideas that punish- 
ment should partake of degrees pro- 
portioned to guilt, and that it should be 
restorative. .... 

‘‘Pope Gregory the Great, in the 
sixth century,—cither borrowing some 
of the more objectionable features of the 
Purgatory-doctrine previously held by 
the heathen, or else devising the same 
things himself from a perception of the 
striking adaptedness of such notions 
to secure an enviable power to the 
Church,—constructed, established, and 
gave working efficiency to the dogmatie 
scheme of Purgatory ever since firmly 
defended by the Papal adherents as an 
integral part of the Roman Catholic 


system. The doctrine as matured and 
promulgated by Gregory, giving to 
the representatives of the Church an 


almost unlimited power over Purgatory, 
rapidly grew into favour with the clergy, 
and sank with general conviction into 
the hopes and fears of the laity.” 

g. The Muse ‘‘of the beautiful voice,” 
who presided over eloquence and heroic 
verse. 

- az, The nine daughters of Pierus, 
king of Macedonia, called the Pierides. 
They challenged the Muses to a trial 
of skill in singing, and being vanquisl.ed 
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were changed by Apollo into magpies. | piece that advances very regularly near 


Ovid, Afet. V., Maynwaring’s Tr.:— 


‘* Beneath their nails 
Feathers they feel, and on their faces scales ; 
Their horny beaks at once each other scare, 

eir arms are plumed, and on their backs they 
r 

Pied wings, and flutter in the fleeting air. 
Chatt'ring, the scandal of the woods, they fly, 
And there continue still their clam’rous cry : 
The same their eloquence, as maids or birds, 
Now only noise, and nothing then but words.” 


15. The highest heaven,. 
19. The planet Venus. 
20. Chaucer, Anightes Tale :— 


* The aed larké, the messager of day, 
Saleweth in hire song the morwe gray, 
And firy Phebus riseth up so bright, 
That all the orient laugheth of the sight.” 


23. The stars of the Southern Cross. 
Figuratively the four cardinal virtues, 
Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, and Tem- 
nerance. See Canto XXXI. 106:— 


** We here are Nymphs, and in the Heaven are 
stars.” 


The next line may be interpreted in the 
same figurative sense. 

Humboldt, Personal Narrative, IT. 21, 
Miss Williams’s Tr., thus describes his 
first glimpse of the Southern Cross. 

‘‘The pleasure we felt on discovering 
the Southern Cross was warmly shared 
by such of the crew as had lived in the 
colonies. In the solitude of the seas, 
we hail a star as a friend from whom 
we have long been separated. Among 
tne Portuguese and Spaniards peculiar 
motives seem to increase this feeling; 
a religious sentiment attaches them to a 
constellation, the form of which recalls 
the sign of the faith planted by their 
ancestors in the deserts of the New} 
World. 

‘The two great stars which mark 
the summit and the foot of the Cross 
having nearly the same right ascen- 
sion, it follows hence, that the constel- 
lation is almost perpendicular at the 
moment when it passes the meridian. 
This circumstance is known to every 
aation that lives beyond the tropics, or 
in the Southern hemisphere. It has 
been observed at what hour of the night, 
in different seasons, the Cross of the 
South is erect or inclined. It is a time: 


four minutes a day, and no other group 
of stars exhibits, to the naked eye, an 
observation of time so easily made. How 
often have we heard our guides exclaim 
in the savannahs of Venezuela, or in the 
desert extending from Lima to Truxillo, 
‘Midnight is past, the Cross begins to 
bend!’ How often those words re- 
minded us of that affecting scene, where 
Paul and Virginia, seated near the source 
of the river of Lataniers, conversed toge- 
ther for the last time, and where the old 
man, at the sight of the Southern Cross, 
warns them that it is time to separate.” 

24. By the ‘primal people” Dante 
does not mean our first parents, but 
‘‘the early races which inhabited Europe 
and Asia,” says Dr. Barlow, Study o 
Dante, and quotes in confirmation of his 
view the following passage from Hum- 
boldt’s Cosmos, I1.: 

‘*In consequence of the precession of 
the equinoxes, the starry heavens are 
continually changing their aspect from 
every portion of the earth’s surface. The 
early races of mankind beheld in the far 
north the glorious constellations of the 
southern hemisphere rise before them, 
which, after remaining long invisible, 
will again appear in those latitudes after 
a lapse of thousands of years..... 
The Southern Cross began to become 
invisible in 52° 30’ north latitude 2900 
years before our era, since, according to 
Galle, this constellation might previously 
have reaclred an altitude of more than 
10°. When it disappeared from the 
horizon of the countries of the Baltic, 
the great Pyramid of. Cheops had 
already been erected more than 500 

ars 


ears. 

: 30. dliad, XVIIT.: ‘The Pleiades, 
and the Hyades, and the strength of 
Orion, and the Bear, which likewise 
they call by the appellation of the Wain, 
which there turns round and watches 
Orion ; and it alone is deprived of the 
baths of Oceanus.” 

31. Cato of Utica. ‘* Pythagoras 
escapes, in the fabulous hell of Dante,” 
says Sir Thomas Browne, Urn Burial, 
IV., ‘‘among that swarm of philoso- 
phers, wherein, whilst we meet with 
Plato and Socrates, Cato is found in no 
lower place than Purgatory.” 
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In the description of the shield of 
fEneas, ineid, VIII., Cato is repre- 
sented as presiding over the good in 
the Tartarean realms: ‘‘ And the good 
apart, Cato dispensing laws to them.” 

his line of Virgil may have suggested 
to Dante the idea of making Cato the 
warden of Purgatory. 

In the Convito, 1V. 28, he expresses 
the greatest reverence for him. Marcia 
returning to him in her widowhood, he 
says, ‘‘symbolizes the noble soul return- 
a to God in old age.”” And continues: 
** What man on earth was more worthy 
to symbolize God, than Cato? Surely 
none”;—ending the chapter with these 
words: ‘‘In his name it is beautiful to 
close what I have had to say of the signs 
of nobility, because in him this nobility 
displays them all through all ages.” 

Here, on the shores of Purgatory, his 
countenance is adorned with the light of 
the fvur stars, which are the four virtues, 
Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, and Tem- 
pene and it is foretold of him, that 
lis garments will shine brightly on the 
last day. And here he is the symbol of 
Liberty, since, for her sake, to him ‘‘ not 
bitter was death in Utica”; and the 
meaning of Purgatory is spiritual Liberty, 
or freedom from sin through purification, 
‘*the glorious liberty of the children of 
God.” ‘Therefore in thus selecting the 
‘‘ Divine Cato”’ for the guardian of this 
realm, Dante shows himself to have 
greater freedom then the critics, who 
accuse him of ‘fa perverse, theology in 
saving the soul ot an idolater and 
suicide.” 

40. The ‘blind river” is Lethe, 
which by sound and not by sight had 
guide them through the winding cavern 
rom the centre of the earth to the sur- 
face. Juf. XXXIV. 130. 

42. His beard. Ford, Lady's Trial: 


‘“Now the down 
OF softness is exchanged for plumes of age.” 


Dante uses the same expression, // 
XX. 45, and Petrarca, who became gray 
at an early period, says: 

‘In such n tenebrous and narrow cage 


Were we shut up, and the accustomed plumes 
1 changed betimes, and my first countenance.” 


§2, Upon this speech of Virgil to 
Cato, Dr. Barlow, Study of Dante, re- 
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marks: ‘‘ The eighth book of the Te- 
soro of Brunetto Latini is headed Qy 
comincia la Rettorica chee insegna a ben 
parlare, edi governare citts e popoli. In 
this art Dante was duly instructed by his 
loving master, and became the most able 
orator of his era in Italy. Giov. Villani 
speaks of him as retorico perfetto tanto in 
dittare e versificare come in avinghiera 
parlare. But without this record and 
without acquaintance with the poet’s 
political history, knowing nothing of his 
influence in debates and councils, nor of 
his credit at foreign courts, we might, 
from the occasional speeches in the 
Divina Commedia, be fully assured of 
the truth of what Villani has said, and 
that Dante’s words and manner were 
always skilfully adapted to the purpose 
he had in view, and to the persons a 
he addressed. 

‘‘Virgil’s speech to the venerable 
Cato is a perfect specimen of persuasive 
eloquence. The sense of personal dig- 
nity is here combined with extreme 
courtesy and respect, and the most flate 
tering appeals to the old man’s well- 
known sentiments, his love of liberty, 
his love of rectitude, and his devoted 
attachment to Marcia, are interwoven 
with irresistible art; but though the 
resentment of Cato at the approach of 
the strangers is thus appeased, and he 
is persuaded to regard them with as 
much favour as the severity of his char- 
acter permits, yet he will not have 
them think that his consent to their 

roceeding has been obtained by adu- 
ation, but simply by the assertion of 
rower vouchsafed to them from on 
igh,— 

Ma se donna del Ciel ti muove e regge, 


Come tu di’, non c’ & mestier lusinga: 
Bastiti ben, che per lei mi richegge. 








In this also the consistency of Cato’s 
character is maintained; he is sensible 
of the flattery, but disowns its influence.” 

77. See Jnf. V. 4. 

78. See Juf. 1V. 128. = Also Convite, 
IV, 28: ‘*This the great poet Lucan 
shadows forth in the second book of his 
Pharsalia, when he says that Marcia 
returned to Cato, and besought him and 
entreated him to take her back in his old 
age. And by this Marcia is understood 
the noble soul.” 
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Lucan, Phars., II., Rowe’s Tr. :— 


“When lo! the sounding doors are heard to 


turn, 
Chaste Martia comes from dead Hortensius’ 
urn. 


Forth from the monument the mournful 
dame 


With beaten breasts and locks dishevelled 


came; 
Then with a pale, dejected, rueful look, 
Thus pleasing to her former lord she spoke. 


‘ At length a barren wedlock let me prove, 
Give me the name without the joys of love ; 
No more to be abandoned let me come, 
That Cato’s wife, may live upon my tomb.’” 


95. A symbol of humility. Ruskin, 
Mod, Painters, III. 232, says: ‘‘ There 
is a still deeper significance in the pas- 
sage quoted, a little while ago, from 
Homer, descnbing Ulysses casting him- 
self down on the rushes and the corn- 
giving land at the river shore, — the 
rushes and corn being to him only good 
for rest and sustenance,—when we com- 

it with that in which Dante tells us 
he wae ordered to descend to the shore 
of the lake as he entered Purgatory, to 
ther a rush, and gird himself with it, 
it being to him the emblem not only of 
rest, but of humility under chastisement, 
the rush (or reed) being the only plant 
which can grow there ;— ‘no plant 
which bears eves or hardens its bark, 
can live on that shore, because it does 
not yield to the chastisement of its 
waves.’ It cannot but strike the reader 
singularly how deep and harmonious a 
significance runs through all these words 
of Dante how every syllable of them, 
the more we penetrate it, becomes a seed 
of farther thought! For follow up this 
image of the girding with the reed, under 
trial, and see to whose feet it will lead 
us, As the grass of the earth, thought 
of as the herb yielding seed, leads us to 
the place where our Lord commanded 
the multitude to sit down by companies 
upon the 5 at grass ; so the grass of the 
waters, thought of as sustaining itself 
among the waters of affliction, leads us 
to the place where a stem of it was put 
into our Lord’s hand for his sceptre ; 
and in the crown of thorns, and the rod 
of reed, was foreshown the abtorias | 
truth of the Christian ages,—that 
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glory was to be begun in suffering, and 
all power in humility.” 

115. Ruskin, Mod. Painters, III. 248: 
‘* There is only one more point to be 
noticed in the Dantesque landscape ; 
namely, the feeling entertained by the 
poet towards the sky. And the love of 
mountains is so closely connected with 
the love of clouds, the sublimity of both 
depending much on their association, 
that, having found Dante regardless of 
the Carrara mountains as secn from 
San Miniato, we may well expect to find 
him equally regardless of the clouds in 
which the sun sank behind them. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that his only pleasure 
in the sky depends on its ‘ white clear- 
ness,’—that turning into dsanco aspetto di 
celestro, which is so peculiarly character- 
istic of fine days in isle: His pieces of 
pure pale light are always exquisite. In 
the awa on the purgatorial mountain, 
first, in its pale white, he sees the ¢re- 
molar della marina, trembling of the 
sea ; then it becomes vermilion ; and at 
last, near sunrise, orange. These are 
precisely the changes of a calm and per- 
fect dawn. The scenery of Varadise 
begins with ‘day added to day,’ the 
light of the sun so flooding the heavens, 
that ‘never rain nor river made lake so 
wide’ ; and throughout the Paradise all 
the beauty ctepends on spheres of light, 
or stars, never on clouds. But the pit 
of the Inferno is at first sight obscure, 
deep, and so c/otuy that at its bottom 
nothing could be seen. When Dante and 
Virgil reach fhe marsh in which the souls 
of those who have been angry and sad in 
their lives are forever plunged, they find 
it covered with thick fog; and the con- 
demned souls say to them, 





‘We once were sad, 
In the sweet air, made gladsome by the sum, 
Now in these murky settlings are we sad.’ 


Even the angel crossing the marsh to 
help them is annoyed by this bitter 
marsh smoke, /wmzmo acerbo, and conti- 
nually sweeps it with his hand from 
before his face.” 

123. , Some commentators interpret 
Ove adoressa, by ‘‘where the wind 
blows.” But the blowing of the wind 
would produce an effect exactly opposite 
to that here described, 
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135. «<#neid, VI.: ‘* When the first 
is torn off, a second of gold succeeds ; 
and a twig shoots forth leaves of the 
same metal.” 
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CANTO II. 


*. It was sunset at Jerusalem, night 
on the Ganges, and morning at the 
Mountain of Purgatory. 

The sun being in Aries, the night 
would ‘‘come forth with the scales,” 
9 the sign of Libra, which is opposite 
Aries. ‘These scales fall from the hand 
of night, or are not above the horizon 
by night, when the night exceeds, or is 
longer than the day. 

7. Boccaccio, Decamerone, Prologue 
to the Third Day, imitates this passage : 
‘*The Aurora, as the sun drew nigh, | w 
was already beginning to change from 
vermilion to orange.” 

31. Argument used in the sense of 
means, or appliances, as in /#f. XXXI. 
55. 

44. Cervantes says in Dou Quixote, 
Pt. I. ch. 12, that the student Crisos- 
tomo ‘‘had a face like a benediction.” 

57. Sackville, in his /zduction to the 
Ahrior for Magistrates, Says: 


** Whiles Scorpio dreading S 
Whose bow prest bent in fig 


ittarius’ dart 
t the string had 


shpped, 
Down slid into the ocean flood apart.” 
So. Odyssey, XI., Buckley’s Tr. ; 


** But I, meditating in my find, wished 
to lay hold of the soul of my departed 
mother, Thrice indeed I essayed it, 
and my mind urged me to lay hold of it, 
but thrice it flew from my hands, like 
unto a shadow, or even to a dream,” 

And ned, VI., Davidson’s Tr.: 
‘*There thrice he attempted to throw 
his arms around his neck ; thrice the 
»hantom, gras in vain, escaped his 
old, like tne fleet gales, or resembling 
most a fugitive dream.” 

gi. Casella was a Florentine musi- 
cian and friend of Dante, who here 
speaks to him with so much tendemess 
and affection as to make us regret that 
nothing more is known of him. Milton 
alludes to him in his Sonnet to Mr. H. 
Lawe: :—~ 
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Dante shall give Fame leave to set thee higher 
Chan his Casella, whom he woo’d to sing 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatcry.’ 


98. The first three months of the year 
of Jubilee, 1300. Milman, //ist. Latin 
Christ., Vas. 285, thus describes it: 
“* All Europe was in a frenzy of reli- 
gious zeal. Throughout the year the 
roads in the remotest parts of Germany, 
Hungary, Britain, were crowded with 


pilgrims of all ages, of both sexes. A 
Savoyard above one hundred years old 
determined to see the tombs of the Apos- 


tles before he died. There were at times 
two hundred thousand strangers at Rome. 
During the year (no ddubt the calcula- 
tions were loose and vague) the city was 
visited by millions® of pilgrims. At one 
time, so vast was the press both within 
and without the walls, that Openings 
were broken for ingress and 
Many people were trampled down, aed 
perished by suffocation. . ... Lodgings 
were exorbitantly dear, forage SCarce ; 
but the ordinary food of man, bread, 
meat, wine, and fish, was sold in great 
peny and at moderate prices. The ob- 
ations were beyond calculation. It is 
reported by an eyewitness that two 
priests stood with rakes in their hands 
sweeping the uncounted gold and silver 
from the altars. Nor was this tribute, 
like offerings or subsidies for Crusades, 
to be devoted to special uses, the accou- 
trements, provisions, freight of armies, 
It was entirely at the free and irrespon- 
sible disposal of the Pope. Christendom 
of its own accord was heaping at the 
Pope’s feet this extraordinary custom ; 
receiving back the gift of pardon 
and everlasting life.” 

See also /uf. XVIII., Note 29. 

roo. The sea-shore of Ostia at the 
mouth of the Tiber, where the souls of 
those who were saved assembled, and 
were received by the Celestial Pilot, who 
transported them to the island of Pur- 
gatory. Minutius Felix, a Roman law- 
yer of the third century, makes it the 
scene of his Octavius, and draws this 

leasant picture of the ielaunes and the sea. 
Reeves’s Tr., p. 37: 

“Tt was vacation-time, and that gave 
me aloose from my business at the bar; 
for it was the season after the pummurs 
heat, when autumn promised Jair, and 
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put on the face of temperate. We set 
out, therefore, in the morning early, 
and as we were walking upon the sca- 
shore, and a kindly breeze fanned and 
refreshed our limbs, and the yielding 
sand softly submitted to our feet and 
made it delicioys travelling, Cuzecilius 
cn a sudden espied the statue of Serapis, 
and, according to the vulgar mode of 
superstition, raised his hand to his 
mouth, and paid his adoration in kisses. 
Upon which Octavius, addressing him- 
self to me, said: ‘It is not well done, 
my brother Marcus, thus to leave your 
mseparable cumpanion in the depth of 
vulgar darkness, and to suffer him, in 
so clear a day, to stumble upon stones ; 
stones, indeed, of figure, and anointed 
with oil, and crowned ; but stones, how- 
ever, still they are ;—for you cannot but 
be sensible that your penmitting so foul 
an error in your friend redounds no less 
to your disgrace than his.” This dis- 
course of his held us through half the 
city ; and now we began to find ourselves 
upon the free and open shore. There 
the gently washing waves had spread 
the extremest sands into the order of an 
artificial walk ; and as the sea always 
expresses some roughness in his looks, 
even when the winds are still, although 
he did not roll in foam and angry surges 
to the shore, yet were we much delighted, 


as we walked upon the edges of the | 


water, to sec the crisping, frizzly waves 
glide in snaky folds, onc while playing 
against our feet, and then again retiring 
and lost in the devouring ocean. Softly, 
then, and calmly as the sea about us, we 
travelled on, and kept upon the brim of 
the gently declining shore, beguiling the 
way with our stories.” 

112. Thisis the first line of the second 
cansone of the Conzrfo. 





CANTO III. 
15.° So in Paradiso, XXVI. 139 :— 
** The mount that rises highest o’er the sea.” 
27. The tomb of Virgil is on the pro- 
montory of Pausilippo, overlooking the 
Bay of Naples. The inscription upon it 
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Mantua me genuit : Calabri rapwere ; tenet nunc 
enope : cecini pascua, rura, duces. 


‘The epitaph,” says Kustace, C/as- 
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sical Tour, 1. 499, “which, though not 
genuine, is yet ancient, was inscribed 
by order of the Duke of Pescolangiang, 
then proprietor of the place, on a 
marble slab placed in the side of the 
rock opposite the entrance of the tomb, 
where it still remains.” 

Forsyth, /fa/y, p. 378, says: *‘ Ver. 
gifs tomb is so called, 1 believe, on the 
single authority of Donatus. Donatus 
anak it at the right distance from 

aples, but on the wrong side of the 
city; and even there he omits the 
grotto of Posilipo, which not being so 
deep in his time as the two last excava- 
tions have left it, must have opened 
precisely at his tomb. Donatus, too, 
gives, for Virgil’s own composition, an 
epitaph on the cliff now rejected as a 
forgery. And who is this Donatus? 
—an obscure grammarian, or rather his 
counterfeit. The structure itself re- 
sembles a ruined pigeon-house, where 
the numerous colunmibaria would indicate 
a family-sepulchre: but who should 
repose in the tomb of Virgil, but Vir- 
gil alonc’ Visitors of every nation, 
kings and princes, have scratched their 
names on the stucco of this apocryphal 
ruin, but the poet’s awful name seems 
to have deterred them from versifying 
here.” 

37. Be satisfied with knowing that 
a thing is, without asking why it is, 
These were distinguished in scholastic 
language as the Demonstratio guia, and 
the LDemonstratio proper quid. 

49. Places on the mountainous sea- 
side road from Genoa to Disa, known 
as the Riviera di Levante Of this, 
Mr. Ruskin, Afod. Saruters, WT. 243, 
BAYS t— 

"The similes by which he _ illus. 
trates the steepness of that ascent are all 
taken from the Riviera of Genoa, now 
traversed by a good carriage road under 
the name of the Cornice; but as this 
road did not exist in Dante’s time, and 
the steep precipices and promontories 
were then probably traversed by foot- 
paths, which, as they necessarily passed 
in many places over crumbling and 
slippery limestone, were doubtless not 
a little dangerous, and as in the manner 
they commanded the bays of sen below, 
and lay exposed to the full blaze of the 
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south-eastern sun, they corresponded 
precisely to the situation of the path by 
which he ascends above the purgatorial 
sea, the image could not possibly have 
been taken from a better source for the 
fully conveying his idea to the reader: 
nor, by the way, is there reason to dis- 
credit, in ¢izs place, his powers of 
climbing ; for, with his usual accuracy, 
he has taken the angle of the path 
for us, saying it was considerably more 
than foaty-fives Now a_ continuous 
mountain-slope of forty-five degrees is 
already quite unsafe either for ascent or 
descent, except by zigzag paths; and 
2 greater slope than this could not be 
climbed, straightforward, but by help 
of crevices or jags in the rock, and great 
physical exertion besides.” 

Mr. Norton, 7ravel and Study, p. 1, 
thus describes the Riviera: ‘‘ The Var 
forms the geographical boundary be- 
tween France and Italy; but it is not 
till Nice is left behind, and the first 
height of the Riviera is surmounted, 
that the real Italy begins. Here the 
hills close round at the north, and sud- 
denly, as the road turns at the top of a 
long ascent, the Mediterranean appears 
far below, washing the feet of the 
mountains that form the coast, and 
stretching away to the Southern hori- 
zon. The line of the shore is of ex- 
traordinary beauty. Here an abrupt 
cliff rises from the sea; here bold and 
broken masses of- rock jut out into it ; 
here the hills, their gray sides terraced 
for vineyards, slope gently down to the 
water's edge ; here they stretch into little 
promontories covered with orange and 
olive-trees. 

“One of the first of these promon- 
tories is that of Capo Sant’ Ospizio. 
A close grove of olives half conceals 
the old castle on its extreme point. 
With the afternoon sun full upon it, 
the trees palely glimmering as their 
leaves move in the light air, the sea so 
blue and smooth as to be like a darker 
sky, and not even a ripple upon the 
beach, it seems as if this were the very 
home of summer and of repose. It is 
remote and secluded from the stir and 
noise of the world. No road is seen 
feading to it, and one looks down upon 
the solitary castle and wonders what 
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stories of enchantment and romance 
belong to a ruin that appears as if made 
for their dwelling-place. It is a scene 
out of that Italy which is the home of 
the imagination, and which becomes the 
Italy of memory. 

‘* As the road winds down to the sea, 
it passes under a high isolated peak, on 
which stands Esa, built as a city of 
refuge against pirates and Moors. A 
little farther on, 


‘Its Roman strength Turbia showed 
In ruins by the mountain road,’— 


not only recalling the ancient times, 
when it was the Gounees city of Italy 
and Gaul, and when Augustus erected 
his triumphal argh within it, but as- 
sociated also with Dante and the steep 
of Purgatory. Beneath lies Monaco, 
glowing ‘like a gem’ on its oval rock, 
the sea sparkling around it, and the 
long western rays of the sinking sun 
lingering on its little palace, clingi 
to its church belfry and its gray wall, 
as if loath to leave them.” 

In the Casa Magni, on the sea-shore 
near Lerici, Shelley once lived. He 
was returning thither from Leghorn, 
when he perished in a sudden storm at 
sea. 

67. After they had gone a mile, they 
were still a stone’s throw distant. 

82. See Convito, I. 10. 

112. Manfredi, king of Apulia and 
Sicily, was a natural son of the Em- 
peror Frederick the Second. He was 
slain at the battle of Benevento, in 
1265; one of the great and decisive 
battles of the Guelphs and Ghibellines, 
the Guelph or Papal forces being com- 
manded by Charles of Anjou, and the 
Ghibellines or Imperialists by Mav 
fredi. 

Malispini, Storia, ch. 187, thus de- 
scribes his death and burial: ‘‘ Mans 
fredi, being left with few followers, 
behaved like a valiant gentleman who 
preferred to die in battle rather than 
to escape with shame. And putting 
on his helmet, which had on it a silver 

le for a crest, this eagle fell on the 
saddle-bow before him ; and seeing this 
he was greatly disturbed, and said in 
Latin to the barons who were near 
him, ‘ //oc est sigutm Des ; for this crest 
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I fastened on with my own hands in 
such a way that it could not fall.’ But 
he was not discouraged, and took heart, 
and went into battle like any other 
baron, without the royal insignia, in 
order not to be recognized. Dut short 
while it lasted, for his forces were al- 
ready in flight; and they were routed 
and Manfredi slain in the middle of the 
enemy ; and they were driven into the 
town by the soldiers of King Charles, 
for it was now night, and they lost 
the city of Benevento. And many of 
Manfredi’s barons were made _priso- 
ners, among whom were the Count 
Giordano, Messer Piero Asino degli 
Uberti, and many others, whom King 
Charles sent captive into Provence, and 
there had them put to death in prison ; 
and he imprisoned many other Ger- 
mans in different parts of the kingdom. 
And a few days afterwards the wife of 
Manfredi and his children and his sis- 
ter, who were in Nocera de’ Sardini 
in Apulia, were taken nrisoncrs by 
Charles; these died in prison. And 
for more than three days they made 
search after Manfredi ; for he could 
not be found, nor was it known if he 
were dead, or a prisoner, or had es- 
taped ; because he had not worn his 
royal robes in the battle. And after- 
wards he was recognized by one of 
his own camp-followers, from certain 
marks upon his person, in the middle of 
the battle-field ; and he threw him across 
an ass, and came shouting, ‘ Who will 
buy Manfredi?’ for which a baron of 
the king beat him with a cane. And 
the body of Manfredi being brought to 
King Charles, he assembled all the 
barons who were prisoners, and asked 
each one if that was Manfredi; and 
timidly they answered yes. Count 
Giordano smote himself in the face 
with his hands, weeping and crying, 
*O my Jord !’ whereupon he was much 
commended by the French, and certam 
Bretons besought that he might have 
honourable burial. Answered the king 
and said, ‘I would do it willingly, if 
he were not excommunicated’; and 
on that account he would not have 
him laid in consecrated poate but he 
was buried at the foot of the bridge of 
Benevento, and each one of the army 


threw a sfone upon his grave, so that a 
great pile was made. But afterwards, 
it is said, hy command of the Pope, the 
Bishop of Cosenza took him from tha’ 
grave, and sent him out of the king. 
dom, because it was Chutch land. 
And he was buried by the river Verde, 
at the confines of the kingdom and the 
Campagna. This battle was on a Fri- 
day, the last day of February, in the 
year one thousand two hundred and 
sixty-five.” 

Villani, who in his account of the 
battle copies Malispini almost literally, 
ahi in another chapter, VI. 46, the 
ollowing portrait of Manfredi; but it 
must be remembered that Villani was 
a Guelph, and Manfredi a Ghibel- 
line. 

‘*King Manfredi had for his mother 
a beautiful Jady of the family of the 
Marquises of Lancia in Lombardy, 
with whom the Emperor had an in- 
trigue, and was beautiful in person, and 
like his father and more than his father 
was given to dissipation of all kinds. 
He was a musician and singer, delight- 
ed in the company of buffoons and 
courtiers and beautiful concubines, and 
was always clad if green; he was 
generous and courteous, and of good 
demeanour, so that he was much be- 
loved and gracious, but his life was 
wholly epicurean, hardly caring for 
God or the saints, but for the delights 
of the body. He vas an enemy of 
holy Church, and of pricsts and monks, 
confiscating churches as his father had 
done ; and a wealthy gentleman was he, 
both from the treasure which he _ in- 
herited from the Emperor, and from 
King Conrad, his brother, and from his 
own kingdom, which was ample and 
fruitful, and which, so long as he lived, 
notwithstanding all the wars he had with 
the Church, he kept in good condition, so 
that it rose greatly in wealth and power, 
both by sea and by land.” 

This battle of Benevento is the 
kame as that mentioned /af. XXVIII 
1d — 

‘* At Ceperano, w a e 
Was each pens iat a 

113. Constance, wife of the Em- 
peror Henry the Sixth, 

115. His daughter Constance, who 
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was married to Peter of A 
was the mother of Frederic of 
of James of Aragon. 

124. The Bishop of Cosenza and 
Pope Clement the Tourth. 

131. The name of the river Verde 
seminds one of the old Spanish ballad, 
particularly when one recalls the fact 
that Manfredi had in his army a band of 
Saracens :— 

“Rio Verde, Rio Verde, 
Many a corpse 1s bathed in thee, 


Both of Moors and eke of Christians, 
Slain with swords most cruelly.” 


on, and 
icily and 


132. Those who died ‘‘in contumely 
of holy Church,” or under excommuni- 
cation, were buried with extinguished 
and inveited torches. 





CANTO IV. 


6. Plato’s doctrine of three souls: the 
Vegetative in the liver ; the Sensative 
in the heart ; and the Intellectual in the 
brain. See Cosvito, IV. 7. 

15. See Convito, II. 14, quoted Par. 
XIV. Note 86. 

25. Sanleo, a fortress on a mountain 
in the duchy of Urbino ; Noli, a town 
in the Genoese territory, by the sea-side ; 
Bismantova, a mountain in the duchy of 
Modena. 

36. Like Christian going up the hill 
Difficulty in Bunyan, Silgrim's Pro- 
gress: ‘*T looked then after Christian 
to see him go up the hill, where J per- 
ceived he fell from running to going, 
and from going to clambering upon his 
hands and knees, because of the steep- 
ness of the place.” 

43. More than forty-five degrees. 

61, If the sun were in Gemini, or 
if we were in the month of May, you 
would see the sun still farther to the 
Aorth. 

64. Rubecchio is generally rendered 
red or ruddy. But Jacopo dalla Lana 
says: ‘‘ Rudbecchio in the Tuscan tongue 
signifies an indented mill-wheel.” This 
interpretation certainly renders the image 
more distinct. The several signs of the 
Zodiac are so many cogs in the great 
wheel ; and the wheel is an image which 
Dante more than once applies to the 
celestial bodies. 
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71. The Ecliptic. See Jaf XVIL, 
Note 107. 

73. This, the Mountain of Purgatory ; 
and that, Mount Zion. 

83. The Seven Stars of Ursa Major, 
the North Star. 

109. Compare Thomson’s description 
of the ‘‘ pleasing land of drowsy-head,” 
in the Castle of [ndolence:— 


** And there a season atween June and May, 
Half prankt with spring, with summer half 
imbrowned, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 
N one wight could work, ne cared even for 
play. 


123. ‘* THe loved also ift life,” says Are 
rivabene, Commento Stortco, 584, ‘‘a 
certain Belacqua, am excellent maker of 
musical instruments.” 

Benvenuto da Imola says of him: 
‘*He was a Florentine who made gui- 
tars and other musical instruments. He 
carved and ornamented the necks and 
heads of the guitars with great care, and 
sometimes also played. Hence Dante, ° 
who delighted in music, knew him inti- 
mately.” This seems to be all that is 
known of Belacqua. 

133. Measure for Afeasure, IL, 2 :— 


‘© True prayers 
That shall be up at heaven, and enter cher 
Ere sunrise ; pra from preserved souls, 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dediwate 
To nothing temporal.” 





CANTO V. 


1. There is an air of reality about this 
passage, like some personal reminiscence 
of street gossip, which gives perhaps a 
little credibility to the otherwise incre 
dible anecdotes of Dante told Ly Sac- 
chetti and othe:s ;—such as those of the 
ass-driver whom he beat, and the black- 
smith whose tools he threw into the 
street for singing his verses amiss, and 
the woman who pointed him out to her 
companions as the man who had been in 
Hell and brought back tidings of it. 

38. Some editions read in this line 
mesa notte, midnight, instead of Arima 
notte, early nightfall, 

Of meteors Brunetto Latim, 7resor, I. 
pt. 3, ch. 107, writes: ‘ Likewise it 
often comes to pass that a dry vapour, 
when i bas mounted so high that it 
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takes fire from the heat which is above, 
falls, when thus kindled, towards the 
earth, until it is spent and extinguished, 
whence some people thins it is a dragon 
or a star which falls.” 

Milton, Farad. Lost, 1V. 556, de- 
acribing the flight of Uriel, says :— 





‘* Swift as a shooting star 
In Autumn thwarts the night, when vapours 
red 
Impress the air, and show the mariner 
From what point of his compass to beware 
Impetuous winds.” 


66. Shakespeare’s ‘‘war *twixt will and 
will not,” and ‘ letting I dare not wait 
upon I would.* 

67, This is Jacopo del Cassero of 
Fano, in the regionsbetween Romagna 
and the kingdom of Naples, then ruled 
by Charles de Valois (Charles Lack- 
land). He was waylaid and murdered 
at Oriago, between Venice and Padua, 
by Azzone the Third of Este. 

74. Leviticus, xvii. 2: ‘* The life of 
the flesh is in the blood.” 

75. Among the Paduans, who are 
called Antenori, because their city was 
founded by Antenor of Troy. Brunetto 
Latini, 7resor, I. ch. 39, says: ‘‘ Then 
Antenor and Pnam departed thence, 
with a great company of people, and 
went to the Marca Trevisana, not far 
from Venice, and there they built- an- 
other city which is called Padua, where 
lies the body of Antenor, and his se- 
pulchre is still there.” 

79. La Mira is on the Brenta, or one 
of its canals, in the fen-lands between 
Padua and Venice. 

88. Buonconte was a son ef Guido di 
Montefeltro, and lost his life in the battle 
of Campaldino in the Vald’Arno, His 
body was never found ; Dante imagines 
its fate. 

Ruskin, Afod. Painters, WII. 252, re- 
marks :— 

‘*Observe, Buonconte, as he dies, 
crosses his arms over his breast, press- 
ing them together, y in his pain, 
partly in prayer. His body thus lies by 
the river shore, as on a sepulchral monu- 
ment, the arms folded into a cross. The 

of the river, under the influence of 
the evil demon, suslooses this cross, dash- 
ing the body supinely away, and rolling 
it over and over by bank and bottom, 
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Nothing can be truer to the action of a 
stream in fury than these lines. And 
how desolate is it all! The lonely flight, 
—the grisly wound, ‘‘ pierced in the 
throat,” —the death, without help or pity, 
—only the name of Mary on the lips,— 
and the cross folded over the heart. 
Then the rage of the demon and the 
river, —the noteless grave,—and, at last, 
even she who had been most trusted for- 
getting him,— 


* Giovanna nor none else have care for me.’ 


There is, I feel assured, nothing else 
like it in all the range of poetry ; a faint 
and harsh echo of it, only, exists in one 
Scottish ballad, ‘The Twa Corbies.’ ” 

89. The wife of Buonconte. 

92. Ampere, Voyage Dantesque, p. 
241, thus speaks of the battle of Cam- 
paldino: ‘‘ In this plain of Campaldino, 
now so pleasant and covered with vine- 
yards, took place, on the rith of June, 
1289, a rude combat between the Guelphs 
of Fivrence and the fworuscits Ghibel- 
lines, aided by the Aretines. Dante 
fought in the front rank of the Floren- 
tine cavalry ; for it must needs be that 
this man, whose life was so complete, 
should have been a soldier, before being 
a theologian, a diplomatist, and poet. 
He was then twenty-four years of age. 
He himself described this battle in a 
letter, of which only a few lines remain. 
‘ At the battle of Campaldino,’ he says, 
‘the Ghibelline party was routed and 
almost wholly slain. I was there, a 
novice in arms; I had great fear, and 
at last great joy, on account of the divers 
chances of the fight.’ One must not see 
in this phrase the confession of cow- 
ardice, which could have no place in a 
soul tempered Itke that of Alighieri. 
The only fear he had was lest the battle 
should be lost. In fact, the Florentines 
at first seemed beaten ; their infantry fell 
back before the Aretine cavalry ; but 
this first advantage of the enemy was its 
destruction, by dividing its forces. These 
were the vicissitudes of the battle to 
which Dante alludes, and which at first 
excited his fears, and then caused his 
oy, 
as The Convent of Camaldoli, thus 
described by Forsyth, Jtaly, p. 117 :— 

‘* We now crossed the beautiful vale 
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of Prato Vecchio, rode round the modest 
arcades of the town, and arrived at the 
lower convent of Camaldoli, just at shut- 
ting of the gates. The sun was set and 
every object sinking into repose, except 
the stream which roared among the 
rocks, and the convent-bells which were 
then ringing the Azgelus. 

‘¢ This monastery is secluded from the 
approach of woman in a deep, narrow, 
woody dell, Its circuit of dead walls, 
built on the conventual plan, gives it an 
aspect of confinement and defence ; yet 
this is considered as a privileged retreat, 
where the rule of the order relaxes its 
rigour, and no monks can reside but the 
sick or the superannuated, the dignitary 
or the steward, the apothe or the 
bead-turner. Here we passed the night, 
and next morning rode upby thesteep tra- 
verses to the Santo Eremo, where Saint 
Romualdo lived and established 


de’ tacenti cenobiti il coro, 
ae nitenge, od j digiuni 
eu0, 


‘‘The Eremo is a city of hermits, 
walled round, and divided into streets 
of low, detached cells. Each cell con- 
sists of two or three naked rooms, built 
exactly on the plan of the Saint’s own 
tenement, which remains just as Ro- 
mualdo left it eight hundred years avo - 
now too sacred and too damp tm a 
mortal tenant. 

‘*The unfeeling Saint has here es- 
tablished a rule which anticipates the 

ins of Purgatory. No stranger can 

hold without emotion a nygmber of 
noble, interesting young men bound to 
stand erect chanting at choir for eight 
hours a day; their faces pale, their 
heads shaven, their beards shaggy, their 
backs raw, their legs swollen, and their 
feet bare. With this horrible institute 
the climate conspires in severity, and 
selects from society the best constitu- 
tions. The sickly novice is cut off in 
one or two winters, the rest are subject 
to dropsy, and few arrive at old age.” 

97. Where the Archiano loses its 
name by flowing oun. Arno. ate 

104. L£pistle o e, 9: ** Yet Mi- 
chael the archangel, when contending 
with the devil he disputed about the 
body of Moses, durst not bring against 
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him a railing accusation, but said, The 
Lord rebuke thee.” 

And Jeremy Taylor, speaking of the 
pardon of sin, says: ‘‘And while it is 
disputed between Christ and Christ’s 
enemy who shall be Lord, the pardon 
fluctuates like the wave, striving to 
climb the rock, and is washed off like 
its own retinue, and it gets possession 
by time and uncertainty, by difficulty 
and the degrees of a hard progression.”’ 

109. Brunetto Latini, Zresor, I. ch. 
107: ‘* Then aiise vapours like unto 
smoke, and mount aloft in air, where 
little by little they gather and grow, 
until they become dark and dense, so 
that they take away the Sight of the 
sun; and these are the clouds; but 
they never are so dark as to take away 
the light of day; for the sun shines 
through them, as if it were a candle 
in a lantern, which shines outwardly, 
though it cannot itself be seen. And 
when the cloud has waxed great, so that 
it can no longer support the abundance 
of water, which 1s there as vapour, it 
must needs fall to earth, and that is the 
rain.’’ 

112. In Lphesians ii. 2, the evil spirit 
is called ‘‘ the prince of the power of the 
air.” 

Compare also /zf, XXIII. 16, 

“If anger upon evil will be grafted "; 


and Jnf. XXXI. 55, 


*¢ For where the argument of intellect 
Ts added unto wall and power, 
No rampart can the people make against it.” 





116. This Pratomagno is the same as 
the Prato Vecchio mentioned in Note 96. 
The ‘‘ great yoke” is the ridge of the 
Apennines, 

Dr. Barlow, Study of Dante, p. 199, 


has this note on the — 
‘“When rain falls from the upper 


ion of the air, we observe at a con- 
siderable altitude a thin light veil, or a 
hazy turbidness ; as this increases, the 
lower clouds become diffused in it, and 
form a uniform sheet. Such is the sfra- 
fus cloud described by Dante (v. 115) 
as covering the valley from Pratomagno 
te the ridge on the opposite side above 
Camaldoli. This cloud is a widely 
extended horizontnl sheet cf vapour, in: 
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creasing from below, and lying on or 
near the earth's surface. It is properly 
the cloud of night, and fist appears 
about sunset, usually in autumn ; it com- 
prehends creeping mists and fogs which 
ascend from the bottom of valleys, and 
from the surface of lakes and rivers, in 
consequence of air colder than that of 
the surface descending and mingling 
with it, and from the air over the ad- 
jacent land cooling down more rapidly 
than that over the water, from which 
increased evaporation is taking place.” 
118. Milton, Parad. Lost, 1V. 500: 


** As Jupiter 
On Juno smi:2s, when he impregns the clouds 
That bring May-flowers.” 


126. His arms crossed upon his 
breast. 

134. Ampere, Voyage Dantesque, 255 : 
‘Who was this unhappy and perhaps 
guilty woman? The commentators 
sey that she was of the family of Tolo- 
mei, illustrious at Siena. Among the 
different versions of her story there is 
one truly terrible. The outraged hus- 
band led his wife to an isolated castle 
in the Maremma of Siena, and there 
shut himself up with his victim, wait- 
ing his vengeance from the poisoned 
atmosphere of this solitude. Breathing 
with her the air which was killing her, 
he saw her slowly perish. This fu- 
neral téte-&-téte found him always im- 
passive, until, according to the ex- 
pression of Dante, the Maremma had 
uminade what he had once loved. This 
melancholy story might well have no 
other foundation than the enigma of 
Dante’s lines, and the terror with which 
this enigma may have struck the imagi- 
nations of his contemporaries, 

‘* However this may be, one caonot 
prevent an involuntary shudder, when, 
showing you a pretty little brick palace 
{at Siena], they say, ‘ That is the house 
of the Pia,’” 

Benvenuto da Imola gives a diferent 
version of the story, and says that by 
sgmmand of the husband she was thrown 
from: the window of her palace into the 
street, and died of the fall. 

Bandello, the Italian Novelist, Pt. I. 
Nov. 12, says that the narrative is true, 
and gives minutely the story of the 
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lovers, with such embellishments ag his 
imagination suggested. 

Ugo Foscolo, Edinb. Review, XXX, 
458, speaks thus :— 

Shakecueare unfolds the character 
of his persons, and presents them under’ 
all the variety of forms which they can 
naturally assume. He surrounds them 
with all the splendour of his imagina- 
tion, and bestows on them that full and 
minute reality which his creative genius 
could alone confer. Of all tragic poets, 
he most amply developes character. On 
the other hand, Dante, if compared not 
only to Virgil, the most sober of poets, 
but even to Tacitus, wil be found never 
to employ more than a stroke or two of 
his pencil, which he aims at imprinting 
almost insensibly on the hearts of his 
readers. Virgil has related the story of 
Eurydice in two hundred verses ; Dante, 
in sixty verses, has finished his master- 

iece,—the tale of Francesca da Rimini. 

he history of Desdemona has a parallel 
in the following passage of Dante. Nello 
della Pietra had espoused a lady of noble 
family at Siena, named Madonna Pia, 
Her heauty was the admiration of Tus- 
an and excited in the heart of her 
husband a jealousy, which, exasperated 
by false reports and groundless suspi- 
cions, at length drove him to the des- 
perate resolution of Othello. It is 
difficult to decide whether the lady was 
quite innocent ; but so Dante represents 
her. Her husband brought her into the 
Maremma, which, then as now, was a 
district destructive to health. He never 
told his <nfortunate wife the reason of 
her banishment to so dangerous a 
country. He did not deign to utter 
complaint or accusation. He lived with 
her alone, in cold silence, without an- 
swering her questions, or listening to her 
remonstrances. He patiently waited till 
the pestilential air should destroy the 
health of this young lady. In a few 
montbs she died. Some chroniclers, 
indeed, tell us, that Nello used the 


dagger to hasten her death. It is 
certain that he survived her, pl in 
sadness and perpetual silence. te 


had, in this incident, all the materials of 
an ample and very péctical narra 
tive. But he bestows on it only four 
verses, 
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’ For a description of the Maremma, 
see /nf. XIII. Note 9. 
Also Rogers, J/a/y, near the end :— 
** Where the path 
Ts lost in rank luxuriance, and to bredthe 


Is to inhale distemper, if not death ; 
Where the wild-boar retreats, when hunters 


chafe, 
And, ° when the day-star flames, the buffalo- 


Afflicted plunge into the stagnant pool, 
Nothing discerned amid the water-leaves, 
Save here and there the hkeness of a head, 
Savage, uncouth ; where none in human shape 
Come, save the herdsman, levelling his length 
Of lance with many a cry, or Tartar-hke 
Urging his steed along the distant hill, 

As from a danger.” 


et ee 


CANTO VI. 


1, Zara was a game of chance, played 
with three dice. 

13. Messer Benincasa of Arezzo, who, 
while Vicario del Podesta, or Judge, in 
Siena, sentenced to death a brother and 
a nephew of Ghino di Tacco for highway 
robbery. He was afterwards an Auditor 
of the Ruota in Rome, where, says 
Benvenuto, ‘‘one day as he sat in the 
tribunal, in the midst of a thousand 

ple, Ghino di Tacco appeared like 
ceevola, terrible and sae daunted ; 
and having seized Benincasa, he plunged 
his dagger into his heart, leaped from 
the balcony, and disappeared in the 
midst of the crowd stupefied with terror.” 

14. This terrible Ghino di Tacco was 
a nobleman of Asinalunga in the terri- 
tory, of Siena; one of those splendid 
fellows, who, from some real or imaginary 
wrong done them, take to the*’mountains 
and highways to avenge themselves on 
society. He is the true type of the 
traditionary stage bandit, the magnani- 
mous melodramatic hero, who utters 
such noble sentiments and commits such 
atrocious deeds. 

Benvenuto is evidently dazzled and fas- 
cinated by him, and has to throw two 
Romans into the scale to do him justice. 
His account is as follows :— 

** Reader, I would have thee know 
that Ghino was not, as some write, so 
infamous as to be a great assassin and 
highway robber. For this Ghino di 
Tacco was a wonderful man, tall, mrus- 
cular, black-haired, and strong ; as agile 
as Screvela, as prudent and liberal as 
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Papirius Cursor. He was of the no- 
bles of La Fratta, in the county o 
Siena ; who, being forcibly banished be 
the Counts of Santafiore, held the nobly 
castle of Radicofani against the Pope 
With his marauders he made many and 
great prizes, so that no one could go 
safely to Rome or elsewhere through 
those regions. Yet hardly any one fell 
into his hands, who did not go away 
contented, and loveand praise him. .. . 
If a merchant were taken prisoner, 
Ghino asked him kindly how much he 
was able to give him ; and if he said five 
hundred pieces of gold, he kept three 
hundred for himself” and gave back two 
hundred, saying, ‘I wish you to go on 
with your business and to thrive.’ If 
it were a rich and°*fat priest, he kept 
his handsome mule, and gave him a 
wretched horse. And if it were a poor 
scholar, going to study, he gave him 
some money, and exhorted him to good 
conduct and proficiency in learning.” 

Boccaccio, Decameron, X. 2, relates 
the following adventure of Ghino di 
Tacco and the Abbot of Cligni. 

‘*Ghino di Tacco was a man famous 
for his bold and insolent robberies, who 
being banished from Siena, and at utter 
enmity with the Counts di Santa Fiore, 
caused the town of Radicofani to rebel 
against the Church, and lived there 
whilst his gang robbed all who passed 
that way. Now when Boniface the 
Eighth was Pope, there came to court 
the Abbot of Cligni, reputed to be one 
of the richest prelates in the world, and 
having debauched his stomach with high 
living, he was advised by his physicians 
to go to the baths of Siena, as a certain 
cure. And, having leave from the Pope, 
he set out with a goodly train of coaches, 
carriages, horses, and servants, paying 
no respect to the rumours concerning 
this robber. Ghino was apprised of ait 
coming, and took his measures accosde 
ingly ; when, without the loss of a man, 
he enclosed the Abbot and his whole 
retinue in a narrow defile, where it was 
impossible for them toescape. This bei 
done, he sent one of his principal 
fellows to the Abbot with his service, 
requesting the favour of him to alight 
and visit him at his castle. Upon which 
the Abbot replied, with a great deal of 
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ee that he had nothing to do with 
hino, but that his resolution was to go 
on, and he would see who dared to stop 
him. ‘ My Lord,’ quoth the man, with a 
great deal of burility, ‘you are now in 
a place where all excommunications are 
kicked out of doors; then please to 
oblige my master in this thing ; it will 
be your best way.’ Whilst they were 
talking together, the place was sur- 
rounded with highwaymen, and_ the 
Abbot, seeing himself a prisoner, went 
with a great deal of ill-will with the 
fellow to the castle, followed by his 
whole retinue, where he dismounted, 
and was lodged, by Ghino’s appoint- 
ment, in a poor, dark little room, whilst 
every other person was well accom- 
modated according to his respective 
station, and the carriages and all the 
horses taken exact care of. This bei 
done, Ghino went to the Abbot, an 
said, ‘My Lord, Ghino, whose guest you 
are, requests the favour of you to let him 
know whither you are going, and upon 
what account?’ The Abbot was wise 
riage te to lay all his haughtiness aside 
for the present, and satished him with 
regard to both. Ghino went away at 
hearing this, and, resolving to cure him 
without a bath, he ordered a great fire 
to be kept constantly in his room, 
coming to him no more till next morn- 
ing, when he brought him two slices of 
toasted bread, in a fine napkin, and a 
large glass of his own rich white wine, 
saying to him, ‘ My Lord, avhen Ghino 
was young, he studied physic, and he 
declares that the very best medicine for a 
pain in the stomach is what he has now 
provided for you, of which these things 
are to be the beyinning. Then take 
them, and have a good heart.’ The 
Abbot, whose hunger was much greater 
than was his will to joke, ate the bread, 
though with a great deal of indignation, 
and drank the glass of wine; after 
which he began to talk a little arro- 
ntly, asking many questions, and 
emanding more particularly to see 
this Ghino. But Ghino passed over 
part of what he said as vain, and the 
rest he answered very courteously, de- 
claring that Ghino meant to make him 
a visit very soon, and then left him. 
He sew him no more till next mom- 
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ing, when he brought him as much 
bread and wine as before, and in the 
same manner. And thus he continued 
during many days, till he found the Ak- 
bot had eaten some dried beans, which 
he had left purposely in the chamber, 
when he inguired of him, as from 
Ghino, how he found his stomach ? 
The Abbot replied, ‘I should be well 
enough were I out of this man’s clutches. 
There is nothing I want now so much 
as to eat, for his medicines have had 
such an effect upon me, that I am fit 
to die with hunger.’ Ghino, then, 
having furnished a room with the Ab- 
bot’s own goods, and provided an ele- 
gant entertainment, to which many 
people of the town were invited, as 
well as the Abbot’s own domestics, 
went the next morning to him, and 
said, ‘My Lord, now you find yourself 
recovered, it is time for you to quit 
this infirmary.’ So he took him by 
the hand, and led him into the cham- 
ber, leaving him there with his own 
people; and as he went out to give 
orders about the feast, the Abbot was 
giving an account hew he had led his 
life in that place, whilst they declared 
that they had. been used by Ghino with 
all possible respect. When the time 
came, they sat down and were nobl 

entertained, but still without Ghino’s 
making himself known. But after the 
Abbot had continued some days in that 
manner, Ghino had all the goods and 
furniture brought into a large room, 
and the horses were likewise fed’ into 
the court-yard which was under it, 
when he inquired how his Lordship 
now found himself, or whether he was 
yet able to ride. The Abbot made an- 
swer that he was strong enough, and 
his stomach perfectly well, and that he 
only wanted to quit this man. Ghino 
then brought him into the room where 
all his goods were, showing him also 
to the window, that he might take a 
view of his horses, when he said, ‘ My 
Lord, you must understand it was no 
evil disposition, but his being driven 
a poor exile from his own house, and 
parece with many enemies, that 
orced Ghino di Tacco, whom I am, to 
and an 


be a robber upon the highways, 
- t You 


enemy to the court of Rome. 
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acem, however, to bea person of honour; 
as, therefore, I have cured you of your 
pain in your stomach, I do not mean to 
treat you as I would do another person 
that should fall into my hands, that is, 
to take what I please, but I would have 
you consider my necessity, and then give 
me what you will yourself. Here is all 
that belongs to you ; the horses you may 
see out of the window: take either part 
or the whole, just as you are disposed, 
and go or stay, as is most agreeable to 
you.’ The Abbot was surprised to hear 
a highwayman talk in so courteous a 
manner, which did not a little please 
him ; so, turing all his former passion 
and resentment into kindness and good- 
will, he ran with a heart full of friend- 
ship to embrace him: ‘I protest sol- 
emnly, that to procure the friendship of 
such an one as I take you to be, I would 
undergo more than what you have 
already made me suffer. Cursed be 
that evil fortune which has thrown you 
into this way of life!’ So, taking only 
a few of his most necessary things, and 
also of his horses, and leaving all the 
rest, he came back to Rome. The 
Pope had heard of the Abbot’s being a 
prisoner, and though he was much con- 
cerned at it, yet, upon seeing him, he 
inquired what benefit he had received 
from the baths? The Abbot replied, 
with a smile, ‘Holy Father, I found a 
physician much nearer, who has cured 
me excellently well;’ and he told him 
the manner of it, which made the Pope 
laugh heartily, when, going on with his 
story, and moved with a truly generous 
spirit, he requested of his Holiness one 
favour. The Pope, imagining he would 
ask something else, freely consented to 
Sa it. Then said the Abbot, ‘ Holy 
father, what I mean to require is, that 
you would bestow a free pardon on 
Ghino di Tacco, my doctor, because, 
of all people of worth that I ever met 
with, he certainly is most to be esteemed, 
and the damage he does is more the fault 
of fortune than himself. Change but 
his condition, and give him something 
to live upon, according to his rank and 
station, and I dare say you will have 
the same opinion of him that I have.’ 
The Pope, being of a noble spirit, and 
& great encourager of merit, promised 
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to do so, if he was such a person as he 
reported, and, in the mean time, gave 
letters of safe-conduct for his coming 
thither. Upon that assurance, Ghino 
came to court, when the Pope was soon 
convinced of his worth, and reconciled 
to him, giving him the priory of an hos- 
pital, and creating him a knight. And 
there he continued as a friend and loyal 
servant to the Holy Church, and to the 
Abbot of Cligni, as long as he lived.” 

15. Cione de’ Tarlati of Pietramala, 
who, according to the Oftimo, after the 
fight at Bibbiena, being bara by the 
enemy, endeavoured to ford the Arno, 
and was drowned. Otherg interpret the 
line differently, making him the pursuin 
party. But as he was an Aretine, an 
the Aretines, were rOuted in this battle, 
the other rendering is doubtless the true 
one. 

17. Federigo Novello, son of Ser 
Guido Novello of Casentino, slain 
one of the Bostoli. ‘‘A good youth.” 
says Benvenuto, ‘‘and therefore Dante 
makes mention of him.” 

The Pisan who gave occasion to Mar- 
zucco to show his fortitude was Mar- 
zucco’s own son, Farinata degli Scorin- 
giani. He was slain by Beccio da 
Caproni, or, as Benvenuto asserts, de- 
claring that Boccaccio told him so, by 
Count Ugolino. His father, Marzucco, 
who had become a Franciscan friar, 
showed no resentment at the murder, 
but went with the other friars to his 
son’s funeral, and in humility kissed the 
hand of the murderer, extorting from 
him the exclamation, ‘‘ Thy patience 
overcomes my obduracy.’’ This was an 
example of Christian forgiveness which 
even that vindictive age applauded. 

19. Count Orso was a son of nee 
leone d’Acerbaja, and was slain by hi 
brother-in-law (or uncle) Alberto. 

22. Pierre de Ja Rrosse was the secre- 
tary of Philip le Bel of France, and 
suffered at his hands a fate similar to 
that which befell Pier de la Vigna at the 
court of Frederick the Second. See 
/nf. XTIL. Note 58. Being accused by 
Marie de Brabant, the wife of Philip, of 
having written love-lefters to her, he 
was condemned to death by the king in 
1276, Benvenuto thinks that during his 
residence in Paris Dante learned the 
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truth of the innocence of Picrre de la 
“Brosse. 

30. In i neid, VI.: ‘Cease to hope 
that the decrees of the gods are to be 
changed by prayers.” 

37. The apex jurts, or top of judg- 
ment; the supreme decree of God. 
Measure for Measure, U1. 2:— 








** How would you be, 
If He who is the top of judgment should 
But judge you as you are?’ 


51. Virgil’s Bucolics, LZeclogue I.: 
‘* And now the high tops of the villages 
smoke afar, and larger shadows fall from 
the lofty mountains. ” 

74. This has generally been supposed 
to be Sordello the Troubadour. But is 
ithe? Is it Sordelio the Troubadour, or 
Sordello the Podesta of Verona? or are 
they one and the same person? After 
much research, it is not easy to decide 
the question, and to 

*¢ Single out 

Sordello, compassed murhily about 

With ravage of six long sad hundred years,” 


Yet as far as it is possible to learn it from 
various conflicting authorities, 


* Who will may hear Sordello’s story told.” 


Dante, in his treatise De Volears 
Eloguio, 1. 15, speaks of Sordello of 
Mantua as ‘‘a man so choice in his 
language, thet not only in his poems, 
but in what¢ rer way he spoke, he aban- 
‘doned the dialect of his provmce.” But 
here there is no question of the Provengal 
in which Sordello the Troubadour wrote, 
put only of Italian dialects in comparison 
with the universal and cultivated Italian, 
which Dante says ‘‘belongs to all the 
Italian cities, and seems to belong exclu- 
sively to none.” In the same treatise, 
II. 13, he mentions a certain Gotto of 
Mantua as the author of many good 
gongs ; and this Gotto is supposed to be 
Sordello, as Sordello was born at Goito 
in the province of Mantua. But would 
Dante in the same treatise allude to the 
same person under different names? Is 
not this rather the Sordel de Goi, men- 
tioned by Raynouard, Poészes des Troud., 
V. 445? 

In the old Provencal -manuseript 
guoted by Raynouard, Poéeves des Teoud., 
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V. 444, Sordello’s biography is thus 


given :— 

‘*Sordello was a Mantuan of Sirier, 
son of a poor knight, whose name was 
Sir El Cort. And he delighted in 
learning songs and in making them, 
and rivalled the good men of the court 
as far as possible, and wrote love-songs 
and satires. And he came to the court 
of the Count of Saint Boniface, and the 
Count honoured him greatly, and by way 
of pastime (a forma de solatz) he fell in 
love with the wife of the Count, and she 
with him. And it happened that the 
Count quarrelled with her brothers, and 
became estranged from her. And her 
brothers, Sir Icellis and Sir Albrics, 

rsuaded Sir Sordello to run away with 

er; and he cane to live with them in 
great content. And afterwards he went 
into Provence, and received great honour 
from all good men, and from the Count 
and Countess, who gave him a good 
castle and a gentlewoman for his wife.” 

Citing this passage, Millot, //rst. Lite, 
des Troub., 11, 80, goes on to say :— 

“*This is all that our manuscripts tell 
us of Sordello. According to Agnelli 
and Platina, historians of Mantua, he 
was of the house of the Visconti of 
that city; valiant in deeds of arms, 
famous in jousts and tournaments, he 
won the love of Beatrice, daughter of 
Ezzelin da Romano, Lord of the Marca 
Trevigiana, and married her ; he gover- 
ned Mantua as Podesta and Captain- 
General ; and though son-in-law of the 
tyrant Ezzelin, he always opposed him, 
being a great lover of justice. 

‘‘We find these facts cited by Cres- 
cimbeni, who says that Sordello was 
the lord of Gojto; but as they are not 
applicable to our poet, we presume they 
refer to a warrior of the same name, and 
perhaps of a different family. 

“Among the pieces of Sordello, 
thirty-four in number, there are some 
fifteen songs of gallantry, though Nose 
trodamus says that all his pieces turn 
only upon philosophic subjects.” 

Nostrodamus’s account, as given 
Crescimbeni, bolgar Poesia, II. 108, is 
as follows :— 

*‘Sordello was a Mantuan poet, who 
Ho baa in Provengal sony, Calvo, 
Folchetto of Marseilles, Laniranco Cy 
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tala, Percival Doria, and all the other 
Genoese and Tuscan poets, who took 
far yreater delight in our Provengal 
tongue, on account of its sweetness, 
than in their own maternal Janguage. 
This poet was very studious, and ex- 
ceeding eager to know all things, and 
as much as any one of his nation ex- 
cellent in learning as well as in under- 
standing and in prudence. He wrote 
several beautiful songs, not indeed of 
love, for not one of that kind is found 
among his works, but on philosophic 
subjects. Raymond Belinghieii, the last 
Count of Provence of that name, in 
the last days of his life, (the poet being 
then but fifteen years of age,) on ac- 
count of the excellence of his poetry 
and the rare invention shown in his 
productions, took him into his service, 
as Pietro di Castelnuovo, himself a Pro- 
vencal poct, informs us. Ile also wrote 
various satires in the same language, and 
among others one in which he reproves 
all the Christian princes ; and it is com- 
posed in the form of a funeral song on 
the death of Blancasso.” 

Inthe fist, Litt. de la France, XIX. 
452, Emeéric-David, after discussing the 
subject at length, says :— 

*¢ Who then is this Sordello, haughty 
and superb, like a lion in repose,—this 
Sordello, who, in embracing Virgil, 
gives rise to this sudden explosion of 
the patriotic sentiments of Dante? Is 
Sa singer of love and gallantry? Im- 

ossible. This Sordello is the old 

odesta of Mantua, as decided a Ghi- 
belline as Dante himself; and Dante 
atters before him sentiments which he 
well knows the zealous Ghibelline will 
share. And what still more confirms 
our judgment is, that Sordello embraces 
the knees of Virgil, exclaiming, ‘O 
glory of the Latians,’ &c. In this ad- 
miration, in this love of the Latin 
tongue, we still see the Podesta, the 
writer of Latin; we do not see the 
Troubadour.” 

Benvenuto calls Sordello a ‘* noble 
and prudent knight,” and ‘*‘a man of 
singular virtue in the world, though of 
impenitent life,” and tells a story he has 
heard of him and Cunizza, but does not 
youch for it. ‘*Ezzelino,” he says, 
*had a sister greatly addicted to the 
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pleasures of love, concerning whom 
minuch is said in the ninth Canto of 
Paradiso. She, being enamoured of 
Sordello, had cautiously contrived that 
he should visit her at sae by a back 
door near the kitchen of her palace at 
Verona. And as there was in the street 
a dirty slough in which the swine wal- 
lowed, and puddles of filthy water, se 
that the place would seem in no way 
suspicious, he caused himself to be car- 
ried by her servant to the door where 
Cunizza stood ready to receive him. 
Ezzelino having heard of this, one even- 
ing, disguised as a servant, carried Sor- 
dello, and brought him back. Which 
done, he discovered himse to Sordello, 
and said, ‘Enough; abstain in future 
from doing so foul a deed in so foula 
place.’ Sordello, terrified, humbly be- 
sought pardon; promising never more 
to return to his sister. But the accursed 
Cunizza again enticed him into his former 
error. Wherefore, fearing Ezzelino, the 
most formidable man of his time, he 
left the city. But Ezzelino, as some 
say, afterwards had him put to death.” 

He says, moreover, that Dante places 
Sordello alone and separate from the 
others, like Saladin in Jxf. IV. 129, on 
account of his superiority, or because 
he wrote a book entitled ‘* The Treasure 
of Treasures”; and that Sordello was 
a Mantuan of the village of "Goito,— 
‘* beautiful of person, valiant of spirit, 
gentle of manner.” 

Finally, Quadrio, Stora @ogni Poesia, 
II. 130, easily cuts the knot which no one 
can untie ; but unfortunately he does not 
give his authorities. He writes :— 

**Sordello, native of Goito, (Sordel 
de Goi,) a village in the Mantuan ter- 
ritory, was born in 1184, and was the 
son of a poor knight named Elcort.” 
He then repeats the story of Count Saint 
Boniface, and of Sordello’s reception by 
Count Raymond in Prevence, and 
adds: ‘* Having afterwards returmmed to 
Italy he governed Mantua with the 
title of Regent and Captain-General ; 
and was opposed to the tyrant Ezzelino, 
being a great lover of justice, as Ag- 
nell writes. Finally he died, very old 
and full of honour, about 128. He 
wrote not only in Provengal, but aiso in 
our own common Italian tongue and 
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he was one of those poets who avoided 
the dialect of his own province, and used 
the good, choice language, as Dante af- 
firms in his book of Volgar Eloguensa.” 
If the reader is not already sufficiently 
confused, he can easily become so by 
turning to Tiraboschi, Storta della Lett. 
Ttal., 1V. 360, where he will find the 
matter thoroughly discussed, in sixteen 
solid pages, by the patient librarian of 
Modena, who finally gives up in despair 
and calls on the Royal Academy for 
help ; 
‘* But that were overbold ;— 
Who would has heard Sordello’s story told.” 


76. Before ante’s time Fra Guittone 
had said, in his famous Letter to the 
Florentines: ‘*O queen of cities, court 
of justice, school of wisdom, mirror of 
life, and m»uld of manners, whose sons 
were kings, reigning in every land, or 
were above all others, who art no longer 
queen but servant, oppressed and subject 
to tribute! no longer court of justice, 
but cave of robbers, and school of all 
folly and madness, mirror of death and 
mould of felony, whose great strength is 
stripped and broken, whose beautiful 
face 1s covered with foulness and shame ; 
whose sons are no longer kings but vile 
and wretched servants, held, wherever they 
go, inopprobrium and derision by others.” 

See also Petrarca, Canzone XVI., 
Lady Dacre’s Tr., beginning :—~ 


“*O my own Italy ! though words are vain 
The mortal wounds to close, 
Unnumbered, that thy beauteous bosom stain, 
Yet may it soothe my pain 
To «igh for the Tiber’s woes, 
And o’s wrongs, as on Po’s saddened shore 
Sorrowing I wander and my numbers pour.” 


And Filicaja’s sonnet :— 


. se? Italy ! thou who’rt doomed to wear 
fatal gift of beauty, and possess 
The dower funest of infinite wretchedness, 
Written upon thy forehead by despair ; 
Ab! would that thou wert stronger, or less 


fair, 
That pied night fear thee more, or love 
ee 


: ats 
Who in the splendour of thy loveliness 
wasting, yet to mortal combat dare ! 
Then from the Alps I should not see descending 
Such torrents of armed men, nor Gallic 


orde, 
Drinking the wave of Po, distained with 
gore, " 
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Nor should I see thee girded with a sword 
Not thine, and with the stranger’s arm 
contending, 
Victor or vanquished, slave forevermore,” 


89. Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Ch. 
XLIV., says :— 

‘‘The vain titles of the victories of 
Justinian are crumbled into dust; but 
the name of the legislator is inscribed 
on a fair and everlasting monument 
Under his reign, and by his care, the 
civil jurisprudence was digested in the 
immortal works of the CopE, the PAN- 
DECTS, and the INSTITUTES; the public 
reason of the Romans has been silently 
or studiously transfused into the do- 
mestic institutions of Europe, and the 
laws of Justinian still command the 
respect or obedience of independent 
nations. Wise or fortunate is the prince 
who connects his own reputation with 
the honour and interest of a perpetual 
order of men.” 

g2. Luke xii. 17: ‘‘ Render to Caesar 
the things that are Czesar’s, and to God 
the things that are God’s.” 

And in the Viston of Piers Ploughman, 
563 :— 

‘* Reddlite Casari, quod God, 
That Ceasar? bifalleth, 


Et gue sunt Dei Deo, 
Or ellis ye don ille.” 


97. Albert, son of the Emperor Ru- 
dolph, was the second of the house of 
Hapsburg who bore the title of King of 
the Romans. He was elected in 1298, 
but never went to Italy to be crowned. 
He came to an untimely and violent 
death, by the hand of his nephew John, 
in 1308. ‘Tis is the judgment of Heaven 
to which Dante alludes. 

His successor was Henry of Luxem- 
bourg, Dante’s ‘‘divine and triumphant 
Henry,” who, in 1311, was crowned at 
Milan with the Iron Crown of Lombardy, 
# Sacro Chiodo, as it is sometimes called, 
from the plate of iron with which the 
crown is lined, being, according to tra- 
dition, made from a nail of the Cross. 
In 1312, he was again crowned with the 
Golden Crown at Rome, and died in the 
follo year. ‘But the end of his 
career drew on,” says Milman, Lafn 
Christ., VI. 520. ‘*'He had now ad- 
vanced, at the head of an army which 
his enemies dared not meet in the field, 
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towards Siena. He rode still, seemingly 
1n full vigour and activity. But the fatal 
air of Rome had smitten his strength. 
A carbuncle had formed under his knee ; 
injudicious remedies inflamed his vitiated 
blood. He died at Buonconvento, in 
the midst of his awe-struck army, on the 
festival of St. Bartholomew. Rumours 
of foul practice, of course, spread abroad; 
a Dominican monk was said to have 
aaministered poison in the Sacrament, 
which he received with profound devo- 
tion. Lis body was carried in sad state, 
and splendidly interred at Pisa. 

‘*So clos®that empire, in which, if 
the more factious and vulgar Ghibellines 
beheld their restoration to their native 
city, their triumph, their revenge, their 
sole administration of public affairs, the 
nobler Ghibellinism of Dante foresaw the 
establishment of a great universal mo- 
narchy necessary to the peace and civili- 
zation of mankind. The ideal sovercign 
of Dante’s famous treatise on Monarchy 
was Henry of Luxembourg. Neither 
Dante nor his time can be understood 
but through this treatise. The attempt 
of the Pope to raise himself to a great 
pontifical monarchy had manifestly ig- 
nominiously failed: the Ghibelline is 
neither amazed nor distressed at this 
event. It is now the tum of the Impe- 
rialist to unfold his noble vision. ‘An 
universal monarchy is sigs neces- 
sary for the welfare of the world;’ and 
this is part of his singular reasoning : 
‘Peace,’ (says the weary exile, the man 
wor out in cruel strife, the wanderer 
from city to city, each of those cities 
more fiercely torn by faction than the 
last,) ‘universal Peace is the first blessing 
-of mankind. Theangels sang, not riches 
or pleasures, but peace on earth ; peace 
the Lord bequeathed to his disciples. 
For peace One must rule. Mankind is 
most like God when at unity, for God 
is One; therefore under a monarchy. 
Where there is parity there must be 
strife ; where strife, judgment ; the judge 
must be a third party intervening with 
supieme authority.’ \vithout monarchy 
tan be no justice, nor even liberty ; for 
ante’s monarch is no arbitrary despot, 
aut a constitutional sovereign ; he is the 
Roman law impersonated in the Em- 
Peror ; a mouarch who should leave all 
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the nations, all the free Italian cities, in 
possession of their rights and old muni- 
cipal institutions. ” 

106. The two noble families of Ve 
rona, the Montagues and Capulets, 
whose quarrels have been made familiar 
to the English-speaking world by Romeo 
and Fulet .— 


at are 


“* Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 

By thee, old Capulet and Montague, 
ave thrice disturbed the quiet of our streets, 
And made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their grave beseeming ornaments, 
To wield old parties in hands as old, 
Cankered with peace, to part your cankered 
hate.” e 


107, Families of Orvieto. 

111. Santafiore & in the neighbour- 
hood of Siena, and much infested with 
banditti. 

112, The state of Kome in Dante’s 
time is thus described by Mr. Norton, 
Travel and Study, pp. 246—248 :— 

‘**On the slope of the Quirinal Hill, in 
the quiet enclosure of the convent of St. 
Catherine of Siena, stands a square, 
brick tower, seven stories high. It isa 
conspicuous object in any general view 
of Rome; for there are few other towers 
so tall, and there is not a single spire or 
steeple in the city. It is the Torre delle 
Milizie. It was begun by Pope Gregory 
the Ninth, and finished near the end of 
the thirteenth century by his vigorous 
and warlike successor, Boniface the 
Eighth. Many such towers were built 
for the purposes of private warfare, in 
those times when the streets of Rome 
were the fighting-places of its noble 
families ; but this is, perhaps, the only 
one that now remains undiminished in 
height and unaltered in appearance. It 
was a new building when Dante visited 
Rome; and it is one of the very few 
edifices that still preserve the aspect they 
then presented. The older ruins have 
been greatly changed in go pola and 
most of the structures of the Middle 
Ages have disappeared, in the vicissi- 
tudes of the last few centuries. The 
Forum was then filled with a confused 
mass of ruins and miserable dwellings, 
with no street running through theit 
intricacies, The Capitol was surrounded 
with uneven battlemented walls, and 
bore the character and look of an irrq 
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gular citadel. St. Peter’s was a low 
basilica; the Colosseum had suffered 
little from the attacks of Popes or princes, 
neither the Venetian nor the Farnese 
palace having as yet been built with 
stones from its walls ; and centuries were 
still to pass before Michael Angelo, 
Bernini, and Borromini were to stamp its 
present character upon the face of the 
modern city. The siege and burning of 
Rome by Robert Guiscard, in 1084, may 
be taken as the diyiding-line between 
the city of the Emperors and the city of 
the Popes, between ancient and modern 
Rome. . . . , Rome was in a state of 
too deep depression, its people were too 
turbulent and unsettled, to have either 
the spirit or the Spportunity for great 
works. There was no established and 
recognized authority, no regular course 
of justice. There was not even any 
strong force, rarely any overwhelming 
violence, which for a time at least could 
subdue opposition, and organize a steady, 
and consequently a beneficent tyranny. 
The city was continually distracted by 
petty personal quarrels, and by bitter 

ly feuds. Its obscure annals are full 
of bloody civil victories and defeats, — 
victories which brought no gain to those 
who won them, defeats which taught no 
lesson to those who lost them. The 
breath of liberty never inspired with life 
the dead clay of Rome; and though for 
a time it might seem to kindle some vital 
heat, the glow soon grew cold, and 
speedily disappeared. The records of 
Florence, Siena, Bologna, and Perugia 
are as full of fighting and bloodshed as 
those of Kome; but their fights were 
not mere brawls, nor were their triumphs 
aiways barren. Even the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, which were like the 
coming of the spring after a long winter, 
making the earth to blossom, and glad- 
dening the hearts of men,— the centuries 
which elsewhere in Italy, and over the 
rest of I-urope, gave birth to the noblest 
medizeval Art, when every great city was 
adorning itself with the beautiful works 
of the new architecture, sculpture, and 
painting, — even these centuries left 
scarcely any token of their passage over 
Rome. The sun, breaking through the 
tlouds that had Jong hidden it, shone 
everywhere but here. While Florence 
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was building her Cathedral and her 
Campanile, and Orvieto her matchless 
Duomo,—while Pisa was showing her 
piety and her wealth in her Cathedral, 
her Camposanto, her Baptistery, and 
her Tower,—while Siena was beginning 
a church greater and more magnificent 
in design than her shifting fortune would 
pena her to complete,—Rome was 
uilding neither cathedral nor campanile, 
but was selling the marbles of her ancient 
temples and tombs to the builders of 
other cities, or quarrying them for her 
own mean uses.” 
118. This recalls Poglls Universal 
Prayer,— 


‘* Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime, adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord !” 


125. Not the great Roman general 
who took Syracuse, after Archimedes 
had defended it so long with his engines 
and burning-glasses, but a descendant of 
his, who in the civil wars took part with 
Pompey and was banished by Ceesar. 
Pope's Lssay on Aan, Ep. 1V. 257 :— 


** And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels, 
‘Than Casar with a senate at his heels.” 


127. Of the state of Florence, Napier 
writes, Flor, //ist., 1, 122 :— 

‘‘It was not the simple movement 
of one great body against another ; not 
the force of a government in opposition , 
to the people; not the struggle of 
privilege «and democracy, of poverty 
and riches, or starvation and repletion ; 
but one universal burst of unmitigated 
anarchy. In the streets, lanes, and 
squares, in the courts of palaces and: 
humbler dwellings, were heard the 
clang of arms, the screams of victims, 
and the gush of blood: the bow of 
the bridegroom launched its arrows 
into the very chambers of his young 
bride’s parents and relations, and the 
bleeding son, the murdered brother, o¢ 
the dying husband were the evening 
visitors of Florentine maids and mas 
trons, and aged citizens. Every art: 
was practised to seduce and deceive, 
and none felt secure even of thels 
nearest and dearest relatives, In the 
morning a son left his paternal roof 





with undiminished love, and returned 
gt evening a corpse, or the most bitter 
enemy! Terror and death were tri- 
umphant ; there was no relaxation, no 
peace by day or night: the crash of 
the stone, the twang of the bow, the 
whizzing shaft, the jar of the trembling 
mangonel from tower and turret, were 
the dismal music of Florence, not only 
for hours and days, but months and 
years. Doors, windows, the jutting 
galleries and roofs, were all defended, 
and yet all unsafe : no spot was sacred, 
no tenement secure: in the dead of 
night, the most secret chambers, the very 
hangings, even the nuptial bed itself, 
were often known to conceal an enemy. 

‘* Florence in those days was studded 
with lofty towers ; most of the noble 
families possessed one or more, at least 
two hundred feet in height, and many 
of them far above that altitude. These 
were their pride, their family citadels ; 
and jealously guarded ; glittering with 
arms and men, and instruments of war. 
Every connecting balcony was alive 
with soldiers; the battle raged above 
and below, within and without ; stones 
rained in showers, arrows flew thick 
and fast on every side; the seragij, or 
barricades, were attacked and defended 
by chosen bands armed with lances 
and boar-spears; foes were in ambush 
at every corner, watching the bold or 
heedless enemy; confusion was every- 
where triumphant, a demon seemed to 
possess the community, and the public 
mind, recling with hatred, was steady 
only in the pursuit of blood. Yet so 
accustomed did they at last become to 
this fiendish life, that one day they 
fought, the nest caroused together in 
drunken gambols, foe with foe, boast- 
ing of their mutual prowess ; nor was 
it until afte: nearly five years of 1¢- 
ciprocal destruction, that, from merc 
lassitude, they finally ceased thus to 
mangle each other, and, as it were for 
Telaxation, turned their fury on the 
neighbouring states.” 

«147. Upon this subject Napier, Flor. 
ffist., IT. 526, remarks — : 

‘‘A characteristic, and, if discreetly 
handled, a wise regulation of the Flo- 
rentines, notwithstanding Dante's sar- 
Gaeme, was the periodical revision of 
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their statutes and ordinances, a weed- 
ing out, as it were, of the obsolete and 
contradictory, and a substitution of 
those which were better adapted to 
existing circumstances and the forward 
movement of man. There are certain 
fundamental laws necessarily permanent 
and admitted by all communities, as 
there are certain moral and _ theological 
truths acknowledged by all religions ; 
but these broad frames or outlines are 
commonly filled up with a thick net- 
work of subordinate regulations, that 
cover them like cobwebs, and often 
impede the march of improvement. 
The Florentines were eatly aware of 
this, and therefore revised their laws 
and institutions more or less frequently 
and sometimes factiously, according to 
the turbulent or tranquil condition of 
the times ; but in 1394, after forty years’ 
omission, an officer was nominated for 
that purpose, but whether permanently 
or not is doubtful.” 





CANTO VII. 


6. See Canto III. Note 7. 
28. Limbo, /zf IV. 25, the ‘‘ fore. 
most circle that surrounds the abyss.” 


‘* There, in so far as I had power to hear, 
Were lamentations none, but only sighs, 
Which tremulous made the everlasting air. 
And this was caused by sorrow without tor- 


ment 

Which the crowds had, that many were 
and great, 

Of infants and of women and of men.” 


34. The three Theological Virtues of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

36. The four Cardinal Virtues, Pru- 
dence, Justice, Fortitude, and Tempe- 
rance. 

44. John xii. 35: ‘Then Jesus said 
unto them, Yet a little while ig the 
light with you. Walk while ye have 
the light, lest darkness come upon you; 
for he that walketh in darkness knoweth 
not whither he goeth.” 

70. In the Middle Ages the longing 
for rest and escape from danger, which 
found its expression in cloisters, is ex- 
ressed in poetry by descriptions of 
owery, secluded meadows, suggesting 
the classic meadows of Asphodel. Dante 


& 
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has given one already in the Inferno, 
and gives another here. 

Compare with these the following 
from Zhe Vrracles of Our Lady, by 
Gonzalo de Bercéo, a monk of Cala- 
horra, who lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and is the oldest of the Castilian 
pocts whose name has come down to 
US :— 





— 


a moe de Bercéo, in the gentle summer- 

tide, 

Wending upon a pilgrimage, came to a meadow’s 
side ; 

All green was it and beautiful, with flowers far 
and wide, 

A pleasant spot, I ween, wherein the traveller 
nught #oide. 


Flowers with the sweetest odours filled all the 
sunny air,  ¢ 
And not alone refreshed the sense, but stole the 
mind from care; 
On every side a fountain gushed, whose waters 
ure and fair 
neath the summer sun, but warm in 
Winter were. 


Ice-cold 


There on the thick and shadowy trees, amid 
the foliage green, 
Were the fig and the pomegranate, the pear and 
apple seen, 
And other fruits of various kinds, the tufted 
leaves between ; 
None were unpleasant to the taste and none 
decayed, I ween. 


The verdure of the meadow green, the odour 

of the flowers, 

The grateful shadows of the trees, tempered with 
fragrant showers, 

Refreshed me in the burning heat of the sultry 
noontide hours ; 

O, one mght hve upon the balm and fragrance 
of thuse Lowers. 


Ne’er had I found on earth a spot that had 

such power to please, 

Such shadows from the summer sun, such odours 
on the breeze, 

I threw my mantle on the ground, that 1 might 
rest at ease, 

And stretched upon the greensward lay in the 
shadow of the trees. 


There, soft reclining in the shade, all cares 
__ beside ine flung, 
I heard the suft and meilow notes that through 
the woodland rung 
Ear never listened to a strain, from instrument 
or tongue, 
So mellow and harmonious as the songs above 
me sung.” 


See also Vrunetto Latini, Zesoretto, 
AIX. ; the Viston of Prers Floughman ; 
Gower's Confessto Amantis, VIAL, &c. 

73. Of this description Ruskin, Modern 
Painters, WY. 228, remarks ;— 
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‘‘Now, almost in the opening of 
the Purgatory, as at the entrance 
of the Inferno, we find a company 
of great ones resting in a grassy 
place. But the idea of the grass now 
is very different. The word now used 
is not ‘enamel,’ but ‘herb,’ and in- 
stead of being merely green, it is 
covered with flowers of many colours. 
With the usual mediaval accuracy, 
Dante insists on telling us precisely 
what these colours were, and how bright ; 
which he does by naming the actual 
pigments used in illumination,—‘ Gold, 
and fine silver, and cochineal, and 
white lead, and Indian wood, serene 
and lucid, and fresh emerald, just bro- 
ken, would have been excelled, as less 
is by greater, by the flowers and grass 
of the place.’ It is evident that the 
‘emerald’ here means the emerald 
green of the illuminators ; for a fresh 
emerald is no brighter that one which 
is not fresh, and Dante was not one to 
throw away his words thus. Observe, 
then, we have here the idea of the 
growth, life, and variegation of the 
‘green herb,’ as opposed to the salto 
of the Inferno ; but the colours of the 
variegation are illustrated and defined 
by the reference to actual pigments ; 
and, observe, because the other colours 
are rather bright, the blue ground (In- 
dian wood, indigo?) is sober; lucid, 
but serene; and presently two angels 
enter, who are dressed in the green 
drapery, but of a paler green than the 
grass, which Dante marks, by telling 
us that it was ‘the green of leaves just 
budded.’ 

‘‘Tn all this, I wish the reader to ob- 
serve two things: first, the general 
carefulness of the poet in defining colour, 
distinguishing it precisely as a painter 
would (opposed to the Greek careless- 
ness about it); and, secondly, his re- 
garding the grass for its greenness and 
variegation, rather than, as a Greek 


would have done, for its depth and 
freshness. This greenness or bright- 


ness, and variegation, are taken up by 
later and modern poets, as the t ings 
intended to be chiefly expressed 

the word ‘ enamelled ;’ and, gradually, 
the term is taken to indicate any kind 
of bright and interchangeable colouring 5 
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there being always this much of pro- 
priety about it, when used of green- 
sward, that such sward is indeed, like 
enamel, a coat of bright colour on a 
comparatively dark ground; and is 
thus a sort of natural jewelry and 
painter's work, diffcrent from loose 
and large vegetation. The word is 
often awkwardly and falsely used, by 
the Jater poets, of all kinds of oe 
and colour ; as by Milton of the flowers 
of Paradise showing themselves over 
its wall; but it retains, nevertheless, 
through all its jaded inanity, some half- 
unconscious vestige of the old sense, 
even to the present day.” 

82. The old church hymn attributed 
to Arminius or Hermann, Count of 
Vehningen, in the eleventh century, be- 
ginning :— 

‘© Salve Regina, mater misericordiz, 
Vita, dulcedo et spes nostra, salve.” 


94. Rudolph of Hapsburg, first Em- 
peror of the house of Austria. was 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1273. 
‘It is related,” says Voltaire, Annales 
del Empire, 1. 303, ‘‘ that, as the im- 
perial sword, which they pretended was 
that of Charlemagne, could not be 
found, several lords made this defect 
in the formalities a pretext for not 
taking the oath of allegiance. He 
seized a crucifix; Zs is my sceptre, 
he said, and all paid homage to 
him. This single act of firmness made 
him respected, and the rest of his 
conduct showed him to be werthy of the 
Empire.” 

He would not go to Rome to be 
crowned, and took so little interest in 
Italian affairs, that Italy became almost 
independent of the Empire, which seems 
How to disturb the mind of Dante. 
Te died in 1291. 

100. Ottocar the Second, king of 
Bohemia, who is said to have refused 
the imperial crown. He likewise re- 
fused to pay homage to Rudolph, whom 
he used to cali his mattre d’hdtel, de- 
claring he had paid his wages and owed 
him nothing. Whereupon Rudolph at- 
tacked and subdued him. According to 
Voltaire, Annales de l’Empire, 1. 306, 
‘*he consented to pay homage to the 
Emperor as his liege-lord, in the island 
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of Kamberg in the middle of the Danube, 
under a tent whose curtains should be 
closed to spare him public mortification. 
Ottocar presented himself covered with 
gold and jewels; Rudolph, by way of 
superior pomp, received him in his 
simplest dress; and in the middle 
of the ceremony the curtains of the 
tent fell, and revealed to the eyes of 
the people and of the armies, that lined 
the Danube, the proud Ottocar cn his 
knees, with his hands clasped in the 
hands of his conqueror, whom he had 
often called his mattre a’hotel, and 
whose Grand-Seneschal he now became, 
This story is accredited,*and it is of 
little importance whethe? it be true or 
not.” e 

But the wife was not quiet under this 
humiliation, and excited him to revolt 
against Rudolph. He was again over- 
come, and killed in battle in 1278. 

1o1. This Winceslaus, says the O¢- 
timo, was ‘*most beautiful among all 
men; but was not a man of arms; 
he was a meek and humble ecclesiastic, 
and did not hve long.” Why Dante 
accuses him of living in luxury and ease 
does not appear. 

103. Philip the Third of France, sur 
named the Bold (1270-1285). Jlaving 
invaded Catalonia, ina war with Peter 
the Third of Aragon, both by land and 
sea, he was driven back, and died at 
Perpignan during the retreat. 

104. He with the benign aspect, who 
rests his cheek upon his hand, is Ilenry 
of Navarre, surnamed the Fat, and 
brother of ‘‘ Good King Thibault,” /n/. 
XXIT. 52. An old French chronicle 
quoted by Philalethes says, that, ‘‘though 
it is a general opinion that fat men are of 
a gentle and benign nature, nevertheless 
this one was very harsh.” 

109. Philip the Fourth of France, 
surnamed the Fair, son of Philip the 
Third, and son-in-law of Henry of 
Navarre (1285-1314). 

112. Peter the Third of Aragon (1276- 
1285), the enemy of Charles of Anjou 
and competitor with him for the king- 
dom of Sicily. We is counted among 
the Troubadours, and when Philip the 
Bold invaded his kingdom, Peter 
launched a song ae him, com- 
plainmg that the ‘‘tlower-de-luce kept 
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him sorrowing in his house,” and calling 
on the Gascons for aid. 

~ 113. Charles of Anjou, king of Sicily 
and Naples (1265). Villani, VII. 1, 
thus describes him: ‘‘ This Charles was 
wise and prudent, and valiant in arms, 
and rough, and much feared and re- 
doubted by all the hings of the world ; 
magnanimous and of a high spirit ; stead- 
fast in carrying on every great enter- 
prise, firm in every adversity, and true 
to every promise, speaking little and 
doing much. He laughed but little ; 
was chaste asa monk, catholic, harsh in 
peel and of a fierce countenance ; 
arge and mu.cular in person, with an 
olive compleaten and a large nose, and 
looked the king rpore than any other 
lord. Je sat up late at night, and slept 
little, and was in the habit of saying 
that a great deal of time was lost in 
sleeping. He was generous to his 
knights, but eager to acquire land, lord- 
ship, and money wherever he could, to 
furnish means for his enterprises and 
wars. In courtiers, minstrels, and play- 
ers he never took delight.” 

Yet this is the monarch whose tyrrany 
in Sicily brought about the bloody re- 
venge of the Sicilian Vespers ; which in 
turn so roused the wrath of Charles, 
that he swore that, ‘‘if he could livea 
thousand years, he would go on razing 
the cities, burning the lands, torturing 
the rebellious slaves. IIe would leave 
Sicily a blasted, barren, uninhabited 
rock, as a warning te the present age, 
an example to the future.” 

116. Philip the Third of Aragon left 
four sons, Alfonso, James, Frederick, 
and Peter. Whether the stripling here 
spoken of is Alfonso or Peter docs not 


appear. 
121. Chaucer, Wifof Bathes Tale :— 


“Wel can the wise poet of Florence, 
That Inghte Dant, speken of this sentence: 
Lo, in swiche maner rime is Dantes tale. 

Ful selde up riseth by his branches smale 
Prowesse of man, tor of his goodnesse 
Wol that we claime of him our gentillense ; 
For of our elders may we nothing claime 
But ceraporel ny, that man may hurt and 

maime. 


124. It must be remembered that 
these two who are singing together in 
this Valley of Princes were deadly foes 
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on earth ; and one had challenged the 
other to determine their quarrel by singie 
combat. 

‘“‘The wager of battle between the 
kings,” says Milman, Latin Christiansty, 
VI. 168, ‘‘ which maintained its solemn 
dignity up almost to the appointed time, 
ended in a pitiful comedy, in which 
Charles of Anjou had the ignominy of 
practising base and disloyal designs 
against his adversary; Peter, that of 
eluding the contest by craft, justifiable 
only as his mistrust of his adversary was 
well or ill grounded, but much too cun- 
ning for a frank and generous knight. 
He had embarked with his knights for 
the South of France ; he was cast back 
by tempests on the shores of Spain. He 
set off with some of his armed com- 
panions, crossed the Pyrenees undis- 
covered, appeared before the gates of 
Bordeaux, and summoned the English 
Seneschal. ‘To him he proclaimed him- 
self to be the king of A1agon, demanded 
to see the lists, rode down them in slow 
state, obtained an attestation that he 
had made his appearance within the 
covenanted time, and affixed his solemn 
protest against the palpable premedi- 
tated treachery of his rival, which made 
it unsafe for him to remain longer at 
Bordeaux. Charles, on his part, was 
furious that Peter had thus broken 
through the spider’s web of his policy. 
He was in Bordeaux when Peter ap- 

ared under the walls, and had chal- 
enged him in vain. Charles presented 
himself in gull armour on the appointed 
day, summoned Peter to appear, and pro- 
claimed him a recreant and a dastardly 
craven, unworthy of the name of 
knight.” 

Charles of Anjou, Peter the Third of 
Aragon, and Philip the Third of France, 
all died in the same year, 1285. 

126. These kingdoms being hadly 
governed by his son and _ successor, 
Charles the Second, called the Lame. 

128. Daughters of Raymond Beren- 
ger the Fifth, Count of Provence; the 
first married to St. Lonis of France, 
and the second to his brother, Charles 
of Anjou. 

129, Constance, daughter of Mane 
fredi of Apulia, and wife of Peter the 
Third of Aragon. 
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131. Henry the Third (1216-1272,) 
of whom Hume says: ‘This prince 
was noted for his piety and devotion, 
and his regular attendance on public 
worship ; and a saying of his on that 
head is much celebrated by ancient 
writers. He was engaged ina dispute 
with Louis the Ninth of France, con- 
cerning the preference between sermons 
and masses; he maintained the supe- 
riority of the latter, and affirmed that he 
would rather have one hour’s conversa- 
tion with a frend, than hear twenty of 
the most elaborate discourses pronounced 
in his praise.” 

Dickens, Child's History of England, 
Ch. XV., saysof him: ‘‘Ife was as 
much of a king in death as he had ever 
been in life. He was the mere pale 
shadow of a king at all times.” 

His ‘‘ better issue”? was Edward the 
First, called, on account of his amend- 
ment and establishment of the laws, 
the English Justinian, and less respect- 
fully Longshanks, on account of the 
length of his legs. ‘* His legs had 
need to be strong,” says the authority 
just quoted, ‘‘ however long, and this 
they were ; for they had to support him 
through many difficulties on the fiery 
sands of Syria, where his small force of 
soldiers fainted, died, deserted, and 
secmed to melt away. But his prowess 
made light of it, and he said, ‘1 will go 
on, if I go on with no other follower than 
my groom,’” 

134. The Marquis of Monferrato, a 
Ghibelline, was taken prisener by the 
people of Alessandria in Piedmont, in 
¥290, and, being shut up in a wooden 
cage, was exhibited to the public like a 
wild beast. ‘This he endured for eighteen 
months, till death released him. A 
bloody war was the consequence be- 
tween Alessandria and the Marquis’s 
provinces of Monferrato and Canavese. 

135. The city of Alessandria is in 
Piedmont, between the Tanaro and the 
Bormida, and not far from their junc- 
tion. It was built by the Lombard 
League, to protect the country against 
the Emperor Trederick, and named in 
honour of Pope Alexander the Third, a 

rotector of the Guelphs, It is said to 
ve been built in a single year, and was 
called in derision, by the Ghibellines, 
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Alessandria della Paglia (of the Straw), 
either from the straw used in the bricks, 
or more probably from the supposed in- 
security of a city built in so short a space 
of time. 








CANTO VIII. > 


1. Apollonius Rhodius, Argonautrca, 
III. 302 :— 


““ Tt was the hour when every traveller 
And every watchman at the gate of towns 
Begins to long for sleep, and drowsiness 
Ts falling even on the mother’s eyes 
Whose child is dead.” 


Also Byron, Don Fuan, TIl. 108 :— 


** Soft hour! which wakes the wish and melts 
the heart 
Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are tora 
apait ; 
Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way, 
As the far bell of v r makes him start, 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay. 
Ts this a fancy which our reason scorns? 
Ah! surely nothing dies but something 
mourns !”” 


4. The word ‘‘ pilgrim” is here used 
by Dante in a general sense, meaning 
any traveller. 

6. Gray, Elegy :— 


‘* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.” 


13. An evening hymn of the Church, 
sung at Complines, or the latest service 
of the day :— 


‘ Te lucis ante terminum, 
Rerum creator, poscimus 
Ut pro tua clementia 
Sis presul ad custodiam. 


Procul recedant somnia 

Ft noxium phantasmata, 
Hostemque nostrum comprime, 
Ne polluantur corpora. 


Presta, Pater piissime, 
Patrique compar Unice, 

Cum Spiritu Paraclito 
Regnans per omne seculum.” 


This hymn would seem to have no 
great applicability to disembodied spir- 
its; and perhaps may have the same 
1eference as the last petition in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Canto XI. 19 :— 


‘* Our virtue, which is easily o’ercome, 
Put not to proof with the old Adversary, 
But thou from him who spurs it so, deliver 
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This last petition verily, dear Lord, 
Not for ourselves 1s made, who need it not, 
But for their sake who have remained be- 
hind us.” 


Dante seems to think his meaning 
very easy to penetrate. The commen- 
tators have found it uncommonly diff- 
cult. 

26. Genesis iii, 24: ‘* And he placed 
at the east of the garden of Eden che- 
rubdims, and a flaming sword which 
turned every way, to keep the way of 
the tree of life.” 

27. Justice tempered with mercy, say 
the commentators. 

28. Green, the colour of hope, which 
is the distinguishing «irtue of Purgatory. 
On the symbolism of colours, Mrs. Jame- 
son, Sacred and Legendary Art, [ntrod., 
says :— 

‘‘In very early Art we find colours 
used in a symbolical or mystic sense, 
and, until the ancient principles and 
traditions were wholly worn out of 
memory or set aside by the later paint- 
ers, certain colours were appropriated 
to certain subjects and personages, and 
could not arbitrarily be applied or mis- 
applied. In the old specimens of stained 
Blass we find these significations scrupu- 
ously attended to. Thus :— 

““WHITF, represented by the dia- 
mond or silver, was the emblem of light, 
religious purity, innocence, virginity, 
faith, joy, and Jife. Our Saviour wears 
white after his resurrection. In the judge 
it indicated integrity ; in the rich man, 
humility ; in the woman, chastity. It 
was the colour consecrated to the Virgin, 
who, however, never wears white except 
in pictures of the Assumption. 

** RED, the ruby, signified fire, divine 
love, the Holy Spirit, heat, or the crea- 
tive power, and royalty. White and red 
roses expressed love and innocence, or 
love and wisdom, as in the garland with 
which the angel crowns St. Cecilia. In 
a bad sense, red signified blood, war, 
hatred, and punishment. Red and black 
combined were the colours of purgatory 
and the Devil. 

‘* BLUE, or the sapphire, expressed 
heaven, the firmament, truth, constancy, 
fidelity. Christ and the Virgin wear the 
ted tunic and the blue mantle, as signi- 
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fying heavenly love and heavenly truth.* 
The same colours were given to St. John 
the Evangelist, with this difference,— 
that he wore the blue tunic and the red 
mantle ; in later pictures the colours are 
sometimes red and green. 

‘* YELLOW, or gold, was the symbol 
of the sun; of the goodness of God; 
initiation, or marriage ; faith, or fruit- 
fulness. St. Joseph, the husband of the 
Virgin, wears yellow. In pictures of 
the Apostles, St. Peter wears a yellow 
mantle over a blue tunic. In a bad 
sense, yellow signifies inconstancy, jea- 
lousy, deceit ; in this sense it is given 
to the traitor Judas, who is generally 
habited in dirty yellow. 

‘* GREEN, the emerald, is the colour of 
spring; of hope, particularly hope in 
immortality ; and of victory, as the colour 
of the palm and the laurel. 

‘* VIOLET, the amethyst, signified love 
and truth; or, passion and suffering. 
Hence it is the colour often worn by the 
martyrs. In some instances our Saviour, 
after his resurrection, is habited in a 
violet, instead of a blue mantle. The 
Virgin also wears violet after the cruci- 
fixion, Mary Magdalene, who as patron 
saint wears the ted robe, as penitent 
wears violet and blue, the colours of 
sorrow and of constancy. In the devo- 
tional representation of her by Timoteo 
della Vite, she wears red and green, the 
colours of love and hope. 

‘Gray, thecolour of ashes, signified 
mourning, humility, and innocence ac- 
cused ; henge adopted as the dress of 
the Franciscans (the Gray Friars) ; but 
it has since been changed for a dark 
rusty brown. 

“* BLACK expressed the earth, dark- 


(24°85, mourning, wickedness, negation, 


death ; and was appropriate to the 
Prince of Darkness. In some old illu- 
minated MSS., Jesus, in the Tempta- 
tion, wears a black 1obe. White and 
black together signified purity of life, 
and mourning or humiliation; hence 
adopted by the Dominicans and the Car- 
melites.” 

50. It was not so dark that on a near 
approach he could not distinguish objects 
indistinctly visible at a greater distance. 


* In the Spanish schools the colour of our 
\ Saviour’s mantle is generally a deep rich vialet 
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53. Nino de’ Visconti of Pisa, nephew 
of Count Ugolino, and Judge of Gallura 
in Sardinia. Dante had known him at 
the siege of Caprona, in 1290, where he 
saw the frightened garrison march out 
under safeguard. /zf. XXI. 95. It was 
this ‘‘ gentle Judge,” who hanged Friar 
Gomita for peculation. /#f. XXII. 82. 

71. His daughter, still young and in- 
nocent. 

75. His widow married Galeazzo de’ 
Visconti of Milan, ‘‘and much discom- 
fort did this woman suffer with her hus- 
band,” says the Otémo, ‘‘so that many 
a time she wished herself a widow.” 

79. Hamlet, IV. 5 :— 


** His obscure funeral 
No trophy, sword, or hatchment o’er his grave.” 


80. The Visconti ®f Milan had for 
their coat of arms a viper ; and being on 
the banner, it led the Milanese to battle. 

81. The arms of Gallura. ‘* Accord- 
ing to Fara, a writer of the sixteenth 
century,” says Valery, Voyage en Corse & 
en Sardaigne, Il. 37, ‘the elegant but 
somewhat chimerical historian of Sar- 
dinia, Gallura is a Gallic colony ; its 
arms are a cock; and one might find 
some analogy between the natural viva- 
city of its inhabitants and that of the 
French.”’ Nino thinks it would look 
better on a tombstone than a viper. 

89. These three stars are the Alphe 
of Euridanus, of the Ship, and of the 
Golden Fish ; allegorically, if any alle- 

ory be wanted, the three »Theological 

irtues, Faith, Hope, and Charity. The 
four morning stars, the Cardinal Virtues 
of active life, are already set; these an- 
nounce the evening and the life contem- 
plative. 

100. Compare this with Milton’s de- 
saription of the serpent, Farad, Lost, IX. 
434-496 :— 


** Nearer he drew, and many a walk traversed 
Of stateliest covert, cedar, pine, or palm ; 
Then voluble and bold, now hid, now seen, 
Among thick-woven arborets, and flowers 
Imbordered on each bunk, 


Not with indented wave, 
Prone on the ground, as since; but on his 


rear, 
Circular base of rising folds, that towered 
Fold above fold, a surging maze! his head 
Crested aloft, and carbuncle his eyes ; 
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With burnished neck of verdant gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that of the grass 
Floated redundant: pleasing was his shape 
And lovely ; never since of serpent-kind 
Lovelier, not those that in Illyria changed 
Hermione and Cadmus, or the god 

In Epidaurus ; nor to which transformed 
Ammonian Jove or Capitoline was seen, — 
He with Olympias, this with her who bore 


Scipio, the height of Rome. With track 
oblique 

At first, as one who sought access, but 
feared 


To interrupt, Sie clone ae works his way. 

As when a ship, by skilful steersman wrought 

Nigh puree mouth or foreland, where the 
win 

Veers oft, as oft so steers, and shifts her sail; 

So varied he, and of his tortious train 

Curled many a wanton wreath in sight of Eve. 

: ; ‘ : ; Oft he bowed 

His turret crest, and Seek enamelled neck, 

Fawning ane licked the ground whereon she 
tiod.” 


114. In the original a/ sommo smalto, 
to the highest enamel; referring eithet 
to the Terrestrial Paradise, enamelled 
with flowers, or to the highest heaven 
enamelled with stars. The azure-stone, 
pierre @asur, or lapis lazuli, is perhaps 
a fair equivalent for the smadto, particu- 
larly if the reference be to the sky. 

116. The valley in Lunigiana, through 
which runs the Magra, dividing the 
Genoese and Tuscan territories. San 
IX, 89 :— 


** The Magra, that with journey short 
Doth from the Tuscan part the Genoese.” 


118. Currado or Conrad Malaspina, 
father of Marcello Malaspina, who six 
years later sheltered Dante in his exile, 
as foreshadowed in line 136. It was 
from the convent of the Corvo, over- 
looking the Gulf of Spezia, in Lunigi- 
ana, that Frate Tlario wrote the letter 
describing Dante’s appearance in the 
cloister. Sce Illustrations at the end of 
Inferno. | 

131. Pope Boniface the Eighth. 

134, Before the sun shall be seven 
times in Aries, or before seven years are 
passed. 

137. L£cclestastes, xii, 11: ‘* The words 
of the wise are as poads, and as nails 
fastened by the masters of assemblies.” 

139. With this canto ends the first 
day in Purgatory, as indicated by the 
description of evening at the beginning, 
awl the rising of the stars in line 89 
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With it closes also the first subdivision 
of this part of the poem, indicated, as 
the reader will not fail to notice, by the 
elaborate introduction of the next canto, 








CANTO IX. 


1. “Dante begins this canto,” says 
Benvenuto da Imola, ‘‘by saying a 
thing that was never said or imagined 
by any other poet, which is, that the 
aurora of the moon is the concubine 
of Tithonus. Some maintain that he 
means the aurora of the sun; but this 
cannot be, if we closely examine the 
text.” This point is elaborately dis- 
cussed by the commentators. I agree 
with those who interpret the passage 
as referring to a lunar aurora. It is still 
evening ; and the hour is indicated a few 
lines lower down. 

To Tithonus was given the gift of 
immortality, but not of perpetual youth. 
As Tennyson makes him say :— 


“* The woods decay, the woods decay and fall, 
The vapours weep their burthen to the ground, 
Man comes and tills the field and hes beneath, 
And after many a summer dies the swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes : I wither slowly in thine arms, 
Here at the quiet limit of the world, 

A white-haired shadow roaming like a dream 
The ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far-folded mists, and gleaming halls of morn.” 


2. Don QOurtxote, 1. 2: ‘*Scarcely had 
ruddy Phoebus spread the golden 
tresses of his beauteous hair over the 
face of the wide and spacious earth, 
and scarcely had the painted little birds, 
with the sweet and mellifluous harmony 
of their serrated tongues, saluted the 
siglo of rosy Aurora, when, quitting 
the soft couch of her jealous husband, 


she disclosed herself to mortals through | 


the gates and balconies of the Manchegan 
horizon.” 

5. As the sun was in Aries, and it was 
now the fourth day after the full moon, the 
Scorpion would be rising in the dawn 
which precedes the moon. 

8. This indicates the time to be 
two hours and a half after sunset, or 
half past eight o'clock. Two hours of 
the ascending night are passed, and the 
third is half ‘over. 

This circumstantial way of measur- 
ing the flight of time is [omeric. 
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Jhad, X. 250: ‘‘ Let us be going, then, 
for the night declines fast, and the 
morning is near, And the stars have 
already far advanced, and the greater 
portion of the night, by two parts, has 
gone by, but the third portion still re- 
mains.” 

10. Namely, his body. 

12. Virgil, Sordello, Dante, Nino, 
and Conrad. And here Dante falls 
upon the grass and sleeps till dawn. 
There is a long pause of rest and slee 
between this line and the next, whic 
makes the whole passage doubly beauti- 
ful. The narrative recommences like 
the twitter of early birds just beginning 
to stir in the woods. 

14. For the tragic story of Tereus, 
changed to a lapwing, Philomela to a 
nightingale, and Wrocne to a swallow, 
see Ovid, Aletamorph., VI. :— 


“ Now, with drawn sabre and impetuous speed, 
In close pursuit he drives Pandion’s breed ; 
Whose nimble feet spring with so swift a 


force 
Across the fields, they seem to wing their 
course. 
And now, on real wings themselves they raise, 
And steer their airy flight by different ways ; 
One to the woodland’s shady covert hies, 
Around the smoky roof the other flies ; 
Whose feathers yet the marks of murder 
stain, 
Where stamped upon her breast the crimson 
spots remain. 
Tereus, through grief and haste to be re 


venged, 
Shares the like fate, and to a bird is changed ; 
Fixed on his head the crested plumes appear, 
Long is his beak, and s ed like a spear; 
Thus armndl, his looks his inward mind dis- 


play, | 
And, to a lapwing turned, he fans his way.” 


Sec also Gower, Con/es. Amant., V.— 


** And of her suster Progne I finde 
How she was torned out of kinde 
Into a swalwe swift of wing, 

Which eke in winter lith swouning 

There as she may no thing be sene, 

And whan the worlde is woxe grene 

And comen is the somer tide, 

Then fleeth she forth and ginneth to chide 
And chitereth out in her langage 

What falshede is in mariage, 

And telleth in a maner speche 

Of Tereus the spouse breche.”’ 


18, Pope, Temple of Fame, 7 :— 


‘What time the morn mysterious visions brings, 
While purer slumbers spread their 
wingt. 
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22. Mount Ida. 

30. To the region of fire. Brunetto 
Latini, Zresor, Ch. CXIIL, says: ‘* Af- 
ter the environment of the air is seated 
the fourth element: this is an orb of 
fire, which extends to the moon and 
surrounds this atmosphere in which we 
are, And know that above the fire is 
in the first place the moon, and the 
other stars, which are all of the nature 
of fire.” 

37. To prevent Achilles from going 
to the sieve of Troy, his mother Thetis 
took fim from Chiron, the Centaur, and 
concealed him in female attire in the 
court of Lycomedes, king of Scyros. 

53. As Richter says: ‘* The hour 
when sleep is nigh unto the soul.” * 

55. Lucia, the Enlightening Grace of 
heaven. J/#f. IT. 97. 

58. Nino and Conrad. 

63. Ovid uses a like expression :— 


** Slecp and the god together went away.” 


94. The first stair is Confession; 
the second, Contrition; and the third, 


Penance. 
97. Purple and black. See Jnf. V. 


Note 89. 

105. The gate of Paradise is thus 
described by Milton, Parad. Lost, WI. 
50r -— 


** Far distant he descries, 
Ascending by degrees inagnificent 
Up to the wall of heaven, a structure high; 
At top whereof, but far more rich, appeared 
The work as of a kingly palace gate, 
With frontispiece of diamond and gold 
Imbellished ; thick with sparklingwrient gems 
‘The portal shone, inimitable on earth 
By model or by shading pencil drawn. 
The stairs were such as whereon Jacob saw 
Angels, ascending and descending, bands 
Of guardians bright, when he from Esau fled 
To Padan-Aram in the field of Luz, 
erp ae night under the open sky, 
And waking cried, ‘This is the gate of 
heaven.’ 
Each stair mysteriously was meant, nor stood 
There always, but drawn up to heaven some- 
times 
Viewless ; and underneath a bright sea flowed 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, whereon 
o after came from earth sailing arrived, 
Wafted by angels ; or flew o’er the lake, 
Rapt in a chariot drawn by fiery stceds,” 


112. The Seven Sins, which are pu- 
nished in the seven circles of Purgatory ; 
Pride, Envy, Anger, Sloth, Avarice, 
Gluttony, Lust. 
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118, The golden key is the authority 
of the confessor; the silver, his know- 


ledge. 
132. Luke ix. 62: “No man having 


put his hand to the plough, and look- 
ing back, is fit for the kingdom of God.” 
And_ xvii. 32: ‘Remember Lot's 
wife.” 

Boéthius, Cons. Phil., Lib. III. AZct. 
12 ‘— 


‘* Heu! noctis prope terminos 
Orpheus Eurydicen suam 
Vidit, perdidit, occidit. 

Vos hac fabula respicit, 
Quicumque in superum diem 
Mentem ducere quzritis, 
Nam qui Tartareumpin specus 
Vic tus. Jumina flexerit, 
Quicquid precipuum trahit, 
Perdit, dum yidet inferos.” 


136. Milton, Parad. Lost, II. 879.:— 


‘* On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors, and on their jinpes grate 
Harsh thunder,” 


138. When Casar robbed the Ro- 
man treasury on the Tarpcian hill, the 
tribune Metellus strove to defend it; but 
Caesar, drawing his sword, said to him, 
" It is easter to do this than to say 
it. 
Lucan, PAars., IIT. :— 


“The tribune with unwilling steps withdrew, 
While impious hands the rude assault renew ; 
The brazen gates with thundering strokes re 

sound, 
And the ‘larpeian mountain rings around. 
At length the sacred storehouse, open laid, 
The hoarded wealth of ages past displayed ; 
There might be seen the sums proud Carthage 
sent, 
Her long impending ruin to prevent. 
‘There heaped the Macedonian treasures shone, 
What great Flaminius and A‘milius won 
on vanquished Philip and his hapless son. 
‘here lay, what flying Pyrrhus Jost, the gold 
Scorned aa the patriot’s honesty of old : 
Whate’er our parsimonious sires could save, 
What airiengS gifts rich Syria gave; 
The hundred Cretan cities’ ample spoil ; 
What Cato gathered from the Cyprian isk, 
Riches of captive kings by Pompey borne, 
In happier days, his triumph to dork, 
From utmost India and the rising morn ; 
Wealth infinite, in one rapacious day, 
Became the needy soldier’s lawless prey : 
And wretched Rome, by robbery laid low, 
Was poorer than the bankrupt Czesar now.” 


140. The hymn of St. Ambrose, uni 
versally known in the churches as the 
Deum, 
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144. Thomson, Ayn :— 


‘* In swarming cities vast 
Assembled men to the deep organ join 
The long-resounding voice, oft Speaiang cl: 
At solemn pauses through the swelling bass, 
And, as each mingling e increases each, 
In one united ardour rise to heaven.” 





CANTO X. 


I. In this canto is described the First 
Circle of Purgatory, where the sin of 
Pride is punished. 

14. It being now Easter Monday, and 
the fourth day after the full moon, the 
hour here indicated would be four hours 
after sunrise. * And as the sun was more 
than two hours high when Dante found 
himself at the gateof Purgatory (Canto 
IX. 44), he was an hour and a half in 
this needle’s eye. 

30. Which was so steep as to allow of 
no ascent ; dritfo di salita being used in 
the sense of right of way. 

32. Polycletus, the celebrated Grecian 
sculptor, among whose works one, re- 

resenting the body-guard of the king of 
ersia, acquired such fame for excellence 
as to be called ‘‘the Rule.” 

33. With this description of the sculp- 
tures on the wall of Purgatory compare 
that of the shield which Vulcan made 
for Achilles, //ad, XVIII. 484, Buck- 
ley’s Tr. :— 

‘‘On it he wrought the earth, and the 
heaven, and the sea, the unwearied sun, 
and the fall moon. On it also he repre- 
sented all the constellations with which 
the heaven is crowned, the Pleiades, the 
Hyades, and the strength of Orion, and 
the Bear, which they also call by the 
appellation of the Wain, which there re- 
volves, and watches Orion; but it alone 
is free from the baths of the ocean. 

“In it likewise he wrought two fair 
cities of articulate speaking men. In 
the one, indeed, there were marriages 
and feasts; and they were conductin 
the brides from their chambers throug 
the city with brilliant torches, and many 
a bridal song was raised. The youthful 
dancers were wheeling round, and among 
them pipes and lyres uttered a sound ; 
and the women standing, each at her 
portals, admired. And people were 
cruwded together in an assembly, and 
there a contest had arisen; for two men 
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contended for the ransom-money of a 
slain man: the one affirmed that he 

paid all, appealing to the people; but 
the other denied, averring that he had 
received naught: and both wished to 
find an end of the dispute before a judge. 
The people were applauding both, sup- 
porters of either party, and the heralds 
were keeping back the people; but the 
elders sat upon polished stones, in a 
sacred circle, and the pleaders held in 
their hands the staves of the clear-voiced 
heralds ; with these then they arose, and 
alternately pleaded their cause. More- 
over, in the midst lay two talents of gold, 
to give to him who should best establish 
his claim among them. But round the 
other city sat two armies of people it. 
tering in arms; and one of two plans 
was agreeable to them, either to waste 
it, or to divide all things into two parts, 
—the wealth, whatever the pleasant city 
contained within it. They, however, 
had not yet complied, but were secretly 
arming themselves for an ambuscade. 
Meanwhile, their beloved wives and 
young children kept watch, standing 
above, and among them the men whom 
old age possessed, But they (the younger 
men) advanced; but Mars was their 
leader, and Pallas Minerva, both golden, 
and clad in golden dresses, beautiful and 
large, along with their armour, radiant 
all round, and indeed like gods; but the 
people were of humbler size. But when 
they now had reached a place where it 
appeared fit to lay an ambuscade, by a 
river, wherg there was a watering-place 
for all sorts of cattle, there then they 
settled, clad in shining steel. There, 
apart from the people, sat two spies, 
watching when they might perceive the 
sheep and crooked-horned oxen. These, 
however, soon advanced, and two shep- 
herds accompanied them, amusing them- 
selves with their pipes, for they had not 
yet perceived the stratagem. Then they, 
discerning them, ran in upon them, and 
immediately slaughtered on all sides the 
herds of oxen, and the beautiful flocks 
of snow-white sheep; and slew the shep- 
herds besides, But they, when they 
heard the great tumult among the oxen, 
previously sitting in front of the assembly, 
mounting their nimble-footed steeds, pur: 
sued; and soon came up with them, 
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Then, having marshalled themselves, | a shrill harp; and with tender voice sang 


they fought a battle on the banks of 
the river, and wounded one another with 
their brazen spears. Among them min- 
glel Discofd and Tumult, and destruc- 
tive Fate, holding one alive recently 
wounded, another unwounded, but a 
third, slain, she drew by the feet through 
the battle ; and had the garment around 
her shoulders crimsoned with the gore 
of men. But they turned about, like 
living mortals, and fought, and drew 
away the slaughtered bodies of each 
other. 

**On it he also placed a soft fallow 
field, rich glebe, wide, thrice-ploughed ; 
and in it many ploughmen drove hither 
and thither, turning round their teams. 
But when, returning, they reached the 
end of the field, then a man, advancing, 
gave into their hands a cup of very sweet 
wine; but they turned themselves in 
series, eager to reach the other end of 
the deep fallow. But it was all black 
behind, similar to ploughed land, which 
indeed was a marvel beyond all others. 

“‘On it likewise he placed a field of 
deep corn, where reapers were cutting, 
having sharp sickles in their hands. 
Some handfuls fell one after the other 
upon the ground along the furrow, and 
the binders of sheaves tied others with 
bands. Three binders followed the 
reapers, while behind them boys gather- 
ing the handfuls, and bearing them in 
their arms, continually supplied them ; 
and among them the master stood by 
the swath in silence, holding a sceptre, 
delighted in heart. But apart, beneath 
an oak, servants were preparing 2 ben- 
quet, and, sacrificing a huge ox, the 
ministered ; while women sprinkled auch 
white barley on the meat, as a supper for 
the reapers. 

** On it likewise he placed a vineyard, 
heavily laden with grapes, beautiful, 

olden; but the clusters throughout were 

lack ; and it was supported throughout 
by silver poles. Round it he drew an 
azure trench, and about it a hedge of 
tin; but there was only one path to it, 
by which the gatherers went when they 
collected the vintage. Young virgins 
and youths, of tender minds, bore the 
luscious fruit in woven baskets, in the 
midst of whom a boy played sweetly on 


gracefully to the chord; while they, beat- 
ing the ground in unison with dancing 
and shouts, followed, skipping with their 
feet. 

‘*TIn it he also wrought a herd of oxen 
with horns erect. But the kine were 
made of gold and of tin, and rushed out 
with a lowing from the stall to the aes 
ture, beside a murmuring stream, along 
the breeze-waving reeds. Four golden 
herdsmen accompanied the oxen, and 
nine dogs, swift of foot, followed. But 
two terrible lions detained the bull, roar- 
ing among the foremost oxen, and he 
was dragged away, loudly bellowing, 
and the dogs and youths followed for 
arescue. They indeéd, having torn off 
the skin of the great ox, lapped up his 
entrails and black blood ; and the shep- 
herds vainly pressed upon them, urging 
on their fleet dogs. These however re- 
fused to bite the ie. but, standing very 
near, barked, and shunned them. 

**On it illustrious Vulcan also formed 
a pasture in a beautiful grove full of 
white sheep, and folds, and covered huts 
and cottages. 

*Tilustrious Yulcan likewise adorned 
it with a dance, like unto that which, 
in wide Gnossus, Deedalus contrived 
for fair-haired Ariadne. There danced 
youths and alluring virgins, holding each 
other’s hands at the wrist. These wore 
fine linen robes, but those were dressed 
in well-woven tunics, shining as with 
oil; these also had beautiful garlands, 
and those wore golden swords, hanging 
from silver belts. Sometimes, with skil- 
ful feet, they nimbly bounded round ; 
as when a potter, sitting, shall make 
trial of a wheel fitted to his hands, whe- 
ther it will run: and at other times again 
they ran back to their places through one 
another. But a great crowd surrounded 
the pleasing dance, amusing themselves ; 
and among them two tumblers, begin- 
ning their songs, spun round through the 
midst. 

**But in it he also formed the vast 
strength of the river Oceanus, near the 
Yast border of the well-formed shield.” 

See also Virgil’s description of the 
Shield of AEneas, Eneid, VIII., and of 
the representations on the walls of the 
Temple of Juno at Carthage, ned, [, 
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Also the description of the Temple of might; and David was girded with « 


Mars, in Statius, 7hedaed?, VII., and 
that of the tomb of the Persian queen 
in the Alexrandreis of Philip Gaultier, 
noticed in Mr. Sumner’s article, Atlantic 
Monthly, XVI. 754. And finally ‘‘the 
noble kerving and the oo. of 
the Temples of Venus, Mars, and Diana, 
in Chaucer’s Anightes Tale :— 


‘" Why shulde I not as wel eke tell you all 
he portreiture that was upon the wall 
Within the temple of mighty Mars the Rede? 


“‘ First on the wall was peinted a forest, 
Yn which ther wonneth neyther man ne best ; 
With knotty, kt.arry, barrein trees old, 
Of stubbes sharpe, and hidous to behold ; 
In which ther ran a romble and a sweugh, 
As though a storme shuld bresten every bough. 
And, dounward from an hill, under a bent, 
‘Ther stood the temple of Mars Armipotent, 
Wrought all of burned stele ; of which th’ entree 
Was longe and streite, and gastly for to sec ; 
And therout came a rage and swiche a vise, 
That it made all the gates for to rise. 
The northern light in at the dore shone; 
For window, on the wall, ne was ther none, 
Thurgh which men mighten any light discerne, 
The dore was all of athamant eterne ; 
Yclenched, overthwart and endelong, 
With yren tough. And, for to a:ake it strong, 
Every piler the temple to sustene 
Was tonne-gret, of yren bright and shene. 

‘* Ther saw I, frst, the défke imagining 
Of felonie, and alle the compassing ; 
The crue] ire, red as any glede; 
The pikepurse ; and eke the le drede ; 
The smiler, with the knif under the cloke ; 
The shepen brenning, with the blake smoke ; 
The treson of the mordring in the beddc ; 
The a werre, with woundes all bebledde; 
Conteke, with blody knif and sharp menace : 
All full of chirking was that sory place. 
The sleer of himself, yet, saw 1 there, 
His herte-biood hath bathed all his here, 
The naile ydriven in the shode anyght, 
The colde deth, with mouth gaping upright.” 


40. Luke i. 28: ‘* And the angel came 
in unto her and said, Hail, thou that art 
highly favoured, the Lord is with thee.” 

44. Luke i, 38: ‘“And Mary said, 
Behold the handmaid of the Lord.” 

57. 2 Samuel vi. 6, 7: ‘‘And when 
they came to Nachon’s threshing-floor, 
Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of 
God, and tuok hold of it; for the oxen 
shook it. And the anger of the Lord 
eas kindled against Uzzah, and God 
smote him there for his error; and theré 
he died by the ark of God.” 

65. 2 Same vi. 14: “And David 
danced before the Lord with all his 


linen ephod.” 

68. 2 Samuel vi. 16: ‘And as the 
ark of the Lord came into the city of 
David, Michal, Saul’s daughter, looked 
through a window and saw King David 
leaping and dancing before the Lord; 
and she despised him in her heart.” 

73, This story of Trajan is told in 
nearly the same words, though in prose, 
in the Hiore di Filosoft, a work attributed 
to Brunetto Latini. See Nannucci, 
Manuale della Letteratura del Primo 
Secolo, IIT. 291. It may be found also 
in the Legenda Aurea, in the Cento No- 
velle Antiche, Nov. 67, and in the Life of 
St. Gregory, by Paulus Diaconus. 

As told by Ser Brunetto the story runs 
thus: ‘** Trajan was avery just ’mperor, 
and one day, having mounted his horse 
to go into battle with his eat a 
woman came and seized him by the foot, 
and, weeping bitterly, asked him and 
besought him to do justice upon those 
who had without cause put to death her 
son, who was an upright young man, 
And he answered and said, ‘I will give 
thee satisfaction when I return.’ And 
she said, ‘And if thou dost not return?” 
And he answered, ‘If I do not return, 
my successor will give thee satisfaction,’ 
And she said, ‘Iiow do I know that? 
and suppose he do it, what is it to thee 
if another do good? Thou art m 
debtor, and according to thy deeds shalt 
thou be judged; it is a fraud for a man 
not to pay what he owes; the justice of 
another will not liberate thee, and it will 
be well for thy successor if he shall libe- 
rate himself.’ Moved by these words the 
Emperor alighted, and did justice, and 
consoled the widow, and then mounted 
his horse, and went to battle, and routed 
his enemies. A long time afterwards 
St. Gregory, hearing of this justice, saw 
his statue, and had him disinterred, and 
found that he was all turned to dust, 
aed his bones and his tongue, which | 
was like that of a living man, And by 
this St. aay knew his justice, for 
this tongue always spoken it; so 
that when be wept very piteously through 
compassion, prayin God that he would 
take this soul out of Hell, knowing thag 
he had been a Pagan, ‘Then God, bee 
cause of these prayers, drew that soul 
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from pain, and put it into glory. And 
thereupon the angel spoke to St. Gre- 
gory, and told him never to make such 
& prayer again, and God laid upon him 
as a penance either to be two days in 
Purgatory, or to be always ill with fever 
and side-ache. St. Gregory as the lesser 
unishment chose the fever and side-ache 
male dt fianco).” 

75. Gregory’s ‘‘great victory” was 
saving the soul of Trajan by prayer. 

124. Jeremy Taylor says: ‘‘ As the 
silk-worm eateth itself out of a seed to 
become a little worm ; and there feeding 
on the leaves of mulberries, it grows till 
its coat be off, and then works itself into 
a house of silk ; then, casting its pearl 
seeds for the young to breed, it jeaveth 
its silk for man, and dieth all white and 
winged in the shape of a flying creature : 
&o is the progress of souls,” 

127. Gower, Confes. Amant, 1.:— 


** The proude vice of veingloire 
Remembreth nought of purgatoire.” 


And Shakespeare, Xing fZenry the 
Eighth, Wil. 2.:— ° 
“I have ventured, 


Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
many summers in a sea of glory.” 








CANTO XI. 


3. The angels, the first creation or 
effects of the divine power. 

6. Wisdom of Solomon, vil. 25: * For 
she is the breath of the power of God, 
and a pure influence flowing from the 
glory of the Almighty.” In the Vul- 
gate: Vapor est enim virtutis Det. 

45. See Jnf. XII. Note 2. 

58. Or Italian. The speaker is Om- 
berto *“Aldobrandeschi, Count of Santa- 
fiore, in the Maremma of Siena. ‘‘ The 
Counts of Santafiore were, and are, and 
almost always will be at war with the 
Sienese,” says the O¢timo. In one of 
these wars Omberto was slain, at the 
village of Campagnatico. ‘‘ The author 
means,” continues the same commcn- 
tator, ‘‘that he who cannot carry his 
head high should bow it down like a 
bulrush.” 

79. Vasari, Lives of the Painters, Mrs. 
Woater’s Tr., I. 103, says :— 

+6 At this time there lived in Rome— 
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to omit nothing relative to art that may 
be worthy of commemoration—a certain 
Oderigi of Agobbio, an excellent minia- 
ture-painter of those times, with whom 
Giotto lived on terms of close friendship ; 
and who was therefore invited by the 
Pope to illuminate many books for the 
library of the palace: but these books 
have in great part perished in the lapse 
of time. In my book of ancient draw- 
ings I have some few remains from the 
hand of this artist, who was certainly a 
clever man, although much surpassed by 
Franco of Bologna, who executed many 
admirable works in the same manner, 
for the same Pontiff (and which were also 
destined for the library of the palace), 
at the same time with those of Oderigi. 
From the hand of Franco also, I have 
designs, both in painting and illumin- 
ating, which may be seen in my book 
above cited ; among others are an eagle, 
perfectly well done, and a lion tearing 
up a tree, which is most beautiful.” 

81. The art of illuminating manu- 
scripts, which was called in Paris ad/u- 
minare, was in Italy called mzznzare. 
Hence Oderigi is called by Vasari a 
miniatore, or miniature-painter. 

83. Franco Bolognese was a pupil of 
Oderigi, who perhaps alludes to this fact 
in claiming a part of the honour paid to 
the younger artist. 

94. Of Cimabue, Vasari, Leves of the 
Painters, Mrs. Foster’s Tr., I. 35, says :— 

‘¢ The overwhelming flood of evils by 
which unhappy Italy has been submerged 
and devastated had not only destroyed 
whatever could properly be called build- 
ings, but, a still more deplorable conse- 
ee had totally exterminated theartists 

emselves, when, by the will of God, in 
the year 1240, Giovanni Cimabue, of the 
noble family of that name, was born, in 
the city of Florence, to give the first 
light to the art of painting. This youth, 
as he grew up, being considered by his 
father and others to give proof of an 
acute judgment and a clear understand- 
ing, was sent to Santa Maria Novella to 
study letters under a relation, who was 
then master in grammar to the novices 
of that convent. But Cimabue, instead 
of devoting himself to letters, consumed 
the whole day in drawing men, horses, 
houses, and other various fancies, on his 
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books and different papers,—an occupa- 
tion to which he felt himself impelled by 
nature ; and this natural inclination was 
favoured by fortune, for the governors of 
the cityhad invited certain Greek painters 
to Florence, for the purpose of restoring 
the art of painting, which had not merely 
degenerated, but was altogether lost. 
These artists, among other works, began 
to paint the Chapel of the Gondi, sit- 
uate next the principal chapel, in Santa 
Maria Novella, the roof and walls of 
which are now almost entirely destroyed 
by time,—and Cimabue, often escaping 
from the school, and having already 
made a commencement in the art he 
was so fond of, would stand watching 
those masters at ‘their work, the day 
through. Judging from these circum- 
stances, his father, as well as the artists 
themselves, concluded him to be well 
endowed for painting, and thought that 
much might be hoped from his future 
efforts, if he were devoted to that art. 
Giovanni was accordingly, to his no 
small satisfaction, placed with those 
masters, From this time he laboured 
incessantly, and was so far aided by his 
natural powers that he soon greatly sur- 
passed his teachers both in design and 
colouring. For these masters, caring 
little for the progress of art, had exe- 
cuted their works as we now see them, 
not inthe excellent manner of the ancient 
Greeks, but in the rude modern style 
of their own day. Wherefore, though 
Cimabue imitated his Greek instructors, 
he very much improved the art, relieving 
it greatly from their uncouth manner, 
and doing honour to his country by the 
name he acquired, and by the works he 
performed. Of this we have evidence in 
Florence from the pictures which he 
painted there ; as, for example, the front 
of the altar of Santa Cecilia, and a pic- 
ture of the Virgin, in ‘Santa Croce, 
which was, and is still, attached to one 
of the pilasters on the right of the choir.” 

95. Shakespeare, 7'rvi/. and Cres., 
IL. 3 :— 


” The present eye praises the present object : 
Then marvel not, thou great and complete 


man 
That all the Greeks begin to worship Ajax ; 
Since things in motion suoner catch the eye 
Than what not stirs, The cry went once om 


e 
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And still it might, and yet it may again, 
If thou wouldst not entomb thyself alive, 
And case thy reputation 1 thy tent,” 


Cimabue died in 1300. His epitaph is 


“ Credidit ut Cimabos picturse castra tenere 
Sic tenuit vivens, nunc tenet astra poll.’ 


Vasari, Lives of the Painters, 1. 93 :— 

‘* The gratitude which the masters in 
painting owe to Nature,—who is ever 
the truest model of him who, possessing 
the power to select the brightest parts 
from her best and loveliest features, 
employs himself unweariedly in the 
reproduction of these beauties, — this 
gratitude, I say, is due, in my judgment, 
to the Florentine painter Giotto, seeing 
that he alone,—although born amidst 
incapable artists, and at a time when all 
good methods in art had Jong been en- 
tombed beneath the ruins of war,—yet, 
by the favour of Heaven, he, I say, alone 
succeeded in resuscitating Art, and re- 
storing her to a path that may be called 
the true one. And it was in truth a 
great marvel, that from so rude and 
inapt an age Giotto should have had 
strength to elicit so much, that the art of 
design, of which the men of those days 
had little, if any knowledge, was by his 
means effectually recalled into life. The 
birth of this great man took place in the 
hamlet of Vespignano, fourteen miles 
from the city of Florence, in the year 
1276. His father’s name was Bondone, 
a simple husbandman, who reared the 
child, to whom he had given the name 
of Giotto¢ with such decency as his con- 
dition permitted. The boy was early 
remarked for extreme vivacity in all his 
childish proceedings, and for extraordi- 
nary promptitude of intelligence ; so that 
he became endeared, not only, to his 
father, but to all who knew him in the 
village and around it. When he was 
about ten years old, Bondone gave him 
a few sheep to watch, and with these he 
wandered about the vicinity,—now here 
and now there. But, induced by Nature 
herself to the arts of design, he was 
perpetually drawing on the stones, the 
earth, or the sand, some natural object 
that came before him, or some fan 
that presented itself to his thoughts. 
chanced one day that the affairs of Cie 
mabue took tim from Florence to Vee 
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pignano, when he perceived the young 
Giatto, who, while his sheep fed around 
him, was occupied in drawing one of 
them from the life, with a stone slightly 
pointed, upon a smooth, clean piece of 
rock,—and that without any teaching 
whatever but such as Nature herself had 
imparted. Halting in astonishment, 
Cimabue inquired of the boy if he would 
accompany him to his home, and the 
child replied, he would go willingly, if 
his father were content to permit it. 
Cimabue therefore requesting the con- 
sent of Bondone, the latter granted it 
readily, and suffered the artist to conduct 
his son to Florence, where, in a short 
time, instructed by Cimabue and aided 
by Nature, the boy not only equalled his 
master in his own manner, but became 
so good an imitator of Nature that he 
totally banished the rude Greek manner, 
restoling art to the better path adhered 
to in modern times, and introducing the 
custom of accurately drawing living per- 
sons from nature, which had not been 
used for more than two hundred years." 
Or, if some had attempted it, as said 
above, it was not by any means with the 
success of Giotto. Among the portraits 
by this artist, and which still remain, is 
one of his contemporary and intimate 
friend, Dante Alighieri, who was no less 
famous as a poet than Giotto as a painter, 
and whom Messer Giovanni Boccaccio 
has lauded so highly in the introduction 
to his story of Messer Forese da Rabat- 
ta, and of Giotto the painter himself. 
This portrait is in the chapel of the 

alace of the Podesta in Florence ; and 
in the same chapel are the portraits of 
Ser Brunetto Latini, master of Dante, 
and of Messer Corso Donati, an illustni- 
ous citizen of that day.” 

Pope Benedict the Ninth, hearing of 
Giotto’s fame, sent one of his courtiers 
to Tuscany, to propose to him certain 

intings for the Church of St. Peter. 
‘The messenger,” continues Vasari, 
‘(when on his way to visit Giotto, and 
to inquire what other good masters a 
were in Florence, spoke first with nfiny 


artists in Sicna,—then, having received | i 


designs from them, he proceeded to Flo- 
rence, aid repaired one morning to the 
workshop where Giotto was occupied 
with his labours, He declared the pur- 


pose of the Pope, and the manner in 
which that Pontiff desired to avail him- 
self of his assistance ; and, finally, re- 
quested to have a drawing, that he might 
send it to his Holiness. Giotto, who 
was very courteous, took a sheet of paper 
and a pencildipped in a red colour, then, 
resting his elbow on his side, to forma 
sort of compass, with one turn of the 
hand he drew a circle, so perfect and 
exact that it was a marvel to behold. 
This done, he turned smiling to the 
courtier, saying, ‘ Here is your drawing.’ 
‘Am I to have nothing more than this?’ 
inquired the latter, conceivjng himself to 
be jested with. ‘That is enough and to 
spare,’ returned Giotto; ‘send it with 
the rest, and you wil see if it will be 
recognised.’ The messenger, unable to 
obtain anything more, went away very 
ill satisfied, and fearing that he had been 
fooled. Nevertheless, having despatched 
the other drawings to the Pope, with the 
names of those who had done them, he 
sent that of Giotto also, relating the 
mode in which he had made his circle, 
without moving his arm and without 
compasses ; from which the Pope, and 
such of the courtiers as were well versed 
in the subject, perceived how far Giotto 
surpassed all the other painters of his 
time. This incident, ee known, 
gave rise to the proverb, still used in 
1elation to people of dull wits,—7 se 
prritondo che lO di Grotto; the signifi- 
cance of which consists in the double 
meaning of the word ‘tondo,’ which is 
used in the Tuscan for slowness of in- 
tellect and heaviness of comprehension, 
as well as for an exact circle. The pro- 
verb has besides an interest from the 
circumstance which gave it birth... . 
‘It is said that Giotto, when he was 
still a boy, and studying with Cimabue, 
once painted a fly on tire nose ofa figure 
on which Cimabue himself was employed, 
and this so naturally, that, when the 
master returned to continue his work, 
he believed it to be real, and lifted his 
hand more than once to drive it away 
before he should go on with the paint- 


ing.” 

Macaca: Decameron, V1.5, tells this 
tale of Giotto :— 

‘‘As it often happens that fortune hides 
under the meanest trades in life the 
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atest vitves, which has been proved 

y Parapinea; so are the greatest ge- 
niuses found frequently lodged by Nature 
in the most deformed and misshapen 
bodies, which was verified in two of our 
own citizens, as [am now going to relate. 
For the one, who was called Forese da 
Rabatta, being a little deformed mortal, 
with a flat Dutch face, worse than any 
of the family of the Baronci, yet was he 
esteemed by most men a repository of 
the civil law. And the other, whose 
same was Giotto, had such a prodigious 
fancy, that there was nothing in Nature, 
the parent ef all things, but he could 
imitate it with his pencil so well, and 
draw it so like, as to deceive our very 
senses, imagining‘that to be the very 
thing itself which was only his painting : 
therefore, having brought that art again 
to light, which had lain buried for many 
ages under the errors of such as aimed 
more to captivate the eyes of the ignorant, 
than to please the understandings of 
those who were really judges, he may be 
deservedly called one of the lights and 
oe of our city, and the rather as 
ing master of his art, notwithstanding 
his modesty would never suffer himself 
to be so esteemed ; which honour, though 
rejected by him, displayed itself in him 
with the greater lustre, as it was so 
eagerly usurped by others less knowing 
than himself, and by many also who had 
all their knowledge from him. But 
though his excellence in his profession 
was so wonderful, yet as to his person 
and aspect he had no way the advantage 
of Signor Forese. To come then to my 
story. These two worthies had each his 
country-seat at Mugello, and Forese 
being gone thither in the vacation time, 
and riding upon an unsightly steed, 


chanced to meet there with Gictto; who; . 


was no better equipped than himself, 
when they returned together to Florence. 
Travelling slowly along, as they were 
able to yo no faster, they were overtaken 
by a preat shower of rain, and forced to 
take shelter in a poor man’s house, who 
was well known to them both; and, as 
there was no appearance of the weather’s 
clearing up, and each being desirous of 
getting home that night, they borrowed 
two old, rusty cloaks, and two rusty hats, 
and they proceeded on their journey, 





After they had gotten a good part of 
their way, thoroughly wet, and covered 
with dirt and mire, which their two 
shuffling steeds had thrown upon them, 
and which by no means improved their 
looks, it began to clear up at last, and 
they, who had hitherto said but little to 
each other, now turned to discourse to- 
gether ; whilst Forese, riding along and 
listening to Giotto, who was excellent at 
telling a story, began at last to view him 
attentively from head to foot, and, seeing 
him in that wretched, dirty pickle, with- 
out having any regard to himself he fell 
a laughing, and said, ‘ Do you suppose, 
Giotto, if a stranger were to meet with 
you now, who had never seen you before, 
that he would imagine you to be the 
best painter in the world, as you really 
are?’ Giotto readily replied, ‘ Yes, sir, 
I believe he might think so, if, looking 
at you at the same time, he would ever 
conclude that you had learned your A, 
B, C.’ At this Forese was sensible of 
his mistake, finding himself well paid in 
his own coin.” 

Another story of Giotto may be found 
in Sacchetti, Nov. 75. 

97. Probably Dante’s friend, Guido 
Cavalcanti, /#/. X. Note 63; and Guido 
Guinicelli, Purze. XX VI. Note 92, whom 
he calls 





** The father 
Of me and of my betters, who had ever 
Practised the sweet and gracwus rhymes of 
love.” 

99. Some commentators suppose that 
Dante hem: refers to himself. He more 
probably ‘is speaking only in general 
terms, without particular reference to 
any one. 

103. Ben Jonson, Ode on the Death 
of Sir H. Morison :— 

** Te is not growing like a tree 
In bulk duth make men better be, 
Or standing long an oak, three hundred yeas 
To fall a Jog at last, dry, bald, and sear ; 
lily ofa day 
Is fairer far in May, 
Although tt fall and die that night ; 
It was the plant aud flower of hight.” 


10§. The babble of childhood ; fafpo 
for pane, bread, and dindi for danert, 
money. 

Halliwell, Dic. of Arch. and Prow. 
Words: ““DINDERS, small coins of the 
Lower Empire, found at Wroxeter.” 
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108. The revolution of the fixed stars, 


138. Spenser, Faery Queene, VI. c. 7; 


according to the Ptolemaic theory, which | st. 22 :— 
was also Dante’s, was thirty-six thousand | « 476 therewith much abashed and affray 


years. 

109. ‘Who goes so slowly,” inter- 
prets the Oftzmo. 

112. At the battle of Monte Aperto. 
see /nf. X. Note 86, 

118. Ifenry Vaughan, Sacred Poems : 
**O holy ho i ili 

2 tog adh hei 
These are your walks, and you have showed 


them me 
To kindle my cold love!” 


And Milton, Sams. Avgom., 185 :— 


‘* Apt words have power to swage 
The tumours of a troubled mind.’’ 


121. A haughty and ambitious noble- 
man of Siena, who led the Sienese 
troops at the battle of Monte Aperto. 
Afterwards, when the Sienese were 
routed by the Ilorentines at the battle of 
Colle in the Val d’ Elsa, (Purg. XIU. 
Note 115,) he was taken prisoner ‘‘ and 
his head was cut off,” says Villani, VII. 
31, ‘‘and carried through all the camp 
fixed upon a lance. And well was ful- 
filled the prophecy and revelation which 
the devil had made to him, by means of 
necromancy, but which he did not 
understand ; for the devil, being con- 
strained to tell how he would succeed in 
that battle, mendaciously answered, and 
said: ‘Thou shalt go forth and fight, 
thou shalt conquer not die in the battle, 
and thy head shall be highest in the 
camp.’ And he, believing from these 
words that he should be victérious, and 
believing that he should be lord over all, 
did not put a i after ‘not? (cinceral 
no, morrai, thou shalt conquer not, thou 
shalt die). And therefore it is great 
folly to put faith in the devil’s advice. 

his Messer Provenzano was a great 
man in Siena after his victory at Monte 
Aperto, and led the whole city, and all 
the Ghibelline party of Tuscany made 
him their chief, and he was very pre- 
sumptuous in his will.” 

The humility which saved him was 
his seating himself at a little table in the 
public square of Siena, called the Campo, 
and begging money of all passers to pay 
the ransom of a friend who had been 
taken prisoner by Charles of Anjou, as 
here narrated by Dante. 


Began to tremble every limbe and vaine.’ 


141. A prophecy of Dante’s bani:h- 
ment and poverty and humiliation. 





CANTO XIL 


1. In the first part of this canto the 
same subject is continued, with examples 
of pride humbled, sculptured on the 
pavement, upon which the pioud are 
doomed to gaze as they go with their 
heads bent down beneath their heavy 
burdens, 

‘* So that they may behold their evil ways.” 

Iiad, XIII. 700 ? “And Ajax, the 
swift son of Oileus, never at all stood 
apart from the Telamonian Ajax; but 
as in a fallow field two dark bullocks, 
possessed of equal spirit, drag the com- 
pacted plough, and much sweat breaks 
out about the roots of their horns, and 
the well-polished yoke alone divides 
them, stepping along the furrow, and 
the plough cuts up the bottom of the 
soil, so they, joined together, stood very 
near to each other.” 

3. In Italy a pedagogue is not only a 
teacher, but literally a leader of children, 
and goes from house to house collecting 
his little flock, which he brings home 
again after school. 

Galatians iil, 24: ‘* The law was our 
schoolmaster (Paidagogos) to bring us 
unto Christ,” 

17. ‘fombs under tht pavement in the 
aisles of churches, in contradistinction 
to those built aloft against the walls. 

25. The reader will not fail to mark 
the artistic structure of the passage from 
this to the sixty-third line. First there 
are four stanzas beginning, ‘‘I saw #” 
then four beginning, ‘'O;” then four 
beginning, ‘‘ Displayed;” and then a 
asa which resumes and unites them 
all. 

27. Lukex. 18: ‘I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.” 

Milton, Parad. Lost, I. 44 :— 

** Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from the ethereal sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
‘Tu bottomless perdition, there to dwell 


In adamantine chains and penal fire, 
Who durst defy the Omnipotent to arms,” 


! > 
contrat ttn Sek an 


28. liad, I. 403: ‘“‘Him of the 
hundred hands, whom the gods call 
Eriareus. and all men Aégzon.” /uf 
XXI. Note 98. 

He was struck by the thunderbolt of 
Jove, or by a shaft of Apollo, at the 
vattle of Flegra. ‘‘Ugly medley of 
sacred and profane, of revealed truth 
and fiction!” exclaims Venturi. 

31. Thymbreeus, a surname of Apollo, 
from his temple in Thymbra., 

34. Nimrod, who ‘‘ began to be a 
mighty one in the earth,” and _ his 
“tower whose top may reach unto 
heaven.” , 

Genesis xi. 8: ‘So the Lord scattered 
them abroad from thence upon the face 
of all the earth; f&nd they left to build 
the city. Therefore is the name of it 
called Babel; because the Lord did 
there contound the language of all the 
earth, and from thence did the Lord 
scatter them abroad upon the face of all 
the earth.” 

See also /#f. XXXI. Note 77. 

36. Lombardi proposes in this line to 
read “‘together” instead of ‘‘ proud; ” 
which Biagioli thinks is ‘changing a 
beautiful diamond for a bit of lead ; and 
stupid is he who accepts the change.” 

37. Among the Greek epigrams is 
one on Niobe, which runs as follows :— 





** This sepulchre within it has no corse ; 
This corse without here has no sepulchre, 
But to itself is sepulchre and corse.” 


- Ovid, <Aletamorph., VI.,, Croxall’s 
ri— 


** Widowed and childless, lamentable state ! 
A doleful sight, among the dead she sate ; 
Hardened with woes, a statue of despair, 
To every breath of wind unmoved her hair ; 
Her cheek still reddening, but its colour dead, 
Ree her eyes, and set within her head, 

o more her pliant tongue its motion keeps, 
But stands congealed within her frozen lips. 
Stagnate and dull, within her purple veins, 
Its current stopped, the lifeless blood remains, 
Her feet their usual offices refuse, 

Her arms and neck their graceful gestures 


lose: 

Action and life from every part are gone, 

And even her entrails turn to solid stone ; 

Yet still she weeps, and whirled by stormy 
winds, 

sore tbo gh the air, her native country 


Gs 5 
There fixed, she stands upon a bleaky hill, 
There Peal marble cheeks eternal tears 
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poet, 


39. Homer, Jéiad, XXIV. 604, 
makes them but twelve. ‘‘ Twelve chil- 
dren perished in her halls, six daughters 
and six blooming sons; these Apollo 
slew from his silver bow, enraged with 
Niobe ; and those Diana, delighting in 
arrows, because she had deemdd herself 
equal to the beautiful-checked Latona. 
She said that Latona had borne only 
two, but she herself had borne many ; 
nevertheless those, though but two, 
exterminated all these.” 

But Ovid, Afetamorph., VI., says :— 


** Seven are my daughters of a form divine, 
: : ; Le hornae? | 
With seven fair sons, an indefective line.’ 





40. 1 Samuel xxxi. 4, 5: ‘‘ Then said 
Saul unto his armour-bearer, Draw thy 
sword and thrust me through therewith, 
lest these uncircumcised come and thrust 
me through and abuse me. But his 
armour-bearer would not, for he was 
sore afraid; therefore Saul took a sword, 
and fell upon it. And when his armour- 
bearer saw that Saul was dead, he fell 
likewise upon his sword, and died with 
him.” 

42. 2 Samuel i. 21: ‘* Ye mountains 
of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 
let there be rain upon you.” 

43. Arachne, daughter of Idmon the 
ae of Colophon. Ovid, Afetamorph., 

I. :— 


* One at the loom so excellently skilled, 
That to the goddess she refused to yicld 
Low was her birth, and small her native town, 
She from her art alone obtained renown. 


Nor would! the work, when finished, please so 
much, 
As, while she wrought, to view each graceful 


touch ; 
Whether the shapeless wool in balls she 
wound, 
Or with quick motion turned the spindle 
round, 
Or with her pencil drew the neat design, 
Pallas her mistress shone in every line. 
This the proud maid with scornful air denies, 
And even the goddess at her work defies ; 
Disowns her heavenly mistress every hour, 
Nor asks her aid, nor deprecates her power, 
Let us, she cries, but to a trial come, 
And if she conquers, let her fix my doom.” 


It was rather an unfair trial of skill, 
at the end of which Minerva, getti 
angry, struck Arachne on the forehea 
with her shuttle of box-wood. 


“The unhappy maid, impatient of the wrong, 
Down from a beam her injured person hung j 
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When Pallas, pitying her wretched state, 
At once prevented and pronounced her fate: 
* Live ; but depend, vile wretch !’ the goddess 








cri 

‘ Doomed in suspense for ever to be tied ; 

That all your race, to utmost date of time, 

May feel the vengeance and detest the crime.’ 
Then going off, she sprinkled her with juice 

Which leaves of baneful aconite produce. : 

Pouched 7a the poisonous drug, her flowing 


air 
Fell to the ground and left her temples bare ; 
Her usual Patires vanished from their place, 
Her body lessened all, but most her face. 
Her slender fingers, hanging on each side 
With many joints, the use of legs supplied ; 
A spider’s bag the rest, from which she gives 
A thread, and still by constant weaving lives.” 


46. In the revolt of the Ten Tribes. 
1 Kings xii. 18: ‘Then King Reho- 
boam sent Adoram, who was over the 
tribute ; and all Israel stoned him with 
stones, that he died; therefore King 
Rehohboam made speed to get him up to 
his chariot, to flee to Jerusalem.” 

50. Amphiaraiis, the soothsayer, fore- 
seeing his own death if he went to the 
Theban war, concealed himself, to avoid 
going. His wife Eriphyle, bribed by a 
‘‘polden necklace set with diamonds,” 
betrayed to her brother Adrastus his 
hiding-place, and Amphiaraiis, depart- 
ing, charged his son Alcmeon to kill 
Eriphyle as soon as he heard of his 
death. 

Ovid, Ahéamorph., IX. i— 


“The son shall bathe his hands in parent's 


blood, 
And in one act be both unjust and good.” 


Statius, 7%ed., IT. 355, Lewis’s Tr. :-— 


« Fair Eriphyle the rich gift beheld, 
And her sick breast with secret envy swelled. 
Not the late omens and. the well-known tale 
To cure her vain ambition aught avail. 
© had the wretch by self-experience known 
The future woes and sorrows not her own! 
But es decrees her wretched spouse must 

eed 


And the son’s frenzy clear the mother’s deed.” 


53. /sazah xxxvii. 38: ** And it came 
to pass, as he was worshipping in the 
house of Nisroch his god, that Adram- 
melech and Sharezer, his sons, smote 
him with the sword; and they escaped 
into the land of Armenia, and Esarhad- 
don, his son, reigned in his stead.” 

56. /Zerodotus, Book J. Ch. 214, 
Rawlinson’s Tr.: ‘‘ Tomyris, when she 
found that Cyrus paid no heed to her 





got 





advice, collected all the forces of her 
kingdom, and gave him battle. Of all 
the combats in which the barbarians have 
engaged among themselves, I reckon this 
to have been the fiercest. .... The 
greater part of the army of the Persians 
was destroyed, and Cyrus himself fell, 
after reigning nine and twenty years. 
Search was made among the slain, by 
order of the queen, for the body of 
Cyrus, and when it was found, she took 
a skin, and filling it full of human blood, 
she dipped the head of Cyrus in the 
gore, saying, as she thus insulted the 
corse, ‘I live and have conquered thee 
in fight, and yet by thee,am I ruined ; 
for thou tookest my son with guile ; but 
thus I make good my threat, and give 
thee thy fill of blodd.’ Of the many 
different accounts which are given of the 
death of Cyrus, this which I have 
followed appears to be the most worthy 
of credit.” 

59. After Judith had slain Holofernes. 
Judith xv. 1: ‘And when they that 
were in the tents heard, they were 
astonished at the thing that was done. 
And fear and trembling fell upon them, 
so that there was no man that durst 
abide in the sight of his neighbour, but, 
rushing out altogether, they fled into 
every way of the plain and of the hill 
country..... Now when the children 
of Israel heard it, they all fell upon 
them with one consent, and slew them 
unto Chobai.” 

61. This tercet unites the ‘‘I saw,” 
“*O,” and ‘ Displayed,” of the preced- 
ing passage, and binds the whole as with 
a selvage. 

67. Ruskin, Afod. Painters, II. 19: 
‘*There was probably never a period in 
which the influence of art over the minds 
of men seemed to depend less on its 
merely zmitative power, than the close of 
the thirteenth century. No painting or 
sculpture at that time reached more than 
a rude resemblance of reality. Its 
despised perspective, imperfect chiaros- 
curo, and unrestrained flights of fantastic 
imagination, separated the artist’s work 
from nature by an interval which there 
was no attempt to disguise, and little to 
diminish. And yet, at this very period, 
the greatest poet of that, or perhaps al 
any other age, and the attached frierd of 
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its greatest painter, who must over and 
over again have held full and free con- 
versation with him respecting the ob- 
jects of his art, speaks in the following 
terms of painting, supposed to be carried 
to its highest perfection :— 


* Qual di pennel fu maestro, e di stile 
Che nitraesse I’ ombre, e i tratti, ch’ ivi 
Mirar farieno uno ingegno sottile. 
Mori ht morti, e i vivi parean vivi: 
Non vide me’ di me, chi vide il vero, 
Quant’ io calcai, fin che chinato giv.’ 


Dante has here clearly no other idea of 
the highest art than that it should bring 
back, as in a mirror or vision, the aspect 
of things pass d or absent. The scenes 
of which he speaks are, on the pave- 
ment, for ever represented by angelic 
power, so that the souls which traverse 
this circle of the rock may see them, as 
if the years of the world had been rolled 
back, and they again stood beside the 
actors in the moment of action, Nor do 
I think that Dante’s authority is 
absolutely necessary to compel us to 
admit that such art as this mzg/t indeed 
be the highest possible. | Whatever 
delight we may have been in the habit 
of taking in pictures, if it were but truly 
offered to us to remove at our will the 
canvas from the frame, and in lieu of it 
to behold, fixed for ever, the image of 
some of those mighty scenes which it 
has been our way to make mere themes 
for the artist’s fancy,—if, for instance, 
we could again behold the Magdalene 
receiving her ardon at Christ’s feet, or 
the disciples ane with him at-the table 
of Emmaus,—and this not feebly nor 
fancifully, but as if some silver mirror, 
that had leaned against the wall of the 
chamber, had been miraculously com- 
manded to retain for ever the colours 
that had flashed upon it for an instant, —- 
would we not part with our picture, 
Titian’, or Veronese’s though it might 
be?” 

81. The sixth hour of the day, or 
noon of the second day. 

102. Florence is here called ironically 
*‘the well guided” or well governed. 
Rubaconte is the name of the most 
easterly of the bridges over the Arno, 
and takes its name from Messer Ruba- 
conte, who was Podesta of Florence in 
1236, when this bridge was built. 
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Above it on the hill stands the church of 
San Miniato, This is the hill which 
Michael Angelo fortified in the siege of 
Florence. In early times it was climbed 
by stairways. 

105. In the good old days, before any 
one had falsified the ledger of the public 
accounts, or the standard of measure. 
In Dante’s time a certain Messer Niccola 
tore out a leaf from the public records, 
to conceal some villany of his; anda 
certain Messer Durante, a custom-house 
officer, ‘diminished the salt-measure by 
one stave. This is again alluded to, Pas. 
XVI. 105. 

110. Alatthew v. 3: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit : for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

It must be observed that all the Latin 
lines in Dante should be chanted with an 
equal stress on cach syllable, in order to 
make them rhythmical. 





CANTO NXIIL 


1, The Second Circle, or Cornice, 
where is punished the sin of Envy; of 
which St. Augustine says: ‘‘ Envy is 
the hatred of another’s felicity; in 
respect of superiors, because they are 
not equal to them ; in respect of infcriors, 
lest they should be equal to them; in 
respect of equals, because they are equal 
to them. hrough envy proceeded the 
fall of the world, and the death of 
Christ.” 

9. The livid colour of Envy. 

14. The gnilitary precision with which 
Virgil faces to the right is Homeric. 
poe says that Dante expresses it 
“after his own fashion, that is, entirely 
new and different from mundane custom.” 

16. Buethius, Cons. 247/,, V. Met. 2: 


‘* Him the Sun, then, rightly call,— 
God who sees and lightcns all.” 


29. Fohn it. 3: “fAnd when they 
wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith 
unto him, They have no wine.” 

Iexamples are first given of the virtue 
opposite the vice here punished. These 
are but ‘‘ airy tongues that syllable men’s 
names ;” and it must not be supposed 
that the persons alluded to are actually 
passing in the air. 

33. The name of Orestes js heyg 
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shouted on account of the proverbial 
friendship between him ‘hnd Pylades. 
When Orestes was condemned to death, 
Pylades tried to take his place, exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘I am Orestes,” 

36. Matthew v. 44: ‘* But I say unto 
you, Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you.” 

39. See Canto XIV, 147. 

42. The neat stairway leading from 
the second to the third circle. 

51. The Litany of All Saints. 

gz. Latian for Italian. 

109. A Sienese lady living in banish- 
ment at Colle, where from a tower she 
witnessed the battle between her towns- 
men and the Florentines. ‘‘ Sapia hated 
the Sienese,” says Benvenuto, #* and 
placed herself at a window not far from 
the field of battle, waiting the issue with 
anxiety, and desiring the rout and ruin 
of her own people. Her desires being 
verified by the entire discomfiture of the 
Sienese, and the death of their captain,” 
(Provenzan Salvani, see Canto XI. Note 
121,) ‘‘exultant and almost beside her- 
self, she lifted her bold face to heaven, 
and cried, ‘ Now, O God, do with me 
what thou wilt, do me all the harm thou 
canst ; now my prayers are answered, 
and I die content.’ ” 

110. Gower, Canfes, Amant., II. :— 


** Whan I have sene another blithe 
Of love and hadde a goodly chere, 
Ethna, which brenneth yere by yere, 
Was thanne nought so hote as 
Of thilke sore which prively 
Mine hertes thought withinne brenneth.” 


114. Convito, IV. 23: ‘‘ Every effect, 
in so far as it is effect, receiveth the like- 
ness of its cause, as far as it can retain it. 
Therefore, inasmuch as our life, as has 
been said, and likewise that of every 
living creature here below, is caused by 
the heavens, and the heavens reveal 
themselves to all these effects, not in 
complete circle, but in part thereof, so 
must its movement needs be above; and 
as an arch retains all lives nearly, (and, 


I say, retains those of men as well as of 


other living creatures,) ascending and 
curving, they must be in the similitude 
of an arch. Returning then to our life, 
pf which it is now question, I say that 


403 


it proceeds in the image of this arch, 
ascending and descending.” 

122, The warm days near the end of 
January are still called in Lombardy / 
poe della merla, the days of the black- 

ird ; from an old legend, that once in 
the sunny weather a blackbird sang, ‘I 
fear thee no more, O Lord, for the winter 
is over.” 

128. Peter Pettignano, or Pettinajo, 
was a holy hermit, who saw visions and 
wrought miracles at Siena. Forsyth, 
ftaly, 149, describing the festival of the 
Assumption in that city in 1802, says :-—— 

‘<Fhe Pope had reserved for this great 
festival the Beatification® of Peter, a 
Sienese comb-maker, whom the Church 
had neglected to canqnize till now. Poor 
Peter was honoured with all the solem- 
nity of music, high-mass, and officiati 
cardinal, a florid panegyric, pictur 
angels bearing his tools to heaven, and 
combing their own hair as they soared ; 
but he received five hundred years ago a 
greater honour than all, a verse of praise 
from Dante.” 

138. Dante’s besetting sin was not 
envy, but pnde. 

144. On the other side of the world. 

153. The vanity of the Sienese is also 
spoken of Jif’ XXX. 123. 

152. Talamone is a seaport in the 
Maremma, ‘‘ many times abandoned by 
its inhabitants,”’ says the Offimo, ‘‘on 
account of the malaria. The town is 
utterly in ruins ; but as the harbour is 
deep, and would be of great utility if the 
place were inhabited, the Sicnese have 
spent much money in repainng it many 
times, and bringing in inhabitants ; it is 
of little use, for the malaria prevents the 
increase of population.” 

Talamone is the ancient Telamon, 
where Marius landed on his return from 
Africa. 

153. The Dianaisasubterrancan river, 
which the Sienese were in search of for 
many years to supply the city with water. 
‘* They never have been able to find it,” 
says the Oftimo, ‘‘and yet they still 
hope.” In Dante’s time it was evidently 
looked upon as an idle dream. To the 
credit of the Sienese be it said, they per- 
severed, and finally succeeded in obtain- 
ing the water so patiently sought for. 
The FPoswo Diana, or Diana's Well, is 





ie 


still to be secn at the Convent of the 
Carmen. 

154. The admirals who go to Tala- 
mone to superintend the works will lose 
there more than their hope, namely, their 
lives. 








CANTO NIV. 


1. The subject of the preceding canto 
is here continued. Compare the intro- 
ductory lines with those of Canto V. 

7. These two spirits prove to be Guido 
del Duca and Rinieri da Calboli. 

17. A mountain in the Apennines, 
north-east of* Florence, from which the 
Arno takes its rise. Ampere, Voyage 
Dantesque, p. 244, thus describes this 
region of the Val d’ Amo. ‘* Farther on 
is another tower, the tower of Porciano, 
which is said to have been inhabited by 
Dante. From there I had still to climb 
the summits of the Falterona. I started 
towards midnight in order to arrive be- 
fore sunrise. I said to myself, How 
many times the poet, whose footprints 
I am following, has wandered in these 
mountains! It was by these little alpine 
paths that he came and went, on his 
way to friends in Romayna or friends in 
Urbino, his heart agitated with a hope 
that was never to be fulfilled. I figured 
to myself Dante walking with a guide 
under the light of the stars, receiving all 
the impressions produced by wild and 
weather- beaten regions, steep roads, deep 
valleys, and the accidents of a long and 
difficult route, impressions which he 
would transfer to his poem. It is enough 
to have read this poem to be certain 
that its author has travelled much, has 
wandered much. Dante really walks 
with Virgil. He fatigues himself with 
climbing, he stops to take breath, he 
uses his hands when feet are insufficient. 
He gets lost, and asks the way. 
observes the height of the sun and 
stars. In a word, one finds the habits 
and souvenirs of the traveller in every 
verse, or rather at every step of his poetic 
pilgrimage. 

** Dante has certainly climbed the top 
of the Falterona. It 1s upon this sum- 
mit, from which all the Valley of the 
Arno is embraced, that one should read 
the singular imprecation which the poet 
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has uttered against this whole valley. 
He follows the course of the river, and 
as he advances marks every place he 
comes to with fierce invective. The far- 
ther he goes, the more his hate redoubles 
in viokence and bitterness. It is a piece 
of topographical satire, of which I know 
no other example.” 

32. The Apennines, whose long chain 
ends in Calabria, opposite Cape Peloro 
in Sicily. £neid, II. 410, Davidson's 
Tr. :— 


‘But when, after setting out, the wind 
shall waft you to the Sicilian coast, and 
the straits of narrow Pelorus shall open 
wider to the eye, veer to the land on the 
left, and to the sea on the left, by a long 
circuit ; fly the right both sea and shore. 
These lands, they say, once with violence 
and vast desolation convulsed, (such revo- 
lutions a Jong course of time is able to 
produce,) slipped asunder; when in con- 
tinuity both lands were one, the sea 
rushed impetuously between, and by its 
waves tore the Italian side from that of 
Sicily ; and with a narrow frith runs 
between the fields and cities separated 
by the shores. Scylla guards the nght 
side, implacable Charybdis the left, and 
thrice with the deepest eddies of its gulf 
swallows up the vast billows, headlong 
in, and again spouts them out by turns 
high into the air, and lashes the stars 
with the waves.” 

And Lucan, Jars., IL:— 


** And stil we see on fair Sicilia’s sands 
Where part of Apennine Pelorus stands.” 


And SHelley, Ode to Liberty :— 


* (er the hit wases every /Eolian isle 
From Pithecusa to Pelorus 
Howls, and leaps, and glares in chorus.” 


40. When Dante wrote this invective 
agninst the inhabitants of the Val d’ Arno, 


| he probably had in mind the Oe 
He} passage of Bocthius, Cons. Phil, IV, 


Pros. 3, Ridpath’s Tr. :-— 

**Vence it again follows, that every 
thing which strays from what is good 
ceases to be ; the wicked therefore must 
cease to be what they were; but that 
they were formerly men, their human 
shape, which still remains, testifies. By 
degenerating into wickedness, then, they 
must cease to be men. But as virtue 
alone can exalt a man above what i 
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human, so it is on the contrary evident, 
that vice, as it divests him of his nature, 
must sink him below humanity; you 
ought therefore by no means to consider 
him as a man whom vice has rendered 
vicious. Tell me, What difference is 
there betwixt a wolf who lives by rapine, 
and a robber whom the desire of ano- 
ther’s wealth stimulates to commit all 
manner of violence? Is there anything 
that bears a stronger resemblance to a 
wrathful dog who barks at passengers, 
than a man whose dangerous tongue at- 
tacks all the world ? What is liker to a 
fox than a cheat, who spreads his snares 
in secret to undermine and ruin you? to 
a lion, than a furious man who is always 
ready to devour you? to a deer, than a 
coward who is afraid of his own shadow? 
to an ass, than a mortal who is slow, 
dull, and indolent? to the birds of the 
air, than a man volatile and inconstant ? 
and what, in fine, is a debauchee who is 
immersed in the lowest sensual gratifi- 
cations, but a hog who wallows in the 
mire? Upon the whole, it is an unques- 
tionable truth that a man who forsakes 
virtue ceases to be a man; and, as it is 
impossible that he can ascend in the scale 
of beings, he must of necessity degenerate 
and sink into a beast.” 

43. The people of Casentino. Forsyth, 
italy, p. 126:— 

** On returning down to the Casentine, 
we could trace along the Arno the mis- 
chief which followed a late attempt ‘to 
clear some Apennines of their woods. 
Most of the soil, which was then loosened 
from the roots and washed doWn by the 
torrents, lodged in this plain; and left 
immense beds of sand and large rolling 
stones on the very spot where Dante de- 
scri 

* Li ruscelletti che de’ verdi calli 

Del Casentin discendon giuso in Arno, 
Facendo i lor canali ¢ freddi ¢ molli.’ 

**T was surprised to find so large a 
town as Bibbiena in a country devoid of 
manufactures, remote from public roads, 
and even deserted by its landholders ; 
for the Niccolini and Vecchietti, who 
possess most of this district, prefer the 
obscurer pleasures of Florence to their 
palaces and pre-eminence here. The 
only commodity which the Casentines 

e in is pork. Signore Baglione, a 
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gentleman at whose house I slept here. 
ascribed the superior flavour of theis 
hams, which are esteemed the best in 
Italy and require no cooking, to the dry- 
ness of the air, the absence of stagnant 
water, and the quantity of chestnuts 
oe to their hogs. Bibbiena has been 
ong renowned for its chestnuts, which 
the peasants dry in a kiln, grind into a 
sweet flour, and then convert into bread, 
cakes, and polenta.” 

46. The people of Arezzo. Forsyth, 
ftaly, p. 128 :— 

‘* The Casentines were no favourites 
with Dante, who confounds the men with 
their hogs. Yet, following the divine 
poet down the Amo, we came to a race 
still more forbidding. The Aretine pea- 
sants seem to inherit*the coarse, surly 
visages of their ancestors, whom he 
styles ottol:, Meeting one girl, who 
appeared more cheerful than her neigh- 
bours, we asked her how far it was 
from Arezzo, and received for answer, 
‘Quanto <8.’ 

‘* The valley widened as we advanced, 
and when Arezzo appeared, the river left 
us abruptly, wheeling off from its environs 
at a sharp angle, which Dante converts 
into a snout, and points disdainfully 
against the currish race... . . 

‘*On entering the Val di Chiana, we 
passed through a peasantry more civil 
and industrious than their Aretine neigh- 
bours. One poor girl, unlike the last 
whom we accosted, was driving a laden 
ass, bearing a billet of wood on her head, 
spinning with the rocca, and singing as 

e went on. Others were returning 
with their sickles from the fields which 
they had reaped in the Maremma, to 
their own harvest on the hills. That 
contrast which struck me in the man- 
ners of two cantons so near as Cortona 
to Arezzo, can only be a vestige of their 
ancient rivality while separate republics. 
Men naturally dislike the very virtues 
of their enemies, and affect qualities 
as remote from theirs as they can well 
defend.” 

50. The Florentines. 

53. The Pisans. 

57. At the close of these vitupera- 
tions, perhaps to soften the sarcasm by 
making it more general, Benvenuto ap- 
pends this uote: ‘What Dante says af 
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the inhabitants of the Val d’ Arno might 
be said of the greater part of the Ita- 
ligns, nay, of the world. Dante, being 
once asked why he had put more Chris- 
tians than Gentiles into Hell, replied, 
* Because I have known the Christians 
better.’ ” 

58. Messer Fulcierida Calboliof Forli, 
nephew of Rinieri. He was Podesta of 
Florence in 1302, and, being bribed by 
the Neri, had many of the Bianchi put to 
death. 

64. Florence, the habitation of these 
wolves, left so stripped by Fulcieri, on 
his retiring from office, that it will be long 
in recovering, its former prosperity. 

81. Guido del Duca of Brettinoro, near 
Forli, in Romagna; nothing remains 
but the name Ee and his companion 
Rinieri were ‘‘ gentlemen of worth, if they 
had not been burned up with envy.” 

87. On worldly goods, where selfish- 
ness excludes others ; in contrast with the 
spiritual, which increase by being shared. 
See Canto XV. 45. 

88. Rinieri da Calboli. ‘‘ He was 
very famous,” says the O¢f:mo, and his- 
tory says no more. Inthe Cento Novelle 
a ntiche, Nov. 44, Roscoe’s Tr., he figures 

Us :— 

‘*A certain knight was one day en- 
treating a lady whom he loved to smile 
upon his wishes, and among other deli- 
cate arguments which he pressed upon 
her was that of his own superior wealth, 
he and accomplishments, espe- 
cially when compared with the merits 
of her own liege-lord, ‘whose extreme 
ugliness, madam,’ he continued, ‘I think 
I need not insist upon.’ Her husband, 
who overheard this compliment from the 
place of his concealment, immediately 
replied, ‘ Pray, sir, mend your own 
manners, and do not vilify other peopie.’ 
The name of the plain gentleman was 
Lizio di Valbona, and Messer Rinieri da 
Calvoli that of the other.” 

92. In Romagna, which is bounded by 
the Po, the Apennines, the Adriatic, and 
the river Keno, that passes near Bologna. 

93. For study ant pleasure. 

97. Of Lizio and Manardi the O¢tmo 
says: ‘‘ Messer Lizio di Valbona, a 
courteous gentleman, in order to give 
a dinner at Forll, sold half his silken 
bedquilt for sixty florins. Arrigo Manardi 
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was of Brettinoro ; he was a gentleman 
full of courtesy and honour, was fond 
of entertaining guests, made presents of 
robes and horses, loved honourable men, 
and all his life was devoted to largess 
and good living.” 

The marriage of Riccardo Manardi 
with Lizio’s daughter Caterina is the 
subject of one of the tales of the Deca- 
meron, V. 4 Pietro Dante says, that, 
when Lizio was told of the death of his 
dissipated son, he replied, ‘‘ It is no news 
to me, he never was alive.” 

98. Of Pier Traversaro the Oftimo 
says: ‘‘ He was of Raveuna, a man of 
most gentle blood ;” and of Guido di 
Carpigna: ‘‘ He was of Montefeltro, 
eee Most of the time he hved at 
Brettinoro, and surpassed all others in 
generosity, loved for the sake of loving, 
and lived handsomely.” 

too. ‘‘ This Messer Fabbro,”’ says the 
Ott:mo, ‘was born of low parents, 
and lived so generously that the author 
(Dante) says there never was his like in 
Bologna.” 

1o1. The O¢timoagain: ‘‘ This Messer 
Bernardino, son of Fosco, a farmer, and 
of humble occupation, became so excel- 
lent by his good works, that he was an 
honour to Faenza ; and he was named 
with praise, and the old grandces were 
not ashamed to visit him, to see his mag- 
nificence, and to hear his pleasant jests.” 

04. Guido da Prata, from the village 
of that name, between Faenza and For, 
and Ugolin d’ Azzo of Faenza, according 
tothe same authority, though ‘‘of humble 
birth, rosé to such great honour, that, 
leaving their native places, they associated 
with the noblemen before mentioned.” 

106, Frederick Tignoso was a gentle- 
man of Rimini, living in Brettinoro, ‘‘A 
man of great mark,” says Buti, ‘‘ with 
his band of friends.” According to Ben- 
venuto, ‘‘he had beautiful blond hair, 
and was called tégxoso (the scurvy fel- 
low) by way of antiphrase.” The O¢tinta 
A tiger of him as follows: ‘ He avoided 
the city as much as possible, as a place 
hostile to gentlemen, but when he was 
in it, he kept open house,”’ 

107. Ancient and honourable families 
of Ravenna. There is a story of them ig 
the Decameron, Gior. V. Nov. 8, which 
is too long to quote. Upon this tale ly 
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founded Dryden’s poem of 7heodore and | “ me cults shapes and beckoning shadows dire, 


Hfonoria. 
109. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, I. 1 :— 


‘* The dames, the cavaliers, the arms, the loves, 
The courtesies, the daring deeds I sing.” 


112. Brettinoro, now Bertinoro, is a 
small town in Romagna, between Forli 
anid Cesena, in which lived many of the 
families that have just been mentioned. 
The hills about it are still celebrated for 
their wines, as its inhabitants were in 
old times for their hospitality. The fol- 
lowing anecdote is told of them by the 
Ottimo, and also in nearly the same 
words in the Cento Nouvelle Antiche, 
Nov. 89 :— 

‘*Among other laudable customs of 
the nobles of Brettinoro was that of 
hospitality, and their not permitting any 
man in the town to keep an inn for 
money. But there was a stone column 
in the middle of the town,” (upon which 
were rings or knockers, as if all the 
front-doors were there represented), 
‘and to this, as soon as a stranger 
made his appearance, he was conducted, 
and to one of the rings hitched his horse 
or hung his hat upon it; and thus, as 
chance decreed, he was taken to the 
house of the gentleman to whom the 
ring belonged, and honoured according 
to his rank. This column and its rings 
were invented to remove all cause of 
quarrel among the noblemen, who used 
to run to pet possession of a stranger, as 
now-a-days they almost run away from 
him.” < 

1 ; Towns in Romagna. ‘* Bagna- 
cavallo, and Castrocaro, and Conio,” 
says the Oftimo, ‘‘ were all habitations 
of courtesy and honour. Now in Bag- 
nacavallo the Counts are extinct ; and he 
(Dante) says it does well to produce no 
more of them because they had degener- 
ated like those of Conio and Castrocaro. 

118. The Pagani were Lords of Faenza 
and Imola, ‘The head of the family, 
Mainardo, was surnamed ‘‘the Devil.” 
—See /nfi XXVIII. Note 49. His bad 
repute will always be a reproach to the 
family. 

t21. A nobleman of Faenza, who 
died without heirs, and thus his name 

safe. 

132. Milton, Comus — 


airy tongues that syllable men’s names. 


These voices in the air proclaim ex- 
amples of envy. 

133. Genesis iv. 13, 14: ‘* And Cain 
said unto the Lord, . ... . Every one 
that findeth me shall slay me.” 

139. Aglauros through envy opposed 
the interview of Mercury with her sister 
Herse, and was changed by the god into 
stone. Ovid, Metamorph., I., Addison’s 
Tr. :— : 


‘** Then keep thy seat for ever,’ cries the god, 
And touched the door, wide opening to his rod. 
Fain would she rise and stop him, but she 

found . 
Her trunk too heavy to forsak® the ground ; 
Her joints are all benumbed, her hands are 


¢C, 
And aeeuie now appeat® in every nail. 
As when a cancer in the body feeds, 
And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds, 
So does the chillness to each vital part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into her heart; 
Till hardening everywheic, and speechless 


own, 
She sits unmoved, and freezes to a stone. 
But still her envious hue and sullen mien 
Are in the sedentary figure seen.” 


147. The falconer’s call or lure, which 
he whirls round in the air to attract the 
falcon on the wing. 

148. Ovid, Afetamorph., 1., Dryden's 
Tr. :-— 

‘* Thus, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their sight, and to their earthly mother tend, 


Man looks aloft; and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own hereditary skies.” 


150. Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Laws of Candy, IV. 1:— 
** Seldom despairing men look up to heaven, 


Although it siill speaks to ’em in its glories ; 
For when sad thoughts perplex the mind of 


The 


man, 

There 15 a plummet in the heart that weighs 

And pulls us, living, to the dust we came 
from.” 


, 





CANTO XV. 


1. In this canto is described the ascent 
to the Third Circle of the mountain. 
The hour indicated by the peculiarly 
Dantesque eee is three hours 
before sunset, or the beginning of that 
division of the canonical Bh called 
Vespers. Dante states this simple fact 
with curious circumlocution, as if he 
would imitate the celestial sphere in this 
scherzoso movement. The beyinniny of 
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the day is sunrise ; consequently the end 
of the third hour, three hours after sun- 
rise, is represented by an arc of the celes- 
tial sphere measuring forty-five degrees. 
The sun had still an equal space to pass 
over before his setting. This would make 
tt afternoon in Purgatory, and midnight 
in Tuscany, where Dante was writing the 
soem. 

20. From a perpendicular. 

38. Afatthew v. 7: ‘* Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy ;” 
sung by the spirits that remained be- 
hind. See Canto XII. Note rto. 

39. Perhaps an allusion to ‘‘ what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches,” Revela- 
tion ii. 7: “To him that overcometh 
will I give to eat of the tree of life, 
which is in the mvist of the paradise of 
God.” And also the ‘‘hidden manna,” 
and the ‘‘ morning star,” and the ‘‘ white 
raiment,” and the name not blotted ‘‘ out 
of the book of life.” 

55. Milton, Par. Lost, V. 71:— 


_ "Since good the more 
Communicated, more abundant grows.” 


67. Convito, IV. 20: ‘* According to 
the Apostle, ‘ Every good gift and every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of lights.’ He 
says then that God only giveth this grace 
to the soul of him whom he sees to be 
prepared and disposed in his person to 
receive this divine act. .... Whence 
if the sou] is imperfectly placed, it is 
uot disposed to receive this blessed and 
divine infusion ; as when a pearl is badly 
disposed, or is imperfect, it cannot re- 
ceive the celestial virtue, as the noble 
Guido Guinizzelli says in an ode of his, 
beginning, 

‘ To noble heart love doth for shelter fly.’ 


The soul, then, may be ill placed in the 
person through defect of temperament, 
or of time; and in such a soul this divine 
radiance never shines. And of those 
whose souls are deprived of this light it 
may be said that they are like valleys 
turned toward the north, or like sub- 
terranean caverns, where the light of the 
un never falls, unless reflected from some 
other place illuminated by it.” 

The following are the first two stanzas 
of Guido’s Ode :-— 
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** To noble heart love doth for shelter fy, 
As seeks the bird the forest’s leafy shade ; 
Love was not felt till noble heart beat high, 
Nor before love the noble heart was made ; 
Soon as the sun’s broad flame 
Was formed, so soon the clear light filled 

the air, 
Yet was not till he came; 
So love springs up in noble breasts, and 
there 
Has its appointed space, ; 
As heat in the bright flame finds its allotte? 
place. 


‘* Kindles in noble heart the fire of love, 

As hidden virtue in the precious stone ;: 

This virtue comes not from the stars above, 

Till round it the ennobling sun has shone; 

But when his powerful blaze 

Has drawn forth what was vile, the stars 
impart 

Strange virtue in their rays; 

And thus when nature doth create the heart 

Noble, and pure, and high 

Like virtue trom the star, 

woman's eye.” 


70. Far, XIV. 40 :— 


“ Its brightness is proportioned to the ardour, 
The ardour to the vision, and the vision 
Equals what grace it has above its merit.” 


Luke ii. 48: ‘And his mother 
said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus 
dealt with us? behold, thy father and I 
have sought thee sorrowing.” 

97. The contest between Neptune 
and Minerva for the right of naming 
Athens, in which Minerva carried the 
day by the vote of the women. This is 
one of thesubjects which Minerva wrought 
in her trial of skill with Arachne. Ovid, 
Metamorph., V\.:— 


love comes from 


“ Pallas in figures wrought the heavenly powers, 
And Margs’s hill among the Athenian towers, 
On lofty thrones twice six celestials sate, 

ove in the midst, and held their warm debate; 

he subject weighty, and well known to fame, 
From whom the city should receive its name, 
Each god by proper features was cxpressed, 

ove with majestic mien excelled the rest. 

is three-forked mace the dewy sca-gad 


~ 


shook, 
And, looking sternly, smote the ragged rock ; 
When aor the stone leapt forth a sprightly 
And Neptune claims the city for the deed. 
H f she blazons, with a glittering spear, 
And crested helm that veiled her braided hair, 
With shield, and scaly breastplate, implements 


of war. 
Struck bsg her pointed lance, the teeming 
ea 


Seemed to produce a new, surprisin 
When from the glebe the pledg of 


sprung 
A tree pale-grecn with fairest olives hung,” ; 


birth ; 
conquest 


‘ 
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1o1. Pisistratus, the tyrantof Athens, 
who used his power so nobly as to make 
the people forget the usurpation by which 
he had attained it. Among his good 
deeds was the collection and preservation 
of the Homeric poems, which but for 
him might have perished. He was also 
the first to found a public library in 
Athens. This anecdote is told by Vale- 
rius Maximus, Fact. ac Dict., VI. 1. 

106. The stoning of Stephen. Acés 
vii. 54: ‘‘ They gnashed on him with 
their teeth. But he, being full of the 
IIoly Ghost, looked up steadfastly into 
heaven..... Then they cried out with 
a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and 
ran upon him with one accord, and cast 
him out of the city, and stoned him. 
.... And he kneeled down, and cried 
with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin 
totheir charge! And when he had said 
this, he fell asleep.” 

117. He recognizes it to be a vision, 
but not false, because it symbolized the 
truth. 





CANTO XVI. 


1. The Third Circle of Purgatory, 
and the punishment of the Sin of Pride. 

2. Poor, or impoverished of its stars 
by clouds. The same expression is ap- 
plied to the Arno, Canto XIV. 45, to 
indicate its want of water. 

19. In the Litany of the Saints :— 

‘* Lamb of God, who takest away the 
sins of the word, spare us, O Lord. 

‘* Lamb of God, who takgst away the 
sins of the world, graciously hear us, O 
Lord. 

‘‘Lamb of God, who takest away 
the sins of the world, have mercy on 
us !” 

27. Still living the life temporal, 
where time is measured by the calen- 
dar. 

46. Marco Lombardo, was a Vene- 
tian nobleman, a man of wit and learning 
and a friend of Dante. ‘‘ Nearly all 
that he gained,” says the O¢timo, ‘‘he 
spent in charity. .... He visited Paris, 
and, as long as his money lasted, he was 
esteemed for his valour and courtesy. 
Afterwards he depended upon those 
richer than himself, and lived and died 
honourably.” There are some anecdotes 
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of him in the Cento Novelle Antiche, 
Nov. 41, §2, hardly worth quoting. 

It is doubtful whether the name of 
Lombardo is a family name, or only in- 
dicates that Marco was an Italian, after 
the fashion then prevalent among the 
French of calling all Italians Lombards. 
See Note 124. 

Benvenuto says of him that he ‘‘ was 
a man of noble mind, but disdainful, and 
easily moved to anger.” 

Buti’s portrait is as follows: ‘* This 
Marco was a Venetian, called Marco 
Daca; and was a very learned man, and 
had many political virtues, and was ve 
courteous, giving to po@r noblemen all 
that he gained, and he gained much; 
for he was a courtier, and was much be- 
loved for his virtue, and much was given 
him by the nobility ; and as he gave to 
those who were in need, so he lent to all 
who asked. So that, coming to die, 
and having much still due to him, he 
made a will, and among other bequests 
this, that whoever owed him should not 
be held to pay the debt, saving, ‘Who- 
ever has, may keep.’ ” 

Portarelli thinks that this Marco may 
be Marco Polo the traveller ; but this is 
inadmissible, as he was still living at the 
time of Dante’s death. 

57. What Guido del Duca has told 
him of the corruption of Italy, in Canto 
XIV. 

64. Ovid, Afetamorph., X., Ozell’s 
Tr. : 








© emeene 


“‘ The god upon its leaves ~ 
The sad expression of his sorrow weaves, 
And to this hour the mournful purple wears 
Ai, at, inscribed in funeral characters,” 


67. See the article Cadalz, at the ena 
of Paradiso. 

69. Boéthius, Cons. PAil., V. Prosa 29 
Ridpath’s Tr. :— 

‘**But in this indissoluble chain of 
causes, can we preserve the liberty of the 
will? Does this fatal Necessity restrain 
the motions of the human soul ?’— 
‘There is no reasonable being,’ replied 
she, ‘who has not freedom of will: for 
every being distinguished with this fa- 
culty is endowed with judgment to per- 
ceive the differences of things ; to discover 
what he is to avoid or pursue. Now 
what a person esteems derirable, he Ge 
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sires ; but what he thinks ought to be 
avoided, he shuns. Thus every rational 
creature hath a liberty of choosing and 
rejecting. But I do not assert that this 
liberty is equal in all beings. Heavenly 
substances, who are exalted above us, 
have an enlightened judgment, an in- 
corruptible will, amd a power ever at 
command effectually to accomplish their 
desires. With regard to man, his im- 
material spirit is also free ; but it is most 
at liberty when employed in the contem- 
Pa of the Divine mind ; it becomes 
so when it enters into a body; and 
is still more restrained when it is im- 
prisoned in a terrestrial habitation, com- 
of members of clay ; and is reduced, 
in fine, to the most_eatreme servitude 
when, by plunging into the pollutions of 
vice, it totally departs from reason: for 
the soul no sooner turns ber eye from the 
radiance of supreme truth to dark and 
base objects, but she is involved in a 
mist of ignorance, assailed by impure 
desires ; by yielding to which she in- 
creases her thraldom, and thus the free- 
dom which she derives fiom nature 
becomes in some measure the cause of 
her slavery. But the eye of Providence, 
which sees everything from eternity, 
perceives all this; and that same Pro- 
vidence disposes everything she has pre- 
destinated, in the order it deserves. As 
‘Homer says of the sun, It sees everything 
and hears everything.’” , 
Also Milton, Parad. Lost, II. §57 :— 


** Others a sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost,” 


See also Par. XVII. Note 4o. 

70. Boéthius, Cons. PAil,, V. Prosa 3, 
Ridpath’s Tr, :— 

** But I shall now endeavour to demon- 
strate, that, in whatever way the chain 
of causes is disposed, the event of things 
which are foreseen is necessary ; although 
prescience may not appear to be Ae 
~paipnea cause of their befalling. 
For example, if a person sits, the opinion 
formed of him that he is seated is of 
necessity true; but by inverting the 
phrase, if the opinion is true that he is 
geeccd, he must necessarily sit. In both 
gases, then, there is a necessity; in the 
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latter, that the person sits ; in the former, 
that the opinion concerning him is true: 
but the person doth not sit, because the 
opinion of his sitting is true, but the 
opinion is rather true because the action 
of his being seated was antecedent in 
time. Thus, though the truth of the 
opinion may be the effect of the person 
taking a seat, there is, nevertheless, a 
necessity common to both. The same 
method of reasoning, I think, should be 
employed with regard to the prescience 
of God, and future contingencies ; for, 
allowing it to be true that events are 
foreseen because they are to happen, and 
that they do not befall because they are 
foreseen, it is still necessary that what 
is to happen must be foreseen by God, 
and that what is foreseen must take place. 
This then is of itself sufficient to destroy 
all idea of human liberty.” 

78. Ptolemy says, ‘‘ The wise man 
shall control the stars ;” and the Turk- 
ish proverb, ** Wit and a strong will are 
superior to Fate.” 

749. Though free, you are subject to 
the divine power which has immediately 
breathed into you the soul, and the soul 
is not subject to the influence of the 
stars, as the body is. 

84. Shakespeare, Lear, V. 3:— 

** And take upon’s the mystery of thin 

As if we Gen God's is oe oe 


92. Convito, 1V. 12: ‘* The supreme 
desire of everything, and that first given 
by nature, is to return to its source ; and 
since God is the source of our souls, and 
maker of them in his own likeness, as is 
written, ‘ Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness,’ to him this soul chiefly 
desireth to return. And like as a pil- 
grim, who goeth upon a road on which 
he never was before, thinketh every 
house he seeth afar off to be an inn, and 
not finding it so, directeth his trust to 
the next, and thus from house to house 
until he reacheth the inn; in Jike man- 
ner our soul, presently as she entereth 
the new and untravelled road of this life, 
turneth her eyes to the goal of her su- 
preme good; and therefore whatever 
thing she seeth that seemeth to have 
some good in it, she believeth to be that. 
And her knowledge at first is 
imperfect, not being experienced nog. 
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trained, small goods seem great, and 
therefore with them beginneth her de- 
sire. Hence we see children desire ex- 
ceedingly an apple; and then, going 
farther, desire a little bird ; and farther 
still, a beautiful dress; and then a horse; 
and then a woman; and then wealth 
not very great, and then greater, and 
then greater still. And this cometh to 
pass, because she findeth not in any of 
these things that which she is secking, 
and trusteth to find it farther on.” 

96. Henry Vaughan, Sacred Poents :— 


“* They are indeed our pillar-fires, 
Seen as we go; 

They are that city’s shining spires 
We travel to.” 


99. Leviticus xi. 4: ‘‘ The camel be- 
cause he cheweth the cud, but divideth 
not the hoof: he is unclean to you.” 
Dante applies these words to the Pope 
as temporal sovereign. 

101. Worldly goods. As in the old 
French satirical verses :— 


** Au tem s6 du sitcle d’or, 
Crosse ae ba évéque d’or ; 
Mauntenant changent les lois, 
Crosse d’or, év8que de boss.” 


107. The Emperor and the Pope; the 
temporal and spintual power. 

115. Lombardy and Romagna. 

117. The dissension and war between 
the Emperor Frederick the Second and 
Pope Gregory the Ninth. Milman, /7/ss¢. 
Lat, Christ., Book X. Ch, 3, says :-— 

‘*The Empire and the Papacy were 
now to mect in their last mogtal and im- 
placable strife ; the two first acts of this 
tremendous drama, separated by an in- 
terval of many years, were to be deve- 
loped during the pontificate of a prelate 
who ascended the throne of St. Peter at 
the age of eighty. Nor was this strife 
for any specific point in dispute, like the 
right of investiture, but avowedly for 
supremacy on one side, which hardly 
deigned to call itself independence ; for 
independence, on the other, which re- 
motely at Jeast aspired after supremacy. 
Ceesar would bear no superior, the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter no equal. The con- 
test could not have begun under men 
more strongly canttasted, or more detei- 
minedly oppyynant in character, than 

the Ninth and Frederick the 


Second. Gregory retained the ambition, 
the vigour, almost the activity of youth, 
with the stubborn obstinacy, and some- 
thing of the irritable petulance, of old 
age. Tie was still master of all his 
powerful faculties; his knowledge of 
affairs, of mankind, of the peculiar in- 
terests of almost all the nations in 
Christendom, acquired by long employ: 
ment im the most important negotiations 
both by Innocent the Third and by 
Honorius the Third; eloquence whica 
his own age compared to that of Tully, 
profound erudition in that leatning 
which, in the medizval churchman, com- 
manded the highest adfpiration. No 
one was his superior in the science of 
the canon law; the, Decretals, to which 
he afterwards gave a more full and 
authoritative form, were at his com- 
mand, and they were to him as much 
the law of God as the Gospels them- 
selves, or the primary principles of mo- 
rality. The jealous reverence and attach- 
ment of a great lawyer to his science 
strengthened the lofty pretensions of the 
churchman. 

‘* Frederick the Second, with many of 
the noblest qualities which could captt- 
vate the admiration of his own age, in 
some respects might appear misplaced, 
and by many centuries prematurely born. 
Frederick having crowded into his youth 
adventures, perils, successes, almost un- 
paralleled in history, was now only 
expanding into the prime of manhood. 
A parentless orphan, he had struggled 
upward into the actual reigning monarch 
of his hereditary Sicily; he was even 
then rising above the yoke of the tur- 
bulent magnates of his realm, and the 
depressing tutelage of the Papal See; 
he had crossed the Alps a boyish adven- 
turer, and won so eaitel through his own 
valour and daring that he might well 
ascribe te himself his conquest, the king- 
dom of Germany, the imperial crown; 
he was in undisputed possession of the 
Empire, with all its nghts in Northern 
Italy ; King of Apulia, Sicily, and Jeru- 

m. He was beginning to be at once 
the Magnificent Sovereign, the knight, 
the poet, the lawgiver, the patron of 
arts, letters, and sclence; the Magni- 
ficent Sovereign, now holding bis court 
in one of the old barbaric and feudal 
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cities of Germany among the proud and 
turbulent princes of the Empire, more 
often on the sunny shores of Naples or 
Palermo, in southern and almost Onental 
luxury ; the gallant Knight and trouba- 
dour Poet, not forbidding himself those 
amorous indulgences which were the re- 
ward of chivalrous valour and of the 
‘gay science;’ the Lawgiver, whose 
far-seeing wisdom seemed to anticipate 
some of those views of equal justice, of 
the advantages of commerce, of the cul- 
tivation of the arts of peace, beyond all 
the toleration of adverse religions, which 
even in a more dutiful son of the Church 
would doubtl&s have seemed godless in- 
difference. Frederick must appear before 
us in the course of our history in the full 
development of all these shades of cha- 
racter; but besides all this, Frederick’s 
views of the temporal sovereignty were 
as imperious and autocratic as those of 
the haughtiest churchman of the spiritual 
supremacy. The ban of the [Empire 
ought to be at least equally awful with 
that of the Church; disloyalty to the 
Emperor was as heinous a sin as in- 
fidelity to the head of Christendom; the 
independence of the Lombard republics 
was as a great and punishable political 
heresy. Even in Rome itself, as head of 
the Roman Empire, Frederick aspired 
to a supremacy which was not less un- 
limited because vague and undefined, and 
irreconcilable with that of the Supreme 
Pontiff. If ever Emperor might be 
tempted by the vision of a vast heredi- 
tary monarchy to be perpetuated in his 
house, the princely house of Hohen- 
staufen, it was Frederick. He had heirs 
of his greatness ; his eldest son was King 
of the Romans ; from his loins might yet 
spring an inexhaustible race of princes ; 
the failure of his imperial line was hs 
last fear. The character of the man 
seemed formed to achieve and to main- 
tain this vast design; he was at once 
terrible and popular, courteous, generous, 
placable to his foes; yet there was a 
depth of cruelty in the heart of Frederick 
towards revolted subjects, which made 
him Jook on the atrocities of his allies, 
Eccelin di Romano, and the Salinguerras, 
but as legitimate means to quell insolent 
and stubborn rebellion. . . .. 

** It is impossible to conceive a contrast 
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more strong or more irreconcilable than 
the octogenarian Gregory, in his cloister 
palace, in his conclave of stern ascetics, 
with all but severe imprisonment within 
conventual walls, completely monastic 
in manners, habits, views, in corporate 
spirit, in celibacy, in rigid seclusion from 
the rest of mankind, in the conscientious 
determination to enslave, if possible, all 
Christendom to its inviolable unity of 
faith, and to the least possible latitude 
of discipline; and the gay and yet 
youthful Frederick, with his mingled 
assemblage of knights and ladies, of 
Christians, Jews, and Mohammedans, of 
poets, and men of science, met, as it 
were, to enjoy and minister to enjoy 
ment,—to cultivate the pure intellect, 
—where, if not the restraints of reli- 
gion, at least the awful authority of 
churchmen was examined with free- 
dom, sometimes ridiculed with sportive 
wit.” 

See also /nfi X. Note 119. 

124. Currado (Conrad) da Palazzo of 
Brescia ; Gherardo da Camino of Tree 
viso ; and Guido da Castello of Reggio. 
Of these three the Oftimo thus speaks :— 

‘‘Messer Currado was laden with 
honour during his life, delighted in a 
fine retinue, and in political life in the 
government of cities, in which he ac- 
quired much praise and fame. 

‘““Messer Guido was assiduous in 
honouring men of worth, who passed on 
their way to France, and furnished many 
with horses and arms, who came hither- 
ward from France. To all who had 
honourably consumed their property, 
and returned more poorly furnished than 
became them, he gave, without hope of 
retum, horses, arms, and money. 

‘*Messer Gherardo da Camino de- 
lighted not in one, but in all noblg 
things, keeping constantly at home.” 

He farther says, that his fame was so 
great in France that he was there spoken 
of as the ‘‘simple Lombard,” just as, 
‘¢ when one says the City, and no more, 
one means Rome.” Benvenuto da Imola 
says that all Italians were called Lom- 
bards by the French. In the Aistoire a 
Cronigue du petit Jehan de Saintré, fol, 
219, ch. iv., the author remarks: ‘* The 
fifteenth day after Saintrd’s return, there 
came to Paris two young, nable, and 
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brave Italians, whom we call Lom- 
bards.” 

132. Deuteronomy xviii. 2: ‘* There- 
fore shall they have no_ inheritance 
among their brethren: the Lord is 
their inheritance, as he hath said unto 
them.” 

140. ‘‘ This Gherardo,” says Buti, 
‘*had a daughter, called, on account of 
her beauty, Gaja; and so modest and 
virtuous was she, that through all Italy 
was spread the fame of her beauty and 
modesty.” 

The Oztimo, who preceded Buti in 
point of time, gives a somewhat different 
and more equivocal account. He says: 
‘*Madonna Gaia was the daughter of 
Messer Gherardo da Camino: she was a 
lady of such conduct in amorous delecta- 
tions, that her name was notorious 
throughout all Italy; and therefore she 
is thus spoken of here.” 





CANTO XVI1L 


1, The trance and vision of Dante, and 
the ascent to the Fourth Circle, where 
the sin of Sloth is punished. 

2. Iliad, III. 10: ‘* As the south 
wind spreads a mist upon the brow ofa 
mountain, by no means agreeable to the 
shepherd, but to the robber better than 
night, in which a man sees only as far as 
he can cast a stone.” 

19. Inthis vision are represented some 
of the direful effects of anger, beginning 
with the murder of Itys by his mother, 
Procne, and her sister, Philomtla. Ovid, 


** Now, at her lap arrived, the flattering boy 
Salutes his parent with a smiling joy ; 
About her neck his httle arms are SE 
And he accosts her in a prattling tone. 


When Procne, on revengeful mischief bent, 
Home to his heart a piercing pomard sent. 
Itvs, with rueful cries, but all too late, 

olds out his hands, and deprecates his fate ; 
Still at his mother’s neck he fondly aims, 
And strives to melt her with endearing names ; 
Yet still the cruel mother veres, 
Nor with concern his bitter anguish hears. 
This might suffice ; but Philomela too 
Across his throat a shining cutlass drew.” 


Or perhaps the reference is to the 
Homeric legend of Philomela, Odyssey, 
XIX. 518: ‘As when the daughter of 


Pundarus, the swarthy nightingale, sings 
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beautifully when the spring newly begins, 
sitting in the thick branches of trees, 
and she, frequently changing, pours forth 
her much-sounding voice, Jamenting her 
dear Itylus, whom once she slew with 
the brass through ignorance.”’ 

25. Esther vii. 9, 10: ‘*‘ And Har- 
bonah, one of the chamberlains, said 
before the king, Behold also, the gal- 
lows, fifty cubits high, which Haman 
had made for Mordecai, who had spoken 
good for the king, standeth in the house 
of Haman. Then the king said, Hang 
him thereon. So they hanged Haman 
on the gallows that he hag prepared for 
Mordecai. Then was the king’s wrath 
pacified.” 

34. Lavinia, daugifter of King Latinus 
and Queen Amata, betrothed to Turnus. 
Amata, thinking Tumus dead, hanged 


herself in anger and despair. Z:nerd, 
XII. 875, Dryden’s Tr. :— 
‘* Mad with her anguish, impotent to bear 


The mighty grief, she loathes the vital air. 

She calls herself the cause of all this ill, 

And one the dire effects of her ungoverned 
Wil ; 

She ae against the gods, she béats her 


reasf, 
She tears with both her hands her purple vest ; 
Then round a beam a running noose she tied, 
And, fastened by the neck, obscenely died. 

‘** Soon as the fatal news by fame was blown, 
And to her dames and to her daughters known, 
The sad Lavinia rends her yellow hair 
And rosy cheeks ; the rest her sorrow share ; 
With shrieks the palace rings, and madness of 


despair.” 
53. See Far. V. 134 — 


“* Even as the sun, that doth conceal himeelf 
By too much hight.” 


And Milton, Parad. Lost, IIT. 380:— 
** Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear.” 


68. Alatthew v. 9: ‘‘ Blessed are the 
peacemakers : for they shall be called 
the children of God.” 

85. Sloth. See /zf VII. Note 115, 
And Brunetto Latini, 7esorette, XXI. 
145 > 

‘Tn ira nasce e posa 
Accidia niquitosa.” 


97. The frst, the object ; the second, 
too much or too little vigour. 

124. The sins of Pride, Envy, and 
Anger. The other is Sloth, or luke- 
warmness in well-doing, punished in this 
circle. 


4th 


136. The sins of Avarice, Gluttony, 
and Lust. 


CANTO XVIII. 


1. The punishment of the sin of 
Sloth. 

27. Bound or taken captive by the 
image of pleasure presented to it. See 
Canto XVII. 91. 

22. Milton, Parad. Lost, V. 100 :— 


** But know that in the sou! 
Are many lesser faculties, that serve 
Reason as chief ; among these Fancy next 
Her office hollis ; of all external things, 
Which the five watchful senses represent, 
She forms imaginations, aery shapes 
Which Reason joinifig or disjoining frames 
All what we affirm or what deny, and call 
Our knowledge or opinion ; then retires 
Into her private cell, when Nature rests.”’ 


30. The region of Fire. Brunetto 
Latini, 7resor. Ch. CVIIL: ‘* After the 
zone of the air is placed the fourth ele- 
ment. This is an orb of fire without 
any moisture, which extends as far as 
the moon, and surrounds this atmosphere 
in which we are. And know that above 
the fire is first the moon, and the other 
stars, which are all of the nature of 
fire.” 

44. If the soul follows the appetitus 
naturalis, or goes not with another foot 
than that of nature. 

49. Inthe language of the Scholastics, 
Form was the passing from the potential 
to the actual. ‘‘ Whatever is Act,” says 
Thomas Aquinas, Summa 7'heol,, Quast. 
LXvI. Art. 1, “whatever is Act is Form; 

uod est actus est forma.” And again 

orm was divided into Substantial Form, 
which caused a thing to be; and Acci- 
dental Form, which caused it to be in 
certain way, ‘‘as heat makes its subject 
not simply to be, but to be hot.” 

“The soul,” says the same Angelic 


Doctor, Quast. LXxvI. Art. 4, ‘is the | 
substantial form of man; astima est forma ' 


substantials hominis.” It is segregate 
or distinct from matter, though united 
with it. 

61. ‘‘ This” refers to the power that 
counsels, or the faculty of Reason. 

66, Accepts, or rejects like chaff. 
y 73. Dante makes Beatrice say, Fur. 
Ve 19 — 
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** The greatest gift that in his largess God 
Creating made, and unto his own goodness 
Nearest conformed, and that which he doth 


Most highly, is the freedom of the will, 
Wherewith the creatures of intelligence 
Both all and only were and are endowed.” 

76. Near midnight of the Second Day 
of Purgatory. 

80. The moon was rising in the sign 
of the Scorpion, it being now five days 
after the full; and when the sun is in 
this sign, it is seen by the inhabitants of 
Rome to sit between the islands of Cor- 
sica and Sardinia. . 

83. Virgil, bor at Pietola, near 
Mantua. 

84. The burden of Dante’s doubts 
and questions, laid upon Virgil. 

gr. Rivers of Baeotia, on whose banks 
the Thebans crowded at night to invoke 
the aid of Bacchus to give them rain for 
their vineyards. 

94. The wotd fafeare, in French 
Jaucher, here translated ‘‘ curve,” is a 
term of equitation, describing the motion 
of the outer fore-leg of a horse in going 
round inacircle. It is the sweep of a 
mower’s scythe. 

100. Luke i. 39: ‘And Mary arose 
in those days and went into the hill- 
country with haste.” 

ror, Casar on his way to subdue 
Ilerda, now Lerida, in Spain, besieged 
Marseilles, leaving there part of his 
us| under Brutus to complete the 
work, 

118. Nothing is known of this Abbot, 
not even Ifis name. Finding him here, 
the commentators make bold to say that 
he was ‘‘slothful and deficient in good 
deeds.” This is like some of the defini- 
tions in the Crusca, which, instead of 
he interpretation of a Dantesque word, 
give you back the passage in which it 
occurs. 

119. This is the famous Timperor 
Frederick Barbaiossa, who, according to 
the German popular tradition, ts still 
sitting in a cave in the Kipphaiiser moun- 
tains, waiting for something to happen, 
while his beard has grown thro the 
stone-table before him. In 1162 he 
burned and devastated Milan, Brescia, 
Piacenza, and Cremouw. He was 
diowned in the Salef in Armenia, op 
his crusade in 1190, endeavouring 49 
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ford the river on horseback in his impa- 


tience to cross. His character is thus 
drawn by Milman, Lat. CArist., Book 
VIII. Ch. 7, and sufficiently explains 
why Dante calls him ‘‘the good Barba- 
rossa ” :— 

‘Frederick was a prince of intrepid 
valour, consummate prudence, unmea- 
sured ambition, justice which hardened 
into severity, the ferecity of a barbarian 
somewhat tempered with a high chival- 
rous gallantry; above all, witha strength 
of character which subjugated alike the 
great temporal and ecclesiastical princes 
of Germany ; and was prepared to assert 
the Imperial rights in Italy to the utmost. 
Of the constitutional rights of the Em- 
peror, of his unlimited supremacy, his 
absolute independence of, his temporal 
superiority over, all other powers, even 
that of the Pope, Fiedeiick proclaimed 
the loftiest notions. He was to the 
Empire what Hildebrand and Innocent 
were tothe Popedom. His power was 
of God alone; to assert that it was 
bestowed by the successor of St. Peter 
was a lic, and directly contrary to the 
doctrine of St. Peter.” 

121. Alberto della Scala, Lord of 
Verona. He made his natural son, 
whose qualifications for the office Dante 
here enumerates, and the commentators 
repeat, Abbot of the Monastery of San 

O. 
132, See Jif. VII. Note Irs. 

135. Mumbers xxmii. 11, 12: “ Surely 
none of the men that came out of Egypt, 
from twenty years old and upward, shall 
see the kind which I sware unto Abra- 
ham, unto Isaac, and unto Jacob; be- 
cause they have not wholly followed me: 
save Caleb the son of Jephunneh the 
Kenerite, and Joshua the son of Nun; 
for they have wholly followed the Lord.” 

137. The Trojans who remained with 
Acestes in Sicily, instead of following 
fEnens to Italy. @ned, V.: ‘They 
enroll the matrons for the city, and set 
on shore as many of the people as were 
willing,—souls that had no desixe of 
high renown.” 

145. The end of the Second Day. 





CANTO XIX, 
The ascent to the Fifth Circle, 


where Avarice is punished. It is the 
dawn of the Third Day. 

3. Brunetto Latini, Zresor. Ch. CXL 
‘* Saturn, who is sovereign over all, is 
cruel and malign and of a cold nature,” 

4. Geomancy ja divination by points 
in the ground, or pebbles arranged in 
certain figures, which have peculiar 
names. Among these is the figure 
called the Fortuna Major, which is thus 
drawn :— 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* e 


and which by an effart of imagination 

can also be formed out of some of the 

last stars of Aquarius, and some of the 
first of Pisces. 
Chaucer, Trot! and Cres. Vil., 

I41§:-—- 

‘* But whan the cocke, commune astrologer, 
Gan on his brest to bete and after crowe, 
And Lucifer, the dayes messanger, 

Gan for to mse and out his bemes throwe, 


And estward rose, to him that could it knowe, 
Fortuna Mayor.” 


6. Because the sun is following close 
behind. 

7. This ‘‘stammering woman” of 
Dante’s dream is Sensual Pleasure, 
which the imagination of the beholder 
adorns with a thousand charms. The 
‘‘lady saintly and alert” is Reason, the 
same that tied Ulysses to the mast, and 
stopped the ears of his sailors with wax 
that they might not hear the song of the 
Sirens. 

Gower, Conf. Amant, I.:— 


‘* Of such nature 

They ben, that with so swete a steven 
Like to the melodie of heven 
In womannishe vois they singe 
With notes of so great hkinge, 
Of suche mesure, of suche musike, 
Whereof the shippes they beswike 
That passen by the costes there, 
For whan the shipmen lay an ere 
ene the vois, he here or 

‘hey wene it be a paradis, 
Whuch after is to hem an helle.” 


51. ‘That is,” says Buti, ‘they 
shall have the gift of comforting their 
souls.” 

Matthew v. 4: ‘Blessed are they 
that mourn: for they shall be com. 
forted,”’ 
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§9. The three remaining sins to be 
purged away are Avarice, Gluttony, 
and Lust. 

61. See Canto XIV. 148. 

73. Psalms cxix. 25: ‘‘My = soul 
cleaveth unto the dust :, quicken thou me 
according to thy word.” 

99. Know that I am the successor of 
Peter. It is Pope Adrian the Fifth who 
speaks. He was of the family of the 
Counts of Lavagna, the family taking 
its title from the river Lavagna, flowing 
between Siestri and Chiaven, towns on 
the Riviera di Genova. He was Pope 
only thirty-fline days, and died in 1276. 
When his kindred came to congratulate 
him on his election, he said, ‘‘ Would 
that ye came to a Cardinal in good 
health, and not to a dying Pope.” 

134. Revelation xix. 10: ‘* And I fell 
at his feet to worshiphim. And he said 
unto me, See thou do it not, I am thy 
fellow-servant.” 

137. Alatthew xxii. 30: ‘For in the 
resurrection they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage, but are as the angels 
in heaven.” He reminds Dante that 
here all earthly distinctions and relations 
are laid aside. He is no longer ‘the 
Spouse of the Church.” 

141. Penitence; line 92:— 

“In whom weeping ri 

That without which to God a cannot turn,” 

142. Madonna Alagia was the wife of 
Marcello Malespini, that friend of Dante 
with whom, during his wanderings he 
took refuge in the Lunigiana, in 1307, 





CANTO XX, 


1. In this canto the subject of the 
preceding is continued, namely, the 
punishment of Avarice and Prodigality. 

2. To please the speaker, Pope Ad. 
rian the hitth, (who, Canto XIX. 139, 
says, 

** Now go, po longer will 1 have thee linger,”) 


Dante departs without further question, 
though not yet satisfied. 

Fs . See the article Cada/a at the end 
° 


ar@drso, 
15. This is generally supposed to refer 
to Can Grande della Scala. See Jaf I. 
Note 101, 
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23. The inn at Bethlehem. 
25. The Roman Consul who rejected 
with disdain the bribes of Pyrrhus, and 
died so poor that he was buried at the 
public expense, and the Romans were 
obliged to give a dowry to his daughters, 
Virgil, ened, VI. 844, calls him 
‘‘powerful in poverty.” Dante also 
extols him in the Conzzto, IV. 5. 
31. Gower, Conf. Amant., V. 13:— 
‘* Betwene the two extremites 
Of vice stont the propertes 
vertue, and to prove it so 
Take avarice and take also 
The vice cf prodegalite, 
Betwene hem liberalite, 
Which is the vertue of largesse 
Stant and governeth his noblesse. 

32. This is St. Nicholas, patron saint 
of children, sailors, and travellers. The 
incident here alluded to is found in the 
Legenda Aurea of Jacobus de Voragine, 
the great storehouse of medizxval won- 
ders. 

It may be found also in Mrs. Jame- 
son's Sacred and Legendary Art, VW. 62, 
and in her version runs thus :— 

‘*Now in that city there dwelt a 
certain nobleman who had three daugh- 
ters, and, from Leing rich, he became 
poor; so poor that there remained no 
means of obtaining food for his daugh- 
ters but by sacrificing them o an infa- 
mous life ; and oftentimes it came into 
his mind to tell them so, but shame and 
sorrow held him dumb. Meantime the 
maidens wept continually, not knowing 
what to do, and not having bread to eat; 
and theit father became more and more 
desperate. When Nicholas heard of 
this, he thought it a shame that such a 
thing should happen ina Christian land; 
therefore one night, when the maidens 
were asleep, and their father alone sat 
watching and weeping, he took a hand- 
ful of gold, and, tying it up in a hand- 
kerchief, he repaired to the dwelling of 
the poor man. He considered how he 
might bestow it without making himself 
known, and, while he stood {rresolute, 
the moon coming from behind a cl 
showed him a window open; s0 
threw it in, and it fell at the feet of the 
father, who, when he found it, returned 
thanks, and with it he portioned his 
eldest daughter. A second time Nicho- 
las provided a similar sum, and again he 
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threw it in by night; and with it the 
nobleman married his second daughter. 
But he greatly desired to know who it 
was that came to his aid; therefore he 
determined to watch, and when the good 
saint came for the third time, and pre- 
pared to throw in the third portion, he 
was discovered, for the nobleman seized 
him by the skirt of his robe, and flung 
himself at his feet, saying, ‘O Nicholas! 
servant of God! why seek to hide thy- 
self?’ and he kissed his feet and his 
hands. But Nicholas made him promise 
that he would tell no man. And many 
other charitable works did Nicholas per- 
form in his native city.” 

43. If we knew from what old chro- 
nicle, or from what Professor of the Rue 
du Fouarre, Dante derived his knuow- 
ledge of Fiench history, we might pos- 
sibly make plain the rather difficult 
erage which begins with this line. 

he spint that speaks is not that of the 
King Hugh Capet, but that of his father, 
Hugh Capet, Duke of France and Count 
of Paris. He wasason of Robert the 
Strong. Pasquier, Rech. de la France, 
VI. 1, describes him as both valiant and 
prudent, and says that, ‘although he 
was never king, yet was he a maker and 
unmaker of kings,” and then goes on to 
draw an elaborate parallel between him 
and Charles Martel. 

The ‘malignant plant” is Philip the 
Fair, whose character is thus drawn by 
oo Lat. Christ., Book XI. Ch. 





“In Philip the Fair the gpllantry of 
the French temperament broke out on 
rare occasions; his first Flemish cam- 
paigns were conducted with bravery and 
skill, but Philip ever preferred the subtle 
negotiation, the slow and wily encroach- 
ment; till his enemies were, if not in his 
power, at least at great disadvantage, he 
did not venture on the usurpation or 
invasion. In the slow systematic pursuit 
of his object he was utterly without 
scruple, without remorse. He was not 
so much cruel as altogether obtuse to 
human suffering, if necessary to the pro- 
secution of his schemes; not so much 
rapacious as, finding money indeps . 

e to his aggrandizement, seeking 
money by means of which he hardly 
weemed to discern the injustice or the 
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folly. Never was man or monarch so 
intensely selfish as Philip the Fair: his 
own power was his ultimate scope; he 
extended so enormously the royal pre- 
rogative, the influence of France, because 
he was King of France. His rapacity, 
which persecuted the Templars, his vin- 
dictiveness, which warred on Boniface 
after death as through life, was this sel- 
fishness in other forms.” 

He was defeated at the battle of 
Courtray, 1302, known in history as the 
battle of the Spurs of Gold, from the 
great number found on the field after 
the battle. This is the vengeance im- 
precated upon him by Dant. 

50. For two centuries and a half, that 
is, from 1060 to 1316, there was either a 
Louis or a Philip on the throne of 


France. The succession was as fol- 

lows :— 
Philip I. the Amorous. 1060 
Louis VI. the Fat . 1108 
Louis VII. the Young. 1137 
Philip IT. Augustus 1180 
Louis VIII. the Lion . 1223 
Louis IX, the Saint 1226 
Philip III. the Bold 1270 
Philip IV. the Fair 1285 
Louis X. . : : . 1314 
52. It is doubtful whether this passage 


is to be taken literally or figuratively. 
Pasquier, Heck. de la France, Liv. VI. 
Ch. 1 (thinking it is the King Hugh 
Capet that speaks), breaks forth in in- 
dignant protest as follows :— 

‘* From this you can perceive the fata» 
lity there was in this family from its 
beginning to its end, to the disadvantage 
of the Carlovingians. And moreover, 
how ignorant the Italian poet Dante 
was, when in his book entitled Purgatory 
he says that our Hugh Capet was the 
son of a butcher. Which word, once 
written erroneously and carelessly by 
him, has so crept into the heads of some 
simpletons, that many who never inves- 
tigated the antiquities of our France have 
fallen into this same heresy. Francois 
de Villon, more studious of taverns and 
ale-houses than of good books, says in 
some part of his works, 


* Si feusse les hoirs de Capet 
Qui fut extrait de boucherie.’ 


And since then Agrippa Alamanni, in 


qs 
his book on the Vanity of Science, chap- 
ter Of Nobility, on this first ignorance 
declares impudently against the genea- 
logy of our Capet. If Dante thought 
that Hugh the Great, Capet’s father, was 
a butcher, he was not a clever man. But 
if he used this expression figuratively, as 
Iam willing to believe, those who cling 
to the shell of the word are greater block- 
heads still... .. 

‘<This passage of Dante being read 

and explained by Luigi Alamanni, an 
Italian, before Francis the First of that 
name, he was indignant at the impos- 
ture, and commanded it to be stricken 
out. He wa even excited to interdict 
the reading of the book in his kingdom. 
But for my part, in order to eaculpate 
this author, I wish to say that under the 
name of Butcher he meant that Capet 
was son of a great and valiant warrior. 
.... If Dante understood it thus, I 
forgive him ; if otherwise, he was a very 
ignorant poet.” 
P Benienuto says that the name of Capet 
comes from the fact that Ilugh, in play- 
ing with his companions in boyhood, 
‘was in the habit of pulling off their 
caps and running away with them.” 
Ducange repeats this story from an old 
chronicls, and gives also another and 
more probable origin of the name, as 
coming from the hood or cowl which 
Hugh was in the habit of wearing. 

The “elief that the family descended 
from a butcher was current in Italy in 
Dante’s time. Villani, IV. 3, says: 
‘Most people say that the father was a 
great and rich burgher of Paris, of a race 
of butchers or dealers in cattle.” 

53. When the Carlovingian race were 
all dead but one. And who was he ? 
The Ottimo says it was Rudoiph, whe 
became a monk and afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Rheims. Benvenuto gives no 
name, but says only ‘‘a monk in poor, 
coarse garments.” Buti says the same. 
Daniello thinks it was some Friar of St. 
Francis, perhaps St. Louis, forgettin 
that these saint» did not see the light ti 
some two centuries after the time here 
spoken of. Others say Charles of Lor- 
raine ; and Wiagioli decides that it must 
be either Charles the Simple, who died 
@ prisoner in the castle of Péronne, in 
922; or Louis of Outre-Mer, who was 
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carried to England by Hugh the Great, 
in 936. The Man in Cloth of Grey re- 
mains as great a mystery as the Man in 
the Iron Mask. 

59. Hugh Capet was crowned at 
Rheims, in 987. The expression which 
follows shows clearly that it is Hugh the 
Great who speaks, and not Hugh the 
founder of the Capetian dynasty. 

61. Until the shame of the low origin 
of the family was removed by the mar- 
riage of Charles of Anjou, brother of 
Saint Louis, to the daughter of Raimond 
Berenger, who brought him Provence as 
her dower. 

65. Making amends for one crime by 
committing a greater. The particular 
transaction here alluded to is the seizing 
by fraud and holding by force these pro- 
vinces in the time of Philip the Fair. 

67. Charles of Anjou. 

68. Curradino, or Conradin. son of 
the Emperor Conrad IV., a beautiful 
youth of sixteen, who was beheaded in 
the square of Naples by order of Charles 
of Anjou, in 1268. Voltaire, in_ his 
rhymed chronology at the end of his 
Annales del Empire, says, 

‘C'est en soixante-huit que la main d'un 


urrcau 
Dans Conradin son fils éteint un sang si 
beau.” , 


Endeavouring to escape to Sicily after 
his defeat at Tagliacozzo, he was carried 
to Naples and imprisoned in the Castel 
dell’ Uovo. ‘‘Christendom heard with 
horror,” says Milman, Lat. Christ, 
Book XI. Ch. 3, ‘‘that the royal brother 
of St. Louis, that the champion of the 
Church, after a mock trial, by the sen- 
tence of one Judge, Robert di Lavena,— 
after an unanswerable pleading by Guido 
de Suzaria, a famous jurist,—had con- 
demned the last heir of the Swabian 
house—a rival king who had fought gal. 
lantly for his hereditary throne—to be 
executed as a felon and a rebel on a pub- 
lic scaffold. So little did Conradin 
dread his fate, that, when his doom was 
announced, he was playing at chess with 
Frederick of Austria. ‘Slave,’ said 
Conradin to Robert of Bari, who read 
the fatal sentence, ‘do you dare to cons 
demn as a criminal the son and heir of 
kings? Knows not your master that he 
is my equal, not my judge?’ Headded, 
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‘Iam a mortal, and must die; yet ask 
the kings of the earth if a prince be cri- 
minal for seeking to win back the heri- 
tage of his ancestors. But if there be no 
ee for me, spare, at least, my faith- 
ul companions; or if they must die, 
strike me first, that I may not behold 
theirdeath.’ They died devoutly, nobly. 
Every circumstance aggravated the ab- 
horrence ; it was said—perhaps it was 
the invention of that abhorrence—that 
Robert of Flanders, the brother of 
Charles, struck dead the judge who had 
presumed to read the iniquitous sentence. 
When Conradin knelt, with uplifted 
hands, awaiting the blow of the execu- 
tioner, he uttered these last words, ‘O 
my mother! how deep will be thy sor- 
row at the news of this day!’ TEven the 
followers of Charles could hardly restrain 
their pity and indignation. With Con- 
radin died his young and valiant friend, 
Frederick of Austria, the two Lancias, 
two of the noble house of Donaticcio of 
Pisa. The inexorable Charles would not 
permit them to be buried in consecrated 
ground.” 

69. Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic 
Doctor of the Schools, died at the con- 
vent of Fossa Nuova in the Campagna, 
being on his way to the Council of 
Lyons, in 1274. He is supposed to have 
been poisoned by his physician, at the 
instigation of Charles of Anjou. 

71, Charles of Valois, who came into 
Italy by invitation of Bonifacethe Eighth, 
in 130%. See /zf. VI. 69. 

74. There is in old Frengh literature 
a poem entitled Le Zournoyement de 
f Antechrist, written by Hugues de Mery, 
a monk of the Abbey of St. Germain- 
des-Piés, in the thirteenth century, in 
which he describes a battle between the 
Virtues under the banner of Christ, and 
the Vices under that of Antichrist.. 

In the Viston of Piers Ploughman, 
there isa joust between Christ and the 
foul fiend :— 

‘“Tharine was Feith in a fenestre, 

And cryde a tdi David, 

dooth a heraud of armes, 

han aventrous cometh to justes 
Old Jewes of Jerusalem 
For joye thei songen, 

Benedectus gui venit tn nomine Dontini, 

“Than I frayned at Feith, 

What all that fare by-mente, 
And who sholde juste in Jerusalem. 
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‘ Jhesus,’ he seide, F 
‘And fecche that the fend claymeth, 
Piers fruyt the Plowman.’ 


° e 


*€ * Who shal juste with Jhesus?’ quod I, 
‘ Jewes or scrybes?’ 

‘** Nay,’ quod he: ‘ The foule fend, 
And fals doom and decth.’”’ 


75. By the aid of Charles of Valois 
the Neri party triumphed in Florence, 
and the Bianchi were banished, and with 
them Dante. 

76. There is an allusion here to the 
nickname of Charles of Valois, Senza- 
terra, or Lackland. 

79. Charles the Second son of Charles 
of Anjou. He went from France to 
recover Sicily after the Sicilian Vespers. 
In an engagement with the Spanish fleet 
under Admiral Rugieri d@’Oria, he was 
taken prisoner. Dante says he sold his 
daughter, because he married her for a 
large sum of money to Azzo the Sixth of 
Este. 

82. .dincid, IIT. 56. ‘‘ Cursed thirst 
of gold, to what dost thou not drive the 
hearts of men.” 

86. The flower-de-luce is in the ban- 
ner of France. Borel, Zvresor de Re 
cherches, cited by Roquefort, Glossaire, 
under the word Leve, says: ‘' The ori- 
flamme is so called from gold and flame; 
that is to say, a lily of the marshes. The 
lilies are the arms of France on a field of 
azure, which denotes water, in memory 
that they (the French) came from a 
marshy country. It is the most ancient 
and principal banner of France, sown 
with these lilies, and was borne around 
our kings on great occasions.” 

Roquefort gives his own opinion as 
follows : ‘*The Franks, afterwards 
called French, inhabited (before enter- 
ing Gaul properly so called) the environs 
of the Lys, a river of the Low Countries, 
whose banks are still covered with a kind 
of iris or flag of a yellow colour, which 
differs from the common lily and more 
nearly resembles the flower-de-luce of our 
arms. Now it seems to me very natural 
that the kings of the Franks, having to 
choose a symbol to which the name of 
nrmorial bearings has since been given, 
should take in its composition a beautiful 
and remarkable flower, which they had 
before their eyes, and that thev should 
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name it, from the place where it grew in 

abundance, flower of the river Lys.” 
These are the lilies of which Drayton 

speaks in his Lallad of Agincourt :-— 


‘* ... . when our grandsire great, 
Claiming the regal seat, 
By many a warhke feat 
Lopped the French lilies.” 


87. This passage alludes to the seizure 
and imprisonment of Pope Boniface the 
Eighth by the troops of Philip the Fair 
at Alagna or Anagni, ini 1303. Milman, 
Lat. Christ., Book XI. Ch. 9, thus 
describes the event :— 


“On a sudfen, on the 7th September 
(the 8th was the day for the publication 
of the Bull), the peaceful streets of 
Anagni were disturbed. The Pope and 
the Cardinals, who were all assembled 
around him, were startied with the tram. 
pling of armed horse, and the terrible 
cry, which ran lke wildfire through the 
city, ‘Death to Pope Boniface! Long 
live the King of France!’ Sciarra Co- 
lonna, at the head of three hundred 
horsemen, the Barons of Cercano and 
Supino, and some others, the sons of 
Master Massio of Anagni, were marching 
in furious haste, with the banner of the 
king of France displayed. The ungrate- 
ful citizens of Anagni, forgetful of their 

ride in their holy compatriot, of the 

onour and advantage to their town from 
the splendour and wealth of the Papal 
residence, received them with rebellious 
and acclaiming shouts. 

““The bell of the city, indeed, had 
tolled at the first alarm; the burghers 
had assembled ; they had chosen their 
commander; but that commender, 
whom they ignorantly or treacherously 
chose, was Arnulf, a deadly enemy of 
the Pope. The banner of the Church 
was unfolded against the Pope by the 
captain of the people of Anagni. The 
first attack was on the palace of the 
Pope, on that of the Marquis Gaetani, 
bis nephew, and those of three Cardi- 
nals, the special partisans of Boniface. 
The houses of the Pope and of his 
nephew made some resistance. The 
doors of those of the Cardinals were 
beaten down, the treasures ransacked 
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through the common sewer. Then 
arrived, but not to the rescue, Arnulf, 
the Captain of the gs ; he had per- 
haps been suborned by Reginald of 
Supino. With him were the sons of 
Chiton, whose father was pining in the 
dungeons of Boniface. Instead of resist- 
ing, they joined the attack on the palace 
of the Pope s nephew and his own. The 
Pope and his nephew implored a truce ; 
it was granted for eight hours. This 
time the Pope employed in endeavouring | 
to stir up the people to his defence ; the 
people coldly answered, that they were 
under the command of their Captain. 
The Pope demanded the terms of the 
conspirators. ‘Ifthe Pope would save his 
life, let him instantly restore the Colonna 
Cardinals to their dignity, and reinstate 
the whole house in their honours and pos- 
sessions; after this restoration the et 
must abdicate, and leave his body at the 
disposal of Sciarra.” The Pope groaned 
in the depths of his heart. ‘ The word 
is spoken.’ Again the assailants thun- 
dered at the gates of the palace ; still 
there was obstinate resistance. The 
pe church of Anagni, that of Santa 

aria, protected the Pope’s palace. 
Sciarra Colonna’s lawless band set fire 
to the gates; the church was crowded 
with clergy and laity and traders who 
had brought their precious wares into the 
sacred building. They were plundered 
with such rapacity that not a man 
escaped with a farthing. 

‘*The Marquis found himself com- 
pelled to surrender, on the condition 
that his own life, that of his family and 
of his servants, should be spared. At 
these sad tidings the Pope wept bitterly. 
The Pope avas alone ; from the first the 
Cn inns some from treachery, some 
irom cowardice, had fled on all sides, 
even his most familiar friends : they had 
crept into the most ignoble hiding-placcs, 
The aged Pontiff alone lost not his self- 
command. He had declared himself 
ready to perish in his glorious cause ; he 
determined to fall with dignity. ‘If I 
am betrayed like Christ, ] sm ready to 
die like Christ.’ He put on the stole of 
St. Peter, the imperial crown was on his 
head, the keys of St. Peter in one hand 


and carried off; the Cardinals them- | and the cross in the other: he took his & 
selves fled from the back» of the houses! seat on the T’apal throne, nnd, like the 
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Roman senators of old, awaited the 
approach of the Gaul. 

‘*But the pride and cruelty of Boni- 
face had raised and infixed deep in the 
hearts of men passions which acknow- 
ledged no awe of age, of intrepidity, or 
religious majesty. In William of No- 
faret the blood of his Tolosan ancestors, 
in Colonna, the wrongs, the degradation, 
the beggary, the exile of all his house, 
had extinguished every feeling but re- 
venge. They insulted him with contu- 
melious reproaches; they menaced his 
life. The Pope answered not a word, 
They insisted that he should at once ab- 
dicate the Papacy. ‘Behold my neck, 
beholkl my head,’ was the only reply. 
But fiercer words passed between the 
Pope and William of Nogaret. Nogaret 
threatened to drag him before the Coun- 
cil of Lyons, where he should be deposed 
from the Papacy. ‘Shall I suffer my- 
self to be degraded and deposed by 
Paterins like thee, whose fathers were 
righteously burned as Paterins?’ Wil- 
liam turned fiery red, with shame 
thought the partisans of Boniface, 
more likely with wrath. Sciarra, it was 
said, would have slain him outright ; 
he was prevented by some of his own 
followers, even by Nogaret. ‘ Wretched 
Pope, even at this distance the goad- 
i of my lord the King guards thy 
ife.’ 

‘* He was placed under close custody, 
not onc of his own attendants permitted 
to approach him. Worse indignities 
awaited him. Ile was set on a vicious 
horse, with his face to the tail, and so 
led through the town to his place of im- 
prisonment. The palaces of the Pope 
and of his nephew were plundered ; so 
vast was the wealth, that the annual 
revenues of all the kings in the world 
would not have been equal to the trea- 
sures found and carried off by Sciarra’s 
frecbooting soldiers. His very private 
chamber was ransacked; nothing left 
but bare walls. 

*“At length the people of Anagni 
could no longer bear the insult and the 
sufferings heaped upon their illustrious 
and holy fellow-citizen, They rose in 
irresistible insurrection, drove out the 
soldiers by whom they had been over- 
_ wed, now gorged with plunder, and 
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doubtless not unwilling to withdraw. 
The Pope was rescued, and led out into 
the street, where the old man addressed 
a few words to the people: ‘Good men 
and women, ye see how mine enemies 
have come upon me, and plundered my 
goods, those of the Church and of the 
poor. Not a morsel of bread have I 
eaten, not a drop have I drunk, since 
my capture. I am almost dead with 
hunger. If any good woman will give 
me a piece of biead and a cup of wine, 
if she has no wine, a little water, I will 
absolve her, and any one who will give 
me their alms, from all their sins.’ ‘The 
compassionate rabble bust into a cry, 
‘Long life to the Pope!’ They carned 
him back to his ngked palace. They 
crowded, the women especially, with 
provisions, bread, meat, water, and 
wine. They could not find a single 
vessel: they poured a supply of water 
into a chest. The Pope proclaimed a 
general absolution to all, except the 
plunderers of his palace. He even de- 
clared that he wished to be at peace with 
the Colonnas and all his enemies. This 
perhaps was to eae his intention of 
retiring, as soon as he could, to Rome. 
‘* The Romans had heard with indig- 
nation the sacrilegious attack on the per- 
son of the Supreme Pontiff. Four hun- 
dred horse under Matteo and Gaetano 
Orsini were sent to conduct him to the 
city. He entered it almost in triumph ; 
the populace welcomed him with every 
demonstration of joy. But the awe of 
his greatness was gone ; the spell of his 
dominion over the minds of men was 
broken. Tis overweemng haughtiness 
and domination had made him man 
enemies in the Sacred College, the cola 
of France had made him more. This 
general revolt is his severest condemna- 
tion. Among his first enemies was the 
Cardinal Napoleon Orsini. Orsini had 
followed the triumphal entrance of the 
Pope. Boniface, to show that he desired 
to reconcile himself with all, courteously 
invited him to his table. The Orsini 
coldly answered, ‘that he must receive 
the Colonna Cardinals into his favour ; 
he must not now disown what had been 
wrung from him by compulsion.’ ‘I will 
pardon them,’ said Boniface, ‘but the 
mercy of the Pope is not to be from 
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compulsion.’ He found himself again a 
ner. 

‘This last mortification crushed the 
bodily, if not the mental strength of the 
Pope. Among the Ghibellines terrible 
stories were bruited abroad of his death. 
In an access of fury, either from poison 
or wounded pride, he sat gnawing the 
top of his staff, and at length either beat 
out his own brains against the wall, or 
smothered himself (a strange notion !) 
with his own pillows. More friendly, 
probably more trustworthy, accounts 
describe him as sadly but quietly breath- 
ing his last, surrounded by eight Cardi- 
nals, having ‘confessed the faith and 
received the consoling offices of the 
Church. The Cardinal-Poet anticipates 
his mild sentence from the Divine Judge. 

** The religious mind of Christendom 
was at once perplexed and_horror- 
stricken by this act of sacrilegious vio- 
lence on the person of the Supreme 
Pontiff; it shocked some even of the 
sternest Ghibellines. Dante, who brands 
the pride, the avarice, the treachery of 
Boniface in his most terrible words, and 

consigned him to the direst doom, 
(though it is true that his alliance with 
the French, with Charles of Valois, by 
whom the poet had been driven into 
exile, was among the deepest causes of 
his hatred to Boniface,) nevertheless ex- 
presses the almost universal feeling. 
Christendom shuddered to behold the 
Fleur-de-lis enter into Anagni, and 
Christ again captive in his Vicar, the 
mockery, the gall and vinegar, the cruci- 
fixion between living robbers, the inso- 
lent and sacrilegious cruelty of the second 
Pilate.” 7 
Compare this scene with that of his 


inauguration as Pope, Jif. XIX. Note | 


4) 
; 91. This ‘‘modern Pilate” is Philip 
the Fair, and the allusion in the follow- 
ing lines is to the persecution and sup- 

ession of the Order of the Knights 

emplars, in 1307-—-1312. See Milman, 
Lat. Christ., Book XIL Ch. 2, and 
Villani, VIII. 92, who says the act was 
committed per expidigia di guadagnare, 
for love of gain; and says also: ‘‘ The 
king of France and his children had 
afterwards much shame and adversity, 
both on account of this sin and on 
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account of the seizure of Pope Boni- 
face.” 

97. What he was saying of the Vir« 
gin Mary, line 19. 

103. The brother of Dido and mur- 
derer of her husband. ned, I., 350: 
‘‘ He, impious and blinded with the love 
of gold, having taken Sichseus by sur- 
prise, secretly assassinates him before 
the altar, regardless of his sister’s great 
affection.” 

106. The Phrygian king, who, for his 
hospitality to Silenus, was endowed by 
Bacchus with the fatal power of turning 
all he touched to gold. The most Jangh- 
able thing about him was his wearing 
ass’s ears, as a punishment for preferring 
the music of Pan to that of Apollo. 

Ovid, XI., Croxall’s Tr. :— 

‘* Pan tuned the pipe, and with his rural song 

Pleased the low taste of all the vulgar throng; 

Such songs a vulgar queqmen mostly please : 


Midas was there, and Midas judged with 
ese,” 


See also Hawthorne’s story of The 
Golden Touch in his Wonder- Sook, 

109. Joshua vii. 21: ** When I saw 
among the spoils a goodly Babylonish 
garment, and two hundred  shekels 
of silver, and a wedge of gold of hfty 
shekels weight, then I coveted them, and 
took them ; and behold, they are hid in 
the earth in the midst of my tent, and 
the silver under it.” 

112. Acts v. I, 2: “But a certain 
man named Ananias, with Sapphira his 
wife, sold a possession, and kept back 
part of the price, his wife also being 
| privy to it, and brought a certain part, 

and laid it at the apostles’ feet.” 

113. The hoof-beats of the miracu- 
| lous horse in the Temple of Jerusalem, 
~when Heliodorus, the treasurer of King 
 Seleucus, went there to remove the trea- 

sure. 2 Maccabees iti. 25: ‘‘ For there 
appeared unto them an horse with a ter- 
rible rider upon him, and adorned with 
a very fair oe and he ran fiercely, 
and smote at Hehodorus with his fore- 
feet, and it seemed that he that sat 
aes horse had complete harness of 
rold. 

° 115. &neid, IIT. 49, Davidson's Tr. 
‘* This Polydore unhappy Priam had fore 
merly sent in secrecy, with a great weight 
of gold, to be brought up by the king of 
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Thrace, when he now began to distrust 
the arms of Troy, and saw the city with 
close siege blocked up. He, [Polym- 
nestor,] as soon as the power of the 
Trojans was crushed, and their fortune 
gone, espousing Agamemnon’s interest 
and victorious arms, breaks every sacred 
bond, assassinates Polydore, and by vio- 
lence possesses his gold. Cursed thirst 
of gold, to what dost thou not drive the 
hearts of men !” 

116. Lucinius Crassus, surnamed the 
Rich. He was Consul with Pompey, 
and on one occasion displayed his vast 
wealth by giving an entertainment to the 
populace, at which the guests were so 
numerous that they occupied ten thou- 
sand tables. He was slain in a battle 
with the Parthians, and his head was 
sent to the Parthian king, Hyrodes, who 
had molten gold poured down its throat. 
Plutarch does not mention this circum- 
stance in his Life of Crassus, but says:— 

‘When the head of Crassus was 
brought to the door, the tables were 
just taken away, and one Jason, a tragic 
actor of the town of Tralles, was siny- 
ing the scene in the Bacchz of Euripides 
concerning Agave. He was receiving 
much applause, when Sillaces coming to 
the room, and having made obeisance to 
the king, threw down the head of Cras- 
sus into the midst of the company. The 
Parthians receiving it with joy and accla- 
mations, Sillaces, by the king’s com- 
snand, was made to sit down, while 
Jason handed over the costume of Pen- 
theus to one of the dancers €n the chorus, 
and taking up the head of Crassus, and 
acting the part of a bacchante in her 
frenzy, in a rapturous, impassioned man- 
ner, sang the lyric passages, 

‘We've hunted down a mighty chase to-day, 
And from the mountain bring the noble prey.’’ 


122. This is in answer to Dante's 

question, line 35 :— 
** And why only 

Thou dost renew these praises weli deserved?” 

128. The occasion of this quaking of 
the mountain is given, Canto XXI. 
538 :-— 
** Tt trombles here, whenever any soul 


Feels jtself pare so that it soars, or moves 
To mount aloft, and such a cry attends it,” 


330. An iSland in the Aigcan Sea, in 
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the centre of the Cyclades. It was 
thrown up by an earthquake, in order 
to receive Latona, when she gave birth 
to Apollo and Diana,—the Sun and the 
Moon. 

136. Luke ii. 13, 14: ‘* And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God, and 
saying, Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men.” 

140. Gower, Conf. Amant., I1T. 5 :—~ 

** When Goddes sone also was bore, 
He sent his aungel down therfore, 
Whom the ahepherdes herden singe 3 


Pees to the men of welwillinge 
In erthe be amonge usGere.’ 








CANTO XXI. 


1. This canto is devoted to the inter- 
view with the poct Statius, whose release 
from punishment was announced by the 
earthquake and the outcry at the end of 
the last canto. 

3. Fohn iv. 14, 15: ** Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him, shall never thirst. . . . he 
woman saith unto him, Sir, give me this 
water, that I thirst not, neither come 
hither to draw.” 

7. Luke xxiv. §3—15: “And, behold, 
two of them went that same day to a 
village called Emmaus, which was from 
Jerusalem about threescore furlongs. 
And they talked together of all these 
things which had happened. And it 
came to pass, that, while they com- 
muned together and reasoned, Jesus 
himself drew near, and went with 
them.’) 

15. y ee the monks of the Middle 
Ages there were certain salutations, 
which had their customary replies or 
countersigns, Thus one would say, 
‘Peace be with thee!” and the answer 
would be, ‘* And with thy spirit!” Or, 
‘* Praised be the Lord !” and the answer, 
** World without end !” 

22. The letters upon Dante’s fore- 
head. 

25. Lachesis. Of the three Fates, 
Clotho prepared and held the distaff, 
Lachesis spun the thread, and Atropos 
cut it. 

‘© These,” says Plato, Aepudhc, X., 
“are the daughters of Necessity, the 
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Fates, Lachesis, Clotho, and Atropos ; 
who, clothed in white robes, with gar- 
lands on their heads, chant to the music 
of the Sirens; Lachesis the events of 
the Past, Clotho those of the Present, 
Atropos those of the Future.” 


33. See Canto XVIII. 46:— 


‘“ What reason seeth here, 
Myself can tell thee; beyond that await 
For Beatrice, since ’tis a work of faith.” 


So also Cowley, in his poem on the 
Use of Reason in Divine Matters :— 


*‘ Though Reason cannot through Faith's mys- 
teries see, 
It sees that they: and such they be; 
Leads 2 heaven's door, and there does humbly 


‘kee 

And ‘here through chinks and keyholes peep ; 
Though it, like Moses, by a sad command 
Must not come into the Holy Land, 

Yet thither it infallibly does guide, 

And from afar 'tis all descri 


40. Nothing unusual éver disturbs 
the religio loci, the sacredness of the 
mountain. 

44. This happens only when the soul, 
that came from heaven, is received back 
into heaven; not from any natural causes 
affecting earth or air. 

48. The gate of Purgatory, which is 
also the gate of Heaven. 

50. Iris, one of the Oceanides, the 
daughter of Thaumas and Electra; the 
rainbow. 

65. The soul in Purgatory feels as 
great a desire to be punished for a sin, 
as it had to commit it. 

82. The siege of Jerusalem under 
Titus, surnamed the ‘‘ Delight of Man- 
kind,” took place inthe year 70. Statius, 
who is here speaking, was oe Naples 
in the reign of Claudius, and had already 
become famous ‘‘under the name that 


most endures and honours,” that is, as a' 


| 


poet. His works are the Si/vz, or mis- 
cellaneous poems; the 7 ‘hebaid, an epic 
in twelve books; and the Achi/leid, left 
unfinished. He wrote also a tragedy, 
Agave, which is lost. 

Juvenal says of him, Satire VIL, 


Dryden’s Tr. :— 


* All Rome is pleased when Statius will re- 
hearse, 
And poneing crowds expect the promised 


His lofty numbers with so great a gust 


They hear, and swallow with such eager lust ; | 
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But while the common suffrage crowned his 
cause, 
And broke the benches with their loud ap- 
lause, 
His Muse had starved, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, supplied her bread. * 


Dante shows his admiration of him 
by placing him here. 

89. Statius was not born in Toulouse, 
as Dante supposes, but in Naples, as he 
himself states in his S7/z2, Which work 
was not discovered till after Dante’s 
death. The passage occurs in Book ITT. 
Eclogue V., Zo Claudia his Wife, where 
he describes the Czauties of Parthenope, 
and calls her the mother and nurse of 
both, amborum genetrix altrixque. 

Landino thinks that Dante’s error 
may be traced to Placidus Lactantius, 
a commentator of the Z4ebaid, who 
confounded Statius the poet of Naples 
with Statius the rhetorician of Toulouse. 

1Ior. Would be willing to remain 
another year in Purgatory. 

114. Petrarca uses the same expres- 
sion, —the lightning of the angelic smile, 
il lampeggiar dell’ angelico riso, 

131. See Canto XIX. 133. 





CANTO XXII. 


1. The ascent to the Sixth Circle, 
where the sin of Gluttony is punished. 

5. Afatthew v. 6: ‘* Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness; for they shall be filled.” 

13. The satirist Juvenal, who flour- 
ished at Rome during the last half of 
the first century of the Christian era, 
and died at the beginning of the second, 

ed eighty. H{e was a contemporary 
ar Lents and survived him some thirty 


et fenad, Ul. §6: ‘O cursed 
hunger of guld, to what dost thou not 
dive the hearts of men.’ 

42. The punishment of the Avaricious 
and Prodigal. /#/. VII. 26:— 


‘* With great howls 
Rolling weights forward by main force of chest.” 


46. Dante says of the Avaricious and 
Prodigal, J#f. VII. 56:— 


‘* These from the sepulchre shall rise 


in Nil fist closed, and these wi paneer 


56. Her two sons, Eteocles and Poly 
® 


iN 
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nices, of whom Statius sings in the 


, Thebatd, and to whom Dante alludes 


\ by way of illustration, Jaf XXVI. 54. 


7, 


See also the Note. 

58. Statius begins the 7hebazd with 
an invocation to Clio, the Muse of 
History, whose office it was to record 
the heroic actions of brave men, I. 
55 :— 

*€ What first, O Clio, shall adorn thy page, 

The expiring prophet, or Etolian’s rage? 

mew ou sing how, grim with hostile 


ood, 
Hippomedon repelled the rushing flood, 
Lament the Arcadian youth’s untimely fate, 
Or Jove, opposed by Capaneus, relate?” 


Skelton, Elegy on the Eari of North- 
umberland :— 

** Of hevenly poems, O Clyo calde by name 

In the calles of musis goddess hystoriale.” 

63. Saint Peter. 

70. Virgil’s Aucolics, Ecl. IV. 5, a 
passage supposed to foretell the birth of 
Christ: ‘‘ The last era of Cumzean song 
{s now arrived; the great series of ages 
begins anew; now the Virgin returns, 
returns the Saturnian reign ; now a new 

rogeny is sent down fon the high 
eaven.” 

92. The Fourth Circle of Purgatory, 
ye Sloth is punished. Canto XVII. 

5 “ The love of good, remiss 
In what it should have done, 1% here restored ; 
Here plied again the ill-belated oar.” 

97. Some editions read in this line, 
instead of nostro amico,—nostro antico, 
our ancient Terence; but the epithet 
would be more appropriatesto Plautus, 
who was the earlier writer. 

97, 98. Plautus, Cecilius, and Ter- 
ence, the three principal Latin drama- 
tists; Varro, ‘‘the most learned of the 
Romans,” the friend of Cicero, and 
author of some five hundred volumes, 
which made St. Augustine wonder how 
he who wrote so many books could find 
time to read so many; and how he who 
read so many could find time to write so 
many. 

100, Persius, the Latin satirist. 

101. Homer. 
106. Mrs. Browning, Tine of Cy- 


8, ae 
. 


“ Our Euripides, the human, — 
With his droppings of warm tears; 
Ang his touchings of things common, 
the rose to touch the spheres.” 
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But why does Dante make no mention 
here of ‘* Aischyles the thunderous” and 
‘* Sophocles the royal” ? 

Antiphon was a tragic and epic poet 
of Attica, who was put to death by 
Dionysius because he would not praise 
the tyrant’s writings. Some editions 
read Anacreon for Antiphon. 

107. Simonides, the poet of Cos, who 
won a poetic prize at the age of eighty, 
and is said to be the first poet who wrote 
for money. 

Agatho was an Athenian dramatist, 
of whom nothing remains but the name 
and a few passages quoted in other 
writers. 

110. Some of the people that Statius 
introduces into his poems. Antigone, 
daughter of CEdipus; Deiphile, wife of 
Tideus ; Argia, her sister, wife of Poly- 
nices ; Ismene, another daughter of 
(Edipus, who is here represented as still 
lamenting the death of Atys, her be- 
trothed. 

112. Hypsipile, who pointed out to 
Adrastus the fountain of Langia, when 
his soldiers were perishing with thirst 
on their march against Thebes. 

113. Of the three daughters of Tire- 
sias only Manto is mentioned by Statius 
in the 7Aebdaid. But Dante places Manto 
among the Soothsayers, /zf. XX. §5, and 
not in Limbo. Had he forgotten this ? 

113, 114. Thetis, the mother of 
Achilles, and Deidamia, the daughter of 
Lycomedes. They are among the per- 
sonages in the AcAiihid of Statius. 

118. Four hours of the day were 
already passed. 

131. Cowley, Zhe Tree of Know- 
ledge :— 

‘* The sacred tree 'midst the fair orchard grew, 

The phoenix Truth did on it rest 


And. built his perfumed nest, 

That right Porphyrian tree which did true 
gic show ; 

Each leaf did learned notions give 

And th’ apples were demonstrative ; 


So clear their colour and divine 
The very shade they cast did other lights out- 


This tree of Temptation, however, is 
hardly the tree of Knowledge, though 
sprung from it, as Dante says of the next, 
in Canto XXIV. 117. It is meant only 
to increase the torment of the starvi 
souls beneath it, by holding its fresh an 
dewy fruit beyond their reach. 
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142. John ii. 3: ‘‘And when the 
wanted wine, the mother of Jesus sait 
unto him, They have no wine.” 

146. Danie i. 12: ‘' Prove thy ser- 
vants, I beseech thee, ten days; and let 
them give us pulse to eat and water to 
drink. . .. . . And Daniel had under- 
standing in all visions and dreams.” 

148. Compare the description of the 
Golden Age in Ovid, Afe., I. :— 


“The golden age was first; when man, yet 
new, 

No rule but uncorrupted reason knew, 
And, with a native bent, did good pursue. 
Unforced by punishment, unawed by fear, 
His words were simple, and his soul sincere ; 
Needless was whitten law, where none opprest: 
The law of man was written in his breast : 
No suppliant crowds before the judge appeared, 
No court erected yet, fior cause was heard: 
But all was safe, for conscience was their guard, 
The mountain-trees in distant prospect please, 
Ere yet the pine descended to the seas; 
Ere sails were spread, new oceans to explore ; 
«And happy mortals, unconcerned for more, 
Confined their wishes to their native shore. 
No walls were yet: nor fence, nor mote, nor 
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Nor drum was heard, nor trumpet’s angry sound: 

Nor swords were forged; but, void of care and 
crime, 

The soft creation slept away their time. 

The teeming earth, yet guiltless of the plough, 

unprovoked, did fruitful stores allow : 

Content with food, which nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on strawberries they fed ; 

Cornels and bramble-berries gave the rest, 

And falling acorns furnished out a feast, 

The flowers unsown in fields and meadows 
reigned ; 

And western winds immortal spring maintained. 

In following years, the corm en 

From earth unasked, nor was that, earth re- 


newed. 
From veins of valleys milk and nectar broke, 
honey sweating through the pores of oak.” 


Also Boéthius, Book II, Met. 5, and 
the Ode in Tasso’s Aminta, Leigh Hunt's 
Tr., beginning :— 

*O lovel of goldt 
ovely age of go 


Not that the rivers rolled 
With milk, or that the woods wept honcy- 


dew; 

Not that the ready ground 

Produced without 6 wound, 

Or the mild serpent had no tooth that dew; 

Not that a cloudless blue 

For ever was in sight, 

' Or that the heaven which burns, 

And now is cold by turns, 

Looked out in glad and everlasting light ; 

Na, nor that even the insolent ships far 
war to no new sands, nor riches worse 
war; 


“But solely that that vain 
And breath-invented pain 
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That idol of mistake, that worshipped cheat, 

That Honour,—since so called 

ut vulgar minds appalled,— 

Played not the tyrant with our nature yet. 

It had not come to fret 

The sweet and happy fold 

Of gentic human-kind ; 

Nor did its hard law bind 

Souls nursed in freedom; but that law of gold, 

That glad and golden law, all free, all fitted, 

Which Nature’s own hand wrotc,—What 
pleases, is permitted.” 


Also Don Quixote’s address to the 
goatherds, Don Quix., Book II. Ch. 3, 
Jarvis’s Tr. :— 

** After Don Quixote had satisfied his 
hunger, he took up an handful of acorns, 
and, looking on them attentively, gave 
utterance to expressions like these :— 

‘** Happy times, and happy ages! 
those to which the ancients gave the 
name of golden, not because gold (which, 
in this our iron age, is so much esteemed) 
was to be had, in that fortunate period, 
withont toil and labour ; but because 
they who then lived were ignorant of 
these two words Meum and Tuum. In 
that age of innocence, all things were 
in common ; no one needed to take any 
other pains for his ordinary sustenance, 
than to lift up his hand and take it from 
the sturdy oaks, which stood inviting 
him liberally to taste of their sweet and 
relishing fruit. The limpid fountains, 
and running streams, offered them, in 
magnificent abundance, their delicious 
and transparent waters. In the clefts of 
rocks, and in the hollow of trees, did the 
industrious and provident bees form their 
commonwéalths, offering to every hand, 
without usury, the fertile produce of 
their most delicious toil. The stout 
cork trees, without any other induce- 
ment than that of their own courtesy, 
divested themselves of their light and 
expanded bark, with which men began 
to cover their houses, supported by rough 
poles, only for a defence against the in- 
clemency of the seasons. All then was 
peace, all amity, all concord. As yet 
the heavy coulter of the crooked plough 
had not dared to force open, and search 
into, the tender bowels of our first 
mother, who unconstrained offered, from 
every part of her fertile and spacious 
bcsom, whatever might feed, sustain, 
and delight those her children, who then 


had her in possession, Then did the « 
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simple and beauteous young shepherd- 
esses trip it from dale to dale, and from 
hill to hill, their tresses sometimes 
plaited, sometimes loosely flowing, with 
no more clothing than was neTessary 
modestly to cover what modesty has 
always required to be concealed ; nor 
were there ornaments like those now-a- 
days in fashion, to which the Tyrian 
purple and the so-many-ways martyred 
silk give a value; but composed of green 
dock-leaves and ivy interwoven ; with 
which, perhaps, they went as splendidly 
and elegantly decked as our court-ladies 
do now, with all those rare and foreign 
inventions which idle curiosity hath 
taught them. Then were the amorous 
conceptions of the soul clothed in simple 
and sincere expressions, in the same way 
and manner they were conceived, without 
seeking artificial phrases to set them off. 
Nor as yet were fraud, deceit, and malice 
intermixed with truth and plain-dealing. 
Justice kept within her proper bounds ; 
favour and interest, whieh now so much 
depreciate, confound, and persecute her, 
not daring then to disturb or offend her. 
As yet the judge did not make his own 
will the measure of justice; for then 
there was neither cause nor person to be 
judged.’” 





CANTO XXITI. 


1. The punishment of the sin of 
Gluttony. 
3. Shakespeare, As Vou Like ft, Il, 


“Under the shade of melancholy boughs 
Lose and neglect the creeping hours of time.” 


Ir. Psalms li. 15: ‘*O Lord, open 
thou my lips; and my mouth shall show 
forth thy praise.” 

26. Ensichthon the Thessalian, who 
in derision cut down an ancient oak in 
the sacred groves of Ceres. He was 

unished by perpetual hunger, till, other 
ood failing him, at last he gnawed his 
own flesh. Ovid, Afet, VIII, Vernon’s 


© aoe 
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** Straight he requires, impatient in demand, 
Provisions from the air, the seas, the land; 
But though the land, air, seas, provisions grant, 
tarves at full tables, and complains of want. 
t to a people might in dole be paid, 
Or victual cities for a long blockade, 
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Could not one wolfish appetite assuage ; 
For glutting nourishment increased its rage. 
As rivers poured from every distant shore * 
The sea irsatiate drinks, and thirsts for mores 
Or as the fire, which all materials burns, 

And wasted forests into ashes turns, 

Grows more voracious as the more it preys, 
Recruits dilate the flame, and spread the blaze: 
So impious Erisichthon’s hunger raves, 

Receives refreshments, and refreshments craves, 
Food raises a desire for food, and meat 

Is but a new provocative to eat. 

He grows more empty as the more supplied, 
And endless cramming but extends the void.’ 


30. This tragic tale of the siege o& 
Jerusalem by Titus is thus told im 
Josephus, Pewish WVar, Book VI. Ch. 3, 
Whiston’s Tr. :— bd 


‘*There was a certain woman that 
dwelt beyond Jordan ; her name was 
Mary; her father was Eleazar, of the 
village Bethezub, which signifies the 
house of Hyssop. She was eminent 
for her family and her wealth, and 
had fled away to Jerusalem with the 
rest of the multitude, and was with them 
besieged therein at this time. The other 
effects of this woman had been woe 
seized upon, such I mean as she h 
brought with her out of Perea, and 
removed to the city. What she had 
treasured up besides, as also what food 
she had contrived to save, had been also 
carried off by the rapacious guards, who 
came every day running into her house 
for that purpose. This put the poor 
woman into a very t passion, and by 
the frequent reproaches and ie chet 
she cast at these rapacious villains, she 
had provoked them to anger against her 
but none of them, either out of the in+ 
dignation she had raised against herself, 
or out of commiseration of her case, 
would take away her life. And if she 
found any food, she perceived her labours 
were for others and not for herself; and 
it was how become impossible for her 
any way to find any more food, while 
the famine pierced through her very 
bowels and marrow, when also her pas: 
sion was fired to a d beyond the 
famine itself. Nor did she consult with 
anything but with her passion and the 
necessity she was in. She then attempted 
a most unnatural thing, and, snatching 
up her son who was a child sucking at 
her breast, she said, ‘O thou miserable 
infant! For whom shall I preserve thee 
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in this war, this famine, and this sedition? 
As to the war with the Romans, if they 

reserve our lives, we must be slaves. 

his famine also will destroy us, even 
before that slavery comes upon us. Yet 
are these seditious rogues more terrible 
than both the other. Come on, be thou 
my food, and be thou a fury to these 
seditious varlets, and a byword to the 
world; which is all that is now wanting 
to complete the calamities of the Jews. 
As soon as she had said this, she slew 
her son, and then roasted him, and ate 
the one half of him, and kept the other 
half by her concealed. Upon this the 
seditious camé in presently, and, smelling 
the horrid scent of this food, they threat- 
ened her that they would cut her throat 
immediately, if she did not show them 
what food she had gotten ready. She 
replied, that she had saved a very fine 
portion of it for them; and withal un- 
covered what was left of her son. Here- 
upon they were seized with a horror and 
amazement of mind, and stood aston- 
ished at the sight, when she said to 
them: ‘ This is mine own son, and what 
hath been done was mine own doing. 
Come, eat of this food; for I have eaten 
of it myself. Do not you pretend to be 
either more tender than a woman, or 
more compassionate than a mother. 
But if you be so scrupulous, and do 
abominate this my sacrifice, as I have 
eaten the one-half, let the rest be re- 
served for me also.’ After which those 
men went out trembling, being fever so 
much affrighted at anything as they were 
at this, and with some difficulty they 
left the rest of that meat to the mother. 
Upon which the whole city was full of 
this horrid action immediately ; and 
while everybody laid this miserable case 
before their own eyes, they trembled as if 
this unheard of action had been done by 
themselves. So those that were thus 
distressed by the famine were very desi- 
rous to dic, and those already dead were 
esteemed happy, because they had not 
lived long enough either to hear or to 
gee such miseries,” 

31. Shakespeare, Aing Lear, V. 3:— 

‘* And in this habit 
Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 


« 


Their precious stones new lost.” 
32. In this fanciful recognition of the 
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word omo (homo, man) in the human 
face, so written as to place the two o’s 
between the outer strokes of the m, the 
former represent the eyes, and the latter 
the nose and cheekbones : 


Lua 


Brother Berthold, a Franciscan monk 
of Regensburg, in the thirteenth century, 
makes the following allusion to it in 
one of his sermons. See Wackernagcl, 
Deutsches Lesebuch, ¥, 678. The monk 
carries out the resemblance into still fur- 
ther detail :— 

** Now behold, ye blessed children of 
God, the Almighty has created you soul 
and body. And he has written it under 
your eyes and on your faces, that you 
are created in his likeness. He has 
written it upon your very faces with or- 
namented letters. With great diligence 
are they embellished and ornamented. 
This your learned men will understand, 
but the unlearned may not understand it. 
The two eyes are two o's. The & is 
properly no letter; it only helps the 
others; so that 4omo with an 4 means 
Man. Likewise the brows arched above 
and the nose down between them are an 
m, beautiful with three strokes. So is 
the ear a @, beautifully rounded and or- 
namented. So are the nostrils beauti- 
fully formed like a Greek ¢, beautifully 
rounded and ornamented. So is the 
mouth an 4, beautifully adorned and or- 
namented. Now behold, ye good Chris- 
tian people, how skilfully he has adomed 
you with these six letters, to show that 
ye are his own, and that he has created 
y7u! Now read me an oe and an m and 
another o together; that spells oma 
Then read me ad and ane and an ¢ toge- 
ther; that spells der, J/omo det, man of 
God, man of God !” 

48. Forese Donati, the brother-in-law 
and intimate friend of Dante. ‘ This 
Forese,” says Buti, ‘‘was a citizen of 
Florence, and was brother of Messer 
Corso Donati, and was very gluttonous ; 
and therefore the author ei ms that he 
found him here, where the Gluttons are 
punished.” 

Certain vituperative sonnets, addressed 
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to Dante, have been attributed to Forese. 
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women go about in hoods and cloaks ; 


If authentic, they prove that the friend- 
ship between the two poets was not un- 
interrupted. See Rossetti, arly Jtalian 
Poets, Appendix to Part II. 

74. The same desire that sacrifice and 
atonement may be complete. 

75. Matthew xxvii. 46: “Eli, Eli, 
lama sabachthani? that is to say, My 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” 

83. Outside the gate of Purgatory, 
where those who had postponed repent- 
ance till the last hour were forced to 
wait as many years and days as they had 
lived impenitent on earth, unless aided 
by the devout prayers of those on earth. 
See Canto IV. 

87. Nella, contraction of Giovannella, 
widow of Forese. Nothing is known of 
this good woman but the name, and what 
Forese here says in her praise. 

94. Covino, Descriz. Geogrgf. dell’ 
Ttalia, p. §2, says: ‘‘In the district of 
Arborea, on the slopes of the Gennar- 
gentu, the most vast and lofty mountain 
range of Sardinia, spreads an alpine 
country which in Dante’s time, being 
almost barbarous, was called the Sar- 
bagia.”’ 

102. Sacchetti, the Italian novelist of 
the fourteenth century, severely criticises 
the fashions of the Florentines, and their 
sudden changes, which he says it would 
take a whole volume of his stories to 
enumerate. In Nov. 178, he speaks of 
their wearing their dresses ‘‘far below 
their arm-pits,” and then ‘‘up to their 
ears ;” and continues, in Né@piei’s ver- 
sion, Flor. Fist., 11. 539 :— 

‘*The young Florentine girls, who 
used to dress so modestly, have now 
changed the fashion of their hoods to 
resemble courtesans, and thus attired 
ad move about laced up to the throat, 
with all sorts of animals hanging as 
ornaments about their necks. Their 
sleeves, or rather their sacks, as they 
should be called,— was there ever so 
useless and pernicious a fashion! Can 
any of them reach a glass or take a 
morsel from the table without dirtying 
herself or the cloth by the things she 
knocks down? And thus do the young 
men, and worse; and such sleeves are 
made even for sucking babes. The 


most of the young men without cloaks, 
in long, flowing hair, and if they throw 
off their breeches, which from their 
smallness may easily be done, all is off, 
for they literally stick their posteriors 
into a pair of socks and expend a yard 
of clo on their wristbands, while more 
stuff is put into a glove than a cloak- 
hood. However, I am comforted by 
one thing, and that is, that all now have 
begun to put their feet in chains, perhaps 
as a penance for the many vain things 
they are guilty of ; for we are but a day 
in this world, and in that day the fashion 
is changed a thousand times: all seek 
liberty, yet all deprive themselves of it: 
God has made our feet free, and many 
with long pointed toes to their shoes can 
scarcely walk: he has supplied the legs 
with hinges, and many have so bound 
them up with close lacing that they can 
scarcely sit: the bust is tightly bandaged 
up; the arms trail their drapery along ; 
the throat is rolled in a capuchin; the 
head so loaded and bound round with 
caps over the hair that it appears as 
though it were sawed off. And thus I 
might go on for ever discoursing of 
female absurdities, commencing with the 
immeasurable trains at their feet, and 
proceeding regularly upwards to the 
head, with which they may always be 
seen occupied in their chambers ; some 
curling, some smoothing, and some 
whitening it, so that they often kill 
themselves with colds caught in these 
vain occupations.” 
132, Statius. 





CANTO XXIV. 


1. Continuation of the punishment of 
Gluttony. 

7. Continuing the words with which 
the preceding canto closes, and referring 
to Statius. 

10. Picarda, sister of Forese and 
Corso Donati. She was a nun of Santa 
Clara, and is placed by Dante in tke 
first heaven of Paradise, which Fores 
calls ‘‘high Olympus.” See Pur. II. 
48, where her story is told more in 
detail. 

19. Buonagiunta Urbisani of Lucca is 
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one of the early minor poets of Italy, a 
contemporary of Dante. Rossetti, Aarly 
Italian Poets, 77, gives some specimens 
of his sonnets and canzoni. All that is 
known of him is contained in Benve- 
nuto’s brief notice: ‘* Buonagiunta of 
Urbisani, an honourable man of the city 
of Lucca, a brilliant orator in his mother 
tongue, a facile producer of rhymes, and 
still more facile consumer of wines ; who 
knew our author in his lifetime, and 
sometimes corresponded with him.” 

Tiraboschi also mentions him, Sforza 
della Lett., 1V. 397: ‘‘ Tle was seen by 
Dante in Purgatory punished among the 
Gluttons, fioy which vice, it is proper to 
say, poetry did not render him exempt.” 

22. Pope Martin the Fourth, whose 
fondness for the eeis of Bolsena brought 
his life to a sudden close, and his soul 
to this circle of Purgatory, has been ridi- 
culed in the well-known epigram, — 
*“Gaudent anguille, quod mortuus hic jacct ille 

Qui quasi morte reas excoriabat eas.” 

‘* Martin the Fourth,” says Milman, 
Hist. Lat. Christ., VI. 143, ‘was born 
at Mont. Pence in Brie; he had been 
Canon of Tours. He put on at first the 
show of maintaining the lofty character 
of the Churchman. Ile excommunicated 
the Viterbans for their sacrilegious mal- 
treatment of the Cardinals; Rinaldo 
Annibaldeschi, the Lord of Viterbo, was 
compelled to ask pardyn on his knees of 
the Cardinal Rosso, and forgiven only 
at the inte: vention of the Pope. Martin 
the Fourth retired to Orvieto. 

‘* But the Frenchman soon began to 
predominate over the Pontiff; he sunk 
into the vassal of Charles of Anjou. 
The great policy of his predece:sor, to 
assuage the feuds of Guelph and Chi- 
belline, was an Italian policy; it was 
altopether abandoned. 
in every city were menaced or smitten 
with excommunication; the Lambertazzi 
were driven from Bologna. Forlt was 
placed under interdict for harbouring the 
exilee; the goods of the citizens were 
confscated for the benefit of the Pope. 
Bertoldo Orsini was deposed from the 
Countship of Romagna; the office was 
bestowed on John of Appia, with in- 
structions everywhere to coerce or to 
chastise the refractory Ghibellines,”’ 

Villani, Book VI. Ch, 106, says: 


The Ghibellines 
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‘* He was a good man, and very favours 
able to Holy Church and to those of the 
house of France, because he was from 
Tours.” 

He is said to have died of a surfeit. 
The eels and sturgeon of Bolsena, and 
the wines of Orvieto and Montefiascone, 
in the neighbourhood of whose vineyards 
he lived, were too much for him. But 
he died in Perugia, not in Orvieto. 

24, The Lake of RBolsena is in the 
Papal States, a few miles northwest of 
Viterbo, on the road from Rome to 
Siena. It is thus described in Murray’s 
Handbook of Central Italy, p. 199 :— 

“Its circular form, and being in the 
centre of a volcanic district, has led to 
its being regarded as an extinct crater ; 
but that hypothesis can scarcely be ad- 
mitted when the great extent of the lake 
is considered. The treacherous beauty 
of the lake conceals ma/arza in its most 
fatal foyms ; and its shores, although 
there are no traces of a marsh, are de- 
serted, excepting where a few sickly 
hamlets are scattered on their western 
siopes. The ground is cultivated in 
mang parts down to the water's edge, 
but the labourers dare not sleep for a 
single night during the summer or au- 
tumn on the plains where they work by 
day ; and a large tract of beautiful and 
productive country is reduced to a per- 
fect solitude by this invisible calamity. 
Nothing can be more striking: than the 
appearance of the lake, without a single 
sail upon its waters, and with scarcely a 
human habitation within sight of Bol- 
sena ; and nothing perhaps can give the 
traveller who visits Italy for the first 
time a more impressive idea of the effects 
of malaria.” 

OM the Vernaccia or Vernage, in which 
Pope Martin cooked his eels, Henderson 
says, Hist, Anc. and Mod. Vines, p. 296% 
‘*The Vernage . . . . was a red wine, 
of a bright colour, and a sweetish and 
somewhat rough flavour, which was 
grown in Tuscany and other parts of 
Italy, and derived its name from the 
thick-skinned grape, vernaccia (corres 
sponding with the zivaciola of the an 
oy that was used in the preparation 
of it.’ 

vais mentions it in the Merrhante 
Tale :— 
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We driuketh ipocris clarre, and vernage 

Of spices het, to cucrewen his core,e 

And Redi, Bacchus in Tuscany, Leigh 
Hunt’s li, p 30, sings of it thus — 
**If anybody doe n’t lke Vernaccia, 

IT mein that sort thats made in Pietrafitta, 

Let him fly 

Mv siolent eye 


I ae him, clean, through all the Alpha- 
ctr’ 


28 Ovid, Aft. VIL, says of Lnsich- 
thon, that he 


** Deludes his throat with vistonary fure, 
Feasts on the wind and binquets on the air ” 


29 Ubaldin dalla Pila was a brother 
of the Cardinal Ottaviano degh Ubal- 
dint, mentioned /uf X. 120, and fa- 
ther of the Archbishop Ruggien, Jf 
XXXITI 14 According to Sacchetti, 
Nov 205, he passed most of his time at 
his castle, and turned his gardener into 
a priest ; ‘Sand Messer Ubald{ino,” con- 
tinues the novelist, ‘‘ put him ito hrs 
church , of which one may say he made 
a pigsty ; for he did not put in a priest, 
but a pig in the way of eating and drink- 
ing, who had neither grammar nor any 
good thing in him.”’ 

Some writers say that this Bonrface, 
Archbishop of Ravenna, was a son of 
Ubaldino ; but this 1s confaunding him 
with Ruggien, Archbishop of Pisa He 
was of the Fieschi of Genoa His pas- 
turing many people alludes to his keep- 
ing a great retinue and court, and the 
free life they led in matters of the table. 

31. Messer Marchese da Forli, who 
answered the accusation made against 
him, that ‘‘he was always drinking,” by 
saying, that ‘‘he wis always thirsty ” 

37- A lady of Lucca with whom 
Dante 1s supposed to have been en- 
amoured ‘““Let us pass over in 
silence,” says Balbo, Life and 7'smes of 
Dante, 11.177, “the consolations and 
errors of the poor eale” But Buti 
says’ ‘“‘Ife formed an attachment to 
a gentle lady, called Madonna Gen- 
tucca, of the family of Rossimpelo, on 
account of her gieat virtue and modesty, 
and not with any other love ” 

Benvenuto and the Oft:mo interpret 
the passage differently, making genixceg 
a common noun, — vente bassa, low 
people. But the passage which imme- 
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mentioned who should make Lucca 
pleasant to him, seems to confirm the 
former interptetation 

38 In the throat of the speaker, 
where he felt the hunger and thirst of 
his punishment. 

50 Chaucer, Complaint of the Blache 
Knight, 194 — 

* But even lke as doth a ckrivenere, 


That can no more tell whit that he shal write, 
But as his mauster beside dothe ind te ’ 


51. A canzone of the Vila Nuova, 
beginning, in Rossetti’s version, arly 
Ltatian Poets, p 255 ~ 
‘* Ladies that have intelligence love, 

Of mine own lady I would sp ak with you; 


Not that I hope to co unt her praises through, 
But, telling what I quay, to ease my mind.” 


56. Jacopo da Lentino, or ‘*the 
Notary,” wa a Sicihan poet who 
flourished about 1250, in the later days 
of the Emperor Fiedenck the Second. 
Crescrmben, //sst Vole Poesia, MUI. 
43, s1tys that Dante “‘ esteemed him so 
highly, that he even mentions him in 
hi, Comedy, doing him the favour to 
put him into Purgitory ”  Tassom, 
and others after him, make the careless 
stitement that he addressed a sonnet to 
Petrirca. THe diced before Petrarca was 
born Rossetti gives several specimens 
of his sonnets and canzonette in Ins 
Early Italian Poe's, of which the fol- 
lowing 1s one — 


“Or nis Laps in HLAVEN 


“T have it in my heart to serve God so 
That into Paradise I shall repair — 
lhe holy place through the which every 
where 
T have heard say that joy and solace flow 
Without my any I were loath to go — 
She who has the bnght face and the bight 
ir, 


Becruse of she were absent, I beng there, 
My plewore would be less than nought, I 


w 
Look you, I say not this to such intent 
As that I there would deal in any sm> 
only would behold her gracious mien, 
And beautiful soft cyes, and lovely face, 
That so it should be my complete content 
Lo sec my lady joy ful in her place ” 


Fra Guittone d’ Arezzo, a contem- 
poe” of the Notary, was one of the 
rat. Gaudenti, or Jovial Friars, men- 
tioned in Jaf. XXIIT. Note 103. He 
first brought the Itahan Sonnet to the 


diately follows, in which a maiden 1s | perfect form it has since preserved, and 
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left behind the earliest specimens of 
Ttalian letter-writing. These letters are 
written in a very florid style, and are 
perhaps more poetical than his verses, 
which certainly fall very far short of the 
‘‘sweet new style.” Of all his letters 
the best is that 7o the Florentines, from 
which a brief extract is given Canto VI. 
Note 76. 

82. Corso Donati, the brother of 
Forese who is here speaking, and into 
whose mouth nothing but Ghibelline 
wrath could have put these words. 
Corso was the ieader of the Neri in 
Florence, and,a partisan of Charles de 
Valois. His death is recorded by Vil- 
lani, VIII. 96, and is thus described by 
Napier, flor. “ist:, I. 407 :— 

“The popularity of Corso was now 
thoroughly undermined, and the priors, 
after sounding the Campana fora general 
assembly of the armed citizens, laid a 
formal accusation before the Podesta 
Piero Branca d’ Agobbio against him 
for conspiring to overthrow the liberties 
of his country, and endeavouring to 
make himself Tyrant of Florence: he 
was immediately cited to appear, and, 
not complying, from a reasonable dis- 
trust of his judges, was within one hour, 
against all legal forms, condemned to 
lose his head, as a rebel and traitor to 
the commonwealth. 

‘*Not willing to allow the culprit 
more time for an armed resistance chan 
had been given for legal vindication, the 
Seignory, preceded by the Gonfalonicr 
of justice, and followed by the Podesta, 
the captain of the people, and the exe- 
cutor, —all] attended by their alia and 
officers,— issued from the palace; and 
with the whole civic force marshalied in 
companies, with banners flying, moved 
forward to execute an illegal sentence 
against a single citizen, who nevertheless 
stood undaunted on his defence. 

‘* Corso, on first hearing of the prose- 
cution, had hastily barricaded all the 
approaches to his palace, but, disabled 
by the gout, could only direct the neces- 

,epérations from his bed; yet thus 
helpless, thus abandoned by all but his 
own immediate friends and vassals; 
suddenly condemned to death ; encom- 
passed by the Hittercst foes, with the 
whole force the republic banded 
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against him, he never cowered for an 
instant, but courageously determined to 
resist, until succoured by Ugnuccione 
della Fagyiola, to whom he had sent 
for aid. This attack continued during 
the greater ie of the day, and gene- 
rally with advantage to the Jonati, for 
the people were not unanimous, and 
many fought unwillingly, so that, if the 
Rossi, Bardi, and other friends had 
joined, and Uguccioni’s forces arrived, 
it would have gone hard with the citi- 
zens. The former were intimidated, 
the latter turned back on hearing how 
matters stood; and then only did 
Corso’s adherents lose heart and slink 
from the barricades, while the towns- 
men pursued their advantage by break- 
ing down a garden wall opposite the 
Stinche prisons and taking their enemy 
in the rear. This completed the dis- 
aster, and Corso, seeing no chance res 
maining, fled towards the Casentino 3 
but, being overtaken by some Cata- 
lonian troopers in the Florentine ser- 
vice, he was led back a prisoner from 
Rovezzano. After vainly endeavouring 
to bribe them, unable to support the 
indignity of a public execution at the 
hanids of his enemies, he let himself 
fall from his horse, and, receiving seve- 
ral stabs in the neck and flank from 
the Catalan lances, his body was left 
bleeding on the road, until the monks 
of San Salvi removed it to their con- 
vent, where he was interred next 
moming with the greatest privacy. 
Thus pesshed Corso Donati, ‘the 
wisest and most worthy knight of his 
time; the best speaker, the most expe- 
rienced statesman; the most renowned, 
the boldest, and most Suerpasing noble- 
man in Italy: he was handsome in 
person and of the most gracious man- 
ners, but very worldly, and caused 
infinite disturbance in Florence on 
account of his ambition.’* . . . . 
‘People now began to repose, and his 
unhappy death was often and variously 
discussed, according to the feelings of 
friendship or enmity that moved the 
speaker; but in truth, his life was dan- 
gerous, and his death reprehensible. He 
was a knight of great mind and name, 


* Villani, VIII. Ch. 96, 
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ntle in manners as in blood; of a fine 
gure even in his old age, with a beauti- 
ful countenance, delicate features, and a 
fair complexion; pleasing, wise ; and an 


eloquent speaker. His attention was 
ever fixed on important things; he was 
intimate with all the at and noble, 
had an extensive influence, and was 
famous throughout Italy. He was an 
enemy of the middle classes and their 
Pa gah beloved by the troops, but 
full of malicious thoughts, wicked, and 
artful. He was thus basely murdered 
by a foreign soldier, and his fellow-citi- 
zens well knew the man, for he was 
instantly conveyed away: those who 
ordered his death were Rosso della Tosa 
and Pazzino de’ Pazzi, as is commonly 
said by all; and some bless him and 
some the contrary. Many believe that 
the two said knights killed him, and TI, 
wishing to ascertain the truth, inguired 
diligently, and found what I have said to 
be true.’* Such is the character of Corso 
Donati, which has come down to us from 
two authors who must have been perso- 
nally acquainted with this distinguished 
chief, but opposed to each other in the 
general sae: of their country.” 

See also /nf. VI. Note 52. 

99. Virgil and Statius. 

105. Dante had only so far gone 
round the circle, as to come in sight of 
the second of these trees, which from 
distance to distance encircle the moun- 
tain, 

116, Inthe Terrestrial Paradise on the 
top of the mountain. ° 

121. The Centaurs, born of Ixion and 
the Cloud, and having the ‘‘ double 
breasts” of man and horse, became 
drunk with wine at the marriage of Hip- 
podamia and Pinthous, and strove to 
carry off the bride and the other women 
by violence. ‘Theseus and the rest of the 
Lapithz: opposed them, and drove them 
from the feast. This famous battle is 
described at great length by Ovid, Afe?. 
XII., Dryden's Tr. :— 

‘* For one, most brutal of the brutal brood, 
Or whether wine or beauty fired his blood, 

Or both at once, beheld with lustful eyes 
The bride; at once resolved to make his prize. 


went the board; and fastening on her 
hair, 





® Dino Compegni, III, 76 


He seized with sudden force the frighted fair. 
*Twas Eurytus began: his bestial kind 
His crime pursued; and each, as pleased his 


mind 
Or her whom chance presented, took : the feast 
An image of a taken town 
‘The cave resounds with female shricks; we 


rise 
Mad with revenge, to make a swift reprise : 
And Theseus first, ‘ What frenzy has possessed, 
O Eurytus,’ he cried, ‘thy brutal breast, 
To wrong Pinthous, and not him alone, 
But, while I live, two friends conjoined is 
one?’” 

125. Fudges vii. 5, 6: ‘*So he brought 
down the people unto the water: and 
the Lord said unto Gideon, Every one 
that lappeth of the water with his 
tongue, as a dog lappeth, him shalt thou 
set by himself; likewise every one that 
boweth down upon “his knees to drink. 
And the number of them that lapped, 
putting their hand to their mouth, were 
three hundred men; but aii the rest of 
the people bowed down upon their knees 
to drink water.” 

139. The Angel of the 
Circle. 


Seventh 





CANTO XXV. 


I. The ascent to the Seventh Circle of 
Purgatory, where the sin of Lust is 
punished. 

3. When the sign of Taurus reached 
the meridian, the sun, being in Aries, 
would be two hours beyond it. It is 
now two o'clock of the afternoon. The 
Scorpion is the sign opposite Taurus. 

15. Shakespeare, Hamdet, 1. 2:— 


‘* And did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak.” 


22. Meleager was the son of Cineus 
and Althea, of Calydon. At his birth 
the Fates were present and predicted his 
future greatness. Clotho said that he 
would be brave; Lachesis, that he would 
be strong; and Atropos, that he would 
live as fag as the brand upon the fire 
remained unconsumed. : 

Ovid, Afeé. VIII. :— 


** There lay a log unlighted on the hearth, 
When she was labouring in the throes of birth 
For th’ unborn chief ; fatal sisters pane, 
And raised it up, and toased iton .. ,f \¢ 
‘hen on the rock a scanty measure plac. 

Of vital flax, and turned the wheel apace ; 
And turning sung, ‘ To this = brand and thee, 
O new-born babe, we give an equal destiny ; 
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So vanished out of view. The frighted dame 
Sprung | hasty from her bed, and quenched the 


me 

The log, in secret locked, she kept with care, 

And ite while thus preserved, preserved 
eir.” 


her 


Meleager distinguished himself in the 
Argonautic expedition, and afterwards in 
the hunt of Calydon, where he killed 
the famous boar, and gave the boar’s 
head to Atalanta ; and when his uncles 
tried to take possession of it, he killed 
them also. On hearing this, and seeing 
the dead bodies, his mother in a rage 
threw the brand upon the fire again, 
and, as it was consumed, Meleager 
perished. 

Mr. Swinbume, Afalanta tn Calydon : 


CHORUS, 


** When thou dravest the men 
Of the chosen of Thrace, 
None turned him again 
Nor endured he thy face 
Clothed round with the blush of the battle, with 
light from a terrible place. 


CONEUS. 


“ Thou shouldst die as he dies 
For whom none sheddeth tears ; 
Filling thine eyes 
And fulfilling thine cars 
With the brilliance of battle, the bloom and the 
beauty, the splendour of spears. 


CHORUS, 


‘Tn the ears of the world 
It is sung, it is told, 
And the hght thereof hurled 
And the noise thereof rolled 
From the Acroccraunian snow to the ford of the 
fleece of gold. 


MELEAGER, 


*€ Would God ye could carry me 
Forth of all these; 
Heap sand and bury me 
By the Chersonese 
Where the thundering Bosphorus answers the 
thunder of Pontic seas. 


COENEUS., 
** Dost thou mock at our praise 
And the singing begun 
And the men of strange days 
Praising my son 
In the folds of the hills of home, high places of 
Caulydon f 


MELEAGER, 


. as dead nn no home Is ; 
» better to 
MMEAE the Hower of the foam Is 
20 fields of the sea, 
That the sea-waves might be as my raiment, the 
gvlf-stream a garmont for ms, ° 


’ ’ , a r) 
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‘* Mother, I dying with unforgetful tongue 
Hail thee as holy and worship thee as just 
Who art unjust and unholy ; and with mf 


knees 
Would worship, but thy fire and subtlety, 
Dissundering them, devour me; for these limbs 
Are as light dust and crumblings from mine 


urn 
Before the fire has touched them; and my 


face 

As a dead leaf or dead foot’s mark on snow, 

And all this body a broken barren tree 

That was so strong, and all this flower of life 

Disbranched and Feceatea miserably, 

And minished all that god-like muscle and 
might 

And lesser than a man’s: for all my veins 

Fail me, and all mine ashen life burns 
down.” 


37. The dissertation which Dante 
here puts into the mouth of Statius may 
be found also in a briefer prose form in 
the Conzvto, IV. 21. It so much excites 
the enthusiasm of Varchi, that he 
declares it alone sufficient to prove 
Dante to have been a physician, philoso- 
pher, and theologian of the highest 
order; and goes on to say: ‘‘I not 
only confess, but I swear, that as many 
times as I have read it, which day and 
night are more than a thousand, my 
wonder and astonishment have always 
increased, seeming every time to find 
therein new beauties and new instruction, 
and consequently new difficulties.” 

This subject is also discussed in part 
by Thomas Aquinas, Si. Theol., 1. 
Quist. cxix., De profagatione hominis 
quantum ad corpus. 

Milton, in his Latin poem, De /idca 
Piatonica, has touched upon a theme 
somewhat akin to this, but in a manner 
to make it seem very remote. Perhaps 
no two passages could better show the 
difference between Dante and Milton, 
than this canto and Plato's Archetypal 
Non, which in Leigh Hunt’s translation 
runs as follows :— 


‘* Say, guardian goddesses of woods, 
Aspects, felt in solitudes ; 
And Memory, at whose blessed knee 
The Nine, which thy dear daughters be, 
Learnt of the majestic past; 
And thou, that in some antre vust 
I afar off dost lic, 
Otiose Eternity, 
Keeping the tablets and decroes 
Of Jove, and the ephemerides 
Of the gods, and calendars, 
Of the ever festa] stars ; 
Say, who was he, the sunless shade, 
After whove patters man was made; 
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He first, the full of ages, born 

_ With the old pale polar morn, 
Sole, yet all; first visible thought, 
After which the Deity wrought? 
Twin-birth with Pallas, not remain 
Doth he in Jove’s o'crshadowed brain; 
But though of wide communion, 
Dwells apart, hke one alone ; 
And fills the wondering embrace, 
(Doubt it not) of size and place. 
Whether, companion of the stars, 
With their tenfold round he errs ; 
Or inhabits with his lone 
Nature in the neighbouring moon ; 
Or sits with body-waiting souls, 
Dozing by the Lethzan pools :— 
Or whether, haply, placed afar 
In some blank region of our star, 
Hc stalks, an unsubstantial heap, 

Humanity’s giant archetype ; 

Where a loftier bulk he rears 

Than Atlas, grappler of the stars, 

And through their shadow-touched abodes 

Brings a terror to the gods. 

Not the seer of him had sight, 

Who found in darkness depths of light ; * 

His travelled eyeballs saw him not 

In all his mighty gulfs of thought :— 

Him the farthest-footed good, 

Pleiad Mercury, never showed 

‘To any poet's wisest sight 

In the silence of the mght :— 

News of him the Assyrian priest t 

Found not in his sacred list, 

Though he traced back old king Nine, 

And Belus, elder name divine, 

And Osiris, endless famed. 

Not the glory, tnple-named, 

Thnie great Hermes, though his eye. 

Read the shapes of all the skies, 

Left him in his sacred verse 

Revealed to Nature’s worshippers. 
“ O Plato! and was this a dream 

Of thine in bowery Academe ? 

Wert thou the golden tongue to tell 

First of this ak miracle, 

And charm him to thy schools beluw ? 

QO call thy poets back, if'so, t 

Rack to the state thine eailes onl, 

Thou greatest fabler of them all ; 

Or follow through the self-same gate, 

Thou, the founder of the state.” 





48. The heart, where the blood takes 
the “virtue informative,” as stated in 
line 40. 

52. The vegetative soul, which in 
man diflers fiom that in plants, as being 
iu astate of development, while that of 
plants is complete already. 

‘ §5. The vegetative becomes a senisi- 
tive soul. 

65. ‘* This was the opinion of Aver- 
roes,” says the Ostia, ‘‘which is false, 
and contiary to the Catholic faith.” 

Tue wis, who was bimd. ¢ Sanchunathon, 


pepubic. 
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In the language of the Schools, the 
Possible Intellect, zatellectus possibilis, 
is the faculty which receives impressions 
through the senses, and forms from 
them pictures or fPhantasmata in, the 
mind. The Active Intellect, z‘ellectus 
agens, draws from these pictures various 
ideas, notions, and conclusions. They 
represent the Understanding and the 
Reason. 

70, God. 

75. Redi, Bacchus tn Tuscany :— 


‘ Such bright blood is a ray enkindled 
Of that sun, in heaven that shines, 
And has been left en 
And caught in the net of th® many vines.” 


79. When Lachesis has spun out the 
thread of life. F 

81. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 
I. Quest. exvili. Art. 3: ‘* Anema itn- 
tellectiva remanet destructo corpore.” 

86. Either upon the shores of Acheron 
or of the Tiber. 

103. sl&nend, VI. 723, 
Tr. 

“In the first place, the spirit within 
nourishes the heavens, the earth, and 
watery plains, the moon’s enlightened 
orb, and the Titanian stars; and the 
mind, difftsed through all the membérs, 
actuates the whole frame, and mingles 
with the vast body of the universe. 
Thence the race of men and beasts, the 
vital principles of the flying kind, and 
the monsters which the ocean breeds 
under its smooth plain. These principles 
have the active force of fire, and are of a 
heavenly original, so far as they are not 
clogged by noxious bodies, blunted by 
carth-born limbs and dying members. 
Jlence they fear and desire, grieve and 
rejoice; and, shut up in darkness anda 
gloomy pr.son, lose sight of their native 
skies. | Eve» when with the last beams 
of light their We is cone, yet not every 
ill, nor all comporeal stains, ae quite 
removed from the unhappy beings ; and 
it is absolutely necessary that many 
imperfections which have long been 
joined to the soul should be in marvellous 
ways increased and riveted therein. 
Therefore are they afflicted with punish- 
ments, and pay the peénaltics of their 
former alls, Some, hung on high, are 








Davidson’s 


— 
. 


Ct spread out to the empty winds; mn 
2 Whom Plato banished frem his ur igiuary | P mM oe 


uthers, the guilt wat done away ts washed 
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out in a vast watery abyss, or burned 
away in fire. We each endure his own 
manes, thence are we conveyed along the 
spacious Elysium, and we, the happy 
few, possess the fields of bliss; till 
length of time, after the fixed period is 
elapsed, hath done away the inherent 


stain, and hath left the pure celestial | T 


reason, and the fiery energy of the 
simple spirit.” 

125%. ‘‘God of clemency supreme ;” 
the church hymn, sung at matins on 
Saturday morning, and containing a 
prayer for pe. 

128. Luke i. 34: ‘‘ Then said Mary 
unto the angel, How shall this be, seeing 
I know not a man ?”’ 

131. Helice, or Callisto, was a daugh- 
ter of Lycaon king of Arcadia. She 
was one of the attendant nymphs of 
Diana, who discarded her on account of 
an amour with Jupiter, for which Juno 
turned her into a bear. Arcas was the 
offspring of this amour. Jupiter changed 
them to the constellations of the Great 
and Little Bear. 

Ovid, Afet. I1., Addison’s Tr. :— 


‘* But now her son had fifteen summers told, 
Fierce at the chase, and in the forest bold; 
When, as he beat the woods in quest of prey, 
He chanced to rouse his mother where she lay. 
She knew her son, and kept him in her sight, 
And fondly gazed: the boy was in a fright, 

And aimed a pointed arrow at her breast, 

And would have slain his mother in the beast ; 

But Jove fortad, and snatched them through 
the air 

In es up to heaven, and fixed them 
there ; 

Where the new constellations nightly rise, 

And add a lustre to the Northern skies. 

‘* When Juno saw the rival in her height, 
Spangled with stars, and circled round with 


light, 
She sought old Ocean in his deep abo’’es, 
And Tethys, both revered among the gods. 


They ask what brings her there: ‘ Ne'er ask,’ 
says she, 
‘What brings me here; heaven. no place for 


me. 
You'll see, when Night has cuvered all things 
o’er, 
ove’s starry bastard and u-umphant whore 
tas? the heavens; you’l! see them proudly rol! 
In ther new orbs, and bnghten all the pole.’ ” 


on 


CANTO XXVI. 
1. The punishment of the sin of 
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5. It is near sunset, and the western 
sky is white, as the sky always is in the 
neighbourhood of the sun. 

12. A ghostly or spiritual body. 

41. Pasiphae, wife of Minos, king of 
Crete, and mother of the Minotaur. 
Virgil, clogue VI. 45, Davidson’s 
ri 
‘“*And he soothes Pasiphae in her 
passion for the snow-white bull: happy 
woman if herds had never been! Ah, 
ill-fated maid, what madness seized thee ? 
The daughters of Proetus with imaginary 
lowings filled the fields; yet none of 
them pursued such vile embraces of a 
beast, however they might dread the 

lough about their necks, and often feel 
or horns on their smooth foreheads. 
Ah, ill-fated maid, thou now art roam- 
ing on the mountains! He, resting his 
snowy side on the soft hyacinth, rumi- 
nates the blanched herbs under some 
gloomy oak, or courts some female in 
the numerous herd.” 

43. The Riphzan mountains are in 
the north of Russia. The sands are the 
sands of the deserts. 

59. Beatrice. 

62. The highest 
XXVII. 

78. In one of Cvesar’s triumphs the 
Roman _ soldiery around his chariot 
called him ‘‘Queen ;” thus reviling him 
for his youthful debaucheries with 
Nicomedes, king of Bithynia. 

87. The cow made by Daedalus. 

92. Guido Guinicelli, the best of 
the Italian-poets before Dante, flourished 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. 
He was a native of Bologna, but of his life 
nothing is known. His most celebrated 

m is a Canzone on the Nature of 

ve, which goes far to justify the 
warmth and tenderness of Dante's 
praise. Rossetti, Zarly /ialian [oets, 
p. 24, gives the following version of it, 
under the title of Zhe Gentle Heart :— 


‘* Within the gentle heart Love shelters him, 
As birds within the green shade of the 


grove. 
Before the gentle heart, in Nature's schema, 
Love was not, nor the gentlc heart ere Love, 
For with the sun, at once, 


fur, 


heaven. 


So the a po unmediately ; nor was 
ts birth before the sun's. 
And Love hath his effect in gentleness 


Of very self: even as 
Within the middle fire the heat’s excess, 
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** The fire of Love comes to the gentle heart 
Like as its virtue to a precious stone ; 
To which no star its influence can impart 
Till it is made a pure thing by the sun: 
For when the sun hath smit 
“ From out its essence that which there was 
vile, 
The star endoweth it. 
And so the heart created by God’s breath 
Pure, true, and clean from guile, 
A woman, like a star, enamoureth. 


*' In gentle heart Love for like reason is 
or which the lamp’s high flame is fanned 
and bowed : 


Clear, piercing bright, it shines for its own 


Nor would it burn there else, it is so proud. 

For evil natures meet 

With Love as it were water met with fire, 
As cold abhorring heat. 

Through gentle heart Love doth a track 

divine,— 

Like knowing like; the same 

As diamond runs through iron in the mine. 


* The sun strikes full upon the mud all day ; 
lt remains vile, nor the sun’s worth is less. 
* By race I am gentle,’ the proud man doth 


say : 
He is the mud, the sun is gentleness. 
Let no man predicate 
That aught the name of gentleness should 
have, 
Even in a king’s estate, 
Except the heart there be a gentle man’s. 
The star-beam lights the wave,— 
Heaven holds the star and the star's radiance, 


‘“* God, in the understanding of high Heaven, 
Burns more than in our sight the living sun: 
There to behold His Face unveiled is given ; 
And Heaven, whose will is homage paid to 


Onc, 
Fulfils the things which live 
In God, from the beginning excellent. 
So should my lady give 
‘That truth which in her eyes 1s glorified, 
On which her heart is begt, 
To me whose service waiteth at her side. 


* My lady, oo shall ask, ‘What daredst 
thou ?’ 
(When my soul stands with all her acts 
reviewed ;) 
‘Thou passedst Heaven, into My sight, as 


now, 
To make Me of vain love similitude. 


To Me doth praise belong 


And to the Queen of all the realm of grace 
Who endeth fraud and wrong.’ 
Then may I peas: ‘ As though from Thee 
¢ cam 


¢, 
Love wore an angel's face: 
Lord, if I loved her, count it not my shame.’” 


94. Hypsipyle was discovered and 
rescued b het sons FEumenius and 
Thoas, (whose father was the ‘‘ bland 
ason,” as Statius calls him,) just as 
ing Lycurgus in his great grief was 


43? 





about to put her to death for neglecting 
the care of his child, who through her 
neglect had been stung by a serpent. 
tatius, 7hebaid, V. 949, says it was 
Tydeus who saved Hypsipyle :— 


** But inte ing Tydeus rushed between, 
And with his shield protects the Lemnian 
queen.” 


118. In the old Romance languages 
the name of frosa was applied generally 
to all narrative poems, and particularly 
to the monorhythmic romances. Thus 
Gonzalo de Berceo, a Spanish poet of 
the thirteenth century, begins a poem on 
the Vida del Glorioso Confessor Santo 
Domingo de Silos :— 


** De un confessor Sancto quiero fer una prosa, 
seulere fer una prosa e1? roman paladino, 
4n qual suele el pueblo fablar 4 su vecino, 
Ca non so tan letrado per fer otro Latino.” 


120. Gerault de Berneil of Limoges, 
born of poor parents, but a man of 
talent and learning, was one of the 
most famous Troubadours of the thir- 
teenth century. The old Provengal 
biographer, quoted by Raynouard, Chotx 
de Poéstes, V. 166, says: ‘‘He was a 
better poet than any who preceded or 
followed him, and was therefore called 
the Master of the Troubadours...... 
He passed his winters in study, and his 
summers in wandering from court to 
court with two minstrels who sang his 
songs.” 

The following specimen of his poems 
is from [Taylor's] Lays of the Afin- 
nesingers and Troubadours, p. 247. It 
is an Audade, or song of the morning :-— 


** Companion dear! or sleeping or awaking, 
Sleep not again! for lo! the morn 1s mgh, 
And in the east that early star is breaking, 
The day’s forerunner, known unto mine 
eye; : 
The morn, the morn is near. 


‘* Companion dear with carols sweet I call 
ce ; 
Sleep not again! I hear the birds’ blithe 


song 
Loud in the woodlands ; evil may befall thee, 
And jealous eyes awaken, tarrying long, 
Now that the morn is near, 


‘“* Companion io _ forth from the window 
ing, 
Attentive mark the signs of yonder heaven ; 
Judge if aright I read what they betoken : 
Thine all the loss, if vain the warning given; 


¢ morn, the morn is near. 


438 
** Companion dear! since thou from hence wert 
straying, 
Nor sleep nor rest these eyes have visited ; 
My prayers unceasing to the Virgin paying, 
hat thou in pence thy backward way might 
tread. 
The mom, the morm is near. 


** Companion dear ' hence to the fields with me! 
Me thou forbad’st to slumber through the 


mght, 
And I have isis that livelong night for 
ce; 
But thou in song or me hast no delight, 
d now the morn 1s near, 


_ ANSWER. 
** Companion dear ! so happily sojourning, 

So blest am I, I care not feet to speed : 
Here brightest beauty reigns, her smiles 

Her dwelling Sei herefore should 

er dwelling-place,—then wherefore shou 
I heed 
The morn dr jealous eyes?” 


According to Nostrodamus he died in 
1278. Notwithstanding his great repute, 
Dante gives the palm of excellence to 
Amaud Daniel, his rival and cojtem- 
porary. But this is not the gé¢gcral 
verdict of literary history. 

124. Fra Guittone d’Arezzo. 
Canto XXIV. Note 56. 

137. Venturi has the indiscretion to 
say: ‘‘ This is a disgusting compliment 
after the manner of the French ; in the 
Italian fashion we should say, ‘ You will 
do me a favour, if you will tell me your 

*” Whereupon Biagioli thunders 


ee 


name. 
at him in this wise: ‘‘ Infamous dirty 
dog that you are, how can you cal] this 
a compliment after the manner of the 
French? How can you set off against 
it what any cobbler might say? Away! 
and a murrain on you!” 

142. Arnaud Daniel, the Trouba- 
dour of the thirteenth century, whom 
Dante lauds so highly, and whom Pe- 
trarca calls ‘‘the Grand Master of Love,” 
was born of a noble family at the castle 
of Ribeyrac in Péngord. Méillot, Ayss¢. 
aes Troub., JY. 479, says of him: ‘In 
all ages there have been false reputations, 
founded on some individual judgment, 
whose authority has aled without 
examination, until at criticism dis- 
cusses, the truth etrates, and the 
pee of prejudice vanishes. Such 

been the reputation of Arnaud 
Daniel.” 
Raynoward confirms this judgment, 
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this Troubadour, it is difficult to con- 
ceive the cause of the great celebrity he 
enjoved during his life.” 

Arnaud Daniel was the inventor af 
the Sestina, a song of six stanzas of six 
lines each, with the same rhymes repeated 
in all, though ananged in different and 
intricate order, which must be seen to be 
understood. He was also author of the 
metrical romance of ancillotte, or 
Launcelot of the Lake, to which Dante 
doubtless refers in his expression prose di 
romansi, or proses of romance. The 
following anecdote is from the old Pro- 
vencal authority, quoted both by Millot 
and Raynouard, and is thus translated 
by Miss Costello, arly Poetry of France, 


.37:— 

‘* Arnaud visited the court of Richard 
Coeur de Lion in England, and encoun- 
tered there a jongleur, who defied him 
to a trial of skill, and boasted of being 
able to make more difficult rhymes than 
Arnaud, a proficiency on which he chiefly 

rided himself. He accepted the chal- 
enge, and the two poets separated, and 
retired to their respective chambers to 
prepare for the contest. The Muse of 
Arnaud was not propitious, and he vainly 
endeavoured to string two rhymes toge- 
ther. His rival, on the other hand, 
quickly caught the inspiration. The 
king had allowed ten days as the term 
of preparation, five for composition, and 
the remainder for learning it by heart to 
sing before the court. On the third day 
the jongleur declared that he had finished 
his poem,,and was ready to recite it, but 
Amaud replied that he had not yet 
thought of his. It was the jongleur's 
custom to repeat his verses out loud 
every day, in order to learn them better, 
and Arnaud, who was in vain endeavour- 
ing to devise some means to save himself 
from the mockery of the court at being 
outdone in this contest, happened to 
overhear the jongleur singing. Tle went 
to his door and Tistened, and succeeded 
in retaining the words and the air. On 


the day appointed they both ad poate 
before the King. Arnaud desired to be 
allowed to sing first, and immediately 
gave the song which the jongleur had 


composed, e latter, stupihed with 
attonishment, could only exciaim: ‘I¢ 


and says that, ‘'1n reading the works of | is mysong, it is my song.” ‘ Impossible!’ 
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cried the king ; but the jongleur, per- 
sisting, requested Richard to interrogate 
Arnaud, who would not dare, he said, 
to deny it. Daniel confessed the fact, 
and related the manner in which the 
affair had been conducted, which amused 
Richard far more than the’ song itself. 
The stakes of the wager were restored 
to each, and the king loaded them both 
with presents.”’ 

According to Nostrodamus, Amaud 
died about 1189. There is no other 
reason for making him speak in Pro- 
ven¢al than the evident delight which 
Dante took in the sound of the words, 
and the peculiar flavour they give to the 
close of the canto. Raynouard says that 
the writings of none of the Troubadours 
have bcen so disfigured by copyists as 
those of Arnaud. This would seem to 
be true of the very lincs which Dante 
writes for him; as there are at least 
seven differcut readings of them. 

Here Venturi has again the indiscre- 
tion to say that Arnaud answers Dante 
in ‘fa kind of dinpua-franca, part Pro- 
vengal and part Catalan, joining together 
the perfidious French with the vile 
Spanish, perhaps to show that Arnaud 
was a clever speaker of the two.” And 
again Biagioli suppresses him with “that 
unbridled beast of a Venturi,” and this 
**most potent argument of his presump- 
tuous ignorance and impertinence.” 





CANTO XXVIII. 


1. The description of the Geventh 
and last Circle continued. 
Cowley, Hynin to Light -— 


** Say from what golden quivers of the sky 
Do all thy winged arrows fly ?” 


2. When the sun is rising at Jerusa- 
lem, it is setting on the Mountain of 
Purgatory ; it is midnight in Spain, with 
Libra in the meridian, and noon in 
India. 

“A great labyrinth of words and 
things,” says Venturi, ‘‘ meaning only 
that the sun was setting !” and this time 
the "dolce pelagoco” Biagioli lets him 
escape without the usual reprimand. 

8  Afatthew v. 8: ** Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


439. 


16. With the hands clasped and 
turned palm downwards, and the body 
straightened backward in attitude of re 
sistance. 

23. Jdnf. XVII. 

33. Knowing that he ought to con 
fide in Virgil and go forward. 

37. The story of the Babylonian 
lovers, whose trysting-place was under 
the white mulberry-tree near the tomb of 
Ninus, and whose blood changed the 
fruit from white to purple, is too well 
known to need comment. Ovid, AZet. 
IV., Eusden’s Tr. :-— 

_ a Ec name mgr he Spence nis 
1s € > wi mg eyes he tri 
On her to ‘dwell, but Hawa vim slow and 





48. Statius had for along while been 
between Virgil and Dante. 

§8. A/atéhew xxv. 34: ‘‘ Then shall 
the king say unto them on his mght 
hand, Cofne, ye blessed of my Father, 
inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world,” 

70, Dr. Furness’s Hymn :— 

* Slowly by God’s hand unfurled, 
Down around the weary world 
Falls the darkness.” 

go. Evening of the Third Day of 
Purgatory. Milton, Parad. Lost, IV. 
598 :— 

** Now came still Evening on, and Twilight gray 

Had in her sober livery all things clad : 


Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, ; 
They to‘their grassy couch, these to their 


nests 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung ; 
Silence was pleased: now glowed the firma, 
ment 
With living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length, _ 
Ap t queen, unveiled her peerless light, 
And o'er the dark her silver mantle threw.” 


93. The vision which Dante sees is a 
foreshadowing of Matilda and Beatrice 
in the Terrestrial Paradise. In the Old 
Testament Leah is a symbol of the 
Active Life, and Rachel of the Contem- 

lative ; as Martha and Mary are in the 

ew Testament, and Matilda and Bea- 
trice in the Divine Comedy. ‘‘ Happy 
: hae se ” says Saint ork Roe 
b is that congregation, where Mar- 
tha still complaineth of “a 

Dante says in the Covcso, IV. 171 
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** Truly it should be known that we can 
have in this life two felicities, by follow- 
ing two different and excellent roads, 
which lead thereto ; namely, the Active 
life and the Contemplative.” 

And Owen Feltham in his Resolves :-— 

‘* The mind can walk beyond the sight 
of the eye, and, though in a cloud, can 
lift us into heaven while we live. Medi- 
tation is the soul’s perspective glass, 
whereby, in her long remove, she dis- 
cerneth God as if he were nearer hand. 
I persuade no man to make it his whole 
life’s business. | We have bodies as well 
as souls. And even this world, while 
we are in it. ought somewhat to be cared 
for. As those states are likely to flourish, 
where execution follows sound advise- 
ments, so is man, when contemplation 
is seconded by action. Contemplation 
generates ; action propagates. Without 
the first, the latter is defective. With- 
out the last, the first is but abortive and 
embryous. Saint Bernard compares con- 
templation to Rachel, which was the 
more fair; but action to Leah, which 
was the more fruitful. I will neither 
always be busy and doing, nor ever shut 
up in nothing but thoughts. Yet that 
which some would call idleness, I will 
call the sweetest part of my life, and that 
is, my thinking.” 

95. Venus, the morning star, rising 
with the constellation Pisces, two hours 
before the sun. , 

100. Ruskin, Afod. Painters, LIT. 221: 
‘‘ This vision of Rachel and Leah has 
been always, and with unquestionable 
truth, received as a type of the Active 
and Contemplative life, and as an intro- 
duction to the two divisions of the Para- 
dise which Dante is about to enter. 
Therefore the unwearied spirit of the 
Countess Matilda is understood to re- 
present the Active life, which forms the 
felicity of Earth ; and the spirit of 
Heatrice the Contemplative life, which 
forma the felicity of Heaven. This 
interpretation appears at first straight- 
forward and certain ; but it has missed 
count of exactly the most important fact 
in the two passages which we have to 
explain. (bserve: Leah gathers the 
flowers to decorate herself, and delights 
in Aer gum Labour. Rachel sits silent, 
contenipla‘ing herself, and delights in 


her own Image. These are the types ot 
the Unglorified Active and Contempla- 
tive powers of Man. But Beatrice and 
Matilda are the same powers, glorified. 
And how are they glorified? Leah took 
delight in her own labour; but Matilda, 
in operibus manuum Tuarum,—in God's 
labour: Rachel, in the sight of her own 
face; Beatrice, in the sight of God’s 
face.” 

112. The morning of the Fourth Day 
of Purgatory. 

115. Iiappiness. 





CANTO XXVIII. 


1. The Terrestrial Paradise. Compare 
Milton, Parad. Lost, IV. 214 :— 


‘In this pleasant soil 
His far more pleasant garden God ordamed : 
Out of the fertile ground he caused to grow 
All trees of noblest kind for sight, smell, taste ; 
And all amid them stood the Bree of Life, 
High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
Of vegetable gold; and next to Life, 
Our death, the Tree of Knowledge, grew fast by, 
Knowledge of good bought dear by knowing ill. 
Southward through Eden went a river large, 
Nor cneneed his course, but through the chagey 


1 
Passed underneath ingulfed ; for God had thrown 
That mountain as his garden mould, high raised 
bes the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst up drawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
Watered the garden ; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darksome passage now appears; 
And now, divided into four main streams, 
Runs diverse, wandering many a famous realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 
How fromthat sapphire fount the crisped brooks, 
Rolling on onent pearl and sands of gold, 
With mazy error under pendent shades 
Ran nectar, visiting each plant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise; which not nice art 
In beds and curious knots, but nature boon 
Poured forth profuse on hill, and dale, and plain; 
Both where the morning sun first warmly smote 
The open field, and where the unpierced shade 
Imbrowned the noontide bowers. Thus was 
this place 
A happy rural seat of various view: 
Groves mio rich trees wept odurous gums and 
ms 
Others, whose fruit, burnished with golden rind, 
Hung amuable, Hesperian fables true, 
If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Gramng the tender herb, were interposed , 
Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread tier stare ; 
Flowers of all hue, and without thorn the reg 
Another side, uinbrugevus grow and caves 
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Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently creeps 
Luxuriant: meanwhile murmuring waters fa 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a lake, 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crowned 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams. 
The birds their quire apply ; airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the smell of field and grove, attune 
The trembling leaves; while universal Pan, 
Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
Led on the eternal spring.” 

2. Ruskin, Afod. Painters, III. 219: 
** As Homer gave us an ideal landscape, 
which even a god might have been pleased 
to behold, so Dante gives us, fortunately, 
an ideal landscape, which is specially in- 
tended for the terrestrial paradise. And 
it will doubtless be with some surprise, 
after our reflections above on the general 
tone of Dante’s feelings, that we find our- 
selves here first entering a forest, and that 
even a ¢hick forest... . . 

‘“ This forest, then, is very like that 
of Colonos in several respects,—in its 

eace and sweetness, and number of 

irds ; it differs from it only in letting a 
light breeze through it, being therefore 
somewhat thinner than the Greek wood ; 
the tender lines which tell of the voices 
of the birds mingling with the wind, and 
of the leaves all tuming one way before 
it, have been more or less copied by 
every poet since Dante’s time. They 
are, so far as I know, the sweetest pas- 
sage of wood description which exists in 
literature.” 

Homer's ideal landscape, here referred 
to, is in Odyssey V., where he describes 
the visit of Mercury to the Island of 
Calypso. It is thus translatgd by Buck- 
ley :— 

i Immediately then he bound his 
beautiful sandals beneath his feet, am- 
brosial, golden ; which carried him both 
over the moist wave, and over the 
boundless earth, with the breath of the 
wind. .. .. Then he rushed over the 
wave like a bird, a sea-gull, which, 
hunting for fish in the terrible bays of 
the barren sea, dips frequently its win 
in the brine ; like unto this Mercury rode 
over many waves. But when he came 
to the distant island, then, going from 
the blue sea, he went to the continent ; 
until he came to the great cave in which 
the fair-haired Nymph dwelt; and he 
found her within. A ae fire was burn- 
ing on the hearth, and at a distance the 


smell of well-cleft cedar, and of trank~ 
incense, that were burning, shed odour 
through the island: but she within was 
singing with a beautiful voice, and, 
going over the web, wove with a golden 
shuttle. But a flourishing wood sprung 
up around her grot, alder and poplar, 
and sweet-smelling cypress. There also 
birds with spreading wings slept, owls 
and hawks, and wide-tongued crows of 
the ocean, to which maritime employ- 
ments are a care. There a vine in its 
prime was spread about the hollow grot, 
and it flourished with clusters. But four 
fountains flowed in succession with white 
water, turned near one affother, each in 
different ways; but around there flour- 
ished soft meadows, of violets and of 
parsley. There indeed even an immortal 
coming would admire it when he beheld, 
and would be delighted in his mind ; 
there the messenger, the slayer of Argus, 
standing, admired.” 

And again, at the close of the same 
book, where Ulysses reaches the shore at 
Pheeacia :— 

‘““Then he hastened to the wood ; and 
found it near the water in a conspicuous 
place, and he came under two shrubs, 
which sprang from the same place ; one 
of wild olive, the other of olive. Neither 
the strength of the moistly blowing winds 
breathes through them, nor has the shin- 
ing sun ever struck them with its beams, 
nor has the shower penetrated entirely 
through them: so thick were they grown 
entangled with one another; under which 
Ulysses came.” 

The wood of Colonos is thus described 
in one of the Choruses of the Gas 
Colonens of Sophocles, Oxford Tr., 
Anon. :— 

‘¢ Thou hast come, O stranger, to the 
seats of this land, renowned for the 
steed ; to seats the fairest on earth, the 
chalky Colonus; where the vocal knight- 
ingale, chief abounding, trills her plain 
tive note in the green vales, tenanting 
the dark-hued ivy and the leafy grove 
of the god, untrodden [by mortal foot, 
teeming with fruits, impervious to the 
sun, and unshaken by the winds of every 
storm; where Bacchus ever roams in 
revelry companioning his divine nurses. 
And ever day by day the narcissus, with 
its beauteous clusters, burst inte bloona 

¢) 
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by heaven’s dew, the ancient coronet 
of the mighty goddesses, and the saffron 
with golden ray; nor do the sleepless 
founts that feed the channels of Cephissus 
fail, but ever, each day, it rushes o’ér 
the plains with its stainless wave, ferti- 
lizing the bosom of the earth; nor have 
the choirs of the Muses spurned this 
clime ; nor Venus, too, of the golden 
rein. And there is a tree, such as I hear 
not to have ever sprung in the land of 
Asia, nor in the mighty Doric island 
of Pelops, a tree unplanted by hand, of 
spontaneous growth, terror of the hostile 
spear, which« flourishes chiefly in this 
region, the leaf of the azure olive that 
nourishes our yo This shall neither 
any one in youth nor in old age, mark- 
ing for destruction, and having laid it 
waste with his hand, set its divinity at 
naught ; for the eye that never closes of 
Morian Jove regards it, and the blue- 
eyed Minerva.” 

We have also Homer's description of 
the Garden of Alcinoiis, Odyssey, VIL, 
Buckley’s Tr. :— 

‘* But without the hall there is a large 
setae near the gates, of four acres ; 

ut around it a hedge was extended on 
both sides. And there tall, flourishing 
trees grew, pears, and pomegranates, and 
apple-trees producing beautiful fruit, and 
sweet figs, and flourishing olives. Of 
these the fruit never perishes, nor does it 
fail in winter or summer, lasting through- 
out the whole year; but the west wind 
ever blowing makes some bud forth, and 
ripens others. Dear grows old after pear, 
apple after ny grape also after grape, 
and fig after fig. There a fruitful vine- 
yard was planted: one part of this 
ground, exposed to the sun in a wide 

lace, is dricd by the sun; and some 
igrapes they are gathering, and others 

y are treading, and further on are 
unripe grapes, having thrown off the 
flower, and others are slightly changing 
colour. And there are all kinds of beds 
Jaid out in order, to the furthest part of 
the ground, flourishing iain, aie the 
whole aod and in : a two fountains, 
one is spread through the whole garden, 
but the other on heathen side goes under 
the threshold of the hall to the lofty 
house, froin whenog the citizems are wont 


w draw wate,” 
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Dante’s description of the Terrestrial 
Paradise will hardly fail to recall that of 
Mount Acidale in Spenser’s Fuerte Queene, 
VI. X. 6 _— 

‘* Tt was an Hill plaste in an open plaine, 
That round about was bordered with a wood 
Of matchlesse hight, that seemed th’ earth 
to disdaine ; 
In which all trees of honour stately stood, 
And did all winter as in sommer bud, 
Spredding pavilions for the birds to bowre, 
Which in their lower braunches sung aloud ; 
And in their tops the soring hauke did towre, 
Sitting like king of fowles in maiesty and powre, 


‘* And at the foote thereof a gentle flud 
His silver waves did softly tumble downe, 
Unmard with ragged mosse or filthy mud; 
Ne mote wylde beastes, ne mote the ruder 


clowne, 

Thereto approch; ne filth mote therein 
drowne : 

But Nymphes and Faeries by the bancks 


did sit 
In the woods shade which did the waters 
crowne, 
Keeping all noysome things away from it 
And to the waters fall tuning their accents fit, 


“ And on the top thereof a spacious pine 
Did spred itselfc, to serve to all delight, 
Either to daunce, when they to daunge vould 
faine, 
Or else to course-about their bases light ; 
Ne ought there wanted, which for pleasure 
might 
Desired be, or thence to banish bale : 
So pleasauntly the Hill with equall hight 
Did seemc to overlooke the lowly vale, 
Therefore it rightly cleeped was Mount 
Acida % 


See also Tasso’s Garden of Armida, in 
the Gerusalemme, XVI. 

20, Chiassi is on the sea-shore near 
Ravenna. ‘‘Ilere grows a spacious pine 
forest,” sa¥s Covino, Descr. Geor., p. 39, 
‘*which stretches along the sea between 
Ravenna and Cervia,”’ 

25. The river Lethe. 

40. This lady, who represents the 
active life to Dante’s waking eyes, as 
Leah had done in his vision, and whom 
Dante afterwards, Canto XX XIII. 119, 
calls Matilda, is generally supposed by 
the commentators to be the celebrated 
Countess Matilda, daughter of Boniface, 
Count of Tuscany, and wife of Guelf, of 
the house of Suabia. Of this marriage 
Villani, IV. 21, gives a very Hips 
account, which, if true, is a singular pice 
ture of the times, Napier, Flor. /fist., 
I. Ch. 4 and 6, gives these glimpses of 
the Countess :—- 

“This heroine died in yr75, after ; 
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reign of active exertion for herself an 
the Church against the Emperors, which 
cline the infant and as yet nameless 
actions of Guelf andGhibelline. Matildi 
endured this contest with all the enthu 
siasm and constancy of a woman, com 
bined with a manly courage that mus 
ever render her name respectable, whe 
ther proceeding from the bigotry of the 
age, of 10 Oppose imperial ambition ir 
defence of her own defective title. Ac 
cording to the laws of that time, she 
could not as a female inherit her father’ 
states, for even male heirs required « 
royal confirmation. Matilda therefore, 
having no legal night, feared the Empero: 
and clung to the Popes, who already 
claimed, among other prerogatives, the 
supreme disposal of kingdoms. .... 

‘The Church had ever come forward 
as the friend of her house, and fiom 
childhood she had breathed an atmo- 
sphere of blind and devoted submission 
to its authority ; even when only fifteen 
she had appeared in arms against its 
enemies, and made two successful expedi- 
tions to assist Pope Alexander the Second 
during her mother’s lifetime. 

‘*No wonder, then, that in a super- 
stitious age, when monarchs trembled at 
an angry voice ftom the Lateran, the 
habits of early youth should have mingled 
with every action of Matilda’s hfe, and 
spread an agreeable murage over the 
prospect of her eternal salvation: the 

wer that tamed a Henry’s pride, a 

arbarossa’s herceness, and afterwards 
withstood the vast ability of a Frederic, 
might without shame have Been rever- 
enced by a girl whose feelings so har- 
monized with the sacred strains of ancient 
tradition and priestly dignity. But from 
whatever motive, the result was a con- 
tinual aggrandizement of ecclesiastics ; 
in Property and adversity ; during life 
and after death; from the lowliest priest 
to the proudest pontiff. 

“The fearless assertion of her own 
independence by successful struggles with 
the Emperor was an example not over- 
looked by the young Italian communities 
under Matilda’s rule, who were already 
accused by imperial legitimacy of poli- 
tical innovation and visionary notions of 
goverment. .... 
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Baroncione, and in her sixty-ninth year, 
this celebrated woman breathed her last, 
after a long and glorious reign of inces- 
sant activity, during which she displayed 
a wisdom, vigour, and determination of 
character rarely seen even in men. She 
bequeathed to the Church all those patri- 
monial estates of which she had previ- 
ously mel gers by an act of gift to 
Gregory the Seventh, without, however, 
any immediate royal power over the 
cities and other possessions thus given, 
as her will expresses it, ‘for the good of 
her soul, and the souls of her parents.’ 

‘‘\WWhatever may now be thought of 
her chivalrous support, he@bold defence, 
and her deep devotion to the Church, it 
was in perfect hannony with the spirit 
of that age, and has formed one of her 
chief merits with many even in the pre- 
sent. Her unflinching adherence to the 
cause she had so conscientiously embraced 
was far more noble than the Emperor 
Henry’s conduct. Swinging between the 
extremes of unmeasured insolence and 
abject humiliation, he died a victim to 
Papal influence over superstitious minds ; 
an influence which, amongst other debas- 
ing lessons, then taught the world that a 
breach of the most sacred ties and dearest 
affections of human nature was one means 
of gaining the approbation of a Being 
who is all truth and beneficence. 

** Matilda's object was to strengthen 
+he chief spiritual against the chief tem- 
noral power, but reserving her own 
independence 3 a policy subsequently 
nursued, at least in spirit, by the Guel- 
yhic states of Italy. She therefore pro- 
ected subordinate members of the 
Church against feudal chieftains, and its 
head against the feudal Emperor. True 
:o her religious and warlike character, 
she died between the sword and the 
crucifix, and two of her last acts, even 
-vhen the hand of death was already cold 
m her brow, were the chastisement of 
‘evolted Mantua, and the midnight cele- 
ration of Christ’s nativity in the depth 
f a freezing and unusually inclement 
“inter.” 


50. Ovid, Af@, V., Maynwaring’s 








“Here, while young Proserpine, among the 


‘« Being then ata place called Monte | Diverts hersel? in these delicious shades ; 
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While like a child with busy speed and care 

She gathers lilies here, and violets there ; 

While first to fill her little lap she strives, 

Hell’s grizzly monarch at the shade arrives ; 
Sees her thus sporting on the flowery green, 
And loves the blooming maid, as soon as seen. 
His urgent flame impatient of delay, 

Swift as his thought he seized the beauteous 





rey; 
And bore her in his sooty caraway. _ 
The frighted goddess to her mother cries, 
But all in vain, for now far off she flies. 
Far she behind her leaves her virgin train ; 
Yo them too cries, and cries to them in vain. 
And while with passion she r ts her call, 
The violets from her lap, and lilies fall : 
She misses them, poor heart! and makes new 


moan ; 
Her lilies, ah ! are Jost, her violets gone.” 
6s. Ovid, ‘Afet, X., Eusden’s Tr. : 


** For Cytherga’s lips while Cupid prest, 
He with a heedless arvow razed her breast. 
The goddess felt it, and, with fury stung, 
The wanton mischief from her bosom flung : 
Yet thought at first the danger slight, but 

found 

The dart too faithful, and too deep the wound. 
Fired with a mortal beauty, she disdains 
To haunt th’ Idalian mount, or Phrygian plains. 
She seeks not Cnidos, nor her Paphian shrines, 
Nor Amathus, that teems with brazen mines : 
Even Heaven itself with all its sweets unsought, 
Adonis far a sweeter Heaven is thought.” 


72. When Xerxes invaded Greece he 
crossed the Hellespont on a bridge of 
boats with an army of five million. So 
say the historians. On his return he 
crossed it in a fishing-boat almost alone, 
—‘*a warning to all human arrogance.” 

Leander naturally hated the Ielles- 
esata: to swim it so many times. 

he last time, according to Thomas 
Hood, he met with a sea nymph, who, 
enamoured of his beauty, carriéd him 
to the bottom of the sea. See //ero and 
Leander, stanza 45 :— 

“ His eyes are blinded with the sleety brine, 
His cars are deafened with the widering 
Noise ; 

He asks the purpose of her fell design, 

But foamy waves choke up his struggling 

voic 


¢, 
Under the ponderous sea his body dips 
And Hero's name dies bubbling on his lips. 


** Look how a man is lowered to his grave, 
A yeaming hollow in the green earth's lap ; 
So he is sunk into the yawning wave, 
The plunging sea fills up the watery gap; 
Anon he 1s all gone, and nothing seen, 
But likeness of green turf and hilocks green. 


And eee he swam, the constant sun lics 


Over the verdant plain that makes his bed ; 
And all the noisy waves gu freshly leaping, 
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Like gamesome boys over the churchyard 





The ion a ai keeps looking for his face, 

Now screaming sea-fow] settle in his place.” 

80. Psalm xcii. 4: ‘* For thou, Lord, 
hast made me glad through thy work : 
I will triumph in the works of thy 
hands.” 


87. Canto XXI. 46 :— 


‘* Because that neither rain, nor hail, nor snow, 
Nor dew, nor hoar-frost any higher falls 
Than the short, little stairway of three steps.” 


94. Only six hours, according to 
Adam’s own account in /ar., XXI. 
139 :°— 

‘* Upon the mount which highest o’cr the wave 

Rises was J, with life or pure or sinful, 

From the first hour to that which is the second, 

As the sun changes quadrant, to the sixth.” 

102, Above the gate described in 
Canto IX. 

146. Virgil and Statius smile at this 
allusion to the dreams of poets. 





CANTO XXIX. 


I. The Terrestrial Paradise and the 
Apocalyptic Procession of the Church 
Triumphant. 

3. Psalm xxx. 1: ‘Blessed is he 
whose transgression is forgiven, whose 
sin Is covered,” 

10. Counted together, their steps were 
not a hundred in all, 

41. The Muse of Astronomy, or things 
celestial, represented as crowned with 
stars and robed in azure. Milton, Parad, 
Lost, VIIS 1, makes the same invoca- 
tion :— 


*‘Descend from heaven, Urania, by that 


name 
If rightly thou art called, whose voice divine 
Following, above the Olympian hill I svar, 
Above the flight of Pegusean wing. 
The meaning, not the name, 1 call : for thou 
Nor of the Muses nine, nor on the top 
Of old Olympus dwell’st; but, heavenly-born, 
Before the hills A etiry or fountam dowd: 
Thou with Eternal Wisdom didst converse, 
Wisdom thy sister, and with her didat play 
In presence of the Almighty Father, pleased 
With thy celestial song,” 


47. The general form which objects 
may have in common, and by which 
they resemble cach other. 

49. The faculty which lends discourse 
to reason is apprehension, or the faculty 
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by which things are first conceived. See} 2. St. Mark has the Lion, because he 


Canto XVIII. 22 :— 


‘“‘ Your apprehension from some real thing 
An image draws, and in yourselves dis- 
plays it, 
So that it makes the soul turn unto it.” 


50. Revelation i. 12, 20: ‘And I 
urned to see the voice that spake with 


me. And, being turned, I saw seven 
golden candlesticks, .... And the 
seven candlesticks ..... are the seven 
churches.” 


Some commentators interpret them as 
the seven Sacraments of the Church; 
others, as the seven gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. 

78, Delia or Diana, the moon; and 
her girdle, the halo, sometimes seen 
around it. 

83. Revelation iv. 4: ‘© And round 
about the throne were four and twenty 
seats: and upon the seats 1 saw four and 
twenty elders sitting, clothed in white 
raiment ; and they had on their heads 
crowns of gold.” 

These four and twenty elders are sup- 
posed to ‘symbolize here the four and 
twenty books of the Old Testament. 
The crown of lilies indicates the purity 
of raich and doctrine. 

85. The salutation of the angel to the 
Virgin Mary. Luke i. 28: ‘ Blessed art 
thou among women.” IJlere the words 
are made to refer to Beatrice. 

92. The four Evanyelists, of whom 
the four mysterious animals in Ezekiel 
are regarded as symbols. Mrs. Jameson, 
Sacral and Legendary Art, 1. 99 :— 

‘* The general application of the Four 
Creatures to the Four Evangelists is of 
much earlier date than the separate and 
individual application of each symbol, 
which has varied at different times; that 
propounded by St. Jerome, in his com- 
mentary on Ezekiel, has since his time 

revailed universally. Thus, then,—1. 
Mo St. Matthew was given the CHERUB, 
or human semblance, because he begins 
his Gospel with the human generation of 
Christ ; or, according to others, because 
in his Gospel the human nature of the 
Saviour is more insisted on than the 
divine. In the most anciert mosaics, 
the type is human, not angelic, for the 
bead is that of a man with a beard. 


has set forth the royal dignity of Christ ; 
or, according to others, because he begins 
with the mission of the Baptist, —‘ she 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,’ — 
which is figured by the lion: or, accord- 
ing to a third interpretation, the lion was 
allotted to St. Mark because there was, 
in the Middle Ages, a popular belief 
that the young of the lion was born dead, 
and after three days was awakened to 
vitality by the breath of its sire ; some 
authors, however, represent the lion as 
vivifying his young, not by his breath, 
but by his roar. In eithe? case the ap- 
plication is the same; the revival of the 
young lion was consjdered as symbolical 
of the resurrection, and Mark was com- 
monly called the ‘historian of the resur- 
rection.’ Another commentator observes 
that Mark begins his Gospel with ‘ roar- 
ing,’—‘the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness ;’ and ends it fearfully with 
a curse,—‘ He that believeth not shall 
be damned ;’ and that, therefore, his 
appropriate attribute is the most terrible 
of beasts, the lion. 3. Luke has the 
Ox, because he has dwelt on the priest- 
hood of Christ, the ox being the emblem 
of sacrifice. 4. John has the EAGLE, 
which is the symbol ot the highest in- 
spiration, because he soared upwards to 
the contemplation of the divine nature of 
the Saviour.” ; 

100. Esekiel i. 4: ‘* And I looked, 
and behold, a whirlwind came out of the 
north, a great cloud, and a fire infoldin 
itself, and a brightness was about it, and 
out of the midst thereof, as the colour of 
amber, out of the midst of the fire. Also 
out of the midst thereof came the like- 
ness of four living creatures. And this 
was their appearance; they had the like- 
ness of aman. And every one had four 
faces, and every one had four wings. 
And their feet were straight feet ; and 
the sole of their feet was like the sole of 
a-calf’s foot ; and they sparkled like the 
colour of burnished brass.” 

105. In Revelation iv. 8, they are 
described as having ‘‘each of them six 
wings ;” in Ezekiel, as having only four. 

107. The triumphal chariot is the 
Church. The two wheels are generally 
interpreted as meaning the Old and New 


Testaments ; but Dante, Par. XII. 106, 
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speaks of them as St. Dominic and St. 
rancis. 

108. The Griffin, half lion and half 
eagle, is explained by all the commen- 
tators as a symbol of Christ, in his di- 
vine and human nature. Didron, in 
his Christian Sconography, interprets it 
differently. He says, Millington’s Tr., 
I. 458 :— 

**The mystical bird of two colours is 
understood in the manuscript of Herrade 
to mean the Church; in Dante, the bi- 
formed bird is the representative of the 
Church, the Pope. he Pope, in fact, 
is both priest‘and king; he directs the 
souls and governs the persons of men ; 
he reigns over thipgs in heaven. The 
Pope, then, is but one single person in 
two natures, and under two forms; he 
is both eagle and lion. In his character 
of Pontiff, or as an eagle, he hovers in 
the heavens, and ascends even to the 
throne of God to receive his commands; 
as the lion or king he walks upon the 
earth in strength and power.” 

He adds in a note: ‘‘ Some commen- 
tators of Dante have supposed the griffin 
to be the emblem of Christ, who, in 
fact, is one single person with two 
natures ; of Christ, in whom God and 
man are combined. But in this they 
are mistaken ; there is, in the first place, 
a manifest impropriety in describing 
the car as drawn by God as by a beast 
of burden. It is very doubtful even 
whether Dante can be altogether freed 
from the imputation of a want of re- 
verence in harnessing the Pope to the 
car of the Church.” 

110. The wings of the Griffin extend 
upward between the middle list or trail 
of splendour of the seven candles and the 
three outer ones on each side. 

117. The chariot of the sun, which 
Phacton had leave to drive for a day, is 
thus described by Ovid, AZeé, IT., Addi- 
son’s Tr, :— 

“* A golden axle did the work uphokd, 
Gold lee ee aaa the wheels were orbed 
With guid, 
The spokes ae tows of silver pleased the sight, 
The sedt with party-coloured gems was bright ; 
Apollo shined anid the glare of light.” 

120. In smiting Phacton with a 
thanderbolt. Ovid, Afet. 1 — 

_ called to witness ev wer above, 
POG ttl apr pit ener 
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That what he acts he is compelled to do, 

Or universal ruin must ensue. 

Straight he ascends the high ethereal throne, 
From whence he used to dart his thunder down 
From whence his showers and storms he used ta 


pour, 
But now could meet with neither storm nor 
shower ; 
Then, aiming at the youth, with lifted hand, 
Full at his head he hurled the forky brand, 
In dreadful thund’rings. Thus th’ aimighty sire 
Suppressed the raging of the fires with fre.” 


See also Jnf. XVII. Note 107, 
121, The three Theological or Evan- 
elical Virtues, Charity, Hope, and 
Faith, For the symbolism of colours in 
Art, see Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and 
pene rt, quoted Canto VIII. Note 
2 


130. The four ' Cardinal Virtues, 
Justice, Prudence, Fortitude, and Tem- 
perance. They are clothed in purple 
to mark their nobility. Prudence is re- 
presented with three eyes, as louking at 
the past, the present, and the future. 

133. St. Luke and St. Paul. 

136. St. Luke is supposed to have 
been a physician ; a belief founded on 
Colossians iv. 14, ‘* Luke, the beloved 
eke The animnal that nature 

olds most dear is man. 

140. Thesword with which St. Paul 
is armed is a symbol of warfare and 
martyrdom ; ‘‘I bring not peace, but a 
sword.’”’ St. Luke’s office was tu heal ; 
St. Paul’s to destroy. Mrs. Jameson, 
Sucred and Legendary Art, 1. 188, 
says :— 

‘*At what period the sword was given 
to St. PauF as his distinctive attribute is 
with antiquaries a disputed point; cere 
tainly much later than the keys were 
given to Peter. If we could be sure that 
the mosaic on the tomb of Otho the 
Second, and another mosaic already 
descritu:d, had not been altered in suc- 
cessive restorations, these would be 
evidence that the sword was piven to 
St. Paul as his attribute as early as the 
sixth century ; but there are no monu- 
ments which can be absolutely trusted 
as regards the introduction of the sword 
before the end of the eleventh century ; 
since the end of the fourteenth century 
it has been so generally adopted, that in 
the devotional effigies I can remember 
no instance in which it isomitted, When, 
St, Paul is leaning on the sword, it exp: 
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es his martyrdom ; when he holds 
it aloft, it expresses also his warfare in 
the cause of Christ: when two swords 
are given to him, one is the attribute, 
the other the emblem ; but this double 
allusion does not occur in any of the 
older representations. In Italy I never 
met with St. Paul bearing two swords, 
and the only instance J can call to mind 
is the bronze statue by Peter Vischer, 
on the shrine of St. Sebald, at Nurem- 
berg. x” 
142. The four Apostles James, Peter, 
fohn, and Jude, writers of the Canonical 
pistles. The red flowers, with which 
their foreheads seem all aflame, are sym- 
bols of martyrdom. Massinger, Virgin 
Martyr, V. 1: 
‘¢ What flowers are these ” 


In Dioclesian’s gardens, the most beautcoas 
Compared with these are weeds,” 


143. St. John, writer of the Apoca- 
lypse ; here represented as asleep; as if 
he were ‘‘in the spirit on the Lord’s 
day, and heard behind him a great voice 
as of a trumpet.” Or perhaps the allu- 
sion may be to the belief of the early 
Christians that John did not die, but 
was sleeping till the second coming of 
Christ. This subject has been repre- 
sented in medieval Art as follows. 
Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary 
Art, 1. 139:— 

**St. John, habited in priest’s gar- 
ments, descends the steps of an altar into 
an open prave, in which he lays himself 
down, nut in death, but in #eep, until 
the coming of Christ; ‘being reserved 
alive with Enoch and Elyah (who also 
knew not death), to preach against the 
Antichrist in the last days.’ This fanci- 
tul legend is founded on the following 
text: ‘Peter, seeing the disciple whom 
esus loved following, saith unto Jesus, 

rd, and what shall this man do? Jesus 
saith unto him, If I will that he tarry till 
ITcome, what is that tothee? Then went 
this saying abroad among the brethren 
that that disciple should not die.’ (John 
xxi, 21, 22.)” 

154. Of this canto and those that fol- 
low, Dr. Barlow, Study of the Div. Com., 


Pp. 2 Says -— 
Dantes sublime pageant of the 
Church Militant is one of the most mar- 
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vellous processions ever marshalled on 


paper. In the invention, arrangement, 
grouping, and cglouring the poet hag 
shown himself a great master in art, 


familiar with all the stately requirements 
of solemn shows, festivals, and triumphs. 
Whatewer he may have gathered from the 
sacred records, and from classic writers, 
or seen in early mosaics, or witnessed in 
the streets of Florence with her joyous 
population, her May-day dancers, and 
the military pomp of her magnificent 
Carroccio, like the ark of the covenant 
going forth with the host, has here been 
surpassed in invention and@rudition, and 
a picture produced at once as original as 
it is impressive, as significant as it is 
grand. Petrarca was,’probably, indebted 
to it for his ‘Trionfi,’ so frequently in 
favour with Italian artists. 

‘‘ This canto with the four that follow 
form a poem which, though an essential 
ates of the Divina Commedia, may 

e separately considered as the continua- 
tion of the poetic vision mentioned inthe 
Vita Nuova, and the fulfilment of the 
intention there expressed. 

‘*It represents the symbolical passage 
of the Christian Church, preceded by the 
Hebrew dispensation, and followed by 
the disastrous effects of schism, and the 
corruptions induced by the unholy con- 
duct of political Pontiffs. The soul of 
this solemn exhibition, the living and 
ate principle of the beatitude which 

eligion pure and holy confers upon 
those who embrace it, is personMed in 
the ‘Donna,’ to whom Dante from his 
earliest youth had been more or less de- 
voted, the Beatrice of the Vita Nuova, 
* Loda di Dio vera,’ who concentrates in 
herself the divine wisdom with which the 
Church is inspired, whom angels delight 
to honour, and whose advent on earth 
had been prepared from all eternity by 
the moral virtnes, 

‘* Beatrice is here presented as the 
principle of divine beatitude, or that 
which confers it, and bears a resem- 
blance to the figure of the New Jerusa- 
lem seen by St. John descending from 
heaven ‘as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band ’ (Rev. xxi, 2); 4 representation of 
which, in the manner of Raphael, occurs 
in one of the tapestries of the Vatican, 
and, though not arrayed in the colours 
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of the Christian virtues, Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, white and green and red, 
as was Beatrice, may yet be regarded as 
a Roman version of hér.”’ 

Didron, describing the painting of the 
Triumph of Christ in the Church of 
Notre Dame de Brou, Christiag /cono- 
graphy, Millington’s Tr., I. 315, says: — 

‘* Tn the centre of all rises the Hero of 
the Triumph, Jesus Christ, who is seated 
in an open car with four wheels. He 
alone is adorned with a nimbus formed 
of rays, departing from each point of the 
head, and which illumines everything 
around. Wth one glance he embraces 
the past which precedes, and the future 
which is to succeed him. His face re- 
sembles that drawn by Raphael and the 
masters of the period of Renaissance, 
agreeing with the description given by 
Lentulus and Damascenus; it is serious 
and gentle. In the centre of the chariot 
is placed a starry globe traversed by the 
ecliptic, on which the twelve signs of the 
vodiac are brilliantly figured. This globe 
is symbolic of the world, and forms a 
throne for Christ: the Son of God is 
seated on its summit. The car is placed 
upon four wheels, and drawn by the four 
attributes or symbols of the Evangelists. 
The angel of St. Matthew, and the eagle 
of St. John, are of celestial whiteness ; 
the lion of St. Mark, and the ox of St. 
Luke, are of a reddish yellow, symboliz- 
ing the earth on which they dwell. The 
eagle and angel do, in fact, fly; while 
the laon and the ox walk. Yet upon the 
painted window all the four have wings. 
A rein of silver, passing round the neck 
of each of the four symbols, is attached 
to the pole of the chariot. The Church, 
represented by the four most elevated 
religious potentates, by the Pope, the 
Cardinal, the Archbishop, and Bishop, 
or by the four chief Fathers, St. Gregory, 
St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, and St. Augus- 
tine, drives the four-wheeled car, and, in 
conjunction with the Evangelists, urges 
it onward, Jesus guides his triumph, 
not holding reins, but shedding blessings 
from his right hand wherever he passes. 

‘*The entire assemblage of persons 
represented on the window are seen 
marching onwards, singing with joy. 
Within the spaces formed by the mul- 
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window, forty-six angels are represented 
with long golden hair, white transparent 
robes, and wings of yellow, red, violet, 
and green; they are all painted on a 
background of azure, like the sky, and 
celebrate with blended voices, or with 
musical instruments, the glory of Christ. 
Some have in their hands instruments of 
different forms, others books of music. 
The four animals of the Evangelists seem 
with sonorous voice to swell the accla- 
mations of the hosts of saints; the ox 
with his bellowing, the lion with his roar, 
the eagle with his cry, and the angel with 
his song, accompany the songs of the 
forty-six angels who fill the upper part 
of the window. At the head of the pro- 
cession is an angel who leads the entire 
company, and, with a little cross which 
he holds in his hand, points out to all the 
Paradise they are to enter. Finally, 
twelve other angels, blue as the heaven 
into which they melt, join in adoration 
before the triumph of Christ... .. 

** Dante has given a description of a 
similar triumph, but marked by some in- 
teresting differences. The Florentine 
see formed his cortége of figures taken 
rom the Apocalypse and Christian sym- 
bolism. At Brou, with the exception of 
the attributes of the Evangelists, every- 
thing is historical. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury, in fact, history beyan to predomi- 
nate over symbolism, which in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries had 
reigned supreme. Dante, who was a 
politic poet, drew the triumph, not of 
Christ, but of the Church; the triumph 
of Catholicism rather than of Chris 
tianity. The chariot by which he repre- 
sents the Church is widowed of Christ, 
whose figure is so important on the win- 
dew of Bron; the chariot is empty, and 
Dante neither discovered this deficiency, 
nor was concerned to rectify it; for he 
was less anxious to celebrate Christ and 
his doctrine, for their own sake, than as 
connected with the organization and 
administration of the Church, He 
described the car as drawn by @ 
griffin, thereby i dan the Pope, 
or the griffin unites in itself the charace 
teristics of both eagle and lion. Now 
the Pope is also twofold in character; as 
priest he is the eagle floating in the air, 


lions which trellis the upper part of the} as king, he is a lion, walking upon the 
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arth. The Ultramontane poet regarded 
the Church, that is the Papacy, in the 
light of an absolute monarchy; not a 
limited monarchy as with us, and still 
less a republic, as amongst the schisma- 
tics of Greece and of the East. Conse- 
eed while, at Brou, the Cardinal, 
the Archbishop, and Bishop assist the 
Pope in guiding the car of the Church, 
in the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ the Pope is 
alone, and accepts of no assistance from 
the other great ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
At Brou the car is guided by the Evan- 
gelists, or by their attributes ; ecclesiasti- 
cal power is content merely to lend its 
aid. According to the Italian poet, the 
Evangelists, although present at the Tri- 
umph, do not conduct it; the Pope is 
himself the sole guide of the Church, and 
permits neither the Evangelists to direct 
nor ecclesiastics to assist him. The Pope 
seems to require no assistance; his eye 
and arm alone are sufficient for him.” 





CANTO XXX. 


1. In this canto Beatrice appears, 

The Seven Stars, or Septentrion of the 
highest heaven, are the seven lights that 
lead the procession, the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, by which all men are guided 
safely in things spiritual, as the mariner 
is by the Septentrion, or Seven Stars of 
the Ursa Minor, two of which are called 
the ‘‘ Wardens of the Pole,” and one of 
which is the Cynosure, or Pole Star. 
These lights precede the triumphal cha- 
riot, as in our heaven the Ursa Minor 
precedes, or is nearerthe centre of rest, 
than the Ursa Major or Charles’s Wain. 

In the Northern Mythology the God 
Thor is represented as holding these con- 
stellations in his hand. The old Swedish 
Rhyme Chronicle, describing the statues 
in the church of Upsala, says:— 


** The God Thor was the highest of them ; 
He sat naked asa child, : 
Seven stars in his hand and Charles’s Wain.” 


Spenser, Faerte Queene, I. ii. Li— 


“ By this the northern wagoner had set 
His sevenfold teme behind the steadfast starre 
That was in ocean waves yet never wet, 
But firme is fixt, and sendeth light from farre 
To all that in the wide deep wandering arre.” 


tx. Song of Selomon iv. 8: “Come 
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with me from Lebanon, my spouse, with 
me from Lebanon.” 

17. At the voice: of so venerable an 
old man. 

19. The cry of the multitude at 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem. Matthew 
xxi. 9: ‘* Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” 

21. nad, VI. 833: ‘*Give me 
lilies in handfuls; let me scatter purple 
flowers.” 

25. Milton, Parad. Lost, I. 194:— 

‘* As when the sun new-risen 
Shines through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams,” e 

32. It will be observed that Dante 
makes Beatrice appear clothed in the 
colours of the three Theological Virtues 
described in Canto XXIA. 121. The 
white veil is thesymbolof Faith ; the green 
mantle, of Hope; the red tunic, of Charity. 
The crown of olive denotes wisdom. 
This attire somewhat resemblesthat given 
by artists to the Virgin. ‘* The proper 
dress of the Virgin,” says Mrs. Jameson, 
Legends of the Madonna, Yntrod., liii., 
‘is a close, red tunic, with long sleeves, 
and over this a blue robe or mantle. ... 
Her head ought to be veiled.” 

35. Beatrice had been dead ten years 
at the date of the poem, 1300. 

36. Fully to understand and feel what 
is expressed in this line, the reader must 
call to mind all that Dante says in the 
Vita Nuova of his meetings with Bea- 
trice, and particularly the first, which is 
thus rendered by Mr. Norton in his Mew 
Life of Dante, p. 20:— 

‘* Nine times now, since my birth, the 
heaven of light had turned almost to the 
same point in its gyration, when first a 
peared before my eyes the Gove lady 
of my mind, who was called Beatrice by 
many who did not know why they thus 
called her. She had now been in this 
life so long, that in its course the starry 
heaven had moved toward the east one 
of the twelfth parts of a degree; so that 
about the beginning of her ninth year she 
appeared to me, and I near the end of 
my ninth year saw her. She appeared 
to me clothed in a most noble colour, a 
becoming and modest crimson, and she 
was girt and adorned in the style that 
became her extreme youth. At that 
instant, I say truly, the spirit of life, 
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which dwells in the most secret chamber 
of the heart, began to tremble with such 
violence, that it appeared fearfully in the 
least pulses, and, trembling, said these 
words : Lcce deus fortior me, qui veniens 
dominabitur mthi! ‘Behold a god, 
stronger than I, who, coming, shall rule 
me !’ 

“At that instant, the spirit of the 
soul, which dwells in the high chamber 
to which all the spirits of the senses 
bring their I gabe saan began to marvel 
greatly, and, addressing the spirits of 
the sight, said these words: Apparutt 
jam beatituda, vestra,—‘ Now hath ap- 
peared your bliss.’ At that instant the 
natural spirit, which dwells in that part 
where the nourishment is supplied, 
began to weep, and, weeping, said 
these words: Hew miser! quia fre- 

tr impeditus cro detnceps,—‘* Woe 
is me wretched! because frequently 
henceforth shall I be hindered.’ 

‘* From this time forward I say that 
Love lorded it over my soul, which had 
been thus quickly put at his disposal ; 
and he began to exercise over me such 
control and such lordship, through the 

wer which my imagination gave to 

that it behoved me to perform 
completely all his pleasure. He com- 
manded me many times that I should 
seek to see this youthful angel, so that 
I in my boyhood often went seeking her, 
and saw her of such noble and praise- 
worthy deportment, that truly of her 
might be said that saying of the poet 
Homer: ‘She does not seem the daugh- 
ter of mortal man, but of God.’ And 
though her image, which stayed con- 
stantly with me, inspired confidence in 
Love to hold lordship over me, yet it 
was of such noble virtue, that it never 
suffered that Love should rule without 
the faithful counsel of Reason in those 
matters in which such counsel could be 
useful.” 

48. Dante here translates Virgil’s own 
words, as he has done so many times 
before. 9 incid, 1V. 23: <Agnosco 
weleris vestigia flamme, 

§2. The Terrestrial Paradise lost by 


ve. 

83. Psalm xxxi. 1, 8: ‘In thee, O 
Lord, have J put mytrust. . . . . 
Thou hast set my feet in a large room.” 
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85. ineid, VI. 180: ‘‘Down drop 
the firs; crashes, by axes felled, the 
ilex; and the ashen rafters and the 
yielding oaks are cleft by wedges.” 

And IX. 87: “A wood... . dark 
with gloomy firs, and rafters of the 
maple.” 

Denistoun, Afem. of the Duke of Or 
bix0, I. 4, says: ‘On the summit grew 
those magnificent pines, which gave to 
the district of Massa the epithet of 
Trabaria, from the beams which were 
carried thence for the palaces of Rome, 
and which are noticed by Dante as 


‘The living rafters 
Upon the back of Italy.’ 


87. Shakespeare, HWVinter’s Tale, IV. 


3:— 
‘The fanned snow 
That’s bolted by the northern blast twice o’er.” 


And Afhidsummer Night's Dream :— 
‘High Taurus’ snow 
Fanned with the eastern wind.” 

113. Which are formed in such lofty 
regions, that they are beyond human 
conception. 

125. Beatrice died in 1290, at the age 
of twenty-five. 

136. How far these self-accusations of 
Dante were justified by facts, and how 
far they may be regarded as expressions 
of a sensitive and excited conscience, we 
have no means of determining. It is 
doubtless but simple justice to apply to 
him the words which he applies to 
Virgil, Canto lil. 8:— 

**O noble conscience, and without a stain, 

How sharp a sting is trivial fault to thee!” 

This should be borne in mind when 
we read what Dante says of his own 
shortcomings; as, for instance, in his 
convusation with his brother-in-law 
Forese, Canto XXIII. 115 :— 

"Tf thou bring back to mind 

What thou with me hast been and I with 

The present memory will be gnevous still,” 

But what shall we say of this sonne 
addressed to Dante by his intimate 
friend, Guido Cavalcanti? Rossetti, 
Early Italian Poels, p. 358:— 


**] come to thee by daytime eisai f 
ey thy thoughts tuo much of Lasenes 


Greatly it grieves me for thy gentle taind, 
And for thy inany virtues gone from 
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It was thy wont to shun much company 
Unto all sorry concourse ill inclined 


And sell thy speech of me, heartfelt and |’ 


ind, 

Had made me treasure up thy poetry. 

But now I dare not, for thine abject hie, 
Make manifest that I approve thy rhymes; 
Nor come I in such sort that thou may’st 


now. 

Ah! prythee read this sonnet many times : 
So shall that evil one who bred this strife 
Be thrust from thy dishonoured soul, and 

go.” 





CANTO XXXI. 


1. In this canto Dante, having made 
confession of his sins, is drawn by Ma- 
tilda through the river Lethe. 

2, Hitherto Beatrice has directed her 
discourse to her attendant hand-maidens 
around the chariot. Now she speaks 
directly to Dante. 

25. As ina castle or fortress, 

30. As one fascinated and enamoured 
with them. 

42. The sword of justice is dulled by 
the wheel being turned against its edge. 
This is the usual interpretation; but a 
friend suggests that the allusion may be 
to the wheel of St. Catherine, which is 
studded with sword-blades. 

46. The grief which is the cause of 
your weeping. 

59. There is a good deal of gossiping 
among the commentators about this little 
ee or Pargoletta, Some suppose it to 

the same as the Gentucca of Canto 
XXIV. 37, and the Pargoletta of one of 
the poems in the Canzoniere, which in 
Mr. Pyell’s translation nuns as follows :— 


** Ladies, behold a maiden fair, and young ; 
To you I come heaven's beauty to display, 
And manifest the place from whence I am. 
In heaven I dwelt, and thither shall return, 
toy to aly to angels with my light. 
e who shall me behold nor be enamoured, 
2a Love se never ci the charm; 
or every pleasing gift was freely given, 
When Nature pitt the grant ofime from 


Who willed that your companion J should be. 
star upon my eyes its influence sheds, 
And with its light and virtue I am blest: 
Beauties are mine the world hath never seen, 
For I obtained them in the realms above ; 
And ever must their essence rest unknown, 
Unless through consciousness of him in 


whom 
Love shall abide through pleasure of another, 
These words a youthful angel bore inscribed 
Upon her brow, whose vision we beheld ; 
Aod J, whe to find safety gazed on her 


A risk incur that it may cost mry life ; 
For I received a wound so deep and wide 
From one I saw entrenched within her eyes, 
That still I weep, nor peace I since have 
known.” 
Others think the allusion is general, 
The Ottimo says: ‘‘Neither that youn 
woman, whom in his Aime he call 
Pargoletta, nor that Lisetta, nor that 
other mountain maiden, nor this one, 
nor that other.” He might have added 
the lady of Bologna, of whom Dante 
sings in pne of his sonnets :— 
‘* And I may say 
That in an evil hour I saw Bologna, 
And that fair lady whom I looked upon.” 

Buti gives a different iifterpretation of 
the word fargoletta, making it the same 
as pargulta or pargofezza, ‘‘ childishness 
or indiscretion of youth.” 

In all this unnecessary confusion one 
thing is quite evident. As Beatrice is 
speaking of the past, she could not 
possibly allude to Gentucca, who is 
spoken of as one who would make 
Lucca pleasant to Dante at some future 
time :— 

‘© A maid is born, and wears not yet the veil,’ 
Began he, ‘ who to thee shall pleasant make 
My city, howsoever men may blame it.’” 

Upon the whole, the interpretation 
of the O/tzmo is the most satisfactory, 
or at all events the least open to objec- 
tion. 

63. Proverbs i. 17: ‘‘Surely in vain 
the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird.” 

72. Iarbas, king of Geetulia, from 
whom Dido bought the land for building 
Carthage. 

77. The angels described in Canto 
XXX. 20, as 


‘* Scattering flowers above and round about.” 


92. Matilda, described in Canto 
XXVIIL 40:— 
‘* A lady all alone, who went aes 
Singing and culling floweret floweret, 
Wit which her pathway was all painted 
over. 

95. Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress, the 
river without a bridge :— 

‘“Now I further saw that betwixt 
them and the gate was a river; but there 
was no bridge to go over: the river was 
very deep. At the sight therefore of 
this river, the pilgrims were much 
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stunned ; but the men that went with 
them said, ‘You must go through, or 
you cannot come at the pate.’ . . 

‘They then addressed themselves to 
the water, and, entering, Christian began 
to sink, and crying out to his good friend 
Hopeful, he said, ‘Isink in deep waters ; 
the billows go over my head, all his 
waves go overme. Selah.’?.... 

** Now upon the bank of the river, on 
the other side, they saw the two shining 
men again, who there waited for them. 
Wherefore being come out of the river, 
they saluted them, saying, ‘We are 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister 
for those that shall be heirs of salva- 
tion.’ ” 

98. Psalms li. 7: ‘* Purge me with 
hyssop, and I shall* be clean: wash me 
and I shall be whiter than snow.” 

104. The four attendant Nymphs on 
the left of the triumphal chariot. See 
Canto XXIX. 130 :— 


“‘Upon the left hand four made holiday 
Vested in purple.”’ 


106. See Canto J. Note 23. 

111. These four Cardinal Virtues lead 
to Divine Wisdom, but the three Evan- 
gelical Virtues quicken the sight to pene- 
trate more deeply into it. 

114. Standing upon the chariot still; 
she does not alight till line 36 of the 
next canto. 

116. The colour of Beatrice’s eyes 
has not been passed over in silence by 
the commentators. Lani, in his Annofa- 
stout, says: ‘* They were of a Haeragl 
blue, like the colour of the sea.” Me- 
chior Messirini, who thought he had ' 
discovered a portrait of Beatrice as old 
as the fourteenth century, affirms that 
she had ‘splendid brown eyes.” Dante 
here calls them emeralds; upon which 
the O/timo comments thus: ‘‘ Dante 
very happily introduces this precious 
stone, considering its properties, and 
considering that griffins watch over 
emeralds. The emerald is the prince 
of all green stones; no gem nor herb 
has greater preenness; it reflects an 
image like a mirror; increases wealth ; 
ig useful in litigation and to orators; is 
good for convulsions and epilepsy ; pre- 
eserves and strengthens the sight ; restrains 
lust ; restores memory; is powerful 
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against phantoms and demons; calms 
tempests ; stanches blood, and is useful 
to soothsayers.”’ 

' The beauty of green eyes, osxelos 
verdes, is extolled by Spanish pvets ; 
and is not left unsung by poets of other 
countries. Lycophron in his ‘‘ tenebrous 
poem” of Cassandra, says of Achilles :-— 


‘Lo! the warlike eagle come, 
Green of eye, and black of pluie.” 


And in one of the old French Mys- 
teries, //ist. Theat. Frang., I. 176, 
Joseph describes the child Jesus as 
having 


** Les yeulx vers, la chair blanche et tendre 
Les cheveulx blonds.” 


122. Monster is here used in the sense 
of marvel or prodigy. 

123. Now as an eagle, now as a lion. 
The two natures, divine and human, ot 
Christ are reflected in Theology, or 
Divine Wisdom. Didron, who thinks 
the Griffin a symbol of the Pope, applies 
this to his spiritual and temporal power: 
‘*As priest he is the eagle floating in 
the air; as king he is a Jion walking on 
the earth.” 

132. The Italian Cartéo, like the eng- 
lish Carol or Roundelay, is both song and 
dance. Some editions read in this line 
“singing,” instead of ‘* dancing.” 





CANTO XXXII. 


1. A mystical canto, in which is de- 
scribed the tree of the forbidden fruit, 
and other wonderful and mysterious 
things. c 

2. Beatrice had been dead ten years. 

10. Goethe, Hermann and Dorothea, 
Cochrane’s Tr., p. 103 :— 

“ Ev'n as the wanderer, who, cre the sun dips 


his orb in the ocean, 
One atast look still takes of the day-god, fast 


disappearing ; 

Then, amid rocks rode-piled, umbrageous 
forests, and copsewoods, 

Sees his similitude float, wherever he fixes bis 


ViSiON ; 

Finding it glancing before him, and dancing 

wn inagical colours.” 

35. A disfrenata sactta, an uncurbed 
arrow, like that which Pandarus shot at 
Menelaus, //ad, 1V. 124: ‘* The sharp- 
pointed arrow sprarg &th, eager to rush 
among the crowd ~ 
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38. Genesis ii, 16: ** Of every tree of | water which flowed from the wound in 


the garden thou mayest freely eat. But 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the 
day that thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surcly dic.” 

Some commentators suppose that 
Dante’s mystic tree is not only the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil, but also 
a symbol of the Roman Empire. 

41. Virgil, Georgics, I]. 123: {' The 
groves which India, nearer the ocean, 
the utmost skirts of the globe, produces, 
where no arrows by their flight have 
been able to surmount the airy summit 
of the tree; and yet that nation is not 
slow at archery.” 

43. Christ’s renunciation of temporal 
power. 

51. The pole of the chariot, which 
was made of this tree, he left bound to 
the tree. 

Buti says: ‘This chariot represents 
the Holy Church, which is the congrega- 
tion of the faithful, and the pole of this 
chariot is the cross of Christ, which he 
bore upon his shoulders, so that the 
author well represents him as dragging 
the pole with his neck.” The statement 
that the cross was made of the tree of 
knowledge, is founded on an old legend. 
When Adam was dying, he sent his son 
Seth to the Garden of Paradise toebring 
him some drops of the oil of the mercy 
of God. The angel at the gate refused 
him entrance, but gave him a branch 
from the tree of knowledge, and told 
him to plant it upon Adam’s grave; and 
that, when it should bear “truit, then 
should Adam receive the oil of God's 
mercy. The branch grew into a tree, 
but never bore fruit till the passion of 
Christ; but ‘Sofa branch of this tree and 
of other vood,” says Buti, ‘the cross 
was made, and from that branch was 
suspended such sweet fruit as the body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and then Adam 
and other saints had the oil of mercy, 
inasmuch as they were taken from Limbo 
and led by Christ into eternal life.” 

§4. In the month of February, when 
the sun is in the constellation of the 
Fishes. Dante here gives it the title of 
the Lasca, the Roach or Mullet. 

58 The red and white of the apple- 
blossoms is svmbolical of the blood and 


Christ’s side. At least so thinks Vellu 
telli. 

Ruskin, Afod. Painters, WI, 226, says: 
‘Some three arrow-flights farther up 
into the wood we come to a tall tree, 
which is at first barren, but, after some 
little time, visibly opens into flowers, of 
a colour ‘less than that of roses, but more 
than that of violets.’ It certainly would 
not be possible, in words, to come nearer 
to the wefizition of the exact hue which 
Dante meant, —thatof the apple-blossom, 
Had he employed any simple colour- 
phrase, as a ‘pale pink,’ or ‘violet pink,’ 
or any other such combified expression, 
he still could not have completely got at 
the delicacy of the hue; he might per- 
haps have indicated its kind, but not its 
tenderness; but by taking the rose-leaf 
as the type of the delicate red, and then 
enfeebling this with the violet gray, he 
gets, as closely as language can carry 
him, to the complete rendering of the 
vision, though it i» evidently felt by him 
to be in its perfect beauty ineffable; and 
rightly so felt, for of all lovely thin 
which grace the spring-time in our fair 
temperate zone, I am not sure but this 
blossoming of the apple-tree is the 
fairest.” 

65. The eyes of Argus, whom Mer- 
cury lulled asleep by telling him the 
story of Syrinx, and then put to death. 

Ovid, A“¢, I., Dryden's Tr. :— 

menue Hermes piped, and sung, and told his 

tale, 
The keeper’s winking eyes began to fail, 
And drowsy slumber on the lids to creep ; 
Till all the watchman was at length asleep. 
Then soon the god his voice and song supprest, 
And with his powerful rod confirmed his rest ; 


Without delay his crooked falchion drew, 
And at one fatal stroke the keeper slew.’ 


73. The Transfiguration. The pass 
saye in the Seng of Solomon, i. 3, ‘* As 
the apple-tree among the trees of the 
wood, so is my beloved among the 
sons,” is interpreted as referring to 
Christ ; and Dante here calls the Trans- 
figuration the blossoming of that tree. 

77. Alatthew xvii. 5: ‘* While ne yet 
spake, behold, a bright cloud over- 
shadowed them: and, behold, a voice 
out of the cloud, which said, This is 
my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased ; hear ye him, And when the 
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disciples heard it, they fell on their face, 
and were sore afraid. And Jesus came 


and touched them, and said, Arise, and 4 


be not afraid. And when they had lifted 
up their eyes, they saw no man, save 
Jesus only.” 

82. Matilda. 

98 The seven Virtues holding the 
seven golden candlesticks, or the seven 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. 

112, The descent of the eagle upon 
the tree is interpreted by Buti as the 
ee of the Christians by the 

mperors. The rending of the bark 
of the tree iswhe ‘‘breaking down of 
the constancy and fortitude of holy 
men”; the blossoms are ‘‘ virtuous 
examples or prayérs,” and the new 
leaves, ‘‘the virtuous deeds that holy 
men had begun to do, and which were 
interrupted by these persecutions.”’ 

115. Buti says: ‘‘ This descent of the 
eagle upon the chariot, and the smiting 
it, mean the persecution of the Holy 
Church and of the Christians by the 
oe as appears in the chronicles 

wn to the time of Constantine.” 

119. The fox is Heresy. 

126, The gift of Constantine to the 
Church. Jf. XIX. 125 :— 


‘“‘ Ah, Constantine! of how much woe was 
mother, ; 
Not thy conversion, but that marriage-dower 
Which the first wealthy Father took from 
thee '” 


131. Mahomet. Aevelation xii. 


**And there appeared another wonder 


In heaven; and, behold, a great red 
dragon, having seven heads and ten 
horns, and seven crowns wpon his 
heads. And his tail drew the third 
part of the stars of heaven, and did 
cast them to the earth.” 

144. These seven heads, say the 
Otfimo and others, ‘‘ denote the seven 
deadly sins.” But Biagioli, fullowing 
Buti, says: ‘‘There is no doubt that 
these heads and the horns represent the 
same that we have said in Canto XIX. 
of the /n/erno ; namely, the ten horns, 
the Ten Commandments of God ; and 
the seven heads, the Seven Sacraments 
of the Church.” Never was there a 
wider difference of interpretation, The 
context certainly favours the first. 

150. Pope Boniface the Eighth, , 
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152. Philip the Fourth of France, 
For his character see Canto XX. Note 
ree, This alludes to the maltreatment 
of Boniface by the troops of Philip at 
Alagna, See Canto XX. Note 87. 

159. The removal of the Papal See 
from Rome to Avignon. 

The principal points of the allegory 
of this canto may be summed up as 
follows. The tnumphal chariot, the 
Church ; the seven Nymphs, the Virtues 
Cardinal and Evangelical ; the seven 
candlesticks, the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit; the tree of knowledge, Rome ; 
the Eagle, the Imperial power ; the 
Fox, heresy; the Dragon, Mahomet ; 
the shameless whore, Pope Boniface the 
Eighth ; and the giant, Philip the Fair 
of France. 


CANTO XXXII. 


1. In this canto Dante is made to 
drink of the river Eunoe, the memory 
of things good. 

Psalm \xxix., beginning : ‘fO God, 
the heathen are come into thine inherit- 
ance; thy holy temple have they 
defiled.” The three Evangelical and 
four Cardinal Virtues chant this psalm, 
alternately responding to each other. 
The Latin words must be chanted, 
in order to make the lines rhythmical, 
with an equal emphasis on each syNable. 

7. When their singing was ended. 

10. Fohn xvi. 16: ‘A little while, 
and ye shall not sce mc: and again, a 
little while, and ye shall see me; be- 
cause I go to the Father.” 

15. Dante, Matilda, and Statius. 
27. Asin Canto XXXI. 7 :— 
faces were in 0 great confusion, 


That tne voice moved, but svoner was extinct, 
Than by its organs it was set at lurge " 


oe 


34. Is no longer what it was. Rew 
lation xvii, &: ‘The beast that thou 
saw st was, and is not.” 

36. In the olden time in Florence, 
if an assassin could cuntrive to eat a 
sop of bread and wine at the grave of 
the murdered man, within nine da 
after the murder, he was free from 
vengeance of the family ; and to prevent 
this they kept watch at the tomb. There 
is no evading the vengeance of God ig 
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this way. Such is the interpretation of 
this passage by all the old commentators. 

37-,The Roman Empire shall not 
always be without an I'mperor, as it 
was then in the eyes of Dante, who 
counted the ‘‘ German Albert,” Alberto 
tedesco, as no Emperor, because he never 
came into Italy. See the appeal to him, 
Canto VI. 96, and the malediction, 
because he suffered 


‘* The garden of the empire to be waste.” 


43. The Roman numerals making 
DVX, or Leader. The allusion is to 
Henry of Luxemburgh, in whom Dante 
placed his hopes of the restoration of 
the Imperial powcr. He was the suc- 
cessor of the German Albert of the 
preceding note, after an interregnum of 
one year. He died in 1312, shortly 
after his coronation in Rome. See 
Canto VI. Note 97. 

Villani, though a Guelf, pays this 
tribute of respect to his memory, Book 
IX. Ch. 1: ‘* He was wise and just and 
gracious, valiant in arms, dignified, and 
catholic ; and although of low estate in 
lineage, he was of a magnanimous heart, 
feared and redoubted, and if he had 
lived longer, he would have done great 

$s." 

When Henry entered Italy in Sep- 
tember, 1310, Dante hastened to meet 
him, full of faith and hope. Whether 
this interview took place at Susa, Turin, 
or Milan, is uncertain ; nor is there any 
record of it, eacept the allusion in the 
following extract from a letter of Dante, 
‘* written in Tuscany, at thé sources of 
the Amo, on the 14th of May, 1311, in 
the first year of the happy journey of the 
divine Henry into Italy.” Dante was 
disappointed that his hero should linger 
so long in the Lombard towns, and 
wished him to march at once against 
Florence, the monster ‘‘ that drinketh 
neither of the headlong Po, nor of thy 
Tyber.” In this letter, Mr. Greene's 
Tr., he says :-— 

“The inheritance of peace, as the 
immense love of God witnesseth, was 
left us, that in the marvellous sweetness 
thereof our hard warfare might be soft- 
ened, and by the use thereof we might 
deserve the joys of our triumphant coun- 
try, But the batred of the ancient and 


implacable enemy, who ever and secretly 
layeth snares for human prosperity,— 
disinheriting some of those who were 
willing,—impiously, in the absence of 
our protector, despoiled us also, who 
were unwilling. erefore we wept 
long by the rivers of confusion, and in- 
cessantly implored the protection of the 
just king, to scatter the satellites of the 
cruel tyrant, and restore us to our just 
rights. And when thou, successor of 
Ceesar and of Augustus, crossing the 
chain of the Apennines, brought back 
the venerable Tarpeian ensigns, our long 
sighings straightway ceased, the foun 
tains of our tears were stafed, and a new 
hope of a bette: age, like a sun suddenly 
risen, shed its beams over Latium. Then 
many, breaking forth into jubilant vows, 
sang with Mars the Saturnian reign, and 
the return of the Virgin. 

‘* But since our sun (whether the fer- 
vour of desire suggests it, or the aspect 
of truth) is already believed to have de- 
layed, or is supposed to be going back 
in his course, as if a new Joshua or the 
son of Amos had commanded, we are 
compelled in our uncertainty to doubt, 
and to break forth in the words of the 
Forerunner: ‘Art thou he that should 
come, or look we for another?’ And 
although the fury of long thirst turns 
into doubt, as is its wont, the things 
which are certain because they are near, 
nevertheless we believe and hope in thee, 
asserting thee to be the minister of God, 
and the son of the Church, and the pro- 
moter of the Roman glory. And I, who 
write as well for myself as for others, 
when my hands touched thy feet and my 
lips performed their office, saw thee most 
benignant, as becometh the Imperial 
majesty, and heard thee most clement. 
Then my spirit exulted within me, and 
I silently said to myself, ‘Behold the 
lamb of God, who taketh away the sins 
of the world.’” 

Dante, Par. XXX. 133, sees the 
crown and throne that await the * noble 
Henry ” in the highest heaven :— 


“On eet throne on which thine eyes are 


For the crown’s sake already placed upon #, 

Before thou suppest at this wedding feast, 
Shall sit the soul (that is to be A tus 

On earth) of noble Henry, who 1 come 

To referm Italy ere she su 
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47. Themis, the daughter of Coelus 
and Terra, whose oracle was famous in 
Attica, and who puzzled Deucalion and 
Pynha by telling them that, in order to 
repeople the earth after the deluge, they 
must throw ‘‘their mother’s bones be- 
hind them.”’ 

The Sphinx, the famous monster born 
of Chimera, and having the head of a 
woman, the wings of a bird, the body 
of a dog, and the paws of a lion; and 
whose riddle ‘‘ What animal walks on 
four legs in the morning, on two at noon, 
and on three at night?” so puzzled the 
Thebans, that. King Creon offered his 
crown and his daughter Jocasta to any 
one who should solve it, and so free the 
land of the uncomfortable monster; a! 
feat accomplished by CEdipus apparently 
without much difficulty. 

49. The Naiades having undertaken 
to sulve the enigmas of oracles, Themis, 
offended, sent forth a wild beast ta ravage 
the flocks and fields of the Thebans; 
though why they should have been held 
accountable for the doings of the Naiades | 
is not very obvious. The tradition is: 
founded on a passage in Ovid, J/et, ' 
VIL 757: - 


“Carmina Nalades non intellecta priorum 
Solvunt.” 


Heinsius and other critics say that the 
lines should read, — 

“Carmina Lalades non intellecta priorum 

Solverat ;” 

referring to Q:dipus, son of Laius. But 
Rosa Moranda maintains the old read- 
ing, and says there is authority in Pau- 
sanias for making the Naiades inter- 
preters of oracles. 

54. Cuplas de Manrigue :— 


‘Our cradle is the starting place, 
Life us the running of the race.” 


§7. First by the Eagle, who rent its 
bark and leaves; then by the giant, who 
bore away the chariot which had been 
bound to it. 

61. The sin of Adam, and the death 
of Christ. 

66. Widening at the top, instead of 
diminishing upward like othee trees. 

68. The Elsa is a river in Tuscany, 
rising in the mountains near Colle, and 
flowing northward into the Arno, be- 
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tween Florence and Pisa. Its waters 
have the power of incrusting or petrify- 
ing anything left in them. ‘‘ This power 
of incrustation,”’ says Covino, Deserts. 
Geog. dell’ Jtalia, ‘is especially manifest 
a little above Colle, where a great pool 
rushes impetuously from the ground.” 

69. If the vain thoughts thou hast 
been immersed in had not petrified thee, 
and the pleasure of them stained thee ; 
if thou hadst not been 


** Converted into stone and stained with sin.” 


78. The staff wreathed with palm, 
the cockle-shell in the hat, and the 
sandal-shoon were all marks of the pil- 
zrim, showing he had been beyond 
sea and in the Holy Land. Thus in 
the old ballad of Zhe #riar of Orders 
Gray :— 

*€ And how should 1 your true love know 


From many another one? 


cle-hat and staff. 


O by his coc Y, 


And by his sandal-shoone, 


In the Vita Nuova, Mr. Norton’s Tr., 
p. 71, is this passage: ‘* Moreover, it is 
to be known that the people who travel 
in the service of the Most High are called 
by three distinct terms. Those who go 
beyond the sea, whence often they bring 
back the palm, are called pa/mers. Those 
who go to the house of Galicia are called 
pilerims, because the burial-place of St. 
James was more distant from his country 
than that of any other of the Apostles. 
And those are called rome: who go to 
Rome.” 

85. How far Philosophy differs from 
Religion, Isaiah lv. 8: ‘*For my 
thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord. 
For us the heavens are higher than the 
earth, % ure my ways higher than your 


ways, and my thoughts than your 
thoughts.” . 

104. Noon of the Fourth Day of Pur- 
gatory. 


112, Two of the four rivers that 
watered Paradise. Here they are the 
same as Lethe and Eunoé, the oblivion 
of evil, and the memory of good. 

127. Banyan, J/rim’s Progress :-— 

‘*T saw then, that they went on their 
way to a pleasant river, which David 
the king called ‘the river of God ;’ but 
John, ‘the river of the water of lif,’ 
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Now their way lay just upon the bank 
of the river: here therefore Christian 
and his companion walked with great 
delight: they drank also of the water of 
the rive, which was pleasant, and enli- 
vening io thcir weary spirits. Besides, 
on the banks of this river, on either side, 
were gretn trees for all manner of fruit ; 
and the 'eaves they ate to prevent sur- 
feits and «ether diseases that are incident 
to those that heat their blood by travels. 
On either side of the river was also a 
meadow, ciriously beautified with lilies ; 
and it was zreen all the year long. In 
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this meadow they lay down and slept: 
for here they might lie down safely. 
When they awoke, they gathered again 
of the fruits of the trees, and drank 
again of the water of the Tiver, and then 
lay down again to sleep.” 


129. Sir John Denham says :— 


“The sweetest cordial we receive at last 
Is conscience of our virtuous actions past.” 


145. The last word in this divisior 
of the poem, as in the other two, is the 
suggestive word ‘‘Star3.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE HERO AS POET. | life-long, unsurrendering batle, agairs 
¥rom Heroes and Hero Worship, by Thomas | the world. Affection all corverted into 
Carlyle. indignation ; an implacable ndignation ; 

Many voluryes have been written by | slow, equable, silent, like tlat of a god! 
way of commentary on Dante and his The eye too, it looks out ain a kind of 
Book ; yet, on the whole, with no great surprise, a kind of inqury, Why the 
result. His biography is, as it were, world was of such a sat? This is 
irrecoverably lost for us. An unimpor-! Dante: so he looks, this ‘‘ voice of ten 


tant, wandering, sorrow-stricken man, | silent centuries,” and sing us ‘‘his mys- 


not much note was taken of him while 
he lived ; and the most of that has van- 
ished, in the long space that now inter- 
venes. It is five centuries since he 
ceased writing and living here. After 
all commentaries, the Book itself is 


mainly what we know of him. The! 


Book,—and one might add that Portrait 
commonly attributed to Giotto, which, 
Jooking on it, you cannot help inclining 
to think genuine, whoever did it. To 
me it is a most touching face ; perhaps, 
of all faces that I know, the most so. 
Lonely there, painted as on vacancy, 


with the simple laurel wound round it ; , 


the deathless sorrow and pain, the known 
victory which is also deathless ;—signif- 
cant of the whole history of Dante! I 
think it is the mourmfulest face that ever 
was painted from reality ; an altogether 
tragic, heart-affecting face. There is in 
it, as foundation of it, the softness, ten- 
derness, gentle affection as of a child; 
but all this is as if congealed into sharp 
contradiction, into abneyation, isolation, 
proud, hopeless pain. A soft etherial 
woul Jooking out so stern, implacable, 
grim-trenchant, as from imprisonment of 
thick-ribbed ice! Withal it is a silent 

in tuo, a silent, scornful one: the lip 
ws curled in a kind of godlike disdain of 
the thing that is cating out his heart, — 
as if it were withal a mean, insignificant 
thing, as if he whom it had power to 
torture and strangle were greater than it. 
The face of one wholly in protest, and 


| tic, unfathomable song.”’ 
| The little that we kow of Dante’s 
Life corresponds well ‘nough with his 
Portrait and this Book He was born 
‘at Florence, in the wper class of so- 
ciety, in the year 126. His education 
was the best then gong ; much school- 
divinity, Aristotelea: logic, some Latin 
classics, —no inconsserable insight into 
certain provinces of-hings : and Dante, 
with his earnest, ixelligent nature, we 
need not doubt, Jeaned better than most 
all that was learnale. He has a clear, 
cultivated understnding, und of great 
subtlety ; this bes fruit of education he 
had contrived to ealize from these scho- 
lastics. He knevs accurately and well 
what lies glose o him ; but in such a 
time, without pinted books or free in- 
tercourse, he culd not know well what 
was distant : te small, clear light, most 
luminous for ‘hat is near, breaks itself 
into sing slur ¢¢@roscuro striking on what 
is far off. ‘his was Dante’s learning 
from the schols. In life, he had gone 
through the sual destinies ;—been twice 
out campaming as a soldier for the 
Florentine ate ; been on embassy ; had 
in his thirtfifth year, by natural grada- 
tion of talet and service, become ane of 
the chiefagistrates of Florence. He 
had metn boyhood a certain Beatrice 
Portinar‘'a beautiful little girl of his owa 
e andank, and grown up thenceforth 
in parti sight of her, in some distant 
intercorse With her. All readers know 
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his graceful, affecting account of this; 
and then of their being parted; of her 
being wedded to another, and of her 
death soon after. She makes a great 
figure in Dante’s Poems; seems to have 
made a great figure in his life. Of all 
beings it might seem as if she, held apart 
from him, ie apart at last in the dim 
Eternity, were the only one he had ever 
with his whole strength of affection 
loved. Ske died: Dante himself was 
wedded ; hut it seems not happily, far 
from happily. I fancy, the rigorous, 
earnest man, with his keen excitabilities, 
was not altogether easy to make happy. 

We will not complain of Dante's 
miseries: had all gone right with him 
as he wished it, he might have been 
Prior, Podest& or whatsoever they call 
it, of Florence, well accepted among 
neighbours, an¢ the world had wanted 
one of the met notable words ever 
spoken or sung. Florence would have 
had another ae rous Lord Mayor; 
and the ten cn: centuries continued 
voiceless, and the ten other listening 
centuries (for there will be ten of them 
and more) had no Drvna Commedia to 
hear! We will conplain of nothing. 
A nobler destiny wasappointed for this 
Dante; and he, strugling like a man 
led towards death andcrucifixion, could 
not help fulfilling it. Give Asm the 
choice of his happiness He knew not, 
more than we do, what ws really happy, 
what was really miserabh, 

In Dante’s Priorship, the Guelph- 
Ghibbeline, Bianchi-Neri,og some other 
confused disturbances, rot to such a 
height, that Dante, whos party had 
seemed the stronger, was wih his friends 
cast unexpectedly forth into knishment ; 
doomed thenceforth to a life € woe and 
wandering. Ilis property waull confis- 
cated, and more; he had th fiercest 
feeling that it was entirely ungst, ne- 
farious in the sight of God aN man. 
He tried what was in him to gt rein- 
stated ; tried even by warlike suprisal, 
with arms in his hand ; but it wou} not 
do ; bad only had becoire worse. here 
is a record, I believe, stil: extant inthe 
Florence Archives, dooming this Date, 
wheresoever caught, to be burnt aie 
Burnt alive; so it stands, they say in 
very curious civic document, Anothy 


curious document, some considerable 
number of years later, is a Letter of 
Dante’s to the Florentine Magistrates, 
written in answer to a milder proposal of 
theirs, that he should return on condition 
of apologizing and paying a fine. He an- 
swers, with fixed, stern pride : ‘‘If I can- 
not return without calling myself guilty, I 
will never return, nunquam revertar.” 
For Dante there was now no home in 
this world. He wandered from patron to 
tron, from place to place ; proving, in 
is own bitter words, ‘* How hard is the 
path, Come e duro calle.” The wretched 
are not cheerful company, Dante, poor 
and banished, with his *roud, earnest 
nature, with his moody humours, was 
not a man to concijjate men. Petrarch 
reports of him, that being at Can della 
Scala’s court, and blamed one day for 
his gloom and taciturnity, he answered 
in no courtier-like way. Della Scala 
stood among his courtiers, with mimes 
and buffoons (nebulones ac histriones) 
making him heartily merry; when, turn- 
ing to Dante, he said: ‘‘Is it not 
strange, now, that this poor fool should 
make himself so entertaining ; while you, 
a wise man, sit there day after day, and 
have nothing to amuse us with at all?” 
Dante answered bitterly: ‘‘ No, not 
strange ; your Highness is to recollect 
the proverb, Lite to Like ;”—given the 
amuser, the amusee must also be given ! 
Such a man, with his proud, silent ways, 
with his sarcasms and sorrows, was not 
made to succeed at court. Byd 
it came to be evident to him maa he 
d no longer any resting-place, or ho 
of benefit, in this Sah The earthly 
world had cast him forth, to wander; no 
living heart to love him now; for his 
sore miseries there was no solace here, 
The deeper naturally would the Eter- 
nal World impress itself on him ; that 
awful reality over which, after all, this 
Time-world, with its Florences and ban- 
ishments, only flutters as an unread 
shadow. Florence thou shalt never see: 
but Helland Purgatory and Heaven thou 
shalt surcly see! What is Florence, Can 
della Scala, and the World and Life alto- 
gether? ETERNITY: thither, of a truth, 
not elsewhither, art thou and all things 
hound! The great soul of Dante, home- 
less on carth, made its home more and 
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more in that awful other world. Natu- 
rally his thoughts brooded on that, as on 
the one fact important for him. Bodied 
or bodiless, it is the one fact important 
for all men: but to Dante, in that age, 
it was bodied in fixed certainty of scien- 
tific shape ; he no more doubted of that 
Malebo!ve Pool, that it all lay there with 
its gloomy circles, with its ad¢ guai, and 
that he himself should see it, than we 
doubt that we should see Constantinople 
f we went thither. Dante's heart, long 
filled with this, brooding over it in 
speechless thought and awe, bursts forth 
at length into ‘‘ mystic, unfathomable 
song;” and thss his Dizine Comedy, the 
most remarkable of all modern Books, is 
the result. It must have been a great 
solacement to Danté, and was, as we can 
see, a proud thought for him at times, 
that he, here in exile, could do this 
work ; that no Florence, nor no man or 
men, could hinder hin: from doing it, or 
even much help him in doing it. He 
knew too, partly, that it was great; the 

atest a man could do. ‘If thou 
ollow thy star, Se fz segui tua stella,”— 
so could the Hero, in, his forsakenness, 
in his extreme need, still say to himself: 
“Follow thou thy star, thou shalt not 
fail of a glorious haven!” The labour 
of writing, we find, and indeed could 
know otherwise, was great and painful 
for him; he says, This Book ‘ which 
has made me lean for many years.” Ah 
yes, it was won, all of it, with pain and 
sore toil,—not in sport, but in grim 
earnest. lis Book, as indeed most 
good Books are, has been written, in 
many senses, with his heart’s blood. It 
is his whole history this Book. He died 
after finishing it; not yet very old, at the 
age of fifty-six ; broken-hearted rather, 
a» issaid. He lies buried in his death- 
city Ravenna: //ic clandor Dantes patriss 
extorrisab orris, The Florentines begged 
back Iny body, in a century after; the 
Ravenna people would not give it. 
** Here am I Dante laid, shut out from 
my native shores.” 

I said, Dante’s Poem was a Song: it 
is Tieck who calls it ‘4a mystic, un- 
fathomable or ; and such is literally 
the character of it. Coleridge remarks 
very pertinently somewhere, that wher- 
ever you find 4 sentence musically 
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worded, of true rhythm and melody in 
the words, there is something deep and 
good inthe meaning too. For body and 
soul, word and idea, go strangely toge- 
ther here as everywhere. Song: we said 
before, it was the Heroic of Speech! All 
old Poems, IIomer’s and the rest, are 
authentically Songs. J woull say, in 
strictness, that all right Poems are; that: 
whatsoever is not sug is properly no 
Poem, but a piece of Prose cnmped into 
jingling lines, —to the great injury of the 
Seale to the great grief o! the reader, 
or most part! What we want to get at 
is the thought the man hid, if he had 
any : why should he twist t Into jingle, 
if he could speak it out slainly? It is 
only when the heart of hm ts rapt into 
true passion of melody, an! the very tones 
of him, according to Coliridge’s remark, 
become musical by the greatness, depth, 
and music of his thougits, that we can 
give him right to rhyne and sing; that 
we call him a Poet, anl listen to him as 
the Heroic of Speakes,—whose speech 
ws song. Pretendersto this are many ; 
and to an earnest rader, I doubt, it is 
for most part a verymelancholy, not to 
say an insupportahe business, that of 
reading rhyme! xkhyme that had no 
inward necessity to be rhymed ; — it 
ought to have tdd us plainly, without 
any jingle, wha it was aiming at. I 
would advise al men who can speak 
their thought, 9% to sing it; to under. 
stand that, ina serious time, am 
serious men, there is no vocation ig 
them for siming it. Precisely ag 
love the trutsong, and are charmed 
it as by sorething divine, so shall § 
hate the fese song, and account ig & 
mere wocen noise, a thing holloge 
ieee altogether an insingere afi 
offensive ing. 

I givevante my highest praise wh 
say of Ip Droine Comedy that it is, 
senses, genuinely a Song. In the 
sound Pit there is a canto Jorn ; 
ceedsts by a chant. The langu 
simpy férza rina, doubtless hel. € 
in 1)8 One reads along naturally 
a gtt of “:/4. But I add, that it cS 
no be otherwise ; for the essence ang | 3 
mterial of the work are themselves ; 
rythmic. Its depth, and rapt passion 
ad sincerity, makes it musical i ga 
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deep enough, there is music everywhere. 
A true inward symmetry, what one calls 
an architectural harmony, reigns in it, 
propottionates it all: architectural; which 
also paitakes of the character of music. 
The three kingdoms, /uzferno, Purgatorio, 
Paradiso, look out on one another hke 
compartments of a great edifice ; a great 
supernatural world-cathedral, piled up 
there, stern, solemn, awful; Dante’s 
World of Souls! It is, at bottom, the 
sincerest of all Poems; sincerity, here too, 
we find to be the measure of worth, It 
came deep out of the author’s heart of 
hearts; and it goes deep, and though 
fong gencrations, into ours. The people 
of Verona, when they saw him on the 
strects, used to say: “Lecout PT uom ch’ é 
stato al?’ Inferno, See, there is the man 
that was in Hell!” Ah, yes, he had 
been in Hell !—in ITell enough, in long, 
severe sorrow and struggle; as the like 
of him is pretty sure to have been. Com- 
medias that come out dene are not ac- 
complished otherwise. Thought, true 
labour of any kind, highest virtue itself, 
is it not the daughter of Pain? Born as 
out of the black whirhwvind ; true effort, 
in fact, as of a captive struggling to free 
himself: that is Thougut. In all ways 
we are ‘‘to become yerfect through 
suffering.” — But, as 1 .ay, no work 
known to me is so elaborated ay this of 
Dante's. It has all been as if molten, in 
the hottest furnace of his soul. It had 
made him ‘‘lean”’ for many years. Not 
the general whole only ; every compart- 
ment of it is worked out, with intense 
, earnestness, into truth, into clear visuality. 
} answers to the other; each fits in 
- its place, like a marble stone accurately 
. hewn and polished. It is the soul of 
"1 Dante, and in this the soul of the Middle 
Nes rendered for ever rhythmically 
there, No licht task; a night 
enze one: but a ae which is dure. 
Perhaps one would say t#fensety, with 


a 





eh that depends on it, is the 
 wrevailing character cf Dante’s genms. 
dante does not come before us as a large 
f igatholic mind; rather as a narrow, and 


fh 


. 


even sectarian mind: it is partly the fruit 


his own nature. His greatness has, in 
all senses, concentred itself into fiery 
@mphasis and depth, He is world-great 





of his age and position, but partly too of 
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not because he is world-wide, but because 
he is world-deep. Through all objects 
he pierces as it were down into the heart 
of Being. I know nothing so intense as 
Dante. Consider, for example, to begin 
with the outermost development of his 
intensity, consider how he paints. He 
has a great power of vision; seizes the 
very type of a thing; presents that and 
nothing more. You remember that first 
view he gets of the Hall of Dite: red 
pinnacle, red-hot cone of iron glowing 
through the dim immensity of gloom ; so 
vivid, so distinct, visible at once and for 
ever! It is an emblem of the whole 
genius of Dante. There is a brevity, an 
abrupt precision in him ® Tacitus is not 
briefer, more condensed; and then in 
Dante it seems a ngtural condensation, 
spontaneous to the man. One smiting 
word ; and then there is silence, nothing 
more said. His silence is more eloquent 
than words. It is strange with what a 
sharp, decisive grace he snatches the true 
likeness of a matter; cuts into the matter 
as witha pen of fire. Plutus, the blus- 
tering giant, collapses at Virgil’s rebuke; 
it is ‘fas the sails sink, the mast being 
suddenly broken.” Or that poor Bru- 
netto, with the cotto aspetto, ‘face baked,” 
parched brown and lean ; and the ‘‘fiery 
snow” that falls on them there, a ‘‘ fiery 
snow without wind,” slow, deliberate, 
never-ending! Or the lids of those 
Tombs ; square sarcophaguses, in that 
silent dim-burning Hell, each with its 
Soul in torment; the lids laid open there ; 
they are to be shut at the Day of Judg- 
ment,’ through Eternity. And how 
larinata rises ; and how Cavalcante falls 
—at hearing of his Son, and the past 
tense ‘‘fue/” The very movements in 
Dante have something brief; swift, de- 
cisive, almost military. It is of the 
inmost essence of his genius this sort of 
painting. The fiery, swift Italian nature 
of the man, so silent, passionate, with 
its quick abrupt movements, its silent 
‘*nale rages,” speaks itself in these things, 

For though this of painting is one of 
the outermost developments of a man, 
it comes like all else from the essential 
faculty of him; it is physiognomical of 
the whole man. Find a man whage 
words paint you a likeness, you have 
found a man worth something ; mark 
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his manner of doing it, as very charac- 
teristic of him. In the first place, he 
could not have discerned the object at 
all, or seen the vital type of it, unless he 
‘ad, what we may call, sympathised with 
&t,—had sympathy in him to bestow on 
objects. He must have been sincere 
about it too; sincere and sympathetic : 
& man without worth cannot give you 
the likeness of any object ; he dwells in 
vague outwardness, fallacy and_ trivial 
hearsay, about all objects. And indeed 
may we not say that intellect altogether 
expresses itself in this power of discern- 
ing what an object is? Whatsoever of 
faculty a man’s_nind may have will come 
out here. Is it even of business, a matter 
to be done? The gifted man is he who 
sees the essential polit, and leaves all the 
rest aside as surplusage; it is his faculty, 
too, the man of business’s faculty, 
that he discern the true /ikeness, not the 
false, superficial one, of the thing he 
has got to work in. And how much of 
moraltly isin the kind of insight we get 
of anything; ‘‘the eye seeing in all 
things what it brought with it the faculty 
ofseeing!” To the mean eye all things 
are trivial, as certainly as to the jaundiced 
they are yellow. Raphael, the painters 
tell us, is the best of all Portrait-painters 
withal. No most gifted eye can exhaust 
the significance of any object. In the 
commonest human face there lies more 
than Raphael will take away with him. 
Dante's painting is not graphic only, 
brief, true, and of a vividness as of fire 
in dark night; taken on the wider,scale, 
it is every way noble, and the outcome 
ofa great soul. Francesca and her Lover, 
what qualities in that! A thing woven 
as out of rainbows, on a ground of 
eternal black. A small flute-voice of 
infinite wail speaks there, into our very 
heart of hearts. A touch of womanhood 
in it tow: della bella persona, che mi fu 
folta; and how, even in the Pit of woe, 
it is a solace that Ae will never part from 
her! Saddest tragedy in these alt puai. 
And the racking winds, in that aer bruno, 
whirl them away again, to wail for ever! 
Strange to think Dante was the friend of 


Francesca's father ; Francesca 


Nature is made ; it is so Dante discerned 
that she was made, What a paltry notion 
is that of his Divine Comedy's being a 
poor splenetic, impotent, terrestrial libel; 
putting those into Hell whom he could 
not be avenged upon on earth! I su 
pose if ever pity, tender as a mother's, 
was in the heart of any man, it was in 
Dante’s, But a man who does not know 
rigour cannot pity either. His very pity 
will be cowardly, egotistic,— sentimen- 
tality, or little better. I know not in 
the world an affection equal to that of 
Dante. It is a tenderness, a trembling, 
longing, pitying love: like the wail of 
Eolian harps, soft, soft; like a child's 
young heart ;—and then that stern, sore- 
saddened heart! These longings of his 
towards his Beatrice; their meeting 
together in the Furadiso; his gazing in 
her pure transfigured eyes, her that had 
been purified by death so long, separated 
from him so far:—one likens it to the 
song of angels; it is among the purest 
utterances of affection, perhaps the ve 
purest that ever came out of a human so 
For the sntense Dante is intense in all 
things ; he has got into the essence of 
all. His intellectual insight, as painter, 
on occasion tov as reasoner, is but the 
result of all other sorts of intensity. 
Morally great, above all, we must call 
him ; it is the beginning of all. His 
scorn, his grief, are as transcendent as 
his love ;--as, indeed, what are they but 
the inverse or converse of his love? ‘* A 
Dio Spiacenti, ed a’ nemici sui, Hateful to 
God and to the enemies of God:” lofty 
sco, unaypeasable silent reprobation 
and aversion : ‘‘MVon ragionam di lor, We 
will no! speak of them, look only and 
pass.” Or think of this: ‘‘ They have 
not the Aofe to die, Non han speransa dé 
mort.’ On. day, it had risen sternly 
benign on the scathed heart of Dante, 
that he, wretched, never-resting, worn as 
he was, would full surely aie; “ that 
Destiny itself could not doom him not 
to die.” Such words are in this man, 
For rigour, earmestness, and depth he is 
not to be paralleled in the modern 
world ; to seek his parallel we must 
into the IIebrew Bible, and live with t 


poor 
Heit may have sat upon the Poet’s knee, | antique Prophets there, 


as a bright innocent Jittle child. Infinite 


eutie aed alen imfinits wiceae of Panne 


I do not agree with much modern 


-t+deen! cyiticiam, in greatly preferring the Ja 
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ferno to the two other parts of the 
Divine Commedia. Such preference 
belongs, I imagine, to our general By- 
ronism of taste, and is like to be a 
transient feeling. The Purgatorio and 
Laradiso, especially the former, one 
would almost say, is even more excellent 
than it. Itis a noble thing that Pur- 
gatorio, ‘‘ Mountain of Purification ;” an 
emblem of the noblest conception of that 
age. If Sin is so fatal, and Hell is and 
must be so rigorous, awful, yet in Re- 
pentance too is man purified; Repent- 
ance is the grand Christian act. It is 
beautiful how Dante works it out. The 
fremolar dell onde, that ‘‘ trembling” of 
the ocean-waves under the first pure 
gleam of morning, dawning afar on the 
wandering Two, is as the type of an 
altered mood. Hope has now dawned ; 
never-dying Hope, if in company still 
with heavy sorrow. The obscure sojourn 
of dzemons and reprobate is under foot; a 
soft breathing of penitence mounts higher 
and higher, to the Throne of Mercy itself. 
“‘ Pray for me,” the denizens of that 
Mount of Pain all say to him. ‘* Tell 
my Giovanna to pray for me,” my 
daughter Giovanna; ‘I think her 
mother loves me no more!” They toil 
painfully up by that winding steep, 
** bent down like corbels of a building,” 
some of them, —crushed together so 
‘*for the sin of pride ;” yet nevertheless 
in years, in ages, and wons they shall 
have reached the top, which is Heayen’s 
gate, and by Mercy shall have been ad- 
mitted in. The joy too of all, when one 
has_ prevailed ; the whole Mountain 
Shakes with joy, and a psalm of praise 
rises, when one soul has perfected re- 
acteatiti and got its sin and misery left 
vhind! I call all this a noble embodi- 
ment of a true, noble thought. 

But indeed the Three compartments 
mutually support one another, are in- 
dispensable to one another. The /u- 
radiso, a kind of inarticulate music to 
me, is the redeeming side of the /nferno; 
the /aferno without it were untrue. All 
three make up the true Unseen World, 
as red in the Christianity of the 
Middie Ages; a thing for ever memo- 
rable, for ever true in the essence of it, 
to all men. It was perhaps delineated 
in po human soul with such depth of 
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veracity as in this of Dante’s; a man senf 
to sing it, to keep it long memorable. 
Very notable with what brief simplicity 
he passes out of the every-day reality, 
into the Invisible one ; and in the second 
or third stanza, we find ourselves in the 
World of Spirits; and dwell there, as 
among things palpabie, indubitable ! To 
Dante they were so; the real world, as 
it is called, and its facts, was but the 
threshold to an infinitely higher Fact 
ofa World. At bottom, the one was as 
preternatural as the other. Has not each 
man a soul? He will not only be a 
spirit, but is one. To the earnest Dante 
it is all one visible Fact ; he believes it, 
sees it; is the Poet of it in virtue of that. 
Sincerity, I say agai, is the saving merit, 
now as always. 

Dante’s Hell, Purgatory, Paradise, 
are a symbol withal, an emblematic 
representation of his belief about this 
Universe :—some Critic in a future age, 
like those Scandinavian ones the other 
day, who has ceased altogether to think 
as Dante did, may find this too all an 
‘* Allegory,” perhaps an idle Allegory! 
It is a sublime embodiment, our sub- 
limest, of the soul of Christianity. It 
expresses, as in huge world-wide archi- 
tectural emblems, how the Christian 
Dante felt Good and Evil to be the two 

olar elements of this Creation, on which 
it all turns; that these two differ not by 
preferability of one to the other, but by in- 
compatibility absolute and infinite ; that 
the one is excellent and high as light and 
Heaven, the other hideous, black as Ge 
henna and the Pit of Hell! Everlasting 
ee yet with Penitence, with ever- 
asting Pity,—all Christianism, as Dante 
and the Middle Ages had it, is emblemed 
here. Emblemed: and yet, as I urged 
the other day, with what entire truth of 
pu .~ how unconscious of any em- 
bleming! Hell, Purgatory, Paradise: 
these things were not fashioned as em- 
blems ; was there, in our Modern Euro- 
an Mind, any thought at all of thar 
Laine emblems! Were they not indubit- 
able, awful facts; the whole heart of 
man taking them for practically true, all 
Nature everywhere confirming them? So 
is it always In these things. Men do not 
believe in Allegory. The future Cniig, 
whatever his new thought may be, whe 
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considers this of Dante to have been all 
got up asan Allegory, will commit one 
sore mistake !—Paganism we recognised 
as a veracious expression of the earnest, 
awe-struck feeling of man towards the 
Universe; veracious, true once, and 
still not without worth for us. But mark 
here the difference of Paganism and 
Christianism ; one great difference. 
Paganism emblemed chiefly the Opera- 
tions of Nature; the destinies, efforts, 
combinations, vicissitudes of things and 
men in this world: Christianism em- 
blemed the Law of Iluman Duty, the 
Moral Law of éfan. One was for the 
sensuous nature: a rude helpless utter- 
ance of the frsf Thought of men,—the 
chief recognised virtue, Courage, Supe- 
nority to Fear. The other was not for 
the sensuous nature, but for the moral. 
What a progress is here, if in that one 
respect only !— 

And so in this Dante, as we said, had 
ten silent centunes, in a very strange 
way, founda voice. The Drina Com- 
medi is of Dante's writing ; yet in truth 
s¢ belongs to ten Christian centuries, 
only the tinishing of it is Dante's. So 
always. The craftsman there, the smith 
with that metal of his, with these tools, | 
with these cunning methods, —how little | 
of all he «loes is properly Ass work! All| 
past inventive men work there with him; 
—as indeed with all of us, in all things. 
Dante is the spokesman of the Middle 
Ages; the Thought they lived by stands , 
here, in everlasting music. These sub- ' 
lime ideas of his, terrible and beautiful, ! 
are the fruit of the Christian Meditation , 
of all the good men who had gone be-: 
fore him. Precious they; but also is 
not he precious? Much, had not he 

ken, would have been dumb; not 

ead, yet living voiceless. 

On the whole, is it not an utterance, | 
this mystic Song, at once of one of the! 

test human souls, and of the highest 

ing that Lurope had hitherto realised , 
for itself? Cohristianism, as Dante sin 
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noblest men. In the one sense and in 
the other, are we not right glad to pos- 
sess it? As I calculate, it may last yet 
for long thousands of years. For the 
thing that is uttered from the inmost 
ale of a man’s soul differs altogether 
rom what is uttered by the outer part. 
The outer is of the day, under the em- 
pire of mode ; the outer passes away, in 
swift endless changes ; the inmost is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
True souls, in all generations of the 
world, who look on this Dante, will find 
a brotherhood in him; the deep sincerity 
of his thoughts, his woes and hopes, will 
speak likewise to their sincerity ; they 
will feel that this Dante too was a 
brother. Napoleon in Saint Helena 
is charmed with the genial veracity of 
old Homer. The oldest Hebrew Pro- 
phet, under a vesture the most diverse 
from ours, does yet, because he speaks 
from the heart of man, speak to all 
men’s hearts. It is the one sole secret 
of continuing long memorable. Dante, 
for depth of sincerity, is like an antique 
Prophet too; his words, like theirs, 
come from his very heart. One need 
not wonder if it were predicted that 
his Poem might be the most enduring 
thing our Europe has yet made; for 
nothing so endures as a truly spokes 
word. <All cathedrals, pontificalities, 
brass and Stone, and outer arrangement 
never so lasting, are brief in comparison 
to an unfathomable heart-song like this : 
one fecls as if it mipht survive, still of 
importance t®? men, when these had all 
sunk into new irrecognisable combina- 
tions, and had ceased individually to be. 





DANTE. 
From the Essays of T. B. Macaulay. 


The beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was, as Machiavelli has remarked, 
the era of a great revival of this extra- 


it, is another than Paganism in the rude ordinary system. The policy of Inno- 
Norse mind; another than ‘Bastard cent,—the growth of the Inquisition and 
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Dante was completely under the influ- 
ence of his age. e was a man of 
a turbid and melancholy spirit. In early 
youth he had entertained a strong and 
unfortunate passion, which, Jong after 
the death of her whom he loved, con- 
tinued to haunt him. Jissipation, am- 
bition, misfortunes, had not effaced it. 
Ile was not only a sincere, but a pas- 
sionate, believer. The crimes and abuses 
of the Church of Rome were indeed 
loathsome to him; but to all its doc- 
trines and ail its rites, he adhered with 
enthusiastic fondness and veneration ; 
and at length, driven from his native 
country, reduced to a situation the most 
painful to a man of his disposition, con- 
demned to learn by experience that no 
food is so bitter as the bread of depen- 
dence, and no ascent so painful as the 
staircase of a patron, his wounded spint 
took refuge in visionary devotion. Bea- 
trice, the unforgotten object of his early 
tenderness, was invested by his imagina- 
tion with glorious and mysterious attri- 
butes ; she was enthroned among the 
highest of the celestial hierarchy: Al- 
mighty Wisdom had assigned to her the 
care of the sinful and unhappy wanderer 
who had loved her with such a perfect 
love. By a confusion, like that which 
often takes place in dreams, he has 
sometimes lost sight of her human na- 
ture, and even of her personal existence, 
and seems to consider her as one of the 
attributes of the Deity. 

But those religious hopes which had 
released the mind of the sublime enthu- 
siast from the terrors of aleath had not 
rendered his speculations on human life 
more cheerful. This is an inconsistency 
which may often be observed in men of 
a similar temperament. H[e hoped for 
happinesss beyond the grave: but he 
felt none on earth. It is from this cause, 
more than from any other, that his de- 
scription of Heaven is so far inferior to 
the Hell or the Purgatory. With the 
passions and miseties of the suffering 
spirits he feels a strong sympathy. But 
among the beatified he appears as one 
who has nothing in common with them, 
—as one who 1s incapable of compre- 
hendiny, not only the degree, but the 
nature of their enjoyment. We think 
that we sce him standing amidst those 
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smiling and radiant spirits with that 
scowl of unutterable misery on his brow, 
and that curl of bitter disdain on his 
lips, which all his portraits have pres 
served, and which might furnish Chan- 
trey with hints for the head of his pro- 
jected Satan. 

There is no poet whose intellectual 
and moral character are so closely con- 
nected. The great source, as it appears 
to me, of the power of the Divine 
Comedy is the strong belie® with which 
the story seems to be told. In this 
respect, the only books which approach 
to its excellence are Gulliver's Travels 
and Robinson Crusoe. » The solemnity 
of his asseverations, the consistency and 
minuteness of his details, the earnestness 
with which he l@&bours to make the 
reader understand the exact shape and 
size of everything that he describes, give 
an air of reality to his wildest fictions. 
I should only weaken this statement by 
quoting instances of a feeling which per- 
vades the whole work, and to which it 
owes much of its fascination. This is 
the real justification of the many pas- 
sages in his poem which bad critics have 
condemned as grotesque. I am con- 
cerned to see that Mr. Cary, to whom 
Dante owes more than ever poet owed 
to translator, has sanctioned an accusa- 
tion utterly unworthy of his abilities. 
“His solicitude,” says that gentleman, 
**to define all his images in such a man- 
ner as to bring them within the circle of 
our vision, and to subject them to the 
power of the pencil, renders him little 
better than grotesque, where Milton has 
since taught us to expect sublimity.” It 
is true that Dante has never shrunk from 
embodying his conceptions in determi- 
nate words, that he has even given 
measures and numbers, where Milton 
would have left his images to float unde- 
fined in a gorgeous haze of language. 
Both were right. Milton did not profess 
to have been in heaven or hell. He might, 
thercfore, reasonably confine himself to 
magnificent generalities. Far different 
was the office of the lonely traveller, whe 
had wandered through the nations of the 
dead. Had he described the abode of 
the rejected spirits in language resem: 
bling the splendid lines of the English 
poet,- had be tole us of 
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* An universe of death, which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good, 
vere cl ane dies, death lives, and Nature 


ree 
Perverse all monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 
Than fables yet have feigned, or fear con- 


caved, 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire,”— 


this would doubtless have been noble 
writing. But where would have been 
that strong impression of reality, which, 
in accordance with his plan, it should 
have been his great object to produce? 
It was absolutely necessary for him to 
delineate accurately ‘‘all monstrous, all 
prodigious things,”—to utter what 
might to others appear ‘‘ unutterable,” 
—to relate with the air of truth what 
fables had never feigned,—to embody 
what fear had never conceived. And 
I will frankly confe,s that the vague 
sublimity of Milton affects me less than 
these reviled details of Dante. We 
read Milton; and we know that we 
are reading a great poet. When we 
read Dante, the poet vanishes. We 
are listening to the man who has re- 
turned from ‘‘the valley of the dolo- 
rous abyss ;”— we seem to see the 
dilated eye of horror, to hear the shud- 
dering accents with which he taus his 
fearful tale. Considered in this light, 
the narratives are exactly what they 
should be,—definite in themselves, but 
suggestiny tu the mind ideas of awful 
and indefinite wonder. They are made 
up of the images of the earth: they 
are told in the language of the earth. 
Vet the whole effect is, beyond expres- 
sion, wild and unearthly. The fact 
is, that supernatural beings, as long 
as they are considered mercly with 
reference to their own nature, excite 
our feelings very feebly. It is when 
the great gulf which separates them 
from us 15 passed, when we suspect 
gome strange and undefinable relation 
between the laws of the visible and 
the invisible world, that they rouse, 
perhaps, the strongest emotions of 
which our nature is capable. How 
many children, and how many men, 
are afraid of ghost:, who are not afraid 
of God! And this, because, though 
they entertain a much stronger ene 
tion of the exitence of a Deity than 
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of the reality of peat they have 
no apprehension that he will manifest 
himself to them in any sensible man- 
ner. While this is the case, to de- 
scribe superhuman beings in the lan- 
guage, and to attribute to them the 
actions of humanity, may be grotesque, 
unphilosophical, inconsistent ; but it will 
be the only mode of working upon the 
feelings of men, and therefore the 
only mode suited for poetry. Shake- 
speare understood this well, as he un- 
derstood everything that belonged to 
his art. Who does not sympathize 
with the rapture of Ariel, flying after 
sunset on the wings of the bat, or suck- 
ing in the cups of flowers with the bee? 
Who does not shudder at the caldron of 
Macbeth? Where is the philosopher 
who is not moved when he thinks of the 
strange connection between the infernal 
spirits and ‘‘the sow’'s blood that hath 
eaten her nine farrow?” Tut this diffi- 
cult task of representing supernatural 
beings to our minds in a manner which 
shall be neither unintelligible to our in- 
tellects, nor wholly inconsistent with our 
ideas of their nature, has never been 
so well performed as by Dante. I will 
refer to three instances, which are, 
perhaps, the most striking ;—the de- 
scription of the transformation of the 
serpents and the robbers, in the twenty 
fifth canto of the Inferno,—the passage 
concerning Nimrod, in the thirty-first 
canto of the same part,—-and the mag- 
nificent procession in the twenty-ninth 
canto of the Rurgatorio, 

The metaphors and comparisons of 
Dante harmonize admirably with that 
air of strong reality of which 1 have 
spoken, ‘They have a very peculiar 
character, Ife is perhaps the only 
poet whose writings become much less 
intellivible if all illustrations of this 
sort were expunged. His similes are 
frequently rather those of a traveller 
than of a poet. He employs them not 
to display his ingenuity by fanciful 
analogies,—not to delight be reader 
by affording him a distant and passing 
g’impse of beautiful images remote from 
the path in which he is proceeding, ~ 


but to give an exact wea of the objects 
which is describing, by comparing 
them with others generally known, 
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The boiling pitch in Malebolge was 
like that in the Venetian arsenal ;— 
the mound on which he travelled - along 
the banks of Phlegethon was like that 
between Ghent and Bruges, but not so 
large ; the cavities where the Simo- 
niacal prelates are confined resembled 
the fonts in the Church of John at 
Florence. Every reader of Dante will 
recall many other illustrations of this 
description, which add to the appcar- 
ance of sincerity and earnestness from 
which the narrative derives so much of 
Xs interest. 

Many of his comparisons, again, are 
intended to give an exact idea of his 
feelings under particular circumstances. 
The delicate shades of grief, of fear, of 
anger, are rarely discriminated with 
sufficient accuracy in the language of 
the most refined nations. A rude dia- 
lect never abounds in nice distinctions 
of this kind. Dante therefore employs 
the most accurate and infinitely the 
most poetical mode of marking the pre- 
cise state of his mind. Every person 
who has experienced the bewildering 
effect of sudden bad tidings, — the 
stupefaction,—the vague doubt of the 
truth of our own ceptions which 
they produce, — will understand the 
following simile:—‘‘I was as he is 
who dreameth hi» own harm, — who, 
dreaming, wishes that it may be all a 
dream, so that he desires that which is 
as though it were not.” This is only 
one out of a hundred equally striking 
and expressive similitudes. ~ The com- 
parisons of llomer and Milton are mag- 
nificent digressions. It scarcely injures 
their effect to detach them from the 
work, Those of Dante are very dif- 
ferent. They derive their beauty from 
the context, and reflect beauty upon it. 
His embroidery cannot be taken out 
without spoiling the whole web. I 
cannot dismiss this part of the subject 
without advising every person who can 
muster sufficient Italian to read the 
simile of the sheep, in the third canto 
of the Purgatorio. I think it the most 
perfect passage of the kind in the 
world, the most imaginative, the most 
picturesque, and the most sweetly ex- 


Noe person can have attended to the 


Divine Comedy without observing how 
little impression the forms of the ex, 
ternal world appear to have made on 
the mind of Dante. His temper and 
his situation had led him to fix his ob- 
servation almost exclusively on human 
nature. The exquisite opening of the 
cighth canto of the Purgatorio affords 
a stiong instance of this. He leaves 
to others the earth, the ocean, and the 
sky. lis business is with man. To 
other writers, evening may be the sea- 
son of dews and stars and radiant 
clouds. To Dante it is the hour of 
fond recollection and pdssionate devo 
thon,—the hour which melts the heart 
of the mariner and kindles the love ol 
the pilgrim,—the hour when the toll 
of the bell seems to mourn for another 
day, which is gone and will return no 
more. 

The feeling of the present age has 
taken a direction diametrically oppo- 
site. The magnificence of the physical 
world, and its influence upon the hu- 
man mind, have been the favourite 
themes of our most eminent poets. The 
herd of blue-stocking ladies and son- 
neteering gentlemen seems to consider 
a strong sensibility to the ‘‘ splendour 
of the grass, the glory of the flower,” 
as an ingredient absolutely indispen- 
sable in the formation of a poetical mind 
They treat with contempt all writers who 
are unfortunately 


; ** nec ponere hicum 
Artifices, nec rus saturum laudare.’ 


The orthodox poetical creed is more 
Catholic. The noblest earthly object 
of the contemplation of man is man 
himself. The universe, and all its fair 
and glorious forms, are indeed included 
in the wide empire of the imaginatian ; 
but she has placed her home and her 
sanctuary amidst the inexhaustible va- 
rieties and the impenetrable mysteries of 
the mind. 


“Tn tutte pee impers, @ Quivi regge 
Quivi 3 fa sua cittade, ¢ I’ alto seggio.” 


Othello is perhaps the greatest work in 
the world. From what does it derive 
its power? From the clouds? Fram 
the ocean? From the mountains? Oy 
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from Jove strong as death, and jea- 
lousy cruel as the grave! What is it 
that we go forth to see in Hamlet? 
Js it a reed shaken with the wind? 
A small celandine? A bed of daf- 
fodils? Or is it to contemplate a 
mighty and wayward mind laid bare 
before us to the inmost recesses? It 
may perhaps be doubted whether the 
lakes and the hills are better fitted for 
the education of a poet than the dusky 
streets of a huge capital. Indeed, who 
is not tired to death with pure descrip- 
tion of scenesy? Is it not the fact, 
that external objects never strongly 
excite our feelings but when they are 
contemplated in reference to man, as 
illustrating his destiny, or as influ- 
encing his character? The most beau- 
tiful object in the world, it will be 
allowed, is a beautiful woman. But 
who that can analyze his feelings is not 
sensible that she owes her fascination 
less to grace of outline and delicacy of 
colour, than to a thousand associations 
which, often unperceived by ourselves, 


connect those qualities with the source j failed from a different cause. 
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incomparable style, the most loathsome 
objects of the sewer and the dissecting- 
root. 

There is another peculiarity in the 
poem of Dante, which, I think, de- 
serves notice, Ancient mythology has 
hardly ever been successfully interwoven 
with modem poetry. One class of 
writers have introduced the fabulous 
deities merely as allegorical representa- 
tives of love, wine, or wisdom. This 
necessarily renders their works tame 
and cold. We may sometimes admire 
their ingenuity ; but with what interest 
can we read of beings of whose per- 
sonal existence the writer does not suffer 
us to entertain, fur a moment, even a 
conventional behef? Even Spenser's 
allegory is scarcely tolerable, till we 
contrive to forget that Una signifies in- 
nocence, and consider her merely as an 
oppressed lady under the protection of a 
generous knight. 

Those writers who have, more judi- 
ciously, attempted to preserve the per- 
sonality of the classical divinities have 


They 


of our existence, with the nourishment | have been imitators, and imitators at a 


of our infancy, with the passions of 


our youth, with the hopes of our age, 
with elegance, with vivacity, with ten- 


ties ’ 


sibility of the Florentine poet to the 
beauties of nature will not appear an un- 
pardonable deficiency. On mankind no 
writer, with the exception of Shake- 
speare, has looked with a more penetra- 
ling eve. I have said that his poetical 
character had derived a tinge from his 
pecuhar temper. It is on the sterner 
and darker passions that he delights to 
dwell. All love, excepting the half 
mystic passion which he still felt for his 
buried Keatrice, had palled on the fierce 
and restless exile. The sad story of 
Rimini is almost a single exception. 1 
know not whether it has been remarked, 
that, in one point, misanthropy seems 
to have affected his mind as it did that 
of Swift, Nauseous and revolting images 
seem to have had a fascination for his 
mind; and he repeatedly places before 


derness, with the strongest of natural, who did. 
instincts, with the dearest of social ' 
Lage. 
To those who think thus, the insen- jof the Baccha and the Atys, 


disadvantage. Eumnpides and Catullus 
believed in Bacchus and Cybele as little 
as we do. But they lived among men 
Their imaginations, if not 
ther opinions, took the colonr of the 
Hence the glorious inspiration 
Our 
minds are formed by crrcunistances ; and 
Ido not beheve that it would be in the 

wer of the greatest modern poet to 
ash himself up to a depree of enthu- 
siasm adequate to the production of 
such works. 

Dante alone, among the poets of 
later times, has been, in this respect, 
neither an allegorist nur an imitator; 
and, consequently, he alone has intro 
duced the ancient fictions with effect. 
His Minos, his Charon, his Pluto, are 
absolutely terrific. Nothing can be 
more beautiful or original than the use 
which he has made of the river of 
Lethe. He has never assigned to hiy 
mythological characters any functions fi» 
consistent with the creed of the Catholig 
Church, He has related nothing cone 
cerning them which a good Christian of 
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this account, there is nothing in these 
a i that appears puerile or pedantic. 
On the contrary, this singular use of 
classical names suggests to the mind a 
vague and awful idea of some mysterious 
revelation, anterior to all recorded his- 
tory, of which the dispersed fragments 
might have been retained amidst the im- 
postures and superstitions of later reli- 
eons Indeed the mythology of the 

ivine Comedy is of the elder and more 
colossal mould. It breathes the spirit of 
Homer and Aéschylus, not of Ovid and 
Claudian. 

This is the more extraordinary, since 
Dante seems to have been utterly igno- 
rant of the Greek language; and his 
favourite Latin models could only have 
served to mislead him. Indeed, it is 
impossible not to remark his admira- 
tion of writers far inferior to himself; 
and, in particular, his idolatry of Virgil, 
who, elegant and splendid as he is, has 
no pretensions to the depth and origi- 
nality of mind which characterize his 
Tuscan worshipper. In truth, it may be 
Jaid down as an almost universal rule 
that good poets are bad critics. Their 
minds are under the tyranny of ten thou- 
sand associations imperceptible to 
others. The worst writer may easily 
happen to touch a aprine which is con- 
nected in their minds with a long suc- 
cession of beautiful images, They are 
like the yigantic slaves of Aladdin, 
iS with matchless power, but bound 
xy spells so mighty that, when a child 
‘whom they could have crughed touched 
a talisman, of whose secret he was igno- 
rant, they immediately became _ his 
vassals. It has more than once hap- 
pened to me to see minds, graceful and 
majestic as the Titania of Shakespeare, 
bewitched by the charms of an ass’s 
head, bestowing on it the fondest ca- 
resses, and crowning it with the sweetest 
flowers. JT need only mention the 
poems altributed to Ossian. They are 
utterly worthless, except as an edifying 
instance of the success of a story with- 
out evidence, and of a book without 
merit. They are a chavs of words 
which present no image, of images 
which have no archetype ;—they art 
without form and void; and darkness 
fs upon the face cf them, Yet how 





many men of genius have panegyrized 
and imitated them ! 

The style of Dante is, if not his 
highest, perhaps his most peculiar excel- 
lence. I know nothing with which it 
can be compared. The noblest models 
of Greek composition must yield to it. 
His words are the fewest and the best 
which it is possible to use. The first 
expression in which he clothes his 
thoughts is always so energetic and 
comprehensive, that amplification would 
only injure the effect. There is pro- 
bably no writer in any Janguage who 
has presented so many ,strong pictures 
tothe mind. Yet there is probably no 
wniter equally concise. This perfec- 
tion of style is thes principal merit of 
the Paradiso, which, as I have already 
remarked, is by no means equal in 
other respects to the two pieecoite 
parts of the poem. The force an 
felicity of the diction, however, irresis- 
tibly attract the reader through the 
theological lectures and the sketches of 
ecclesiastical biography, with which 
this division of the work too much 
abounds. It may seem almost absurd 
to quote particular specimens of an 
excellence which is diffused over all 
his hundred cantos. I will, however, 
instance the third canto of the Inferno, 
and the sisth of the Purgatorio, as pas- 
sages incomparable in their kind. The 
merit of the latter is, perhaps, rather 
oratorical than poetical; nor can I re- 
collect anything in the great Athenian 
speeches which equals it in force of 
invective and bitterness of sarcasm. I 
have heard the most eloquent statesman 
of the aye remark that, next to Demo- 
sthenes, Dante is the writer who ought 
to be most attentively studied by every 
man who desires to attain  oratorical 
eminence, 


“DANTE AND MILTON. 
From the Essays of T. B. Macaulay. 


The only poem of modern times which 
can be compared with the Paradise Lost 
is the Divine Comedy, The subject of 
Milton, in some points, resembled chat 
of Dante; but he has treated it in @ 
widely different manner. We cannot, 
we think, better illustrate our opinivs 
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respecting our own great poet, than b 
coMrains him with the father of Tus. 
can literature. 

The poetry of Milton differs from that 
of Dante, as the hieroglyphics of Egypt 
differed from the picture-writing of 
Mexico, The images which Dante em- 
ploys speak for themselves ; they stand 
simply for what they are. Those of 
Milton have a signification which is 
often discernible only to the initiated. 
Their value depends less on what they 
directly represent than on what they re- 
motely suggest. However strange, how- 
ever ‘grotesque, may be the appearance 
which Dante Alerts to describe, he 
never shrinks from describing it. He 
gives us the shape, the colour, the sound, 

e smell, the taste ; he counts the num- 
bers ; he measures the size. His similes 
are the illustrations of a traveller. Un- 
like those of other poets, and especially 
of Milton, they are introduced in a plain, 
business-like manner; not for the sake 
of any beauty in the objects from which 
they are drawn ; not for the sake of any 
ormament which they may impart to the 
poem; but simply in order to make the 
meaning of the writer as clear to the 
reader as it is to himself. The ruins of 
the precipice which led from the sixth to 
the seventh circle of hell were like those 
of the rock which fell into the Adige on 
the south of Trent. The cataract of 
Phlegethon was like that of Aqua Cheta 
at the monastery of St. Benedict. The 

ce where the heretics were confined 
in burning tombs resembled the vast 
cemetery of Arles. 

Now let us compare with the exact 
details of Dante the dim intimations of 
Milton. We will cite a few examples. 
The English poet has never thought of 
taking the measure of Satan. Ie gives 
us merely a vague idea of vast bulk. 
In one passage the fiend lies stretched 
out huge in length, floating many a 
rood, cqual in size to the carth-born 
enemies of Jove, or to the sea-monster 
which the mariner mistakes for an island. 
When he addresses himself to battle 
against the guardian angels, he stands 
like Tenerifle or Atlas: his stature 
reaches the sky. Cuntrast with these 
descriptions the lines in which Dante 


has described the gigantic spectre of 
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Nimrod. ‘‘Ilis face seemed to me as 
long and as broad as the ball of St. 
Peter's at Rome; and his other limbs 
were in proportion; so that the bank 
which concealed him from the waist 
downwards nevertheless showed so much 
of him, that three tall Germans would 
in vain have attempted to reach to his 
hair.” We are sensible that we dono 
justice to the admirable style of the 
Florentine poet. But Mr. Cary’s trans- 
lation is not at hand; and our veision, 
however rude, is sufficient to illustrate 
our meaning. 

Once more, compare the lazar-house 
in the eleventh book of the Paradise 
Lost with the last ward of Malebolge in 
Dante. Milton avoids the loathsome 
details, and takes refuge in indistinct 
but solemn and tremendous imagery. 
Despair hurrying from couch to couch 
to mock the wretches with his attend- 
ance, Death shaking his dart over them, 
but, in spite of supplications, delaying 
to strike. What says Dante? ‘‘ There 
was such a moan there as there would 
be if all the sick who, between july 
and September, are in the hospitals of 
Valdichiana, and of the Tuscan swamps, 
and +“ Sardinia, were in one pit to- 
ove and such a stench was issuin 
orth as is wont to issue from decayed 
limbs.” 

We will not take upon ourselves the 
invidious ofhce of setUing precedency 
between two such writers. Each in his 
own department is incomparable ; and 
each, we may temark, has wisely, or 
fortunately, ‘taken a subject adapted to 
exhibit his pecuhar talent to the greatest 
advantage. The Divine Comet is a 
personal narrative. Dante is the eye- 
witness and ear-witness of that which he 
relates. Jc is the very man who has 
heard the tormented spirits crying out 
for the second death, sis has read the 
dusky characters on the portal within 
which there is no hope, who has hidden 
his face from the terrors of the Gorgon, 
who has fled from the hooks and the 
seething pitch of Larbariccia and Drag: 
hiynazzo. His own hands have grasped 
the shaggy sides of Lucifer. ifis own 
feet have climbed the mountain of expia- 
tion, His own brow has been marked 


by the purifying angel, The remigs 
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would throw aside such a tale in in- 
credulous disgust, unless it were told 
with the strongest air of veracity, with a 
sobriety even in its horrors, with the 
eat precision and multiplicity in its 

etails. The narrative of Milton in 
this respect differs from that of Dante, 
as the adventures of Amadis differ from 
those of Gulliver. 

Poetry which relates to the beings of 
another world ought to be at once mys- 
terious and picturesque. That of Milton 
is so. That of Dante is picturesque 
indeed beyond any that ever was written. 
Its effect approaches to that produced 
by the pencil or the chisel. But it is 
picturesque to the exclusion of all mys- 
tery. This is a fault on the right side, a 
fault inseparable from the plan of Dante’s 
poem, which, as we have already ob- 
served, rendered the utmost accuracy of 
description necessary. Still it is a fault. 
The supernatural agents excite an in- 
terest; but it is not the interest which is 
proper to supernatural agents. We feel 
that we could talk to the ghosts and 
demons without any emotion of un- 
earthly awe. We could, like Don Juan, 
ask them to supper, and eat heartily in | 
their company. Dante’s angels are good | 
men with wings. His devils are spiteful, | 
ugly executioners. His dead men are_ 
merely living men in strange situations. 
The scene which passes between the 
peer and Farinata is justly celcbrated. 

till, Farinata in the burning tomb is 
exactly what Farinata would have been 
at an aufo da fe. Nothing san be more 
touching than the first interview of 
Dante and Beatrice. Yet what is it but 
a lovely woman chiding, with sweet, 
austere composure, the lover for whose 
affection shie is grateful, but whose vices 
she reprobates? The feelings which 
ive the passage its charm would suit 

e streets of Ilorence as well as the 
summit of the Mount of Purgatory. 





THE ITALIAN PILGRIM’S 
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Dante entitled the saddest poem in 
the world a Comedy, because it was 
written in a middle style ; though some, 


art 


by a strange confusion of ideas, think 
the reason must have been because it 
‘“‘ended happily!” that is, because be- 
ginning with hell (to some), it termi- 
nated with ‘‘heaven’’ (to others). As well 
might they have said, that a egies Sy 
work in the Inquisition ended happily, 
because, while people were being racked 
in the dungeons, the officers were making 
merry in the drawing-room. For the 
much-injured epithet ‘‘ Divine,” Dante’s 
memory is not responsible. He entitled 
his poem, arrogantly enough, yet still 
not with that impiety of arrogance, ‘‘ The 
Comedy of Dante Alighjeri, a Floren- 
tine by nation, but not by habits.” The 
word ‘‘divine” was added by some 
transcriber ; and it heaped absurdity on 
absurdity, too much of it, alas! being 
literally infernal tragedy. I am_ not 
speaking in mockery, any further than 
the fact itself cannot help so speaking. 
I respect what is to be respected in 


| Dante ; I admire in him what is ad- 


mirable ; would love (if his infernalities 
would Jet me) what is lovable; but this 
must not hinder one of the human race 
from protesting against what is erroneous 
in his fame, when it jars against every 
best feeling, human and divine. Mr. 
Cary thinks that Dante had as much 
night to avail himself of ‘‘the popular 
creed in all its extravagance,” as Homer 
had of his gods, or Shakespeare of his 
fairies. But the distinction is obvious, 
Homer did not persopally identify him- 
self with a creed, or’ 46 his utmost to 
ay the worst fiirts of it in be- 
alf of a ferocious, inquisitorial church, 
and to the risk of endangering the peace 
of millions of gentle minds. 

The great poem thus misnomered is 
partly a system of theology, partly an 
abstract of the knowledge of the day, 
but chiefly a series of passionate and 
imaginative pictures, altogether forming 
an account of the author’s times, his 
friends, his enemies, and himself, written 
to vent the spleen of his exile, and the 
rest of his feelings, good and bad, and to 
reform Church and State by a spirit of 
resentment and obloquy, which highly 
needed reform itself. tt has also a de- 
sign strictly self-referential. The author 
feigns that the beatified spirit of his mis- 
tress has obtained leave to warm end 
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purify his soul by showing him the state 
of things in the next world. She deputes 
the soul of his master Virgil to conduct 
him through hell and purgatory, and 
then takes him herself through the 
spheres of heaven, where St. Peter cate- 
ee and confirms him, and where he is 
finally honoured with sights of the Virgin 
Marv, of Christ, and even a glimpse of 
the Supreme Being ! 

His hell, considered as a place, is, to 
speak geologically, a most fantastical 
formation. It descends from beneath 
Jerusalem to the centre of the earth, and 
is a funnel graduated in circles, each 
circle being a fevarate place of torment 
for a different vice or its co-ordinates, 
and the point of the funnel terminating 
with Satan stuck into ice. Purgatory is 
a corresponding mountain on the other 
side of the globe, commencing with the 
antipodes of Jerusalem, and divided into 
exterior circles of expiation, which end 
in a table-land forming the terrestrial 
paradise. From this the hero and his 
mistress ascend by a flight, exquisitely 
conceived, to the stars; where the sun 
and the planets of the Ptolemaic system 
(for the trae one was unknown in Dante’s 
time) fourm a series of heavens for different 
virtues, the whole terminating in the 
empyrean, or region of pate light, and 
the presence of the Beatific Vision. 

The boundaries of old and new, strange 
as it may now seem to us, were $0 con- 
fused in those days, and books were so 
rare, and thie [Ain poets held in such 
invincible reverdénce, that Dante, in one 
and the same poem, speaks of the false 
gods of Paganism, and yet retains much 
of its lower mythology; nay, invokes 
Apolly himself at the door of Paradise. 
There was, perhaps, some mystical and 
even philosophical inclusion of the past 
in this medley, as recognising the con- 
stant superintendence of Providence ; but 
that Dante partook of what may be 
called the literary superstition of the 
time, even fur want of better knowledge, 
is clear from the grave historical use te 
makes of pottic bles in his treatise on 
Monarchy, and in the very arguments 
which he puts into the mouths of saints 
and aposties. There are lingering feel- 
ings to this effect even now among the 
peasantry of Italy; where, the reader 
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need not be told, Pagan customs of all 
sorts, including religidus and most res 
verend ones, are existing under the 
sanction of other names,—leathenisms 
christened. A Tuscan post.lion, once 
enumerating to me some of the native 
poets, concluded his list with Apollo ; 
and a plaster-cast man over here, in 
London, appeared much puzzled, when 
conversing on the subject with a friend 
of mine, how to discrepate Samson from 
Hercules. 

Dante, accordingly, while, with the 
frightful bigotry of the schools, he we 
the whole Pagan world into hell-borders, 
(with the exception of two or three, 
whose salvaticn adds to the absurdity,) 
mingles the hell of Virgil with that of 
Tertullian and St. Dominic ; sets Minos 
at the door as judge; retains Charon in 
his old office of boatman over the Stygian 
lake; puts fabulous people with real 
among the damned, Dido, and Cacus, 
and Ephialtes, with Ezzelino and Po 
Nicholas the Fifth ; and associates the 
Centaurs and the Furies with the agents 
of diabolical torture. It has pleased him 
also to elevate Cato of Utica to the office 
of warder of purgatory, though the cen- 
sor’s poor, good wife, Marcia, is detained 
in the regions below. By these and other 
far greater inconsistencies, the whole 
place of aaa becomes a reductio 
ad absurdum, as ridiculous as it is melane 
choly ; so that one is astonished how so 
great a man, and especially a man who 
thought himself so far advanced beyond 
his age, and who possessed such powers 
of discernifg the good and beautiful, 
could endure to Jet his mind live in so 
foul and foolish a region for any length 
cf time, and there wreak and harden the 
unworthiest of his passions. Genius, 
neverthels, is so commensurate with 
absurdity throughout the book, and there 
are even such sweet and balmy as well 
as sublime pictures in it occasionally, nay 
often, that not only will the poem ever 
be worthy of admiration, but, when those 
increasing purifications of Cahristiani 
which our blessed reformers began 
finally precipitate the whole dregs of the 
author into the mythology to which they 
belong, the world will derive a pleasure 
from it to an amount not to be conceived 
til} the arrival of that day, Dante, meayy 
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time, with an impartiality which has 
been admired by those who can approve 
the assumption of a theological tyranny 
at the expense of common feeling and 
decency, has put friends as well as foes 
into hell,—tutors of his childhood, kins- 
men of those who treated him hospitably, 
even the father of his beloved friend, 
Guido Cavalcante. ne aa 

Milton has spsken of the ‘milder 
shades of Purgatory;” and truly they 
ie great beauties. Even in a theo- 
ogical point of view they are something 
like a bit of Christian refreshment after 
the horrors of the /xferno. The first 
emerging from the hideous gulf to the 
sight of the blue serenity of heaven is 
painted in a manner inexpressibly charm- 
ing. So is the sea-shore with the coming 
of the angel; the valley, with the angels 
in grecn; the repose at night on the 
rocks ; and twenty other pictures of gen- 
tleness and love. And yet ee and 
great has been the escape of the Pro- 
testant world from this part of Roman 
Catholic belief; for Purgatory is the 
heaviest stone that hangs upon the neck 
of the old and feeble in that communion. 
Hell is avoidable by repentance; but 
Purgatory what modest conscience shall 
escape? Mr. Cary, in a note on a pas- 
sage in which Dante recommends his 
readers to think on what follows this 
expiatory state, rather than what is suf- 
fered there, looks upon the poet’s injunc- 
tion as an ‘‘unanswerable objection to 
the doctrine of purgatory,” it being dif- 
ficult to conceive ‘‘how the. best can 
meet death without horror, if they believe 
it must be followed by immediate and 
intense suffering.” Luckily, assent is 
not belief; and mankind’s feelings are 
fot the most part superior to their opi- 
nions; otherwise the world would have 
been in a bad way indeed, and Nature 
not been vindicated of her children. But 
let us watch and be on our guard against 
all resuscitations of superstition. 

As to our Florentine’s Heaven, it Is 
full of beauties also, though sometimes of 
a@ more questionable and pantomimical 
sort than is to be found in either of the 
other books, J shall speak of some of 
them presently ; but the general impres- 
gion of the place is, that it is no heaven 
atall. He says it is, and talks much of 
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its smiles and its beatitude ; but always 
excepting the poetry, — especially the 
similes brought from the more heavenly 
earth,—we realise little but a fantastical 
assemblage of doctors and doubtful cha- 
racters, far more angry and theological 
than celestial; giddy raptures of monks 
and inquisitors dancing in circles, and 
saints denouncing popes and Florentines ; 
in short, a heaven libelling itself with 
invectives against earth, and terminating 
ina great presumption. . . . 

The people of Sienna, according to this 
national and Christian poet, were a parcel 
of coxcombs; those of Arezzo, dogs ; 
and of Casentino, hogs. Lucca made a 
trade of perjurv. Pistoia was a den of 
beasts, and ought to bg reduced to ashes ; 
and the river Arno should overflow and 
drown every soul in Pisa, Almost all 
the women in Florence walked half naked 
in public, and were abandoned in private. 
Every brother, husband, son, and father, 
in Bologna, set their women to sale. In 
all Lombardy were not to be found three 
men who were not rascals ; and in Genoa 
and Romagna people went about pre- 
tending to be men, but in reality were 
bodies inhabited by devils, their souls 
having gone to the ‘‘lowest pit of hell” 
to join the betrayers of their friends and 
kinsmen. 

So much for his beloved countrymen. 
As for foreigners, particularly kings, 
Edward the First of England and Robert 
of Scotland were a couple of grasping 
fools; the Emperor Albert was an 
usurper ; Alphonso the Second of Spain, 
a debauchee ; the King of Bohemia, a 
coward ; Frederick of Aragon, a coward 
and miser; the Kings of Portugal and 
Seber forgers ; the King of ee a 
man whose virtues were expressed by a 
unit, and his vices by a nillion ; and the 
King of France, the descendant of a 
Paris butcher, and of progenitors who 
poisoned St. Thomas Aquinas, their de- 
scendants conquering with the arms of 
Judas rather than of soldiers, and selling 
the flesh of their daughters to old men, 
in order to extricate themselves from a 
danger. a a ee 

But truly it is said, that, when Dante 
is great, nobody surpasses him. I doubt 
if anybody equals him, as to the constant 
intensity and incessant variety of his pice 
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tures ; and whatever he paints, he throws, 
as it were, upon its own powers; as 
though an artist should draw figures that 
started into life, and proceeded to action 
for themselves, frightening their creator. 
Every motion, word, and look of these 
creatures becomes full of sensibility and 
suggestions, The invisible is at the back 
of the visible ; darkness becomes palpa- 
ble ; silence describes a character, nay, 
forms the most striking part of a story ; 
a word acts as a flash of lightning, which 
displays some gloomy neighbouhood, 
where a tower is standing, with dreadful 
faces at the window ; or where, at your 
feet, full of eternal voices, one abvss is 
beheld dropping out of another in the 
lurid Jight of torment. ‘4 
Ginguéné has remarked the singular 
variety, as well as beauty, of Dante’s 
angels. Milton's, indeed, are common- 
place in the comparison. In the eighth 
canto of the /nxferno, the devils insolently 
refuse the poet and his guide an entrance 
into the city of Dis. An angel comes 
sweeping over the Stygian take to en- 
force it; the noise of his wings makes 
the shores tremble, and is like a crashing 
whirlwind, such as beats down the trees 
and sends the peasants and their herds 
flying before it. The heavenly messenger, 
after rebuking the devils, touches the 
rtals of the city with his wand; they 
y open; and he returns the way he 
¢ame without uttering a word to the two 
companions. His face was that of one 
occupied with other thoughts. This angel 
is announced by a tempest. Another, 
who brings the souls of the departed to 
Purgatory, is first discovered at a dis- 
tance, gradually disclosing white splen- 
dours, which are his wings and garments. 
He comes in a boat, of which his wings 
are the sails ; and as he approaches, it 6 
impossible to look him in ie face for its 
brightness, Two other angels have green 
wings and green garments, and the dra- 
pery is kept in motion like a flag by the 
vehement action of the wings. A fifth 
has a face like the morning star, casting | 
forth quivering beams. A sixth is of a! 
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dark as cinders, but has a sword in his 
hand too sparkling to be gazed at. 
Dante’s occasional pictures of the beau- 
ties of external nature are worthy of 
these angelic creations, and to the last 
degree fresh and lovely. You long to 
bathe you eyes, smarting with the fumes 
of hell, in hts dews. You gaze enchanted 
on his green fields and his celestial blue 
skies, the more so from the pain and 
sorrow in midst of which the visions are 
created. 

lante’s grandeur of every kind is pro- 
portionate to that of his angels, almost 
to his ferocity ; and that is saying every- 
thing. It is not always the spiritual 
grandeur of Milton, the subjection of the 
material impression to the moral ; but it 
is equally such when he chooses, and far 
more abundant. His infernal precipices 
—his black whirlwinds—his innumerable 
cries and claspings of hands—his very 
odours of huge loathsomeness— his giants 
at twilight standing up tu the middle in 
pits, like towers, and causing earthquakes 
when they move—his earthquake of the 
mountain in Purgatory, when a spirit is 
set free for heaven—hios dignified Mantuan 
Sordello, silently regarding him and his 
guide as they go by, ‘like a lion on his 
watch” — his blasphemer, Capaneus, 
lying in unconquered rage and sullenness 
under an eternal rain of flakes of fire 
(human precursor of Milton's Satan)— 
his aspect of Paradise, ‘as if the universe 
had smiled” — his inhabitants of the 
whole planet Saturn crying out so /oud, 
in accordance with the anti-Papal indig- 
nation of saint Pretro Damiano, that the 
poet, though among them, coudd not hear 
what they said—and the blushing eclipse, 
like red clouds at sunset, which takes 
place at the Apostle Peter's denunciation 
of ths sunguinary filth of the court of 
Reine ali these sublimities, and many 
more, make us not*know whether to be 
more astonished at the greatness of the 
poet or the raging Jittlencss of the man, 
Grievous is it to be forced to bring two 
such upposites together; and I wish, for 
the honour and ylory of poetry, 1 did not 


lustre 20 oppressive, that the poet feels a feel compelled to do so. But the swarthy 


weight on his eyes before he knows what 
is coming. 


Florentine had not the healthy tempera- 


Anothec’s presence affects ment of his brethren, and he fell upon 


the senses Jike the fragrance of a May evil times. Compared with Homer and 


morning ; and another is in garments | Shakespeare, lus very intensity 
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only superior to theirs from an excess of 
the morbid ; and he is inferior to both in 
other sovereign qualities of poetry,—to 
the one, in giving you the healthiest 
neral impression of nature itself,- -to 
Shakespeare, in boundless universality, 
—to most great poets, in thorough har- 
mony and delightfulness. He wanted 
(generally speaking) the music of a happy 
and a happy-making disposition. Homer, 
from his large vital bosom, breathes like 
a broad fresh air over the world, amidst 
alternate storm and sunshine, making you 
aware that there is rough work to be 
faced, but also activity and beauty to be 
enjoyed. The feeling of health and 
strength is predominant. Life laushs at 
death itself, or meets it with a noble 
confidence, —is not taught to dread it as 
a malignant goblin. Shakespeare has 
all the smiles as well as tears of Nature, 
and discerns the ‘soul of goodness in 
things evil.” H{e is comedy as well as 
tragedy, —the entire man in all his quali- 
ties, moods, and experiences; and he 
beautifies all. And both those truly di- 
vine poets make Nature their abject 
chraves her own inspiriting medium, — 
not through the darkened glass of one 
man’s spleen and iesentinent. Dante, in 
constituting himself the hero of his poem, 
not only renders her, in the general im- 
pression, as dreary as himvelf, in spite of 
the occasional beautiful pictures he draws 
of her, but narrows her very immensity 
into his pettiness. He fancied, alas! 
that he cou!) bud her universe over 
again out of the politics of gld Rome 
and the divinity of the schools ! , 
All that Dante said or did has its in- 
terest for us in spite of his errors, because 
he was an earnest and suffering man and 
& great genius; but his fame must evel 
continue ta he where his greatest blame 
does, In ti, principal work. Tle was a 
tuitous logician, a preposterous poli- 
tician, a cruel theologian; but his won- 
derful imagination, and (considering the 
bitterness that was in him) still more 
wonderful sweetness, have gone into the 
hearts of his fcllow-creatures, and will 
remain there in spite of the moral and 
religious absurdities with which they are 
thingled, and of the inability which the 
best-natured readers frel to associate his 


gpnre memory, us a poet, with their 
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By Rev. H. H. Milman, History of Latin 
Christiamty, Book XIV. 5. 


Christendom owes to Dante the crea- 
tion of Italian Poetry, through Italian, of 
Christian Poetry. It required all the 
courage, firmness, and prophetic sagacity 
of Dante to throw aside the inflexible 
bondage of the established hierarchical 
Latin of Europe. He had almost yielded, 
and had actually commenced the Divine 
Comedy in the ancient, it seemed, the 
universal and eternal languege. But the 

oet had profoundly meditated, and de- 
iberatcly resolved on his appeal to the 
Italian mind and heart. Yet even then 
he had to choose, to a certain extent to 
form, the pure, vigorous, picturesque, 
harmonious Italian which was to be in- 
telliyible, which was to become native 
and popular to the universal ear of Italy. 
He had to create ; out of a chaos he had 
to summon light. Every kingdom, every 
province, every district, almost every 
city, had its dialect, peculiar, separate, 
distinct, mide in construction, harsh, in 
different degrees, in utterance. Dante 
in his book on Vulgar Eloquence, 
ranges over the whole land, rapidly dis- 
cusses the Sicilian and Aoulian: the 
Roman and Spoletan, the Tuscan and | 
Genoese, the Komagnole and the Lom- 
hard, the Trevisan and Venetian, the 
Istrianand Friulian ; all are coarse, harsh, 
mutilated, defective. The least bad ig 
the vulvar Bolognese. But Iugh above 
all this discoid he seems to discern, and 
to receive into his prophetic ears, a noble 
and pure language, common to all, pe- 
euliar te none-—a languave whieh he de- 
scribe. as Wustitvus, Cardin! Courtly, 
if we may Use our phrase, Parhamentary, 
that is, of the palace, the courts of jus- 
tice, and of public affairs. No doubt it 
sprung, though its affliation is by no 
means clear, out of the universal dege- 
nerate Latin, the rustic tongue, common 
not in Italy alone, but in all the provinces 
of the Roinm Empire. Its first domicile 
was the splendid Sicilian and .Apulian 
Court of Frederick the Second, and of 
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e, of which, if he was not abso 
Fately the creator, he was the first whe 
gave it permanent and vital being, arose | 
one of the great poets of the world, 
There 1s a vast chasm between the 
close of Roman and the dawn of Italian 
letters, between the period at which 
appeared the last creative work written 
by transcendent human genius in the 
Roman language, while yet in its con- 
summate st and perfection, and 
the first in which Italan poetry and 
the Italian tongue came forth in their , 
majesty ; between the history of Taci- 
tus and the Divina Commedia. No 
one can appreciate more highly than 
myself (if I may venture to speak of 
myself) the t works of ecclesiastical 
Latin, the Vulgate, parts of the Ritual, 
St. Augustine: yet who can deny that 
there 1s barbansm, a yet unreconciled 
confusion of uncongenial elements, of 
Orientalism and Occidentalism, in 
language? From the time of Trajan, 
except Claudian, Latin letters are almost 
exclusively Christian; and Christian 
letters are Latin, as it were, in a seconde 
ary and degenerate form. The new era 
opens with Dante. 

To my mind there 1s a singular kin- 
dred and similitude between the last 
great Latin and the first great Italian 
wniter, though one is a poct, the other 
an histonan. Tacitus and Dante have 
the same penetrative truth of observa- 
tion as to man and the external world 
of man; the same power of expressi 
that truth, They have the common 
of flashifg a whole train of thought, a 
vast range of images on the mind, by a 
few brief and pregnant words ; the same 
faculty of giving life to human emotions 
by natural images, of im to 
natura. images, as it were, human life 
and human sympathies: cach has the 
intuitive judgment of saying just enoughs 
the stern self-restraint which will net 
say more than enough; the rare talent 
of compressing a mass of provoese 
thought into an apophthegm j 
paints with words, with the fewest pos 
sible words, yet the picture lives and 
speaks. Each has that relentless mogil 
indignation, that awful power of satig, 
which in the historian condemns to 
immortality of easthly infamy, in 










his accomplished son. It has been boldly 
said, that it was part of Frederick's mag- 
nificent design of universal empire: he 
would make Italy one realm, under one 
king, and dnegra tae language. Dante 
does homage to the noble character of 
Frederick the Second. Sicily was the 
birthplace of Italian Poetry. The Sicilian 
Poems live to bear witness to the truth 
of Dante’s assertion, which might rest on 
his irrefragable authority alone. The 
Poems, one even earher than the Court 
of Frederick, those of Frederick himself, 
of Pietro della Vi of King Enzio, of 
King Manfred, with some penne in 
the formatidn, orthography, use, and 
sounds of words, are intelligible from one 


language was echoed and perpetuated, or 
rather resounded spontaneously, among 
poets in other districts. This courtly, 
aristocratical, universal Itahan, Dante 
heard as the conventional dialect in the 
Courts of the Ceesars, in the republics, in 
the principalities throughout Italy. Per- 
haps Dante, the Italian, the Ghibelline, 
the assertor of the universal temporal 
monarchy, dwelt not less fondly in his 
fmagination on this universal and noble 
Italian because it would super- 
sede the Papal and hierarchical Latin ; 
the Latin, with the Pope himself, would 
withdraw into the sanctuary, into the 
aking the Church, into affairs purely 


However this might be, to this ve- 
hicle of his noble thoughts Dante fear- 
fessly intrusted his poetic immortality, 
which no poet anticipated with more 
confident security. ile the scholar 
Petrarch condescended to the vulgar 
i in his amatory poems, which he 

still a lurking fear might be but 
ephemeral, in his Africa and 1n his 
Latin verses he laid up, as he fondly 
thought, an imperishable treasure of 
‘ame. Even Boccaccio, happily for his 
own glory, followed the example af 
Dante, as he ton probably supposed in 


his least end work, his gay De- 
camerone. Wet Mnctasets aeclead: to. 


wards the close of his life, whether the 
Divine Comedy had not been more sub- 
lime, and therefore destined to a more 
vecure eternity, in Latin, 

Thus in Italy, with the Italian lan- 
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Christian poet vates that gloomy 
immortality of this world by ratifying it 
in the next. Each might seem to em- 
y remorse. [atrician, high, im- 
perial, princely, Papal criminals are 
compelled to acknowledge the justice 
of theirdoom. Each, too, writing, one 
of times just passed, of which the in- 
fluences were strongly felt in the social 
State and fortunes of Rome,—the other 
of his own, in which he had been ac- 
tively concerned,—throws a personal 
‘ria (Dante of course the most) into 
is judgments and his language, which, 
whatever may be its effect on their jus- 
tice, adds wonderfully to their force and 
reality. Each, too, has a lofty sym- 
pathy with good, only that the highest 
ideal of Tacitus is a death-defying Stoic, 
or an ali-accomplished Roman’ Procon: 
sul, an Helvidius Thrasea, or an Agri- 
cola; that of Dante, a suffenng, and so 
purified and beatified Christian saint, or 
martyr; in Tacitus it is a majestic and 
virtuous Roman matron, an Agrippina, 

in Dante an unreal mysterious Beatrice. 
Dante is not merely the religious poet 
éf Latin or medieval Christianity ; in 
him that medizeval Christianity is summed 
up as it were, and embodied for per- 
tuity. The Divine Comedy contains 
its sublimest form the whole mytho- 
logy, and at the same time the quint- 
essence, the living substance, the ulti- 
mate conclusions of the Scholastic Theo- 
logy. The whole course of Legend, the 
Demonology, Angelology, the extra 
mundane world, which in the popular 
belief was vague, fragmentary, incohe- 
rent, in Dante, as we have seen, becomes 
an actual, visible, harmonious system. 
In Dante heathen images images, hea- 
then mythology, are blended in the 
same living reality with those of Latin 
Christianity, but they are real in the 
pense of the early Christian Fathers. 
They are acknowledged as a part of the 
vast hostile Demon world, just as the 
ic Orders, which from Jewish or 
tradition Poggrons oe first 
geganization in hierarchy of tne 
So, too, the schools of 


e ite. 
} meet in the poet. 


Aquinas, 
has been said, has nothing more sub- 
and metaphysical than the Paradise, 


‘igply that in Dante single lings, a- yreg- 
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nant stanzas, have the full meaning of 
pages or chapters of divinity. But 
though his doctrine is that of Aquinas, 
Dante has all the fervour and passion of 
the Mystics; he is Bonaventura as well 
as St. Thomas. 

Dante was in all respects but one, 
his Ghibellinism, the religious poet of 
his age, and to many minds not less 
religious for that exception. He was 
anti-Papal, but with the fullest reve- 
rence for the spiritual supremacy of the 
successor of St. Peter. To him, as to 
most religious Imperialists or Ghibel- 
lines, to some of the spixtual Francis 
cans, to a vast host of believers through- 
out Christendom, the Pope was two 

ral, 
the 


distinct personages, ®ne, the tem 

they scrupled not to condemn wi 
fiercest reprobation, to hate with the 
bitterest cordiality: Dante damns pon- 
tiffs without fear or remorse. But the 
other, the Spiritual Pope, was worthy 
of all awe or reverence; his sacred per- 
son must be inviolate; his words, if not 
infallible, must be heard with the pro- 
foundest respect; he is the Vicar of 
Christ, the representative of God upon 
earth, With his Ghibelline byethren 
Dante closed his eyes against the incon- 
gruity, the inevitable incongruity, of 
these two discordant personages meeti 

in one: the same Bonnface is in hell, yet 
was of such acknowledged sanctity on 
earth that it was spiritual treason to 
touch his awful person. The Saints of 
Dante are the Saints of the Church; on 
the highest height of wisdom is St. 
Thomas, on the highest height of ho- 
liness, St. Benedict, St. Dominic, St. 
Francis. To the religious adversaries 
of the Church he has all the stern re- 
morselessness of an inquisitor. The 
noble Frederick the Second, whom we 
have just heard described as the parent 
of Italian poetry, the mgdel of a mighty 
Emperor, the Caesar of Caesars, is in 
hell as an arch-heretic, as an atheist. 
In hell, in the same dreary circle, up to 
his waist in fire, is the noblest of the 
Ghibellines, Farinata degli Uberti. In 
hell for the same sin is the father of his 
dearest friend and brother poet Guide 
Cavalcanti. Whatever latent ymaty 
seems to transpire for Fra Dolcino, he 
is unreler'ingly thrust down to the coy 
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ionship of Mohammed. The Ca- 
frolic may not reverse the sentence of 


the Church. 


DANTE’S LANDSCAPES. 


From Ruskin’s Modern Painters, Vol. I11. 

ch. rq. 

The thing that must first strike us in 
this respect, as we turn our thoughts to 
the poem, is, unquestionably, the /or- 
meality of its landscape. 

Milton’s effort, in all that he tells us 
of his Infern$, is to make it indefinite; 
Dante’s, to make it definste. Both, in- 
deed, describe it as entered through 
gates; but, within the gate, all is wild 
and fenceless with Milton, having in- 
deed its four rivers,—the last vestige 
of the medixval tradition,—but rivers 
which flow through a waste of moun- 
tain and moorland, and by ‘‘many a 
frozen, many a fiery alp.” But Dante’s 
Inferno is accurately separated into cir- 
cles drawn with well-pointed compasses ; 
ma and properly surveyed in every 
dic cion, ee eched in a thomastly good 
style of engineering from depth to depth, 
and divided in the ‘‘ accurate middle ” 
(dritto mezzo) of its deepest abyss into a 
concentric series of ten moats and em- 
bankments, like those about a castle, 
with bridges from each embankment to 
the next; precisely in the manner of 
those bridges over Hiddekel and Eu- 
phrates, which Mr. Macaulay thinks 
so innocently designed, apparently not 
aware that he is also Jaughing at Dante. 
These larger fosses are of rock, and the 
bridges also; but as he goes further into 
detail, Dante tells us of various minor 
fosses and embankments, in which he 
anxiously points out to us not only the 
formality, but the neatness and perfect- 
ness, of the stome-work. For instance, 
in describing the river Phlegethon, he 
tells us that it was ‘‘ paved with stone at 
the bottom, and at sides, and over 
the edges of the sides,” just as the water is 
at the baths of Bulicame; and for fear 
we should think this embankment at all 
larger than it really was, Dante 
carefully, that it was made just like the 
embankments of Ghent or Bruges against 
the sea, or those in Lombardy which 


bank the Brenta, only ‘‘not so high, 
nor so wide,” as any of these. And 
besides the trenches, we have two well- 
built castles; one like Ecbatana, with 
seven circuits of wall (and surrounded 
by a fair stream), wherein the great 
poets and sages of antiquity live; and 
another, a great fortified city with walls 
of iron, red-hot, and a deep fosse round 
it, and full of ‘‘grave citizens,”—the city 
of Dis. 

Now, whether this be in what we 
moderns call ‘‘ good taste,” or not, I 
do not mean just now to inquire, -- 
Dante having nothing to do with taste, 
but with the facts of what he had seen ; 
only, so far as the imaginative faculty of 
the two poets is concerned, note that 
Milton’s vagueness 1s not the sign of 
imagination, but of its absence, so far as 
it is significative in the matter. For it 
does not follow, because Milton did not 
map out his Inferno as Dante did, that 
he could not have done so if he had 
chosen ; only, it was the easier and less 
imaginative process to leave it vague 
than to define it. Imagination is always 
the seeing and asserting faculty ; that 
which obscures or conceals may be judg- 
ment, or feeling, but not invention. 
The invention, whether good or bad, is 
in the accurate engineeiing, not in the 
fog and uncertainty. 

"hen we pass with Dante from the 
Inferno to the Purgatory, we have in- 
deed more hght and air, but no more 
liberty ; being now confined on various 
ledges cA into a mountain-side, with a 
precipice on one hand and a vertical 
wall on the other; and, lest here also 
we should make any mistake about 
magnitudes, we are told that the] 
were ¢ gutcen feet wide, and that ¢ 
ascent from one to the other was by 
steps, made like those which go up 
from Florence to the church of San 


Miniato. 
Lastly, though in the Paradise there 
is perfect om and infinity 


of peace, 
though for trenches we have planets, 
and for cornices constellations, yet there 
is more cadence, procession, and order 


adds, |}among the redeemed souls than 


others; they fly so a» to describe 
and sentences in the air, 
circles, like rainbows, or 
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as of a cross and an eagle; in 

ich certain of the more olorified 
natures are so arranged as to form the 
hi of the bird, while those most highly 

essed are arranged with their white 
crowds in leaflets, so as to form the 
image of a white rose in the midst of 
heaven. 

Thus, throughout the poem, I cont 
ceive that the first striking character of 
its scene1y is intense definition ; pre- 
cisely the reflection of that definitiveness 
which we have already traced in picto- 
rial art. But the second point which 
seems noteworthy is, that the flat ground 
and embanked trenches are reserved for 
the Inferno; and that the entire terri- 
tory of the Purgatory is a mountain, 
thus marking the sense of that purifying 
and perfecting influence in mountains 
which we saw the mediaval mind was 
&© ready to suggest. The same general 
idea is indicated at the very commence- 
ment of the poem, i which Dante is over- 
whelmed by fear and sorrow in passing 
through a daik forest, but revives on 
seeing the sun touch the top of a hill, 
afterwards called by Virgil ‘‘ the pleasant 
mount,—the cause and source of all 
delight.” 

hile, however, we find this greater 
honour paid to mountains, I think we 
may perceive a much greater dread and 
dislike of woods. We saw that Homer 
geemed to attach a pleasant idea, for 
the most part, to forests; regarding 
as sources of wealth and places 

of shelter; and we find constantly an 
idea of sacredness attached to them, as 
being haunted especially by the gods ; 
so that even the wood which surrounds 
the house of Circe is spoken of as a 
gacred thicket, or rather as a sacred 
glade, or labyrinth of glades (of the par- 
ticular word used I shall have more to 
say pean) and so the wood is 
sought as a kindly shelter by Ulysses, in 
spite of its wild beasts; and evidently 


tegerded with great affection by So- 

phocles, for, in a e which is alwa 
ed by readers of Greek y 
peculiar pleasure, the and 


» blind CEdipus, brought to rest in ‘the 
aweatest resting: lace” in all the neigh- 


\*bhoashood of Athens, has the spot de- 
"aan perpetually by 
ne 
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nightingales, which sing ‘‘ in the green 
glades and in the dark ivy, and in the 
thousand-fruited, sunless, and windless 
thickets of the god” (Bacchus) ; the idea 
of the complete shelter from wind and 
sun being here, as with Ulysses, the 
uppermost one. After this come the 
usual ne of landscape,—narcissus, 
crocus, . enty of rain, olive-trees ; and 
last, and the greatest boast of all,—‘“‘ it 
is a good country for horses, and con- 
veniently by the sea;” but the promi- 
nence and pleasantngss of the thick 
wood in the thoughts of the writer are 
very notable; whereas tog Dante the 
idea of a forest is exceedingly repulsive, 
so that, as just noticed, in the openin 
of hts poem, he cannot express a gene 
despair about life more strongly than by 
saying he was lost in a wood so savage 
and terrible, that ‘‘ even to think or speak 
of it is distress, —it was so bitter, —it was 
something next door to death”; and 
one of the saddest scenes in all the 
Inferno is in a forest, of which the trees 
are haunted by lost souls; while, (with 
only one eaception,) whenever the 
country is to be beautiful, we find our- 
selves coming out into open air and open 
meadows. 

It 1s quite true that this is partly a 
characteristic, not merely of Dante, or 
of medieval wniters, but of Southern 
writers ; for the simple reason that the 
forest, being with them higher u 
the hills, and more out of the way, than 
in the north, was generally a t of 
lonely and savage places; while in 
England, the ‘‘ greenwood” coming up 
to the very walls of the towns, it wag 
possible to be ‘‘ merry in the good 
grecnwood,”’ in a sense which an Italian 
could not have understood. Hence 
Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakespeare send 
their favourites perpetually to the woods 
for pleasure or meditation; and trust 
their tender Canace, or Rosalind, or 
Helena, or Silvia, or Belphasbe, where 
Dante would have sent no one but a 
condemned spirit. Nevertheless, there 
is always traceable in the mediaval 
mind o dread of thick f , which 
wag not present to that of a Greek ; so 
that, even in the North, we have our 
sorrowful ‘‘ children in the wood,” and 
black huntsmen of the Hartz forests, 
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and such other wood terrors ; the prin- 
cipal reason for the difference being, 
that a Greek, being by no means given 
to travelling, regarded his woods as so 
much valuable property, and, if he 
ever went into them for pleasure, ex- 
pected to meet one or two gods in the 
course of his walk, but no banditti; 
while a medizval, much more of a 
solitary traveller, and expecting to meet 
with no gods in the thickets, but only 
with thieves, or a hostile ambush, or a 
bear, besides a great deal of trouble- 
some ground for his horse, and a very 
serious cham-e, next to a certainty, of 
losing his way, naturally kept in the 
open ground as Jong as he could, and 
regarded the fotests, in general, with 
anything but an eye of favour. 

These, I think, are the principal 

ints which must strike us, when we 
first broadly think of the poem as com- 
pared with classical work. Let us now 
go a little more into detail. 

As Homer gave us an ideal landscape, 
which even a god might have been 
oa to behold, so Dante gives us, 
ortunately, an ideal landscape, which is 
aged intended for the terrestrial para- 
ise. And it will doubtless be with 
some surprise, after our reflections above 
on the general tone of Dante’s feelings, 
that we find ourselves here first entering 
a forest, and that even a fick forest. 
But there is a peculiar meaning in this. 
With any other poet than Dante, it 
might have been regarded as a wanton 
inconsistency. Not so with him: b 
glancing back to the two lines whic 
explain the nature of Paradise, we shall 
see what he means by it. Virgil tells 
him, as he enters it, *‘ Henceforward, 
take thine own pleasure for guide; thev 
art beyond the steep wavs and bevond 
all Art;"—meaning, that the perfectly 
ponte and noble human _ creature, 

ving no pleasure but in right, is past 
all effort, and past all rude, Art has no 
existence for such a being. Hence, the 
first aim of Dante, in his landscape 
imagery, 1s to show evidence of this 

liberty, and of the purity and 

sinlessness of the new nature, converting 
pathless ways into hap 
all those fences and formalisms which 


bad bees needed for him in imperfection 


ones. So that pp 


are removed in this paradise; and even 
the pathlessness of the wood, the most 
dreadful thing possible to him in his 
days of sin and shortcoming, is now a 
joy to him in his days of purity, And 
as the fencelessness and thicket of sin 
led to the fettered and fearful order of 
eternal punishment, so the fencelessness 
and thicket of the free virtue lead to the 
loving and constellated order of eternal 
happiness. 

rhis forest, then, is very like that 
of Colonos in several respects,—in its 
peace and sweetness, and number of 
birds; it differs from it only in letting 
alight breeze through it, being there- 
fore somewhat thinner than the Greek 
wood ; the tender lines which tell of 
the voices of the birds mingling with 
the wind, and of the leaves all turning 
one way before it, have been more or 
less copied by every poet since Dante’s 
time. They are, so far as I know, the 
sweetest passage of wood description 
which exists in literature. 

Before, however, Dante has gone far 
in this wood,—that 15 to say, only so 
far as to have lost sight of the place 
where he entered it, or rather, I sup- 
pose, of the light under the boughs of 
the outside trees, and it must have been 
a very thin wood indeed if he did not 
do this in some quarter of a mile’s 
walk,—he comes to a little river, three 
paces over, which bends the blades of 
grass to the left, with a meadow on . 
the other side of it; and in this 
meadow, 


** A lady, graced with solitude, who went 
Singing and sctung flower by flower apart, 
By which the path she walked on was besprent. 
‘ Ah, lady beautiful, that basking art 
In beans of love, if 1 may trust thy face, 
Which useth to bear witness of the heart, 
Let liking com op thee ’ said J ‘ to trace 
Thy pau a tittie cioser to tne shore, 
Where I may reap the hearing of thy lays. 
Thou mindest me, ene of yure 
Appeared in such a place, what ume her moe 


ther 
Lost her, and she did spring, forevermore.’ 
As, pointing downwards and to one another 
Her foct, a af bendeth un the dance, 
And barely setteth one befure the other, 
Thus, on the acarict and the saffron glance 
Of Bowers with motion maidonlike she beng 
(Her modest eyelids drooping and askance) ; 
there she gave my wishes their content, 
so that her sweet melodies 
Arnved upon mine car with what they aweanh «: 
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When first she came amongst the blades that rise, 
Already wetted, from the goodly river, 
She graced me by the lifting of her eyes.” 
CayY.ey. 


I have given this passage at length, 
because, for our purposes, it is by much 
the most important, not only in Dante, 
but in the whole circle of poetry. This 
lady, observe, stands on the opposite 
side of the little stream, which, pre- 
sently, she explains to Dante is Lethe, 

ving power to cause forgetfulness of 
all evil, and she stands just among the 
bent blades of grass at its edge. She is 
first seen gathering flower from flower, 
then ‘‘ passing continually the multitu- 
dinous flowers through her hands,” smil- 
ing at the same time so brightly, that 
her first address to Dante is to prevent 
him from wondering at her, saying, ‘if 
he will remember the verse of the ninety- 
second Psalm, beginning ‘ Delectasti,’ he 
will know why she is so happy.” 

And turning to the verse of the Psalm, 
we find it written, ‘‘ Thou, Lord, hast 
made me glad through thy works. I will 
triumph #1 the works of thy hands ;" or, 
in the very words in which Dante would 
read it, — 

* Quia delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua 
tm operibus manuum Tuarum exultabo."? 


Now we could not for an instant have 
had any difficulty in understanding this, 
but that, some way farther on in the 

m, this lady is called Matilda, and it 
with reason supposed by the commen- 
tators to be the great Countesa Matilda 
of the eleventh century; notable equally 
for her ceaseless activity, her brilliant 
litical genius, her perfect piety, and 

r deep reverence for the see of Rome. 
This Countess Matilda is therefore Dante’s 
guide in the terrestrial paradise, as Bea- 
trice is afterwards in the celestial ; each 
of them having a spiritual and symbolic 
character in their glorified state, yet 
retaining their definite personality. 

The question is, then, what is the 

bolic character of the Countess 
Matilda, os the guiding spirit of the 
terrest radise? Before Dante had 
entered this paradise he had rested on 
@ step of shelving rock, and as he 
‘watched the stars he slept, and dreamed, 
and thus tells us what he saw :— 


qt: 


““ A lady, young and beautiful, I dreamed, 
Was passing o’er a lea; and, as she came, 
Methought I saw her ever and anon 
Bending to cull the flowers ; and thus she sang: 
‘ Know ye, whoever of my name would 
That Iam Leah; for my brow to weave 

A garland, these fair hands unwearied ply ; 
To please me at the crystal mirror, here 

I deck me. But my sister Rachel, she 
Before her glass abides the livelong day, 
Her radiant eyes beholding, no less 
Than I with this delightful task. Her joy 
In contemplation, as in labour mine.’” 


This vision of Rachel and Leah has 
been always, and with unquestionable 
truth, received as a type of the Active 
and Contemplative life, an@as an intro- 
duction to the two divisions of the 
Paradise which Dante is about to enter. 
Therefore the unwearted spirit of the 
Countess Matilda is understood to re- 
present the Active life, which forms 
the felicity of Earth; and the spirit of 
Beatrice the Contemplative life, which 
forms the felicity of Heaven. This 
interpretation appears at first straight- 
forward and certain, but it has missed 
count of exactly the most important 
fact in the two passages which we have 
to explain. Observe: Leah gathers the 
flowers to decorate Aerself, and delights 
in Her Own Labor. Rachel sits silent, 
contemplating herself, and delights in 
Her Own Image. These are the types 
of the Unglorified Active and Contem- 
plative powers of Man. But Beatrice 
and Matilda are the same powers, Glori- 
fied. And how are they Glorified? Leah 
took delight in her own labour; but 
Matilda—‘‘in operibus manuum Tua- 
rum”—in God's labour ;—Rachel in the 
sight of her own face; Beatrice in the 
sight of Goa’s face. 

And thus, when afterwards Dante 
sees Beatrice on her throne, and prays 
her that, when he himself shall die, 
she would receive him with kindness, 
Beatrice merely looks down for an 
instant, and answers with a_ single 
smile, then ‘‘ towards the eternal foun- 
tain turns.” 

Therefore it is evident that Dante dis« 
tinguishes in both cases, not between 
earth and heaven, but between perfect 
and imperfect happiness, whether in 
earth or heaven. The active life which 
has only the service of man for its end, 
and therefore gathers flowers, with Leah, 
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for its own decoration, is indeed happy, 
but not perfectly so; it has only the 
happiness of the dream, belonging essen- 
tially to the dream of human hfe, and 
sing away with it. But the active 
tfe which labours for the more and more 
discovery of God's work, is perfectly 
happy. and is the life of the terrestrial 
paradise, being a true foretaste of heaven, 
and beginning in earth, as heaven’s ves- 
tibule. So also the contemplative Ife 
which is concerned with human feeling 
and thought and beauty—the life which 
is in earthly Peery and imagery of noble 
earthly emof:ion—is happy, but it is the 
happiness of the dream ; the contempla- 
tive life which has God’s person and 
love in Chnist for its object, has the 
happiness of eternity. But because this 
higher happiness 1s also begun here on 
earth, Beatrice descends to earth; and 
when revealed to Dante first, he sees 
the image of the twofold personality 
of Chnst reflected in her eyes; as 
the flowers, which are, to the me- 
dieval heart, the chef work of God, 
are for ever ng through Matzlda’s 
hands. ee . 
Now, therefore, we see that Dante, as 





the rophetic exponent of the heart 
of ‘Eo ade ae by the lips of 
the spirit of Matilda, declared the me- 
diseval faith,—that all active life 
was ‘‘the expression of man's delight in 
God's work ;" and that all their political 
and warlike energy, as fully shown im 


the mortal life of Matilda, was yet in- 
ferior and impure,—the energy of the 
dream,—compared with that which on 


the te bank of Lethe stood 
‘choosing flower from flower.” And 
what joy and there were in this 


work is marked by Matilda’s being the 
person who draws Dante through the 
stream of Lethe, so as to make him 
forget all sin, and all sorrow : throwing 
her arms round him, she plunges his 
head under the waves of it; then draws 
him through, crying to him, ‘‘ Hold me, 
hold me” (Tiemmi, tiemmi), and so 
presents him, thus bathed, free from all 
painful memory, at the feet of the spirit 
of the more heavenly contemplation. 
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Another thought sustained him, and 
was the end towards which he directed 
all the energies which love had roused 
within him ; and this must be specially 
insisted upon, because, wonderfully 
enough! even in the present day it is 
either misunderstood or hghtly treated 
by all who busy themselves about Dante. 
This aim 1s the national aun,—the same 
desire that vibrates instinctively in the 
bosoms of twenty-two millions of men, 
and which is the secret of the immense 
populanty Dante has in Italy. This ides 
and the almost superhuman constancy 
with which he pursued it, render Dante 
the most complete individual incarnation 
of this aim that we know, and, notwith. 
standing, fAzs is just the point upon 
which his biographers are the most un: 


Tt must be said and insisted upon, that 
this idea of national greatness is the 
leading thought in all that Dante did or 
wrote. Never man loved his country 
with a more exalted or fervent love; 
never had man such proyects of magni- 
ficent and exalted destinies for her. All 
who consider Dante as a Guelph or a 
Ghibelline grove] at the base of the 
monument which he desired to raise to 
Italy. We are not here required to give 
an opinion upon the degree of feasibility 
of Dante’. 1deas,—the future must de- 
cide this point. What we have to do is 
to show what Dante aimed at, in order 
that those who desne to come to a just 
estimate of his life may have sufficient 

und» ae judge ae This we shall 

o as rapidly as possible, relying u 

in the Coinvile and ins little 
treatise De Monarchia, for our authority. 
The following, then, is a summary of 
what, in the thirteenth century, Dante 
believed. 

God is one,—the umiverse is one 
thought of God,—the universe there 
fore is one. All things come from God, 
—they all participate, more or less, fi 
the Divine nature, according to the end 


for which they are created. ’ 
flont towards different points on ie 
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great ocean of existence, but they are all 
moved by the same will. Flowers in the 
en of,God all merit our love accord- 

ing to the degree of excellence he has 
bestowed upon each ; of these MAN is 
the most eminent. Upon him God has 
bestowed more of his own nature than 
upon any other creature. In the con- 
tinuous scale of being, that man whase 
mature is the most degraded touches 
upon the animal; he whose nature is 
the most noble approaches that of the 
angel, Everything that comes from the 
hand of God tends towards the perfec- 
tion of which it is susceptible, and man 
more fervently and more vigorously than 
all the rest. ‘There is this diftercnee 
between him and other creatures, that 
his perfectibility is what Dante calls 
possible, meaniny indefinite, Coming from 
the bosom of God, the human soul in- 
cessantly aspires towards Him, and en- 
deavours by holiness and knowledge to 
become reunited with Him, Now the 
life of the individual man is too short 
and too weak to enable him to satisfy 
that yearning in this world ; but around 
him, before him, stands the whole hu- 
man race to which he is allied by his 
social nature, —that never dies, but 
works through one generation of its 
members after another onwards, in the 
road to eternal truth. Mankind is one. 
God has made nothing in vain, and if 
there exists a multitude, a collectre of 
men, it is because there is o#e aim for 
them all, —one work to be accomplished 
by them all. Whatever this aim may 
be, it does certainly exist, and we must 
endeavour to discover and attain it, 
Mankind, then, ought to work together, 
in order that all the intellectual powers 
that are bestowed amongst them may 
receive the highest possible development, 
whether in the sphere of thought or ac- 
tion, It is only by harmony, consequently 
by association, that this is possible. 
ankind must be one, even as God is 
ane ;—one in organization, as it is already 
one in its principle. Unity is ue by 
the manifest design of God in the ex- 
ternal world, and by the necessity of an 
aim, Now unity seeks for something by 
bey it may be represented, and this is 
in a unity of government. There 
gmast then of necessity be some centre to 
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which the general inspiration of mankind 
ascends, thence to flow down again in 
the form of Law,—a power strong in 
unity, and in the supporting advice of 
the higher intellects naturally destined to 
rule, providing with calm wisdom for all 
the different functions which are to be 
fulfilled,——the distinct employments,— 
itself performing the part of pilot, of 
supreme chief, in order to bring to the 

ighest perfection what Dante calls ‘‘ the 
unive religion of human nature ;” 
that is, empire, — IMPERIUM. It will 
maintain concord amongst the rulers of 
states, and this peace wil] diffuse itself 
from thence into towns, from the towns 
among each cluster of habitations, into 
every house, into thg bosom of each 
man. But where is the seat of this 
empire to be ? 

At this question Dante quits all ana- 
lytic argumentation, and takes up the 
language of synthetical and absolute 
affirmation, like a man in whom the 
least expression of doubt excites asto- 
nishment. 

He is no longer a philosopher, he is 
a dehever. He shows RoME, the HoLy 
City, as he calls her,—the city whose 
very stones he declares to be worthy 
of reverence, —‘‘ There is the seat of 
empire.” There never was, and there 
never will be, a people endowed with 
more gentleness for the exercise of com- 
mand, with more vigour to maintain it, 
and more capacity to acquire it, than the 
Italian nation, and above ali, the Holy 
Roman people. 
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THE DIVINA COMMEDIA., 
From the German of Schelling. 


In the sanctuary where Religion ‘‘is 
married to immortal verse” stands Dante 
as high-priest, and cansetrates all modern 
Art to its vocation. Not as a solitary 
poem, but representing the whole clasg 
of the New Poetry, and itself a separate 
class, stands the ‘* Divine Comedy,” sa 
entirely unique, that any theory drawn 
from peculiar forms is quite inadequate 
to it ;—a world by itself, it demands its 
own peculiar theory. The predicate of 
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Divine was given it by its author,* be- 
cause it treats of theology and things 
divine; Comedy he called it, after the 
simplest notion of this and its opposite 
kind, on account of its fearful beginning 
and its happy ending, and because the 
mixed nature of the poem, whose mate- 
rial is now lofty and now lowly, rendered 
a mixed hind of style necessary. 

One readily perceives, however, that, 
according to the common notion, it 
cannot be called Dramatic, because it 
represents no circumscribed action. So 
far as Dante himself may be looked upon 
as the hero, yho serves only as a thread 
for the measureless series of visions and 
pictures, and remains rather passive than 
active, the poem seems to approach nearer 
to a Romance; yet this definition does 
not completely exhaust it. Nor can we 
call it Epic, in the usual acceptation 
of the word, since there is no regular 
sequence in the events represented. To 
look upon it as a Didactic poem is like- 
wise impossible, because it is written 
with a far less restricted form and aim 
than that of teaching. It belongs, there- 
fore, to none of these classes in parti- 
cular, nor is it merely a compound of 
them ; but an entirely unique, and as it 
were organic, mixture of all their ele- 
ments, not to be reproduced by any 
arbitrary rules of art,—an absolute in- 
dividuality, comparable with itself alone, 
and with naught else. 

The maternal of the poem is, in genera] 
terms, the express identity of the poet’s 
yer al interpenetration of the events 

f with the ideas of Religion, 
Science, and ba in the loftiest genius 
of that century. Our intention is not to 
consider it in its immediate reference to 
its age ; but rather in its universal appli- 
— and as the archetype of all modern 

oetry. 

The verge | law of this poetry, down 
to the still indefinitely distant point where 
the great epic of modern times, which 
hitherto has announced itself only rhap- 
sodically and in broken glimpses, shall 

itself as a perfect whole, is this, 
~~that the individual gives shape and 


* The title of ‘ Divina” was not 
the poem ull after Dante’s death, 
appears in the edition of 1516.—Tx. 
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unity to that portion of the world which 
is revealed to him, and out of the mate 
rials of his time, its history, and _ its 
science, creates his own mythology. For 
as the ancient world is, in general, the 
world of classes, so the modern is that 
of individuals. In the former, the Uni- 
versal is in truth the Particular, the race 
acts as an individual ; in the latter, the 
Individual is the point of departure, and 
becomes the Universal. For this reason, 
in the former all things are permanent 
and imperishable: number likewise is 
of no account, since the Universal idea 
coincides with that of the Individual ;— 
in the latter constant mutation is the 
fixed law; no narrow circle limits its 
ends, but one which through Individu- 
ality widens itself to infinitude. And 
since Universality belongs to the essence 
of poetry, it is a necessary condition that 
the Individual through the highest pecu- 
liarity should again become Universal, 
and by his complete speciality Lecome 
again absolute. Thus, through the per- 
fect individuality and uniqueness of his 
poem, Dante is the creator of modern 
art, which without this arbitrary neces- 
sity, and necessary arbitrariness, cannot 
be imagined. 

From the very beginning of Greek 
Poetry, we see it clearly separated from 
Science and Philosophy, as in Homer ; 
and this process of separation continued 
until the poets and the philosophers be- 
came the antipodes of each other. They 
in vain, by allegorical interpretations of 
the Homeric puems, sought artificially to 
create a harmony between the two. In 
modern times Science has preceded 
Poetry and Mythology, which cannot be 
Mytko without being universal, and 
drawing into its circle all the elements of 
the then existing culture, Science, Reli- 
gion, and even Art, and joining in a 
perfect unity the material not only of the 
present but of the past. Into this strug- 
gie (since Art demands something definite 
and limited, while the spirit of the world 
rushes towards the unhmited, and with 
ceaseless power sweeps down all bar. 
riers) must the Individual enter, but with 
absolute freedom seek to rescue perma- 
nent shapes from the fluctuations of time, 
and within arbitrarily assumed forms to 


give to the structure of his poem, by its 
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absolute peculiarity, internal necessity 
and external universality. 

This Dante has done. He had before 
him, as material, the history of the 
present as well as of the past. He could 
not claborate this into a pure Epos, 

rtly on account of its nature, partly 

use, in doing this, he would have 
excluded other elements of the culture 
of his time. To its completeness be- 
longed also the astronomy, the neoloey: 
and the philosophy of the time. 9) 
these he could not give expression ina 
didactic poem, for by so doing he would 
again have limited himself. Conse- 


quently, in order to make his ee 
universal, he was obliged to make it 
historical. An invention entirely un- 


controlled, and proceeding from his own 
individuality, was necessary to unite 
these materials, and form them into an 
organic whole. To represent the ideas 
of Philosophy and Theology in symbols 
was impossible, for there then existed no 
symbolic Mythology. He cvuld quite as 
little make his poem purely allegorical, 
for then, again, it could not be histor 
cal, It was necessary, therefore, to 
make it an entirely unique mixture of 
Allegory and History. In the emble- 
matic poetry of the ancients no clue of 
this kind was possible. The Individual 
only could lay hold of it, and only an 
uncontrolled invention follow it. 

The poem of ante is not allegorical 
in the sense that its figures only signified 
something else, without having any 
separate existence iad get of the 
thing signified. On the other hand, 
none of them is independent of the 
thing signified in such a way as to be at 
once the idea itself and more than an 
allegory of it. There is therefore in 
his poem an entirely unique mean 
between Allegory and symbolic-objective 
Form. There is no doubt, and the poet 
has himself elsewhere declared it, that 
Beatrice, for example, is an Allegory, 
namely, of Theology. So her com- 

nions; so many other characters. 

ut at the same time they count for 
themselves, and appear on the scene as 
historic personages, without on that ac- 
count being symbols. 
' In this respect Dante is archetypal, 
#nce he has proclaimed what the modern 
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poet has to do, in order to embody into 
a poetic whole the entire history and 
culture of his age,—the only mytholo- 
gical material which lies before him, 
He must, from absolute arbitrariness, 
join together the allegorical and histori- 
cal: he must be allegorical, (and he is so, 
too, against his will,) because he cannot 
be symbolical ; and he must be histori- 
cal, because he wishes to be poetical, 
In this respect his invention is alwa 

peculiar, a world by itself, and alto- 
gether characteristic. . 

The only German poem of universal 
plan unites together in a sgnilar manner 
the outermost extremes in the aspira- 
tions of the times, by a very peculiar 
invention of a subordinate mythology, 
in the character of Faust; although, in 
the Aristophanic meaning of the w 
it may far better be called a Comedy, 
and in another and more poetic sense 
Divine, than the m of Dante. 

The energy with which the individual 
embodies tice singular mixture of the 
materials which lie before him in his 
and his life, determines the measure in 
which he possesses mythological power. 
Dante’s personages possess a kind of 
eternity from the position in which he 
places them, and which is eternal ; but 
not only the actual which he draws from 
his own time, as the story of Ugolino 
and the like, but also what is pure in- 
vention, as the death of Ulysses and his 
companions, has in the connection of his 

m a real mythological truth. 

It would be of but subordinate interest 
to represent by itself the Philosophy, 
Physics, and Astronomy of Dante, since 
his true peculiarity lies only in his man- 
ner of fusing them with his poetry. The 
Ptolemaic system, which to a certain 
degree is the foundation of his poetic 
structure, has already in itself a mytho- 
logical colouring. If, however, his phi- 
losophy is to be characterized in general 
as Aristotelian, we must not understand 
by this the pure Peripatetic philosophy, 
but a peculiar union of the same with 
the ideas of the Platonic then sntertained, 
. may be proved by many passages of 

is : 
We will not dwell upon the power 
and solidity of separate passages, the 
simplicity and endless natee/é of separate 
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in which he expresses his phi- 
phical views, as the well-known de- 
scription of the soul which comes from 
the hand of God as a little girl ‘‘weep- 
ing and laughing in its childish sport,” 
a guileless soul, which knows nothing, 
gave that, moved by its joyful Creator, 
*‘ willingly it turns to that which gives 
it pleasure ;”—we speak only of the 
general symbolic form of the whole, in 
whose absoluteness, moic than in any- 
thing else, the universal value and im- 
mortality of this poem 1s recognized. 

If the union of Philosophy and Poetry, 
even in their most subordinate synthesis, 
is understood as making a didactic poem, 
it becomes necessary, since the poem 
must be without, any external end and 
aim, that the intention (of instructing) 
should lose itself in it, and be changed 
into an absoluteness (72 ane sLbsoluthet 
verwandelt), so that the poem may seem 
to exist for its own sake. And this is 
only conceivable, when Science (con- 
sidered as a picture of the universe, and 
in perfect harmony therewith, as the 
most original and beautiful Poetry) is in 
itself already poetical. Dante’s poem is 
a much higher interpenetration of Sci- 
ence and Poctry, and so much the more 
must its furm, even in its frecr self- 
existence, be adapted to the universal 
type of the world’s aspect. 

The division of the universe, and the 
arrangement of the materials according 
to the three kingdcins of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, independently of the 
peculiar meaning of these ideas in Chris- 
tian theology, are also a general symbolic 
form, so that one does not see why 
under the same form every remarkable 
age should not have its own Divine 
Comedy. As in the modern Drama 
the form of five acts is assumed as the 
usual onc, because every cvent may be 
regarded ua its Beginning, its Progress, 
its Culmination, its Désouement, and 
its final Consummation, so this tricho- 
tomy, or threefold division of Dante in 
the higher prophetic poetry, which is to 
be the expression of a whole age, is con- 
eefvable as a peneral form, which in its 
filling up may be infinitely varied, as by 
the power of original invention it can 
always be quickened into new life. Not 
alone, however, 3 an external form, but 
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as an emblematical expression of the 
internal type of all Science and Poetry, 
is that form eterna], and capable of em- 
bracing in itself the three great objects 
of science and culture,—Nature, History, 
and Art. Nature, as the birth of all 
things, is the eternal Night ; and as that 
unity through which these are in them- 
selves, it is the aphelion of the universe, 
the point of farthest removal fiom God, 
the true centre. Life and History, whose 
natuie is gradual progress, are only a 
process of clarification, a transition to an 
absolute condition. This can nowhere 
be found save in Art, which anticipates 
eternity, is the paradise of life, and is 
truly in the centre, 

Dante’s poem, therefore, viewed from 
all sides, is not an isolated work of a 
paiticular age, a particular stage of cul- 
ture; but it is archetypal, by the uni- 
versal interest which it unites with the 
most absolute individuality,—by its uni- 
veisality, in virtue of which it eacludes 
no side of hfe and culture, —and, finally, 
by its form, which is not a peculiar type, 
but the type of the theory of the universe 
in general, 

The peculiar internal arrangement of 
the poem certainly cannot possess this 
universal interest, since it is formed upon 
the ideas of the time, and the peculiar 
views of the poet. On the other hand, 
as is to be expected from a work so 
artistic and full of purpose, the general 
inner type is again externally imaged 
forth, through the form, colour, sound, 
of the three great divisions of the poem, 

From the extraordinary nature of his 
material, Dante needed ioe the form of 
his creations in detail some kind of cre- 
dentials which only the Science of his 
time co,Ja give, and which for him are, 
50 to 5 , the Mythology and the 
general basis which supports the daring 
edifice of his inventions. But even in 
the details he remains true to his desi 
of being allegorical, without ceasing to 
historical and poetical. Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise are, as it were, only his 
system of Theology in its concrete and 
architectural devclopment. The propor. 
tion, number, and relations which he 
observes in their internal structure were 
prescribed by this science, and herein he 
renounced intentionally the freedom af 
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invention, in order to give, by means 
of form, necessity and limitation to his 
poem, whicn in its materials was unli- 
mited. ‘Lhe universal sanctity and signi- 
ficancy of numbers is another external 
form upon which his poetry rests. So 
in general the entire logical and syllo- 
gistic lore’ of that age 1s for him only 
orm, which must be granted to him 4n 
order to attain to that region in which 
his poetry moves. 

And yet in this adherence to religious 
and philosophical notions, as the most 
tmiversally interesting thing which his 
age offered, Dante never seeks an ordi- 
nary kind of poetic probability; but 
rather renounces all intention of flatter- 
ing the baser senses. lis first entrance 
Into Hell takes place, as it should take 
place, without any unpoctical attempt 
to assign a motive for it or to make it 
intelligible, in a condition like that of a 
Vision, without, however, any intention 
of making it appear such. His being 
drawn up by Beatrice’s eyes, through 
which the divine power is communicated 
to him, he expresses in a single line: 
what is wonderful in his own adventures 
he immediately changes to a likeness of 
the mysteries of religion, and gives it 
credibility by a yet higher mystery, as 
when he makes his erftrance into the 
moon, which he compares to that of light 
into the unbroken surface of water, an 
image of God’s incarnation. 

To show the perfection of art and the 
depth of purpose which was carried even 
into the minor details of the jnner struc- 
ture of the three worlds, would be a 
gcience in itself. This was recognized 
shortly after the poet’s death by his 
nation, in their a poling a distinct 
Lectureship upon Dante, which was first 
filled by Boccaccio. 
cores on do the ae “eel 

each of the three parts of the poem 
allow the universal character of the first 
form to shine through them, but the law 
thereof expresses itself yet more definitely 
in the inner and spiritual rhythm, by 
which they are contradistinguished from 
each other. The Inferno, as it is the 
most fearful in its objects, is likewise 
the strongest in Spe the severest 
fm diction, and in itgvery words dark 
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gatorio deep silence reigns, for the 
lamentations of the lower world grow 
mute; upon its summits, the forecourts 
of Heaven, all becomes colour: the Para- 
diso is the true music of the spheres. 

The variety and difference of the 
punishments in the Inferno are con- 
ceived with almost unexampled inven- 
tion. Between the crime and the punish- 
ment there is never any other than a4 
poetic relation. Dante’s spint is not 
daunted by what is terrible; nay, he 
Sage to its extreme limits. But it could 

e shown, in every case, that he never 
ceases to be sublime, and ig consequence 
truly beautiful. For that which men 
who are not capable of comprehending 
the whole have somefimes pointed ont 
as low, is not so in their sense of the 
term, but it is a necessary element of the 
mixed nature of the poem, on account of 
which Dante himself called it a Comedy. 
The hatred of evil, the scorn of a god- 
like spirit, which are expressed in Dante’s 
fearful composition, are not the inherit- 
ance of common souls. It is indeed very 
doubtful stil, though quite generally 
believed, whether his banishment from 
Florence, after he had previously dedi- 
cated his poetry to Love, first spurred 
on his spint, naturally inclined to what- 
ever was earnest and extraordinary, to the 
highest invention, in which he breathed 
forth the whole of his life, of the destiny 
of his heart and his country, together 
with his indignation thereat. But the 
vengeance which he takes in the Inferno, 
he takes in the name of the Day of 
Judgment, as the elected Judge with 
i ae power, not from personal hate 

ut with a pious soul roused by the aho- 
minations of the times, and a love of bis 
native land long dead in others, as he 
has himself represented in a passage in 
the Paradiso, where he say$:— 


‘* Tf eer it happen that the Poem sacred, 
To which both Earth and Heaven have lent 


Tin it hath made, 
it made me meagre many a year, 
Conquer the cruelty that shuts me out 
Of the fair sheepfold, where a lamb J shumbered. 
An enemy to the wolves that war upon it, 
With other voice forthwith, with other fleece, 
The poet shall return, and at the font 
Baptismal shall he take the crown of laurel.” 


He tempers the hortor of the torments 
of the damned by his own feeling 
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them, which at the end of so much suf- 
fering so overwhelms him that he is 
ready to weep, and Virgil says to him, 
** Wherefore then art thou troubled?” 
It kes already been remarked, that the 
ter part of the punishments of the 
nferno are symbolical of the crimes for 
which they are inflicted, but many of 
them are so in a far more general rela- 
tion, Of this kind is, in particular, the 
ot erator of a metamorphosis, in 
which two natures are mutually in- 
terchanged, and their substance trans- 
muted. No metamorphosis of Antiquity 
can comn with this for invention, 
and if a naturalist or a didactic poet 
were able to sketch with such power 
emblems of the eternal metamorphoses 
of nature, he might congratulate himself 
upon it. 

As we have already remarked, the 
Inferno is not only distinguished from 
the other parts by the external form of 
its representation, but also by the cir- 
cumstance that it is peculiarly the realm 
of forms, and consequently the plastic 
oa of the poem. The Purgatorio must 

recognized as the picturesque part. 
Not only are the penances here imposed 
upon sinners at times pictorially treated, 
even to brightness of colouring, but the 
Journey up the holy mountain of Purga- 
tory presents in detail a rapid succession 
of shifting landscapes, scenes, and mani- 
fold ply of light ; ira upon its outer- 
most boundary, when the poet has 
reached the waters of Iethe, the highest 
of painting and colour displays 
iteel, in the picturing of the divine 
primeval forest of this region, of the 
celestial clearness of the water overcast 
with its eternal shadow, of the maiden 
whom he meets upon its banks, and the 
descent of Beatrice in a cloud of flowers, 
beneath a white veil, crowned with olive, 





wrapped in a mantle, and ‘‘ vested 
in colours of the living flame.” 

The poet has urged his way to light 
through the very heart of the earth : in 


the darkness of the lower world forms 

alone could be distinguished: in Purga- 

tory light is kindled, but still in con- 

nection oh earthly matter, and be- 
pm pe 


ee of the light ; 
ceases, and the Poet rises gra- 
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dually to behold the colourless pure 
essence of Deity itself. 

The astronomical system which the 
age of the poet invested with a mytho- 
logical value, the nature of the stars and 
of the measure of their motion, are the 

und upon which his inventions, in 
this part of the poem, rest. «And if he 
inthis sphere of the unconditioned still 
suffers degrees and differences to exist, 
he again removes them by the glorious 
word which he puts into the mouth of 
one of the sister-souls whom he meets in 
the moon, that “every Here in heaven 
is Paradise.” 

The plan of the poem renders it natural 
that, on the very ascent through Para- 
dise, the loftiest speculations of theology 
should be discussed. His deep reverence 
for this science is symbolized by his love 
of Beatrice. In proportion as the field 
of vision enlarges itself into the purely 
Universal, it is necessary that Poetry 
should become Music, form vanish, and 
that, in this point of view, the Infemo 
should appear the most poetic part of the 
work. ut in this work it is absolutely 
impossible to take things separately; and 
the peculiar excellence of cach separate 
part is authenticated and recognized onl 
through its harmony with the whole. If 
the relation of the three parts to the 
whole is perceived, we shall neces- 
sarily recognize the Paradiso as the 
purely musical and lyrical portion, even 
in the design of the poet, who ex- 
bene this in the external form by the 
requent use of the Latin words of 
Church hymns. 

The marvellous grandeur of the poem, 
which gleams forth in the mingling of all 
the elements of poetry and art, reaches 
in this way a perfect manifestation, 
This divine wore: is not plastic, not 
picturesque, not musical, but all of these 
at once and in accordant harmony. It 
is not dramatic, not epic, not lyric, but a 
poe unique, and unexampled ming- 
ing of all these. 

think I have shown, at the same 
time, that it is prophetic, and typical of 
all the modern Poetry. It embraces all 
its characteristics, and springs out of the 
intricately mingled materials of the same, 
as the first Ailes whore, itself above 
the earth and towlr! the heavens,—thg 
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Grst fruit of transfiguration. Those who 
would become acquainted with the poetry 
of modern times, not superficially, but at 
its fountain-head, may train themselves 
by this great and mighty spirit, in order 
to know by what means the whole of 
the mcierm time may be embraced in 
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its entireness, and that it is not held 
together by a loosely woven band. They 
who have no vocation for this can apply 
to themselves the words at the beginning 
of the first part,— 


Lasciate ogns speranza voi ch’ intrate, 


END OF PURGATORIO, 
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PARADISO, 


I rirT mine eyes, and all the windows bi .ze 
With forms of Saints and holy men who a cd, 
Hiere mariyred and hercafter glorified , 
And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Chnist’s Tmumph, and the angelic roundelays, 
With splendour upon splendour multiplied ; 
And Beatrice yun 2t Denter we 
No more rebukes, but smiles her words of praise. 
And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love 
And benedictions of the Holy Ghost, 
And the melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through heaven abovs 
Proclaam the elevation of the Host! 


PARADISO. 


CANTO I. 


THE glory of Him who moveth everything 
Doth penetrate the universe, and shine 
In one part more and in another less. 
Within that heaven which most his hght receives 
Was I, and things beheld which to repeat 
Nor knows, nor can, who from above descends ; 
Because in drawing near to its desire 
Our intellect ingulphs itself so far, 
That after it the memory cannot go. 
Truly whatever of the holy realm 
I had the power to treasure in my mind 
Shall now become the subject of my song. 
© good Apollo, for this last emprise 
Make of me such a vesscl of thy power 
As giving the beloved laurel asks ! 
One summit of Parnassus hitherto 
Has been enough for me, but now with both 
I needs must enter the arena left. 
Enter into my bosom, thou, and breathe 
As at the time when Marsyas thou didst diaw 
Out of the scabbard of those limbs of his. 
O power divine, lend’st thou thyself to me 
So that the shadow of the blessed realm 
Stamped in my brain I can make manifest, 
Thou'’lt see me come unto thy darling tree, 
And crown myself thereafter with those leaves 
Of which the theme and thou shall make me w soy, 
So seldom, Father, do we gather them 
For triumph or of Cesar or of Poet, 
The fault and shame of human inclinations,) 
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‘That the Peneian foliage should bring forth 
Joy to the joyous Delphic deity, 
When any one it makes to thirst for it. 
A little spark 1s followed by great flame , 
Perchance with better voices after me 
Shall prayer be made that Cyrrha may respond ! 
To mortal men by passages diverse 
Upnises the worlds lamp , but by that one 
Which cicles four umteth with three crosses, 
With better course and with a better star 
Conjoined it issues, and the mundane wrx 
Tempers and stamps more after its own fashion 
Almost that passage had made morning there 
And evening here, and there was wholly white 
‘That hemispl cre, and blick the other part, 
When Beatrice towards the left hand side 
I saw turned round, and gazing at the sun, 
Never did eagle fasten so upon it! 
And even as a second ray 15 wont 
To issue from the frst and reascend, 
Like to a pilgnmm who would fain return, 
Thus of her action, through the eyes infused 
In my imagination, mine I made, 
And sunward fired mine eyes beyond our wont. 
There much 1s lawful which 1s here unlawful 
Unto our powers, by virtue of the place 
Made for the human species as 1ts own. 
Not long I bore it, nor so little while 
But I beheld it sparkle round about 
Like 1ron that comes molten from the fire ; 
And suddenly it seemed that day to day. 
Was added, as 1f He who has the power 
Had with another sun the heaven adorned. 
With eyes upon the everlasting wheels 
Stood Beatrice all intent, and I, on her 
Fixing my vision from above removed, 
Such at her aspect inwardly became 
As Glaucus, tasting of the herb that made him 
Peer of the other gods beneath the sea. 
To represent transhumanise in words 
Impossible were; the example, then, suffice 
Him for whom Grace the experience reserves. 
If I was merely what of me thou newly 
Createdst, Love who governest the heaven, 
Thou knowest, who didst lift me with thy light! 
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When now the wheel, which thou dost make eternal 
Desiring thee, made me attentive to it 
By harmony thou dost modulate and measure, 

Then seemed to me so much of heaven enkindled 
By the sun’s flame, that neither rain nor river 
E’er made a lake so widely spread abroad. 

The newness of the sour and the great light 
Kindled in me a longing for their cause, 

Never before with such acuteness felt ; 

Whence she, who saw me as I saw myself, 

To quiet in me my perturbed mind, 
Opened her mouth, ere I did mine to ask, | 

And she began: “ Thou makest thyself so dull 
With false imagining, that thou seest not 
What thou wouldst see if thou hadst shaken it off. 

Thou art not upon earth, as thou believest ; 

But lightning, fleeing its appropriate site, 
Ne’er ran as thou, who thitherward returnest.” 

If of my former doubt I was divested 
By these brief little words more smiled than spoken, 
I in a new one was the more ensnared ; 

And said: “ Already did I rest content 
From great amazement; but am now amazed 
In what way I transcend these bodies light.” 

Whereupon she, after a pitying sigh, 

Her eyes directed tow’rds me with that look 
A mother casts on a delirious child ; 

And she began: “ All things whate’er they be 
Have order among themselves, and this 1s form, 
That makes the universe resemble God. 

Here do the hightr creatures see the footprints 
Of the Eternal Power, which is the end 
Whereto is made the law already mentioned. 

In the order that I speak of are inclined 
All natures, by their destinies diverse, 

More or less near unto their origin ; 

Hence they move onward unto ports diverse 
O'er the great sea of being ; and each one 
With instinct given it which bears it on. 

This bears away the fire towards the moon ; 

This is in mortal hearts the motive power ; 
This binds together and unites the earth, 

Nor only the created things that are 
Without intelligence this bow shoots forth, 
But those that have both intellect and love. 
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The Providence that regulates all this 
Makes with its light the heaven forever quiet, 
Wherein that turns which has the greatest haste. 
And thither now, as to a site decreed, 
Bears us away the virtue of that cord 198 
Which aims its arrows at a joyous mark. 
True is it, that as oftentimes the form 
Accords not with the intention of the art, 
Because in answering 1s matter deaf, 
So likewise from this course doth deviate 130 
Sometimes the creature, who the power possesses, 
Thorgh thus impelled, to swerve some other way, 
(In the same wise as one may see the fire 
Fall from a cloud,) if the first impetus 
Earthward is wrested by some false delight. 135 
Thou shouldst not wonder more, if well I judge, 
At thine ascent, than at a rivulet 
From some high mount descending to the lowland. 
Marvel it would be in thee, if deprived 
Of hindrance, thou wert seated down below, 40 
As if on earth the living fire were quiet.” 
Thereat she heavenward turned again her face, 


CANTO II. 


O Ye, who in some pretty little boat, 
Fager to listen, have been following 
Behind my ship, that singing sails along, 
Turn back to look again upon your shorer ; 
Do not put out to sea, lest peradventure, s 
In losing me, you might yourselves be lost. 
The sea I sail has never yet been passed ; 
Minerva breathes, and pilots me Ayollo, 
And Muses nine point out to me the Bears. 
Ye other few who have the neck uplifted we 
Betimes to th’ bread of Angels upon which 
One liveth here and grows not sated by it, 
Well may you launch upon the deep salt-sea 
Your vessel, keeping still my wake before you 
Upon the water that grows smooth again. rT} 
Those glorious ones who unto Colchos passed 
Were not so wonder-struck as you shall be, 
When Jason they beheld a ploughmay made | 
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The con-created and perpetual thirst 

For the realm deiform did bear us on, 

As swift almost as ye the heavens behold. 
Upward gazed Beatrice, and I at her; 

And in such space perchance as strikes a bolt 

And flies, and from the notch unlocks itself, 
Arrived I saw me where,a wondrous thing 

Drew to itself my sight ; and therefore she 

From whom no care of mine could be concealed, 
Towards me turning, blithe as beautiful, 

Said unto me: “ Fix gratefully thy mind 

On God, who unto the first star has broughtus.” 
It seemed to me a cloud encompassed us, 

Luminous, dense, consolidate and bright 

As adamant on which the sun is striking.® 
Into itself did the eternal nearl ‘ 

Receive us, even as water doth receive 

A ray of light, remaining still unbroken. 
If I was body, (and we here conceive not 

How one dimension tolerates another, 

Which needs must be if body enter body,) 
More the desire should be enkindled in us 

That essence to behold, wherein is seen 

How God and our own nature were united. 
There will be seen what we receive by faith, 

Not demonstrated, but self-evident 

In guise of the first truth that man believes 
I made reply: ‘‘ Madonna, as devoutly 

As most I can do I give thanks to Him 

Who has removed me from the mortal world. 
But tell me whatthe dusky spots may be 

Upon this body, which below on earth 

Make people tell that fabulous tale of Cain ?” 
Somewhat she smiled ; and then, “If the opinion 

Of mortals be erroneous,” she said, 

‘“‘ Where’er the key of sense doth not unlock, 
Certes, the shafts of wonder should not pierce thee 
Now, forasmuch as, following the senses, 

Thou seest that the reason has short wings. 
But tell me what thou think’st of it thyself.” 

And I: “ What séems to us up here diverse, 

Is caused, I think, by bodies rare and dense.” 
And she: “ Right truly shalt thou see immersed 

In error thy belief, if well thou hearest 

The argument that I shall make against it, 
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Lights many the eighth sphere displays to you 
Which in their quality and quantity 
May noted be of aspects different. 
If this were caused by rare and dense alone, 
One only virtue would there be in all 
Or more or less diffused, or equally. 
Virtues diverse must be perforce the fruits 
Of formal principles ; and these, save one, 
Of course would by thy reasoning be destroyed. 
Besides, if rarity were of this dimness 
The cause thou askest, either through and through 
This, planet thus attenuate were of matter, 
Or else, as in a body is apportioned 
The fat and lean, so in like manner this 
Would tm its volume interchange the leaves. 
Were it the former, 1n the sun’s eclipse 
It would be manifest by the shining through 
Of hght, as through aught tenuous interfused. 
This is not so; hence we must scan the other, 
And if it chance the other I demolish, 
Then falsified will thy opinion be. 
But if this rarity go not through and through, 
There needs must be a limit, beyond which 
Its contrary prevents the further passing, 
And thence the foreign radiance 1s reflected, 
Even as a colour cometh back from glass, 
The which behind itself concealeth lead. 
Now thou wilt say the sunbeam shows itself 
More dimly there than in the other parts, 
By being there reflected farther back. 
From this reply experiment will free thee. 
If e’er thou try it, which is wont to be 
The fountain to the rivers of your arts. 
Three murors shalt thou take, and two remove 
Alike from thee, the other more rainote 
Between the former two shall meet thine eyes, 
Turned towards these, cause that behind thy back 
Be placed a light, illuming the three mirrors 
And coming back to thee by all reflected. 
Though in its quantity be not so ample 
The image most remote, there shalt thou see 
How it perforce is ae resplendent. 
Now, as beneath the touches of warm rays 
Naked the subject of the snow remains 
Both of its former colour and its cold, 
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Thee, thus remaining in thy intellect, 

Will I inform with such a living light, 
That it shall tremble in its aspect to thee. 

Within the heaven of the divine repose 
Revolves a body, in whose virtue lies 
The being of whatever it contains. 

The following heaven, that has so many eyes, 
Tivides this being by essences diverse, 
Distinguished from it, and by it contained. 

The other spheres, by vaiious differences, 

All the distinctions which they have within them 
Dispose unto their ends and their effects. e 

Thus do these organs of the world proceed, 

As thou perceivest now, from grade to grade; 
Since from above they take, and act beneath. 

Observe me well, how through this place I come 
Unto the truth thou wishest, that hereafter 
Thou mayst alone know how to keep the ford. 

The power and motion of the holy spheres, 

As from the artisan the hammer’s craft, 
Forth from the blessed motors must proceed. 

The heaven, which hghts so manifold make fair, 
From the Intelligence profound, which turns it, 
The image takes, and makes of it a seal. 

And even as the soul within your dust 
Through members different and accommodated 
To faculties diverse expands itself, 

So likewise this Intelligence diffuses 
Its virtue multiphed among the stars, 

Itself revolving on its unity. 

Virtue diverse doth a diveise alloyage 
Make with the precious body that it quickens, 
In which, as Ite in you, it 1s combined. 

From the glad nature whence it as derived, 

The mingled virtue through the body shines, 
Even as gladness through the livmg puprl. 

Jrom this proceeds whate’e: from light to light 
Appeareth different, not from dense and rare : 
This is the formal principle that produces, 

According to its goodness, dark and bright.” 
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CANTO III. 


Tuat Sun, which erst with love my bosom warmed, 

Of beauteous truth had unto me discovered, 

By proving and reproving, the sweet aspect. 
And, that I might confess myself convinced 

And confident, so far as was befitting, 

I lifted more erect my head to speak. 
But there appeared a vision, which withdrew me 

So close to it, in order to be seen, 

That tay confession I remembered not. 
Such as through polished and transparent glass, 

Or waters crystalline and undisturbed, 

But not so deep as that their bed be lost, 
Come back again the outlines of our faces 

So feeble, that a pearl on forehead white 

Comes not less speedily unto our eyes ; 
Such saw I many faces prompt to speak, 

So that I ran in error opposite 

To that which kindled love ‘twixt man and fountain. 
As soon as I became aware of them, 

Esteeming them as mirrored semblances, 

To see of whom they were, mine eyes I turned, 
And nothing saw, and once more turned them forward 

Direct into the light of my sweet Guide, 

Who smiling kindled in her holy eyes. 
“ Marvel thou not,” she said to me, “ because 

IT smile at this thy puerile conceit, 

Since on the truth it trusts not yet its foot, 
But turns thee, as ‘tis wont, on emptiness. 

True substances are these which thou beholdest, 

Here relegate for breaking of some vow. 
Therefore speak with them, listen and believe ; 

For the true light, which giveth peace to them, 

Permits them not to turn from it their feet.” 
And I unto the shade that seemed most wishful 

To speak directed me, and I began, 

As one whom too great eagerness bewilders: 
“Q well-created spirit, who in the rays 

Of life eternal dost the sweetness taste 

Which being untasted ne’er is comprehended, 
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Grateful ’twill be to me, if thou content me 
Both with thy name and with your destiny.” 
Whereat she promptly and with laughing eyes: 
“ Our charity doth never shut the doors 
Against a just desire, except as one 
Who wills that all her court be like herself. 
I was a virgin sister in the world ; 
And if thy mind doth contemplate me well, 
The being more fair will not conceal me from thee, 
But thou shalt recognise I am Piccarda, 
Who, stationed here among these other blessed, 
Myself am blessed in the slowest sphere. 
All our affections, that alone inflamed 
Are in the pleasure of the Holy Ghost, 
Rejoice at being of his order formed ; 
And this allotment, which appears so low, 
Therefore is given us, because our vows 
Have been neglected and in some part void.” 
Whence I to her: ‘In your miraculous aspects 
There shines I know not what of the divine, 
Which doth transform you from our first conceptions, 
Therefore I was not swift in my remembrance ; 
But what thou tellest me now aids me so, 
That the refiguring is easier to me. 
But tell me, ye who in this place are happy, 
Are you desirous of a higher place, 
To see more or to make yourselves more friends ?” 
First with those other shades she smiled a little ; 
Thereafter answered me so full of gladness, 
She seemed to burn in the first fire of love : 
“Brother, our will is quieted by virtue 
Of charity, that makes us wish alone 
For what we have, nor gives us thirst for more. 
If to be more exalted we aspired, 
Discordaazt would our aspirations be 
Unto the will of Him who here secludes us ; 
Which thou shalt see finds no place in these circles, 
If being in charity is needful here, 
And if thou lookest well into its nature ; 
Nay, 'tis essential to this blest existence 
To keep itself within the will divine, 
Whereby our very wishes are made one; 
So that, as we are station above station 
Throughout this realm, to all the realm ’tis pleasing, . 
As to the King, who makes his will our will. 
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And his will is our peace ; this is the sea Bs 
To which is moving onward whatsoever 
It doth create, and all that nature makes.” 
Then it was clear to me how everywhere 
In heaven is Paradise, although the grace 
Of good supreme there rain not in one measure. 90 
But as it comes to pass, if one food sates, 
And for another still remains‘the longing, 
We ask for this, and that decline with thanks, 
E’en thus did I, with gesture and with word, 
To learn from her what was the web wherein 98 
She did not ply the shuttle to the end. 
“A perfect life and merit high in-heaven 
A lady o’er us,” said she, “ by whose rule 
Down mm your world they vest and veil themselves, 
That until death they may both watch and sleep 100 
Beside that Spouse who every vow accepts 
Which charity conformeth to his pleasure. 
To follow her, in gizlhood from the world 
I fled, and in her habit shut myself, 
And pledged me to the pathway of her sect. a) 
Then men accustomed unto evil more 
Than unto good, from the sweet cloister tore me; 
God knows what afterward my life became. 
This other splendour, which to thee reveals 
Itself on my night side, and is enkindled ra 
With all the iumination of our sphere, 
What of myself I say applies to her ; 
A nun was she, and likewise from her head 
Was ta’en the shadow of the sacred wimple. 
But when she too was to the world returned ng 
Against her wishes and against good usage, 
Of the heart’s veil she never was divested. 
Of great Costanza this 1s the effulgence, 
Who from the second wind of Suabia 
Brought forth the third and latest puissance.” t90 
Thus unto me she spake, and then beg.tn 
“ Ave Maria” singing, and in singing 
Vanished, as through deep water something hea sy. 
My sight, that followed her as long a time 
As it was possible, when it had lost her 193 
Turned round unto the mark of more desire, 
And wholly unto Beatrice reverted ; 
But she such lightnings flashed into mine eyes, 
That at the first my sight endured it not , 


And this in questioning more backward made me, i 
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CANTO IV. 


BETWEEN two viands, equally removed 
And tempting, a free man would die of hunger 
Ere either he could bring unto his teeth. 
So would a lamb between the ravenings 
Of two fierce wolves stand fearing both alike ; 
And so would stand a dog between two does. 
Hence, if I held my peace, myself I blame not, ©® 
Impelled in equal measure by my doubts, 
Since it must be so, nor do I commend. 
I held my peace ; but my desire was painted 
. Upon my face, and questioning with that 
More fervent far than by articulate speech. 
Beatrice did as Daniel had done 
Relieving Nebuchadnezzar from the wrath 
Which rendered him unjustly merciless, 
And said: * Well see I how attracteth thee 
One and the other wish, so that thy care 
Binds itself so that forth it does not breathe. 
Thou arguest, if good will be permanent, 
The violence of others, for what reason 
Doth it decrease the measure of my merit? 
Again for doubting furnish thee occasion 
Souls seeming to return unto the stars, 
According to the sentiment of Plato. 
These are the questions which upon thy wish 
Are thrusting @qually ; and therefore first 
Will I treat that which hath the most of gall. 
He of the Seraphim most absorbed in God, 
Moses, and Samuel, and whichever John 
Thou mayst select, I say, and even Mary, 
Have not in any other heaven their seats, 
Than have those spirits that just appeared to thee, 
Nor of existence more or fewer years ; 
22 at all make beautiful the primal circle, 
And have sweet life in different degrees, 
By feeling more or less the eternal breath. 
They showed themselves here, not because allotted 
This sphere has been to them, but to give sign 
Of the celestial which is least exalted, , 
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To speak thus is adapted to your mind, 
Since only through the sense it apprehendcth 
What then it worthy makes of intellect. 
On this account the Scripture condescends 
Unto your faculties, and feet and hands 
To God attributes, and means something else ; 
And Holy Church under an aspect human 
Gabnel and Michael represent to you, 
And him who made Tobias whole again. 
That which Timzus argues of the soul 
Doth not resemble that which here 1s seen, 
Because it seems that as he speaks he thinks. 
He says the soul unto its star returns, 
Believing it to have been severed thence 
Whenever nature gave it as a form 
Perhaps his doctrine 1s of other guise 
Than the words sound, and possibly may be 
With meaning that is not to be dended. 
If lie doth mean that to these wheels return 
The honour of their influence and the blame, 
Perhaps his bow doth hit upon some truth. 
This principle ill understood once warped 
The whole world nearly, till it went astray 
Invoking Jove and Mercury and Mars. 
The other doubt which doth disquiet thee 
Less venom has, for its malevolence 
Could never lead thee otherwhere from me, 
That as unjust our justice should appear 
In eyes of mortals, is an argument 
Of faith, and not of sin heretical. 
But still, that your perception may be able 
To thoroughly penetrate this venty, 
As thou desirest, I will satisfy thee. 
If it be violence when he who suffers 
Co-operates not with him who uses force, 
These souls were not on that account excused ; 
For will is never quenched unless it will, 
But operates as nature doth in fire, 
If violence a thousand times distort it. 
Hence, if it yieldeth more or less, it seconds 
The force; and these have done so, having pewer 
Of turning back unto the holy place. 
If their will had been perfect, like to that 
Which Lawrence fast upon his gridiron held, 
And Mutius made severe to his own hand, 
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It would have urged them back along the road 
Whence they were dragged, as soon as they were free ; 
But such a solid will is all too rare. 
And by these words, if thou hast gathered them 
As thou shouldst do, the argument is refuted 
That would have still annoyed thee many times, 
But now another passage runs across 
Before thine eyes, and‘such that by thyself 
Thou couldst not thread it ere thou wouldst be wearv. 
I have for certain put into thy mind 
‘That soul beatified could never lie, 
lor it is ever near the primal Truth, 
And then thou from Piccarda might’st have heard @ 
Costanza kept affection for the veil, 
So that she seemeth here to contradict me. | 
Many times, brother, has it come to pass, 
‘That, to escape from peril, with reluctance 
That has been done it was not right to do, 
E’en as Alcmzeon (who, being by his father 
Thereto entreated, his own mother slew) 
Not to lose pity pitiless became. 
At this point I desire thee to remember 
‘Tat force with will commingles, and they cause 
at the offences cannot be excused. 
Will absolute consenteth not to evil ; 
But in so far consenteth as it fears, 
If it refrain, to fall into more harm. 
Hence when Piccarda uses this expression, 
She meaneth the will absolute, and I 
‘The other, so that both of us speak truth.” 
Such was the flowing of the holy river 
‘That issued from the fount whence springs all truth; 
‘This put to rest my wishes one and all. 
*“ () love of the first lover, O divine,” 
Said I forthwith, “ whose speech inundates me 
And warms me 50, It more and more revives me, 
My own affection is not so profound 
As to suffice in rendering grace for grace ; 
Let Him, who sees and can, thereto respond. 
Well I perceive that never sated is 
Our intellect unless the ‘Truth illume it, 
Beyond which nothing true expands itself. 
{t rests therein, as wild beast in his lair, 
When it attains it ; and it can attain it; 
If not, then each desire would frustrate be. 
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Therefore springs up, in fashion of a shoot, 
Doubt at the foot of truth ; and this is nature, 
Which to the top from height to height impels us. 
This doth invite me, this assurance give me 
With reverence, Lady, to inquire of you 
Another truth, which is obscure to me. 
I wish to know if man can satisfy you 
For broken vows with othe: good deeds, so 
That in your balance they will not be light.” 
Beatrice gazed upon me with her eyes 
Full of the sparks of love, and so divine, 
That, overcome my power, I turned my back 
And aLaost lost myself with eyes downcast. 


CANTO V. 


“Tr in the heat of love I flame upon thee 
Beyond the measure that on earth is seen, 

So that the valour of thine eyes I vanquish, 

Marvel thou not thereat ; for this proceeds 
From perfect sight, which as it apprehends 
To the good apprehended moves its feet. 

Well I perceive how is already shining 
Into thine intellect the eternal light, 

That only seen enkindles always love ; 
And if some other thing your love seduce, 
Tis nothing but a vestige of the same, 
Jil understood, which there is shining through. 

Thou fain wouldst know if with another service 
For broken vow can such return be made 
As to secure the soul from further claim.” 

This Canto thus did Beatrice begin ; 

And, as a man who breaks not off his speech, 
Continued thus her holy argument : 

“The greatest gift that in his largess God 
Creating made, and unto his own goodness 
Nearest conformed, and that which he doth prize 

Most highly, is the freedom of the will, 
Wherewith the creatures of intelligence 
Both all and only were and are endowed. 

Now wilt thou see, if thence thou reasonest, 

‘The high worth of a vow, if it be made 
So that when thou consentest God consents ; 
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For, closing between God and man the compact, 
A sacrifice is of this treasure made, 
Such as I say, and made by its own act. 
What can be rendered then as compensation ? 


Think’st thou to make good use of what thou’st offered, 


With gains ill gotten thou wouldst do good deed. 
Now art thou certain of the greater point ; 
But because Holy Church in this dispenses, 


Which seems against the truth which I have shown thee, 


Pehoves thee still to sit awhile at table, 

Because the solid food which thou hast taken 
Requireth further aid for thy digestion. 

Open thy mind to that which I reveal, 

And fix it there within ; for ’tis not knowledge, 
The having heard without retaining it. ° 

In the essence of this sacrifice two things 
Convene together ; and the one is that 
Of which ’tis made, the other is the agreement. 

This last for evermore is cancelled not 
Unless complied with, and concerning this 
With such precision has above been spoken. 

Therefore it was enjoined upon the Hebrews 
To offer still, though sometimes what was offered 
Might be commuted, as thou ought’st to know. 

The other, which is known to thee as matter, 

May well indeed be such that one errs not 
If it for other matter be exchanged. 

But let none shift the burden on his shoulder 
At his arbitrament, without the turning 
Both of the white and of the yellow key ; 

And every permutation deem as foolish, 

If in the substitute the thing relinquished, 
As the four is in six, be not contained. 

Therefore whatever thing has so great weight 
In value that it drags down every balance 
Cannot be satisfied with other spending. 

Let mortals never take a vow in jest; 

Be faithful and not blind in doing that, 
As Jephthah was in his first offering, 

Whom more beseemed to say, ‘I have done wrong, 
Than to do worse by keeping ; and as foolish 
Thou the great leader of the Greeks wilt find, 

Whence wept Iphigenia her fair face, 

And made for her both wise and simple weep, 
Who heard such kind of worship spoken of.’ 
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Christians, be ye more serious in your movements ; 
Re ye not like a feather at each wind, 
And think not every water washes you. 
Ye have the Old and the New Testament, 
And the Pastor of fhe Church who guideth you 
Let this suffice you unto your salvation. 
If evil appetite cry aught else to you, 
Be ye as men, and not as Silly sheep, 
So that the Jew among you may not mock you. 
Be ye not as the lamb that doth abandon 
Its mother’s milk, and frolicsome and simple 
ombats at its own pleasure with itself.” 
Thus Beatrice to me even as I write it; 
Then all desireful turned herself again 
To that part where the world is most alive. 
Her silence and her change of countenance 
Silence imposed upon my eager mind, 
That had already in advance new questions ; 
And as an arrow that upon the mark 
Strikes ere the bowstring quiet hath become, 
So did we speed into the second realm. 
My Lady there so joyful I beheld, 
As into the brightness of that heaven she entered, 
More luminous thereat the planet grew ; 
And if the star itself was changed and smiled, 
What became I, who by my nature ain 
Exceeding mutable in every guise ! 
As, in a fish-pond which is pure and tranquil, 
The fishes draw to that which from without 
Comes in such fashion that their food they deem it; 
So I beheld more than a thousand splendours 
Drawing towards us, and in each was heard : 
“ Lo, this is she who shall increase our love.” 
And as each one was coming unto us, 
Full of beatitude the shade was seen, 
by the effulgence clear that issued from it. 
Think, Reader, if what here is just beginning 
No farther should proceed, how thou would t havc 
An agonizing need of knowing more ; 
And of thyself thou'lt see how I from these 
Was in desire of hearing their conditions, 
As they unto mine eyes were manifest. 
“© thou well-born, unto whom Grace concedes 
To see the thrones of the eternal triumph, 
Or ever yet the warfare be abandoned, 
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With light that through the whole of heaven is spreaa 
Kindled are we, and hence if thou desirest 
To know of us, at thine own pleasure sate thee.” 
Thus by some one among those holy spirits 
Was spoken, and by Beatrice: “ Speak, speak 
Securely, and believe them even as Gods.” 
“Well I perceive how thou dost nest thyself 
In thine own light, and drawest it from thine eyes, 
Because they coruscate when thou dost smile, 
But know not who thou art, nor why thou hast, 
Spirit august, thy station in the sphere 
That veils itself to men in alien rays.” 
This said I in direction of the light 
Which first had spoken to me; whence it became 
By far more lucent than it was before. 
Even as the sun, that doth conceal himself 
By too much light, when heat has worn away 
The tempering influence of the vapours dense, 
By greater rapture thus concealed itself 
In its own radiance the figure saintly, 
And thus close, close enfolded answered me 
In fashion as the following Canto sings. 


CANTO VI. 


‘* AFTER that Constantine the eagle turned 

Against the course of heaven, which it had followe. 

Behind the ancient who Lavinia took, 
Two hundred years and more the bird of God 

In the extremé¢ of Europe held itself, 

Near to the mountains whence it issued first ; 
And under shadow of the sacred plumes 

It governed there the world from hand to hand, 

And, changing thus, upon mine own alighted. 
Ciesar I was,-and am Justinian, 

Who, by the will of primal Love I feel, 

Took from the laws the useless and redundant ; 
And ere unto the work I was attent, 

One nature to exist in Christ, not more, 

Believed, and with such faith was I contented. 
But blessed Agapetus, he who was 

The supreme pastor, to the faith sincere 

Pointed me out the way by words of his. 
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Him I believed, and what was his assertion 
I now see clearly, even as thou seest 
Each contradiction to be false and true. 
As soon as with the Church I moved my feet, 
God in his grace it pleased with this high task 
To inspire me, and I gave me wholly to it, 
And to my Belisarius I commended 


The arms, to which was heaven's right hand so joined 


It was a signal that I should repose. 

Now here to the first question terminates 
My answer; but the character thereof 
Constrains me to continue with a sequel, 

In ordex that thou see with how great reason 
Men move against the standard sacrosanct, 
Both who appropriate and who oppose it. 

Behold how great a power has made it worthy 
Of reverence, beginning from the hour 
When Pallas died to give it sovereignty. 

Thou knowest it made in Alba its abode 
Three hundred years and upward, till at last 
The three to three fought for it yet again, 

Thou knowest what it achieved from Sabine wrong 
Down to Lucretia’s sorrow, in seven kings 
O’ercoming round about the neighbouring nations ; 

Thou knowest what it achieved, borne by the Romans 
Illustrious against Brennus, against Pyrrhus, 
Against the other princes and confederates. 

Torquatus thence and Quinctius, who from locks 
Unkempt was named, Decil and Fabn, 
Received the fame I willingly embalm ; 

It struck to earth the pride of the Arabians, 

Who, following Hannibal, had passed across 
The Alpine ndges, Po, from which thou glidest ; 

Beneath it triumphed while they yet were young 
Pompey and Scipio, and to the hill 
Beneath which thou wast born it bitter seemed ; 

Then, near unto the time when heaven had willed 
To bring the whole world to its mood serene, 
Did Cesar by the will of Rome assume it. 

What it achieved from Var unto the Rhine, 

Istre beheld and Saéne, beheld the Seine, 
And every valley whence the Rhone is filled ; 

What it achieved when it had left Ravenna, 

And leaped the Rubicon, was such a flight 
That neither tongue nor pen could follow it. 
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Round towards Spain it wheeled its legions ; then 
Towards Durazzo, and Pharsalia smote 65 
That to the calid Nile was felt the pain. 
Antandros and the Simois, whence it started, 
It saw again, and there where Hector lies, 
And ill for Ptolemy then roused itself. 
From thence it came like lightning upon Juba; 70 
Then wheeled itself again into your West, 
Where the Pompeian clarion it heard. 
From what it wrought with the next standard-bearer + 
Brutus and Cassius howl in Hell together, 
And Modena and Perugia dolent were ; 75 
Still doth the mournful Cleopatra weep 
Because thereof, who, fleeing from before it, , 
Took from the adder sudden and black death. 
With him it ran even to the Red Sea shore ; 
With him it placed the world in so great peace, 80 
That unto Janus was his temple closed. 
But what the standard that has made me speak 
Achieved before, and after should achieve 
Throughout the mortal realm that hes beneath it, 
Becometh in appearance mean and dim, gs 
If in the hand of the third Czsar seen 
With eye unclouded and affection pure, 
Because the hving Justice that inspires me 
Granted it, in the hand of him I speak of, 
The glory of doing vengeance for its wrath. — 
Now here attend to what I answer thee ; 
Later it ran with Titus to do vengeance 
Upon the vengeance of the ancient sin. 
And when the tooth 6f Lombardy had bitten 
The Holy Church, then underneath its wings ae 
Did Charlemagne victorious succour her. 
Now hast thou power to judge of such as those 
Whom I accused above, and of their crimes, 
Which are the cause of all your misenes, 
To the public standard one the yellow lilies 10 
Opposes, the other claims it for a party, 
So that ’tis hard to see which sins the most. 
Let, let the Ghibellines ply their handicraft 
Beneath some other standard ; for this ever 
Iii follows he who it and justice parts. Loe 
And let not this new Charles e’er strike it down, 
He and his Guelfs, but let him fear the talons 
That from a nobler lion stripped the tell. 
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Already oftentimes the sons have wept 
The father’s crime ; and let him not believe 


That God will change His scutcheon for the lilies. 


This little planet doth adorn itself 
With the good spirits that have active been, 
That fame and honour might come after them ; 
And whensoever the desires mount thither, 
Thus deviating, must perforce the rays 
Of the true love less vividly mount upward. 
sut an commensuration of our wages 
With our desert is portion of our joy, 
Hecause we see them neither less nor greater. 
Herein doth living Justice sweeten so 
Affection in us, that for evermore 
It cannot warp to any iniquity. 
Voices diverse make up sweet melodies ; 
So in this life of ours the seats diverse 
Render sweet harmony among these spheres ; 
And in the compass of this present pearl 
Shineth the sheen of Romeo, of whom 
The grand and beauteous work was ill rewarded. 
But the Provengals who against him wrought, 
They have not laughed, and therefore ill goes he 
Who makes his hurt of the good deeds of others. 
Four daughters, and each one of them a queen, 
Had Raymond Berenger, and this for him 
Did Romeo, a poor man and a pilgrim ; 
And then malicious words incited him 
To summon to a reckoning this just man, 
Who rendered to him seven and five for ten. 
Then he departed poor and stricken in years, 
And if the world could know the heart he had, 
In begging bit by bit his livelihood, 
Though much it laud him, it would laud him more.” 


CANTO VIL 


“ OSANNA santus Deus Sabacth, 
Superillustrans claritate tua 
Felices ignes horum malahoth !" 

In this wise, to his melody returning, 
This substance, upon which a double light 
Doubles itself, was seen by me to sing, 
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And to their dance this and the others moved, 
And in the manner of swift-hurrying sparks 
Veiled themselves from me with a sudden distance. 
Doubting was I, and saying, “Tell her, tell her,” re 
Within me, “tell her,” saying, “tell my Lady,” 
Who slakes my thirst with her sweet effluences ; 5 
And yet that reverence which doth lord it over 
‘The whole of me only by B and ICE, 
Bowed me again like unto one who drowses. Bs 
Short while did Beatrice endure me thus; 
And she began, lighting me with a smile 
Such as would make one happy in the fire: 
‘“ According to infallible advisement, 
After what manner a just vengeance justly 20 
Could be avenged has put thee upon thinking, 
But I will speedily thy mind unloose ; 
And do thou listen, for these words of mine 
Of a great doctrine will a present make thee. 
By not enduring on the power that wills *s 
Curb for his good, that man who ne’er was born, 
Damning himself damned all his progeny ; 
Whereby the human species down below 
Lay sick for many centuries in great error, 
Till to descend it pleased the Word of God 2 
‘To where the nature, which from its own Maker 
Estranged itself, he joined to him in person 
By the sole act of his eternal love. 
Now unto what is said direct thy sight ; 
This nature when united to its Maker, 3s 
Such as created, was sincere and good ; 
But by itself alone Was banished forth 
From Paradise, because it turned aside 
Out of the way of truth and of its life. 
Therefore the penalty the cross held out, ¢c 
If measured by the nature thus assumed, 
None ever yet with so great justice stung, 
And none was ever of so great injustice, 
Considering who the Person was that suffered, 
Within whom such a nature was contracted. “ 
From one act therefore issued things diverse ; 
‘To God and to the Jews one death was pleasing ; 
Karth trembled at it and the Heaven was opened. 
It should no longer now seem difficult 
‘To thee, when it is said that a just vengeance 0 
By a just court was afterward avenged. 
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But now do I behold thy mind entangled 
From thought to thought within a knot, from which 
With great desire it waits to free itself. 
Thou sayest, ‘ Well discern I what I hear ; 33 
But it is hidden from me why God willed 
For our redemption only this one mode.’ 
Buried remaineth, brother, this, decree 
Unto the eyes of every one whose nature 
Is in the flame of love not yet adult. 62 
Verily, inasmuch as at this mark 
One gazes long and little is discerned, 
Wherefore this mode was worthiest will I say. 
Goodness Divine, which from itself doth spur 
All envy, burning i in itself so sparkles 6s 
That the eternal beauties it unfolds. 
Whate’er from this immediately distils 
Has afterwards no end, for ne‘er removed 
Is its impression when it sets its seal. 
Whate’er from this immediately rains down yo 
Is wholly free, because it 1s not subject 
Unto the influences of novel things. 
The more conformed thereto, the more it pleascs ° 
For the blest ardour that irradiates all things 
In that most like itself is most vivacious. 15 
With all of these things has advantaged been 
The human creature ; and if one be wanting, 
From his nobility he needs must fall. 
’Tis sin alone which doth disfranchise him, 
And render him unlike the Good Supreme, & 
So that he little with its light is blanched, 
And to his dignity no more returns, « 
Unless he fill up where transgression empties 
With nghteous pains for cnminal delights. 
Your nature when it sinned so utterly Re 
In its own seed, out of these dignities 
Even as out of Paradise was driven, 
Nor could itself recover, if thou notest 
With nicest subtilty, by any way, 
Except by passing one of these two fords : w 
Either that God through clemency alone 
Had pardon granted, or that man himse:f 
Had satisfaction for his folly made. 
Fix now thine eye deep into the abyss 
Of the eternal counsel, to my speech 9 
As far as may be fastened steadfastly ! 
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Man in his limitations had not power 
To satisfy, not having power to sink 
In his humility obeying then, 
Far as he disobeying thought to rise ; 
And for this reason man has been from power 
Of satisfying by himself excluded. 
Therefore it God behoved*in his own ways 
Man to restore unto his perfect life, 
I say in one, or else in both of them. 
Rut since the action of the doer is 
So much more grateful, as it more presents 
‘The goodness of the heart from which it issue’; 
Goodness Divine, that doth imprint the world, 
Has been contented to proceed by each 
And all its ways to lift you up again ; 
Nor 'twixt the first day and the final night 
Such high and such magnificent proceeding 
By one or by the other was or shall be ; 
For God more bounteous was himself to give 
To make man able to uplift himself, 
Than if he only of himself had pardoned ; 
And all the other modes were insufficient 
For justice, were it not the Son of God 
Himself had huinbled to become incarnate. 
Now, to fill fully each desire of thine, 
Return I to elucidate one place, 
In order that thou there mayst see as I do, 
Thou sayst: ‘I see the air, I see the fire, 
‘The water, and the earth, and all their mixtures 
Come to corruption, and short while endure ; 
And these things notwithstanding were created ;’ 
‘Therefore if that which I have said were true, 
They should have been secure against corruption, 
The Angels, brother, and the land sincere 
In which thou art, created may be called 
Just as they are in their entire existence ; 
But all the elements which thou hast named, 
And all those things which out of them are made, 
By a created virtue are informed. 
Created was the matter which they have ; 
Created was the informing influence 
Within these stars that round about them go 
rhe soul of every brute and of the plants 
By its potential temperament attracts 
The ray and motion of the holy lights ; 
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Tut your own life immediately inspires 
Supreme Beneficence, and enamours it 
So with herself, it evermore desires her. 
And thou from this mayst argue furthermore 14§ 
Your resurrection, if thou think again 
How human flesh was fashioned at that time 
When the first parents both of them were made.” 


CANTO VIII. 
et 
THE world used in its peril to believe 
That the fair Cypria delirious love 
Rayed out, in the third epicycle turning ; 
Wherefore not only unto her paid honour 
Of sacrifices and of votive cry $ 
‘The ancient nations in the ancient error, 
Put both Dione honoured they and Cupid, 
That as her mother, this one as her son, 
And said that he had sat in Dido’s lap ; 
And they from her, whence I beginning take, 10 
Took the denomination of the star 
That wooes the sun, now following, now in front, 
I was not ware of our ascending to it ; 
But of our being in it gave full faith 
My Lady whom I saw more beauteous grow. ty 
And as within a flame a spark is seen, 
And as within a voice a voice discerned, 
When one is steadfast, and one comes and goes, 
Within that light beheld I other lamps * 
Move in a circle, speeding more and less, 20 
Methinks in measure of their inwarc vision. 
From a cold cloud descended never winds, 
Or visible or not, so rapidly 
They would not laggard and impeded seem 
To any one who had those lights divine 4 
Seen cgme towards us, leaving the gyration 
Begun at first in the high Seraphim. 
And behind those that most in front appeared 
Sounded “ Osanna /” so that never since 
To hear again was I without desire. fe 
Then unto us more nearly one approached, 
And it alone began; “We all are ready 
Unto thy pleasure, that thou joy in ux 
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We turn around with the celestial Princes, 

One gyre and one gyration and one thirst, 

‘Yo whoin thou in the world of old didst say, 
Ye who, intelligent, the third heaven are moving ;' 

And are so full of love, to pleasure thee 

A little quiet will not be less sweet.” 

After these eyes of mine themselves had offered 
Unto my Lady revereritly, and she 
Content and certain of herself had made them, 

Back to the light they turned, which so great promise 
Made of itself, and “Say, who art thou ?” was 
My voice, imprinted with a great affection. 

© how and how much I beheld it grow 
With the new joy that superadded was 
Unto its joys, as soon as I had spoken ! , 

‘}hus changed, it said to me: ‘ The world possessed me 
Short time below ; and, if it had been more, 
Much evil will be which would not have been. 

My vladness keepeth me concealed from thee, 

Which rayeth round about me, and doth hide me 
Like as a creature swathed im its own silk. 

Much didst thou love me, and thou hadst good reason ; 
lor had IT been below, I should have shown thee 
Somewhat beyond the foliage of my love. 

‘That left-hand margin, which doth bathe itself 
In Rhone, when it is mingled with the Sorgue, 
Me for its lord awaited in due time, 

And that horn of Ausonia, which is towned 
With Bari, with Gaeta and Catona, 

Whence ‘Tronto and Verde in the sea disgorge. 

Already flashed upop my brow the crown 
Of that dominion which the Danube waters 
After the German borders it abandons ; 

And beautiful ‘Trinacria, that is murky 
"Twixt Pachino and Peloro, (on the gulf 
Which greatest scath from Eurus doth receive,) 

Not through Typhcocus, but through nascent sulphur, 
Would have awaited her own monarchs still, 
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Through me from Charles descended and from Rudolph. 


If! evil lordship, that exasperates ever 
The subject populations, had not moved 
Palermo to the outcry of ‘Death ! death !’ 
An if my brother could but this foresee, 
The greedy eae of Catalonia 
Straight would he flee, that it might not molest him; 
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For verily ‘tis needful to provide, 
Through him or other, so that on his bark 
Already freighted no more freight be placed. 
His nature, which from liberal covetous 
Descended, such a soldiery would need 
As should not care for hoarding in a chest.” 
“ Because I do believe the lofty joy 
Thy speech infuses into mé, my Lord, 
Where every good thing doth begin and end 
Thou seest as I see it, the more grateful 
Ts it to me; and this too hold I dear, 
That gazing upon God thou dost discern it, 
Glad Kast thou made me; so make clear to me, 
Since speaking thou hast stirred me up to doubt, 
How, from sweet seed can bitter issue forth.” 
This I to him; and he tome: “If I 
Can show to thee a truth, to what thou askest 
Thy face thou'lt hold as thou dost hold thy back. 
The Good which all the realm thou art ascending 
Turns and contents, maketh its providence 
To be a power within these bodies vast ; 
And not alone the natures are foreseen 
Within the mind that in itself is perfect, 
But they together with their preservation. 
For whatsoever thing this bow shoots forth 
Falls foreordained unto an end foreseen, 
Even as a shaft directed to its mark. 
lf that were not, the heaven which thou dost walk 
Would in such manner its effects produce, 
That they no longer would be arts, but ruins. 
This cannot be, if the Intelligences —_, 
That keep these stars in motion are not maimeil, 


And maimed the First that has not made them perfect. 


Wilt thou this truth have clearer made to thee?” 
And I: “Not so; for ’tis impossible 
That nature tire, I see, in what is needful.” 
Whence he again: “‘ Now say, would it be worse 
For men on earth were they not citizens ?” 
“Yes,” I replied ; “ and here I ask no reason.” 
“‘ And can they be so, if below they live not 
Diversely unto offices diverse ? 
No, if your master writeth well for you.” 
So came he with deductions to this point ; 
Then he concluded : “ Therefore it behoves 
The roots of your effects to be diverse. 
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Hence one is Solon born, another Xerxes, 
Another Melchisedec, and another he 
Who, flying through the air, his son did lose. 
Revolving Nature, which a signet is 
To mortal wax, doth practise well her art, 
But not one inn distinguish from another ; 
Thence happens it that Esau differeth 
In seed from Jacob; and Quirinus comes 
From sire so vile that he is given to Mars. 
A generated nature its own way 
Would always make like its progenitors, 
If Providence divine were not triumphant. ‘° 
Now that which was behind thee is before thee ; 
But that thou know that I with thee am pleased, 
With a corollary will I mantle thee. 
Evermore nature, if it fortune find 
Discordant to it, like each other seed 
Out of its region, maketh evil thrift ; 
And if the world below would fix its mind 
On the foundation which is laid by nature, 
Pursuing that, ’twould have the people good. 
But you unto religion wrench aside 
Him who was bor to gird him with the sword, 
And make a king of him who is for sermons ; 
Therefore your footsteps wander from the road.” 
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BEAUTIFUL Clemenée, after that thy Charles 
Had me enlightened, he narrated to me 
The treachenes his seed should undergo ; 

But said: ‘“ Be still and let the years roll round ;” 
So I can only say, that lamentation 
Legitimate shall follow on your wrongs. 

And of that holy light the life already 
Had to the Sun which fills it turned again, 

As to that good which for each thing sufficeth. 

Ah, souls deceived, and creatures impious, 

Who from such good do turn away your hearts, 
Directing upon vanity your foreheads ! 

And now, behold, another of those splendours 
Approached me, and its will to pleasure me 
It signified by brightening outwardly. 
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The eyes of Beatrice, that fastened were 
Upon 'me, as before, of dear assent 
To my desire assurance gave to me. 
“ Ah, bring swift compensation to my wish, 
Thou blessed spirit,” I said, “and give me proof x 
That what I think in thee I can reflect !” 
Whereat the light, that still was mew to me, 
Out of its depths, whence it before was singing, 
As one delighted to do good, continued : 
“ Within that region of the land depraved *5 
Of Italy, that lies between Rialto 
Ar. fountain-heads of Brenta and of Piava, 
Rises a hill, and mounts not very high, 
Wherefrom descended formerly a torch 
That made upon that region great assault. 40 
Out of one root were born both I and it; 
Cunizza was I called, and here I shine 
Because the splendour of this star o’ercame mc. 
But gladly to myself the cause I pardon 
Of my allotment, and it does not grieve mc ; ! 
Which would perhaps seem strong unto your vulgar. 
Of this so luculent and precious jewel, 
Which of our heaven is nearest unto me, 
Great fame remained ; and ere it die away 
‘This hundredth year shall yet quintupled be. 40 
See if man ought to make him excellent, 
So that another life the first may leave! 
And thus thinks not the present multitude 
Shut in by Adige and Tagliamento. 
Nor yet for being scourged 1s penitent. as 
But soon ‘twill be that Padua in the matsh 
Will change the water that Vicenza baths, 
Because the folk are stubborn against duty ; 
«And where the Sile and Cagnano join 
One lordeth it, and goes with lofty head. " 
For catching whom e’en now the net is making. 
Feltro moreover of her impious pastor 
Shall weep the crime, which shall so monstrous be 
That for the hke none ever entered Malta. 
Ample exceedingly would be the vat cE 
That of the Ferrarese could hold the blood, 
And weary who should weigh it ounce by ounce, 
Of which this courteous priest shall make a gift 
To show himself a partisan ; and such gifts 
Will to the living of the land conform, te 
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Above us there are mirrors, Thrones you call therm, 
From which shines out on us God Judicant, 

So that this utterance seems good to us.” 

Here it was silent, and it had the semblance 
Of being turned elsewhither, by the wheel 
On which it entered as it was before. 

The other joy, already known to me, 

Became a thing transplendent in my sight, 
As a fine ruby smitten by the sun. 

Through joy effulgence 1s acquired above, 

As here a smile; but down below, the shade 
Outwardly darkens, as the mind is sad. 

‘ God seeth all things, and in Him, blest spirit, 
Thy sight is,” said I, “‘ so that never will 
Of his can possibly from thee be hidden ; 

Thy voice, then, that for ever makes the heavens 
Glad, with the singing of those holy fires 
Which of their six wings make themselves a cow], 

Wherefore does it not satisfy my longings ? 

Indeed, I would not wait thy questioning 
If I in thee were as thou art in me.” 

“The greatest of the valleys where the water 
Expands itself,” forthwith its words began, 
“That sea excepted which the earth engarlands, 

Between discordant shores against the sun 
Extends so far, that it mendian makes 
Where it was wont before to make the horizon. 

I was a dweller on that valley’s shore 
"lwixt Ebro and Magra that with journey short 
Doth from the ‘Tuscan part the Genoese. 

With the same sunset and same sunrise nearly 
Sit Buggia and the city whence I was, 

That with its blood once made the harbour hot. 

Folco that people called me unto whom 
My name was known ; and now with me this heaven 
Imprints itself, as I did once with it ; 

lor more the daughter of Belus never burned, 
Offending both Sichzeus and Creusa, 

Than I, so long as it became my locks, 

Nor yet that Rodophean, who deluded 

as by Demophoon, nor yet Alcides, 
When Iole he in his heart had locked. 

Yet here is no repenting, but we smile, 

Not at the fault, which comes not back to mind, 
But at the power which ordered and foresaw. 
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Here we behold the art that doth adorn 
With such affection, and the good discover 
Whereby the world above turns that below. 
But that thou wholly satisfied mayst bear 
Thy wishes hence which in this sphere are born, 
Still farther to proceed behoveth me. 
Thou fain wouldst know who is within this light 
That here beside me thus is scintillating, 
Even as a sunbeam in the limpid water. 
Then know thou, that within there is at rest 
Rahab, and being to our order joined, 
We) her in its supremest grade 'tis sealed. 
Into this heaven, where ends the shadowy cone 
Cast by your world, before all other souls 
First of Christ’s triumph was she taken up. 
Full meet it was to leave her in some heaven, 
Even as a palm of the high victory 
Which he acquired with one palm and the other, 
Because she favoured the first glorious deed 
Of Joshua upon the Holy Land, 
That little stirs the memory of the Pope. 
Thy city, which an offshoot 1s of him 
Who first upon his Maker turned his back, 
And whose ambition is so sorely wept, 
Brings forth and scatters the accursed flower 
Which both the sheep and lambs hath led astray, 
Since it has turned the shepherd to a wolf. 
For this the Evangel and the mighty Doctors 
Are derelict, and only the Decretals 
So studied that it shows upon their margins. 
On this are Pope and Cardinals intent ; * 
Their meditations reach not Nazareth, 
There where his pinions Gabriel unfolded ; 
But Vatican and the other parts elect 
Of Rome, which have a cemetery been 
Unto the soldiery that followed Peter, 
Shall soon be free from this adultery.” 


CANTO X, 


LookING into his Son with all the Love 
Which each of them eternally breathes forth, 
The Primal and unutterable Power 
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Whiate'er before the mind or eye revolves 
With so much order made, there can be none 
Who this beholds without enjoying Him. 

Lift up then, Reader, to the lofty wheels 
With me thy vision straight unto that part 
Where the one motion on the other strikes, 

And there begin to contemplate with joy 
‘That Master’s art, who in himself so loves it 
That never doth his eye depart therefrom. 

Behold how from that point goes branching off 
The oblique circle, which conveys the planets, 
To satisfy the world that calls upon them ; 

And if their pathway were not thus inflected, 
Much virtue in the heavens would be in vain, 
And almost every power below here dead. * 

If from the straight line distant more or less 
Were the departure, much would wanting be 
Above and underneath of mundane order. 

Remain now, Reader, still upon thy bench, 

In thought pursuing that which is foretasted, 
If thou wouldst jocund be instead of weary. 
I’ve set before thee ; henceforth feed thyself, 
For to itself diverteth all my care 
That theme whereof I have been made the scribe. 

The greatest of the ministers of nature, 

Who with the power of heaven the world imprints 
And measures with his light the time for us, 

With that part which above is called to mind 
Conjoined, along the spirals was revolving, 
Where each time earlier he presents himself ; 

And I was with him ; but of the ascending 
I was not conscious, saving as a man 
Of a first thought is conscious ere it come ; 

And Beatrice, she who is seen to pass 
From good to better, and so suddenly 
That not by time her action is expressed, 

How lucent in herself must she have been ! 

And what was in the sun, wherein I entered, 
Apparent not by colour but by light, 

J, though I call on genius, art, and practice, 
Cannot so tell that it could be imagined ; 
Believe one can, and let him long to see it. 

And if our fantasies too lowly are 
For altitude so great, it is no marvel, 

Since o’er the sun was never eye could go. 
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Such in this place was the fourth family 
Of the high Father, who forever sates it, 
Showing how he breathes forth and how begets. 
And Beatrice began: “‘ Give thanks, give thanks 
Unto the Sun of Angels, who to this 
Sensible one has raised thee by his grace!” 
Never was heart of mortal so disppsed 
To worship, nor to give itself to God 
With all its gratitude was it so ready, 
As at those words did I myself become ; 
And all my love was so absorbed in Him, 
Thain oblivion Beatrice was eclipsed. 
Nor this displeased her ; but she smiled at it 
So that the splendour of her laughing eyes 
My single mind on many things divided. 
Lights many saw I, vivid and triumphant, 
Make us a centre and themselves a circle, 
More sweet in voice than luminous in aspect. 
Thus girt about the daughter of I.atona 
We sometimes see, when pregnant is the aur, 
So that it holds the thread which makes her zone. 
Within the court of Heaven, whence I return, 
Are many jewels found, so fair and precious 
They cannot be transported from the realm ; 
And of them was the singing of those lights. 
Who takes not wings that he may fly up thither, 
The tidings thence may from the dumb await ! 
-\» soon as singing thus those burning suns 


Had round about us whirled themselves three times. 


Like unto stars neighbouring the steadfast poles, 
J.adies they seemed, not from the dance released, 

But who stop short, in silence listening 

Till they have gathered the new melody. 
And within one I heard beginning: “ When 

The radiance of grace, by which is kivdled 

‘True love, and which thereafter grows by loving, 
Within thee multiplied is so resplendent 

That it conducts thee upward by that stair, 

Where without reascending none descends, 
Who should deny the wine out of his vial 

Unto thy thirst, in liberty were not 

Except as water which descends not seaward. 
Fain wouldst thou know with what plants is enflowered 

‘This garland that encircles with delight 

The Lady fair who makes thee strong for heaven, 
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Of the lambs was I of the holy flock 
Which Dominic conducteth by a road 
Where well one fattens if he strayeth not. 
Hc who is nearest to me on the night 
My brother and master was ; and he Albertus 
Is of Cologne, I Thomas of Aquinum. 
Tf thou of all the others wquldst be certain, 
Follow behind my speaking with thy sight 
, Upward along the blessed garland turning. 
That next effulgence issues from the smile 
Of Gratian, who assisted both the courts 
In such wise that it pleased in Paradise. e, 
The other which near by adorns our choir 
That Peter was who, e’en as the poor widow, 
Offered his treasure unto Holy Church. ° 
The fifth hight, that among us is the fairest, 
Breathes forth from such a love, that all the worl! 
Below is greedy to learn tidings of it. 
Within it is the lofty mind, where knowledge 
So deep was put, that, if the true be true, 
To see so much there never rose a second. 
Thou seest next the lustre of that taper, 
Which in the flesh below looked most within 
The angelic nature and its ministry. 
Within that other little light is smiling 
The advocate of the Christian centuries, 
(ut of whose rhetoric Augustine was furnished, 
Now if thou trainest thy mind’s eye along 
Krom light to light pursuant of my praise, 
With thirst already of the eighth thou waitest, 
ly seeing every good therein exults 
The sainted soul, which the fallacious world 
Makes manifest to him who listeneth well; 
The body whence ‘twas hunted forth is lying 
Down in Cieldauro, and from martyrdom 
And banishment it came unto this peace. 
See farther onward flame the burning breath 
Of Isidore, of Beda, and of Richard 
Who was in contemplation more than man. 
This, whence to me returneth thy regard, 
The light is of a spirit unto whom 
In his grave meditations death seemed slow. 
Jt is the light eternal of Sigier, 
Who, reading lectures in the Street of Straw, 
Did syllogize invidious verities,” 
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Then, as a horologe that calleth us 
What time the Bnde of God is rising up 140 
With matins to her Spouse that he may love her, 

Wherein one part the other draws and urges, 
Ting ! ting! resounding with so sweet a note, 
That swells with love the spirit well disposed, 

Thus I beheld the glorious whee] move round, 645 
And render voice to voice, in modulation 
And sweetness that can not be comprehended, 

Excepting there where joy is made eternal. 


CANTO XI. 

O THou insensate care of mortal men, 

How inconclusive are the syllogisms 

That make thee beat thy wings in downward flight ! 
One after laws and one to aphorisins 

Was going, and one following the priesthood, 

And one to reign by force or sophistry, 
And one in theft, and one in state affairs, 

One in the pleasures of the flesh involved 

Wearied himself, one gave himself to ease ; 
When I, from all these things emancipate, 

With Beatrice above there in the Heavens 

With such exceeding glory was received ! 
When each one had returned unto that point 

Within the circle where it was before, 

It stood as in a candlestick a candle ; 
And from within the effulgence which at-first 

Had spoken unto me, I heard begin 

Smiling while it more luminous became : 
“Even as I am kindled in its ray, 

So, looking into the Eternal Light, 

The occasion of thy thoughts I apprehend. 
Thou doubtest, and wouldst have me to resift 

In language so extended and so open 

My speech, that to thy sense it may be plain, 
Where just before I said, ‘ where well one fattens,’ 

And where I said, ‘there never rose a second’ ; 

And here ’tis needful we distinguish well. 
The Providence, which governeth the world 

With counsel, wherein all created vision 

Is vanquished ere it reach unto the bottom, 
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(So that towards her-own Beloved might go 
The bride of Him who, uttering a loud cry, 
Espoused her with his consecrated blood, 

Self-confident and unto Him more faithful,) 

Two Princes did ordain in her behoof, 
Which on this side and that might be her guide. 

The one was all seraphica] in ardour ; 

The other by his wisdom upon earth 
A splendour was of light cherubical. 

One will I speak of, for of both is spoken 
In praising one, whichever may be taken, 
Because unto one end their labours were. 

Between Tupino and the stream that falls 
Down from the hill elect of blessed Ubald, 

A fertile slope of lofty mountain hangs, 

From which Perugia feels the cold and heat 
Through Porta Sole, and behind it weep 
Gualdo and Nocera their grievous yoke. 

From out that slope, there where it breaketh most 
Its steepness, rose upon the world a sun 
As this one does sometimes from out the Ganges ; 

Therefore let him who speaketh of that place, 

Say not Ascest, for he would say little, 
But Orient, if he properly would speak. 

Ife was not yet far distant from his rising 
Before he had begun to make the earth 
Some comfort from his mghty virtue feel. 

For he in youth his father’s wrath incurred 
For certain Dame, to whom, as unto death, 
The gate of pleasure no one doth unlock ; 

And was before his spiritual court 
ft coram patre unto her united ; 

‘Then day by day more fervently he loved her. 

She, reft of her first husband, scorned, obscure, 
One thousand and one hundred years and more, 
Waited without a suitor till he came. 

Naught it availed to hear, that with Amyclas 
Found her unmoved at sounding of his voice 
He who struck terror into all the world ; 

Naught it availed being constant and undaunted, 
So that, when Mary still remained below, 

She mounted up with Christ upon the cross ! 

But that too darkly I may not proceed, 

Francis and Poverty for these two lovers 
Take thou henceforward in my speech diffuse. 
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Their concord and their joyous semblances, 
The love, the wonder, and the sweet regard, 
They made to be the cause of holy thoughts ; 
So much so that the venerable Bernard 
First bared his feet, and after so great peace & 
Ran, and, in running, thought himself too slow. 
O wealth unknown! O veritable good ! 
Giles bares his feet, and bares his feet Sylvester 
Behind the bndegroom, so doth please the bride! 
Then goes his way that father and that master, 8: 
He and his Lady and that family 
Wk-ch now was girding on the humble cord ; 
Nor cowardice of heart weighed down his brow 
At being son of Peter Bernardone, 
Nor for appearing marvellously scorned ; 
Lut regally his hard determination 
To Innocent he opened, and from him 
Received the primal seal upon his Order. 
After the people mendicant increased 
Behind this man, whose admirable life $3 
Better m glory of the heavens were sung, 
Incoronated with a second crown 
Was through Hononus by the Eternal Spirit 
The holy purpose of this Archimandrite. 
And when he had, through thirst of martyrdom. Ire 
In the proud presence of the Sultan preaclcd 
Chnist and the others who came after him, 
And, finding for conversion too unnpe 
The folk, and not to tarry there in vain, 
Returned to frint of the Italic grass, ree 
On the rude rock ’twixt Tiber and the Amo 
From Christ did he receive the final seal, 
Which during two whole years his members bore. 
When He, who chose tim unto so much goad, 
Was pleased to draw 4m up to the zeward Ir 
That he had merited by being lowly, 
Unto his friars, as to the rightful heirs, 
His most dear Lady did he recommend, 
And bade that they should love her faithfully ; 
And from her bosom the illustrious soul ug 
Wished to depart, returning to its realm, =’ 
And for its body wished no other bier. 
Think now what man was he, who was a fit 
Companion over the high seas to keep 
The bark of Peter to its proper bearings, ue 
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And this man was our Patriarch ; hence whoever 
Doth follow him as he commands can see 
That he is laden with good merchandise. 

But for new pasturage his flock has grown 
So greedy, that it 1s impossible 
They be not scattered over fields diverse ; 

And in proportion as his sheep remote 
And vagabond go farther off from him, 

More void of milk return they to the fold. 

Verily some there are that fear a hurt, 

And keep close to the shepherd ; but so few, 

That little cloth doth furnish forth their hoo? 
Now if my utterance be not indistinct, 

If thine own hearing hath attentive been, 

If thou recall to mind what I have said, . 

In part contented shall thy wishes be ; 

For thou shalt see the plant that’s chipped away, 
And the rebuke that lieth in the words, 
‘Where well one fattens, if he strayeth not.’ ” 


CANTO XII. 


Soon as the blessed flame had taken up 
The final word to give it utterance, 
Began the holy millstone to revolve, 
And in its gyre had not turned wholly round, 
Before another in a ring enclosed it, 
And motion joined to motion, song to song ; 
Song that as greatly doth transcend our Muses, 
Our Sirens, in those dulcet clanons, 
As primal splendour that which is reflected. 
And as are spanned athwart a tender cloud 
Two rainbows parallel and like in colour, 
When Juno to her handmaid gives command, 
(‘The one without born of the one within, 
Like to the speaking of that vagrant one 
Whom love consumed as doth the sun the vapour.,) 
And make the people here, through covenant 
God set with Noah, presageful of the world 
‘That shall no more be covered with a flood, 
In such wise of those sempiternal roses 
The garlands twain encompassed us about, 
And thus the outer to the inner answered. 
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After the dance, and other grand rejoicings, 
Both of the singing, and the flaming forth 
Effulgence with effulgence bhthe and tender, 
Together, at once, with one accord had stopped, a5 
(Even as the eyes, that, as volition moves them, 
Must needs together shut and lift themselves, ) 
Out of the heart of one ot the new lights 
There came a voice, that needle to the star 
Made me appear in turning thitherward. ye 
And it began : “ The love that makes me fair 
Draws me to speak about the other leader, 
By achom so well is spoken here of mine. 
"Tis right, where one is, to bring in the other, 
That, as they were united in their warfare, 35 
Together likewise may their glory shine. 
The soldiery of Christ, which it had cost 
So dear to arm again, behind the standard 
Moved slow and doubtful and in numbers few, 
When the Emperor who reigneth evermore 40 
Provided for the host that was in peril, 
Through grace alone and not that it was worthy ; 
And, as was said, he to his Bnde brought succour 
With champions twain, at whose deed, at whose werd 
The straggling people were together drawn. 45 
Within that region where the sweet west wind 
Rises to open the new leaves, wherewith 
Europe is seen to clothe herself afresh, 
Not far off from the beating of the waves, 
Behind which in his long career the sun sa 
Sometimes conceals himself from every man, 
Is situate the fortunate Calahorra, * 
Under protection of the mighty shield 
.In which the J.ion subject is and sovereign. 
Therein was born the amorous paramour g 
Of Christian Faith, the athlete cona<«rate, 
Kind to his own and cruel to his foes ; 
And when it was created was his mind 
Replete with such a living energy, : 
That in his mother her it made prophetic. ts 
*s soon as the espousals were complete 
Between him and the Faith at holy font, 
Where they with mutual safety dowered each other, 
The woman, who for him had given assent, 
Saw in a dream the admirable fruit y 
That issue would from him and from his heirs ; 
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And that he might be construed as he was, 
A spirit from this place went forth to name him 
With His possessive whose he wholly was. 
Dominic was he called ; and him I speak of 70 
Even as of the husbandman whom Christ 
Elected to his garden to assist him. 
Envoy and servant sooth he seemed of Christ, 
For the first love madé manifest in him 
Was the first counsel that was given by Christ. 73 
Silent and wakeful many a time was he 
Discovered by his nurse upon the ground, 
As if he would have said, ‘ For this I came ° 
O thou his father, Felix verily ! 
() thou his mother, verily Joanna, 8c 
If this, interpreted, means as is said ! 
Not for the world which people toil for now 
In following Ostiense and Taddeo, 
But through his longing after the true manna, 
He in short time became so great a teacher, 8s 
That he began to go about the vineyard, 
Which fadeth soon, if faithless be the dresser ; 
And of the See, (that once was more benignant 
Unto the nghteous poor, not through itself, 
But him who sits there and degenerates, ) ge 
Not to dispense or two or three for six, 
Not any fortune of first vacancy, 
‘Von decimas quae sunt pauperum Det, 
He asked for, but against the errant world 
Permission to do battle for the seed, S3 
Of which these four and twenty plants surround thee 
Then with the doctrine and the will together, 
With office apostolical he moved, 
Like torrent which some lofty vein out-presses ; 
And in among the shoots heretical toc 
His impetus with greater fury smote, 
Wherever the resistance was the greatest. 
Of him were made thereafter divers runnels, 
Whereby the garden catholic is watered, 
So that more living its plantations stand. Icy 
If such the one wheel of the Biga was, 
In which the Holy Church itself defended - 
And in the field its civic battle won, 
Truly full manifest should be to thee 
‘The excellence of the other, unto whom rT 
Thomas so courteous was before my coming. 
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But still the orbit, which the highest part 
Of its circumference made, is derelict, 
So that the mould is where was once the crust. 
His family, that had straight forward moved 
With feet upon his footprints, are turned round 
So that they set the point upon the heel. 
And soon aware they will be of the harvest 
Of this bad husbandry, whén shall the tares 
Complain the granary is taken from them. 
Yet say I, he who searcheth leaf by leaf 
Our volume through, would still some page discover 
Where he could read, ‘I am as I am wont.’ 
“Twill not be from Casal nor Acquasparta, 
From whence come such unto the written word 
‘That.one avoids it, and the other narrows. 
Bonaventura of Bagnoregio’s life 
Am I, who always in great offices 
Postponed considerations sinister. 
Here are Iiuminato and Agostino, 
Who of the first barefooted beggars were 
That with the cord the fnends of God became. 
Hugh of Saint Victor is amony them here, 
And Peter Mangiador, and Peter of Spain. 
Who down below in volumes twelve is shining ; 
Nathan the seer, andl metropolitan 
Chrysostom, and Anselmus, and Donatus 
Who deigned to lay his hand to the first art ; 
H{[ere is Rabanus, and beside me here 
Shines the Calabrian Abbot Joachim, 
He with the spint of prophecy endowed. 
To celebrate so great a paladin y 
Have moved me the impassioned courtesy 
And the discreet discourses of Friar ‘Thomas, 
And with me they have moved this company.” 


CANTO XII. 


1.1.1 him imagine, who would well conceive 
What now J] saw, and let him while I speak 

Retain the image as a steadfast rock, 

Lhe fifteen stars, that in their divers regions 
The sky enliven with a light so great 
That it transcends all clusters of the air; 
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T.et him the Wain imagine unto which 
Our vault of heaven sufficeth night and day, 
So that in turning of its pole it fails not ; 
I.ct him the mouth imagine of the horn 
That in the point beginneth of the axis 
Round about which the primal wheel revolves,— 
To have fashioned of themselves two signs in heaven, 
lake unto that whick Minos’ daughter made, 
‘The moment when she felt the frost of death ; 1 
And one to have its rays within the other, 
And both to whirl themselves in such a manner 
That one should forward go, the other backward ; 
And he will have some shadowing forth of that 
True constellation and the double dance ™ 
That circled round the point at which I was; 
Because it is as much beyond our wont. 
\s swifter than the motion of the Chiana 
Moveth the heaven that all the rest outspecds. 
There sang they neither Bacchus, nor Apollo, 25 
But in the divine nature Persons three. 
And in one person the divine and human. 
‘The singing and the dance fulfilled their measure. 
And unto us those holy lights gave need, 
(srowing in happiness from care to care. ze 
Then broke the silence of those saints concordant 
The light in which the admirable lite 
Of God’s own mendicant was told to me, 
And said: ‘‘Now that one straw is trodden out 
Now that its seed is garnered up already, 38 
Sweet love invites me to thresh out the other. 
Into that bosom, thou belevest, whence 
Was drawn the rib to form the beauteous checs 
Whose taste to all the world is costing dear, 
Aud into that which, by the lance transfixed, as 
Before and since, such satisfaction made 
That it weighs down the balance of all sin, 
Whate'er of light it has to human nature 
Becn lawful to possess was all infused 
By the same power that both of them created ; .$ 
And hence at what I said above dost wonder, 
When I narrated that no second had 
The good which in the fifth light is enclosed. 
Now ope thine eyes to what I answer thee, 
And thou shalt see thy creed and my discourse ” 
Fit in the truth as centre in a circle. 
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That which can die, and that which dieth not, 
Are nothing but the splendour of the idea 
Which by his love our Lord brings into being; 
Because that living Light, which from its fount Ss 
Effulgent flows, so that it disunites not 
From Him nor from the Love in them intrined, 
Through its own goodness reunites its rays 
In nine subsistences, as in a ‘mirror, 
Itself eternally remaining One. 6a 
Thence it descends to the last potencies, 
Downward from act to act becoming such 
That, only brief contingencies it makes ; 
And these contingencies I hold to be 
Things generated, which the heaven produces 6s 
By its ewn motion, with seed and without. 
Neither their wax, nor that which tempers it, 
Remains immutable, and hence beneath 
The ideal signet more and less shines through ; 
Therefore it happens, that the selfsame tree 70 
After its kind bears worse and better fruit, 
And ye are born with characters diverse. 
If in perfection tempered were the wax, 
And were the heaven in its supremest virtue, 
The brilliance of the seal would all appear ; 1S 
But nature gives it evermore deficient, 
In the like manner working as the artist, 
Who has the skill of art and hand that trembles. 
If then the fervent Love, the Vision clear, 
Of primal Virtue do dispose and seal, So 
Perfection absolute is there acquired. 
Thus was of old the earth created worthy, 
Of all and every animal perfection ; 
And thus the Virgin was impregnate made ; 
So that thine own opinion I commend, Bs 
That human nature never yet has been, 
Nor will be, what it was in those two persons. 
Now if no farther forth I should proceed, 
‘Then in what way was he without a peer?’ 
Would be the first beginning of thy words. 9 
But, that may well appear what now appears not, 
Think who he was, and what occasion moved him 
To make request, when it was told him, ‘ Ask.’ 
I've not so spoken that thou canst not see 
Clearly he was a king who asked for wisdom ” 
That he might be sufficiently a king; 
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“Twas not to know the number in which are 
The motors here above, or if xecesse 
With a contingent e’er necesse make, 
Non si est dare primum motum esse, toc 
Or if in semicircle can be made 
Triangle so that it have no night angle. 
Whence, if thou notest this and what I said, 
A regal prudence is tliat peerless seeing 
In which the shaft of my intention strikes 198 
And if on ‘rose’ thou turnest thy clear eyes, 
Thou'lt see that it has reference alone 
To kings who're many, and the good are rare, 
With this distinction take thou what I said, . 
And thus it can consist with thy belief 110 
Of the first father and of our Delight. : 
And lead shall this be always to thy feet, 
To make thee, like a weary man, move slowly 
Both to the Yes and No thou seest not ; 
For very low among the fools is he 118 
Who affirms without distinction, or denies, 
As well in one as in the other case ; 
Because it happens that full often bends 
Current opinion in the false direction, 
And then the feelings bind the intellect. 120 
Far more than uselessly he leaves the shore, 
(Since he returneth not the same he went,) 
Who fishes for the truth, and has no skill ; 
And in the world proofs manifest thereof 
Parmenides, Melissus, Brissus are, 185 
And many who went on and knew not whither ; 
Thus did Sabellius, Anus, and those fools 
Who have been even as swords unto the Scriptures 
In rendering distorted their straight faces. 
Nor yet shall people be too confident 130 
In judging, even as he 1s who doth count 
‘The corn in field or ever it be ripe. 
For I have seen all winter long the thorn 
First show itself intractable and fierce, 
And after bear the rose upon its top ; 1s 
And I have seen a ship direct and swift 
Run o’er the sea throughout its course entire, 
To perish at the harbour’s mouth at last. 
Let not Dame Bertha nor Ser Martin think, 
Seeing one steal, another offering make, 40 
To see them in the arbitrament divine ; 
For one may rise, and fall the other may.” 
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From centre unto rim, from rim to ceutre, 
In a round vase the water moves itself, 
As from without ’tis struck or from within. 
Into my mind upon a sudden dropped 
What I am saying, at the moment when 
Silent became the glorious life of Thomas, 
Becausé ‘of the resemblance that was born 
Of his discourse and that of Beatrice, 
Whom, after him, it pleased thus to begin : 
“This man has need (and does not tell you so, 
Nor with the voice, nor even in his thought) 
Of going to the root of one truth more. 
Declare unto him if the light wherewith 
Blossoms your substance shall remain with you 
Eternally the same that it 1s now ; 
And if it do remain, say in what manner, 
After ye are again made visible, 
It can be that it injure not your sight.” 
As by a greater gladness urged and drawn 
They who are dancing in a ring sometimes 
Uplift their voices and their motions quicken ; 
So, at that orison devout and prompt, 
The holy circles a new joy displayed 
In their revolving and their wondrous song. 
Whoso lamenteth him that here we die 
fhat we may live above, has never there 
Seen the refreshment of the eternal rain. 
‘lhe One and Two and Three who ever liveth, 
And reigneth ever in ‘Three and ‘Two and One, 
Not circumscribed and all things circumscribiny, 
Three several times was chanted by each one 
Among those spirits, with such melody 
‘That for all merit it were just reward ; 
And, in the lustre most divine of all 
The lesser ring, I heard a modest voice, 
such as perhaps the Angel’s was to Mary, 
A wer: © As long as the festivity 
Of Paradise siall be, so long our love 
Shall radiate round about us such a vesture, 
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Ite brightness is proportioned to the ardour, 

The ardour to the vision ; and the vision 

Equals what grace it has above its worth. 
When, glorious and sanctified, our flesh 

Is reassumed, then shall our persons be 

More pleasing by their being all complete ; 
For will mcrease whate’er bestows on us 

Of light gratuitous the Good Supreme, 

Light which enables us to look or Him ; 
Therefore the vision must perforce increase, 

Increase the ardour which from that is kindled, 

Increase the radiance which from this proceeds. 
But even as a coal that sends forth flame, 

And by its vivid whiteness overpowers it 

So that its own appearance it mauntains, 
Thus the effulgence that surrounds us now 

Shall be o’erpowered in aspect by the flesh, 

Which still to-day the earth doth cover up : 
Nor can so great a splendour weary us, 

For strong will be the organs of the body 

‘Yo everything which hath the power to please us.” 
So sudden and alert appeared to me 

Both one and the other choir to say Amen, 


That well they showed desire for their dead bodies : 


Nor sole for them perhaps, but for the mothers, 
The fathers, and the rest who had heen dear 
Or cver they became eternal flames. 
And lo! all round about of equal bnghtness 
Arose a lustre over what was there, 
Lake an horizon that is clearing up. 
And as at rise of carly eve begin 
Along the welkin ngw appearances, 
So that the sight seems real and unreal, 
It seemed to me that new subsistences 
Begun there to be seen, and make a circle 
Outside the other two circumferences, 
© very sparkling of the Holy Spirit, 
How sudden and incandescent it became 
Unto mine eyes, that vanquished bore it not ! 
But Beatrice so beautiful and smiling 
Appeared to me, that with the other sights 
That followed not my memory I must leave her. 
Then to uplift themselves mine eyes resumed 
The power, and I beheld myself translated 
To higher salvation with my Lzdy only. 
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Well was I ware that I was more uplifted 

By the enkindled smiling of the star, 

That seemed to me more ruddy than its won. 
With all my heart, and in that dialect 

Which is the same in all, such holocaust 

To God I made as the new grace beseemes ; 
And not yet from my bosom was exhausted 

The ardour of sacrifice, before I knew 

This offering was accepted and auspicious ; 
For with so great a lustre and so red 

Splendours appeared to me in twofold rays, 

I said : “ O Helios who dost so adorn them !” 
Even as distinct with less and greater lights 

Glimmers between the two poles of the world 

The Galaxy that maketh wise men doubt, 
Thus constellated in the depths ot Mars, 

Those rays described the venerable sign 

That quadrants joining in a circle make. 
Here doth my memory overcome my genius ; 

For on that cross as levin gleamed forth Christ, 

So that I cannot find ensample worthy ; 
But he who takes his cross and follows Christ 

Again will pardon me what I omit, 

Seeing in that aurora lighten Christ. 
rom horn to horn, and 'twixt the top and base, 

Lights were in motion, brightly scintillating 

As they together met and passed each other ; 
Thus level and aslant and swift and slow 

We here behold, renewing still the sight, 

The particles of bodies long and short, 
Across the sunbeam move, wherewith is listed 


Sometimes the shade, which for their own defence 


People with cunning and with art contrive. 
And as a lute and harp, accordant strung 
With many strings, a dulcet tinkkng make 
‘'o him by whom the notes are not distinguish, 
So from the lights that there to me appeared 
Upgathered through the cross a melody, 
Which rapt me, not distinguishing the hymn. 
Well was I ware it was of lofty laud, 
Because there came to me, “ Arise and conquer |" 
As unto him who hears and comprehends not. 
So much enamoured I became therewith, 
That until then there was not anything 
That ec’er had fettered me with such sweet bonds. 
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Perhaps my word appears somewhat too bold, 
Postponing the delight of those fair eyes, 
Into which gazing my desire has rest ; 
But who bethinks him that the living seals 
Of every beauty grow in power ascending, 
And that I there had not turned round to those, 
Can me excuse, if I myself agcuse 
To excuse myself, and see that I speak truly: 
For here the holy joy is not disclosed, 
Recause ascending it becomes more pure. 
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A WILL benign, in which reveals itself 
Ever the love that righteously inspires, 
As in the iniquitous, cupidity, 
Silence imposed upon that dulcet lyre, 
And quieted the consecrated chords, 
That Heaven’s right hand doth tighten and relax. 

How unto just entreaties shall be deat 
Those substances, which, to give me desire 
Of praying them, with one accord grew silent ? 

Tis well that without end he should lament, 

Who for the love of thing that doth not last 
Eternally despoils him of that love ! 

As through the pure and tranquil evening air 
There shoots from time to time a sudden fire, 
Moving the eyes that steadfast were before, 

And seems to be a star that changeth place, 
Except that in the part where it is kindled 
Nothing is missed, and this endureth little ; 

So from the horn that to the right extends 
Unto that cross's foot there ran a star 
Out of the constellation shining there ; 

Nor was the gem dissevered from its ribbon, 

But down the radiant fillet ran along, 
So that fire seefhed it behind alabaster. 

Thus piteous did Anchises’ shade reach forward, 
If any faith our greatest Muse deserve, 

When in Elysium he his son perceived. 

* O sanguis meus, O super infusa 
Gratia Dei, sicut tibi, cui 
Bis unquam Cali yanua reclusat” 
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Thus that effulgence ; whence I gave it heed ; 
Then round unto my Lady turned my sight, 
And on this side and that was stupefied ; 
For in her eyes was burning such a smile 
That with mine own methought I touched the bottom 5 
Both of my grace and of my Paradise ! 
Then, pleasant to the hearing and the sight, 
The spirit joined to its beginning things 
] understood not, so profound it spake ; 
Nor did it hide itself from me by choice, re 
But by necessity ; for its conception 
«ove the mark of mortals set itself. 
And when the bow of burning sympathy 
Was so far slackened, that its speech descended 
Towards the mark of our intelligence, 43 
The first thing that was understood by me 
Was “ Benedight be Thou, O ‘Trine and One, 
Who hast unto my seed so courteous been !” 
And it continued: ‘“ Hunger long and grateful, 
Drawn from the reading of the mighty volume ea 
Wherein is never changed the white nor dark, . 
Thou hast appeased, my son, within this hght 
In which I speak to thee, by grace of her 
Who to this lofty flight with plumage clothed thee. | 
‘Thou thinkest that to me thy thought doth pass 5 
From Him who is the first, as from the unit, 
If that be known, ray out the five and six ; 
And therefore who I am thou askest not, 
And why I seem more joyous unto thee 
Than any other of this gladsome crowd. Se 
Thou think’st the truth ; because the small and great 
Of this existence look into the mirror 
_ Wherein, before thou think’st, thy thought thou showe-t. 
But that the sacred love, in which I watch 
With sight perpetual, and which makes me thirst ts 
With sweet desire, may better be fulfilled, 
Now let thy voice secure and frank and glad 
Proclaim the wishes, the desire proclaim, 
To which my answer is decreed already.” 
To Beatrice I turned me, and she heard " 
Before I spake, and smiled to me a sign, 
That made the wings of my desire increase ; 
‘Then in this wise began I: “ Love and knowledge, 
When on you dawned the first Equality, 
Of the same weight for each of you became ; % 
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For in the Sun, which lighted you and burned 
With heat and radiance, they so equal are, 
That all similitudes are insufficient. 

But among mortals will and argument, 

For reason that to you is manifest, 
Diversely feathered in their pinions are. 

Whence I, who mortal am, .feel in myself 
This inequality ; so give not thanks, 
Save in my heart, for this paternal welcome. 

‘Truly do I entreat thee, living topaz! 

Set in this precious jewel as a gem, 
That thou wilt satisfy me with thy name.” 

“© leaf of mine, in whom I pleasure took 
F’en while awaiting, I was thine own root!” 
Such a beginning he in answer made me. 

Then said to me: ‘ ‘That one from whom is namec 
Thy race, and who a hundred years and more 
Has circled round the mount on the first cornice, 

A son of mine and thy great-grandsire was ; 

Well it behoves thee that the long fatigue 
Thou shouldst for him make shorter with thy work .. 

Florence, within the ancient boundary 
From which she taketh still her tierce and nones, 
Abode in quiet, temperate and chaste. 

No golden chain she had, nor coronal, 

Nor ladies shod with sandal shoon, nor girdle 
That caught the eye more than the person did. 

Not yet the daughter at her birth struck fear 
Into the father, for the time and dower 
Did not o’errun this side or that the meapure. 

No houses had she ¢oid of families, 

Not yet had thither come Sardanapalus 
To show what in a chamber can be done ; 

Mot yet surpassed had Montemalo heen 
By your Uccellatojo, which surpassed 
Shall in its downfall be as in its rise. 

Bellincion Berti saw I go begirt 
With leather and with bone, and from the mirror 
His dame depart without a painted face ; 

And him of Nerli saw, and him of Vecchio, 
Contented with their simple suits of buff, 

And with the spindle and the flax their dames. 
© fortunate women! and each one was certain 

Of her own burial-place, and none as yet 

For sake of France was in her bed deserted. 
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Onc o’er the cradle kept her studious watch, 
And in Ler lullaby the language used 
That first delights the fathers and the mothers ; 
Another, drawing tresses from her distatt, 
Told o'er among her family the tales _ 7s 
Of Trojans and of Fesole and Rome. 
As great a marvel then would haye been held 
A Lapo Salterello, a Cianghella, 
As Cincinnatus or Cornelia now. 
To such a quiet, such a beautiful 131 
J.ife of the citizen, to such a safe 
Cer.munity, and to so sweet an inn, 
Did Mary give me, with loud cries invoked, 
And in your ancient Baptistery at once 
Chnsfian and Cacciaguida I became. 59 
Moronto was my brother, and Eliseo : 
From Val di Pado came to me my wife, 
And from that place thy surname was derived. 
I followed afterward the Emperor Conrad, 
And he begirt me of his chivalry, 140 
So much I pleased him with my noble deeds. 
I foliowed in his train against that law’s 
Iniquity, whose people doth usurp 
Your just possession, thrceugh your Pastor's fault. 
There by that execrable race was J 145 
Released from bonds of the fallacious worl, 
The love of which defileth many souls, 
Ana came from martyrdom unto this peace,” 
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O THOU our poor nobility of blood, 
If thou dost make the people glory in thee 
Down here where our affection languishes, 
A marvellous thing it ne’er will be to me ; 
For there where appetite is not perverted, q 
I say in Heaven, of thee I made a boast : 
Truly thou art a cloak that quickly shortens, 
So that unless we piece thee day by day 
Time goeth round about thee with his shears. 
With You, which Rome was first to tolerate, n 
(Wherein her family less perseveres,) 
Yet once again my words beginning made ; 
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Whence Beatrice, who stood somewhat apart, 
Smiling, appeared like unto her who coughed 
At the first failing writ of Guenever. 

And I began: ‘“ You are my ancestor, 

You give to me all hardihood to speak, 
You lift me so that I am more than I. 

So many rivulets with gladness fill 
My mind, that of itself it makes a joy 
Because it can endure this and not burst. 

Then tell me, my beloved root ancestral, 

Who were vour ancestors, and what the years 
That in your boyhood chronicled themselves? | 

Tell me about the sheepfold of Saint John, 

How large it was, and who the people were , 
Within it worthy of the highest seats.” 

As at the blowing of the winds a coal 
Quickens to flame, so I beheld that light 
Become resplendent at my blandishments. 

And as unto mine eyes it grew more fair, 

With voice more sweet and tender, but not in 
This modern dialect, it said to me : 

‘From uttering of the .47, till the birth 
In which my mother, who is now a saint, 

Of me was lightened who had been her burden, 

Unto its Lion had this fire returned 
Five hundred fifty times and thirty more, 

To reinflame itself beneath his paw. 

My ancestors and I our birthplace had 
Where first is found the last ward of the city 
By him who runneth in your annual game. 

Suffice it of my elder? to hear this ; 

But who they were, an] whence they thither came. 
Silence 1s more considerate than speech. 

a\ll those who at that time were there between 
Mars and the Baptist, fit for bearing arms, 
Were a fifth part of those who now are living ; 

But the community, that now is mixed 
With Campi and Certaldo and Figghine, 
Pure in the lowest artisan was seen. 

O how much better ‘twere to have as neighbours 
The folk of whom I speak, and at Galluzzo 
And at ‘Trespiano have your boundary, 

Than have them in the town, and bear the stench 
Of Aguglione’s churl, and him of Signa 
Who has sharp eyes for trickery already. 
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Had not the folk, which most of all the world 
Degenerates, been a step-dame unto Cesar, 
But as a mother to her son benignant, 60 
Some who turn Florentines, and trade and discount, 
Would have gone back again to Simifonte 
There where their grandsires went about as beggars. 
At Montemurlo still would be the Counts, 
The Cerchi in the pansh of Acone, 6 
Perhaps in Valdigrieve the Buondelmonti. 
Ever the intermingling of the people 
Has been the source of malady in cities, 
‘As in the body food it surfeits on ; 
And a blind bull more headlong plunges down 7o 
Than a blind lamb ; and very often cuts 
Better and more a single sword than five. 
If Luni thou regard, and Urbisaghia, 
How they have passed away, and how are passing 
Chiusi and Sinigaglia after them, rs 
To hear how races waste themselves away, 
Will seem to thee no novel thing nor hard, 
Seeing that even cities have an end. 
All things of yours have their mortality, 
ven as yourselves; but it is hidden in some bo 
That a long while endure, and hives are short ; 
And as the turning of the Junar heaven 
Covers and bares the shores without a pause, 
In the like manner fortune does with Florence. 
Therefore should not appear a marvellous thing 4 
What I shall say of the great Florentines 
Of whom the fame ts hidden in the Past. 
I saw the Ughi, saw the Catellini, ‘ 
F ilippi, Greci, Ormanni, and Alberichi, 
Even in their fall illustrious citizens ; a 
And saw, as mighty as they ancient were, 
With him of La Sannella him of Arca, 
And Soldanier, Ardinghi, and Bostichi. 
Near to the gate that is at present laden 
With a new felony of so much weight e 
That soon it shall be jetsam from the bark, 
The Ravignani were, from whom descended 
The County Guido, and whoe’er the name 
Of the great Beliincione since hath taken. 
He of La Pressa knew the art of ome oat 
Already, and already Galiga 
Had hilt and seed ge gild in his house, ; 
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Mighty already was the Column Vair, 
Sacchetti, Giuochi, Fifant, and Barucci, 
And Galli, and they who for the bushel blush. 104 
The stock from which were the Calfucci born 
Was great already, and already chosen 
To curule chairs the Sizi and Arrigucci. 
O how beheld I those who are undone 
By their own pride! and how the Balls of Gold 130 
Florence enflowered in all their mighty deeds! 
So likewise did the ancestors of those 
Who evermore, when vacant is your church, 
Fatten by staying in consistory. 
The insolent race, that hike a dragon follows 11g 
Whoever flees, and unto him that shows 
His teeth or purse is gentle as a lamb, 
Already rising was, but from low people ; 
So that it pleased not Ubertin Donato 
That his wife’s father should make him their kin. ree 
Already had Caponsacco to the Market 
From Fesole descended, and already 
Giuda and Infangato were good burghers. 
I'll tell a thing incredible, but true ; 
One entered the small circuit by a gate 125 
Which from the Della Pera took its name! 
Each one that bears the beautiful escutcheon 
Of the great baron whose renown and name 
The festival of Thomas keepeth fresh, 
Knighthood and privilege from him received ; 138 
Though with the populace unites himself 
To-day the man who binds it with a border. 
Already were Gualtarotti and Importuni ; 
And still more quiet would the Borgo be 
If with new neighbours it remained unfed. 138 
The house trom which is born your lamentation, 
Through just disdain that death among you brought 
And put an end unto your joyous hife, 
Was honoured in itself and its companions. 
() Buondelimonte, how in evil hour 40 
Thou fled’st the bridal at another's promptings ! 
Many would be rejoicing who are sad, 
If God had thee surrendered to the Ema 
The first time that thou camest to the city. 
But it behoved the mutilated stone ual 
Which guards the bridge, that Florence should provi Ic 
A victim in her latest hour of peace. 
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With all these families, and others with them, 
Florence beheld I in so great repose, 
That no occasion had she whence to weep ; igs 

With all these families beheld so just 
And glorious her people, that the lily 
Never upon the spear was placed reversed, 

Nor by division was vermilion made.” 
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af 
As came to Clymene, to be made certain 
Of that which he had heard against himself, 
He who makes fathers chary still to children, 
Even such was I, and such was I perceived 
By Beatrice and by the holy hght s 
‘That first on my account had changed its place. 
Therefore my Lady said to me: “Send forth 
The flame of thy desire, so that it issue 
Imprinted well with the internal stamp ; 
Not that our knowledge may be greater made to 
By speech of thine, but to accustom thee 
To tell thy thirst, that we may give thee drink.” 
“O my beloved tree, (that so dost lft thee, 
‘That even as minds terrestrial perceive 
No triangle containeth two obtuse, 1$ 
So thou beholdest the contingent things 
Ere in themselves they are, fixing thine eyes 
Upon the point in which all times are present,) 
While I was with Virgilius conjoined « 
Upon the mountain that the souls doth heal, an 
And when descending into the dead world, 
Were spoken to me of my future life 
Some grievous words; although I feel myself 
[n sooth foursquare against the blows of chance. 
()n this account my wish would be content . 
To hear what fortune 1s approaching me, 
Because foreseen an arrow comes more slowly.” 
Thus did I say unto that selfsame light 
That unto me had spoken before; and even 
As Beatrice willed was my own will confessed » 
Not in vague phrase, in which the foolish folk 
Ensnared themselves of old, ere yet was slain 
The Lamb of God whe taketh sins away, 
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But with clear words and unambiguous 
Language responded that paternal love, 
Hid and revealed by its own proper smile: 
‘Contingency, that outside of the volume 
Of your inateriality extends not, 
Is all depicted in the eternal aspect. 
Necessity however thence it takes not, 
Except as from the eye, in which ’tis mirrored, 
A ship that with the current down descends. 
Trom thence, e’en as there cometh to the ear 
Sweet harmony from an organ, comes in sight 
To me the time that is preparing for thee. 
As forth from Athens went Hippolytus, 
By reason of his step-dame false and cruel, 
So thou from Florence must perforce depart. 
Already this is willed, and this is sought for ; 
And soon it shall be done by him who thinks it, 
Where every day the Christ is bought and sold. 
The blame shall follow the offended party 
In outcry as is usual; but the vengeance 
Shall witness to the truth that doth dispense it. 
Thou shalt abandon everything beloved 
Most tenderly, and this the arrow is 
Which first the bow of banishment shoots forth, 
Thou shalt have proof how savoureth of salt 
‘The bread of others, and how hard a road 
The going down and up another’s stairs. 
And that which most shall weigh upon thy shoulders ~ 
Will be the bad and foolish company 
With which into this valley thou shalt fall ; 
For all ingrate, all mad and impious 
Will they become against thee ; but soon after 
They, and not thou, shall have the forehead scariet 
Of their bestiality their own proceedings 
Shall furnish proof; so ‘twill be well for thee 
A party to have made thee by thyself: 
Thine earliest refuge and thine earliest inn 
Shall be the mighty Lombard’s courtesy, 
Who on the Ladder bears the holy bird, 
Who such benign regard shall have for thee 
‘That ’twixt you twain, In doing and in asking, 
That shall be first which is with others last. 
With him shalt thou see one who at his birth 
Has by this star of strength been so impressed, 
That notable shall his achievements be. 
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Not vel the people are aware of him 
‘Through his young age, since only nine years yet fio 
Around about him have these wheels revolved ; 

But ere the Gascon cheat the noble Henry, 

Some sparkles of his virtue shall appear 
In caring not for silver nor for tol. 

Sv recognized shall his magnificence Ss 
Become hereafter, that his enemies 
Will not have power to keep mute tongues about it. 

On him rely, and on his benefits ; 

By him shall many people be transformed, 
Changing condition rich and mendicant ; 

And written in thy mind thou hence shalt bear 
Of him, but shalt not say it”—and things said he 
Incredible to those who shall be present. 

Then added : ‘Son, these are the commentaries 
On what was sail to thee ; behold the snares 
That are concealed behind few revolutions ; 

Yet would I not thy neighbours thou shouldst envy, 

Because thy life into the future reaches 
Beyond the punishment of their perfidies.” 

When by its silence showed that sainted soul 09 
That it had finished putting in the woof 
Into that web which I had given it warped, 

Began I, even as he who yearneth after, 

Being in doubt, some counsel from a person 
Who seeth, and upuightly wills, and loves: 14 

*“ Well see I, father mine, how spurreth on 
The time towards me such a blow to deal me 
As heaviest is to him who most gives way. 

Therefore with foresight it is well I arm me, 

That, if the dearest place be taken from me, 110 
I may not lose the others by my songs. 
Down through the world of infinite bitterness, 
And o’er the mountain, from whose beauteous summit 
The eyes of my own Lady lifted me, 


And afterward through heaven from light to light, ig 


I have learned that which, if I tell again, 

Will be a savour of strong herbs to many. 
And if I am a timid friend to truth, 

I fear lest I may lose my life with those 

Who will hereafter call this time the olden,” 
The light in which was smiling my own treasure 

Which there I had discovered, flashed at first 

As in the sunshine doth a golden mirror ; 
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Then made reply: “ A conscience overcast 

Or with its own or with another’s shame, 

Will taste forsooth the tartness of thy word , 
Dut ne’ertheless, all falsehood laid aside, 

Make manifest thy vision utterly, 

And let them scratch wherever is the itch ; 
For if thine utterance shall offensive be 

At the first taste, a vita®nutriment 

’T will leave thereafter, when it is digested. 
This cry of thine shall do as doth the wind, 

Which smiteth most the most exalted summits, 

And that 1s no slight argument of honour. 
Therefore are shown to thee within these wheel, 

Upon the mount and in the dolorous valley, 

Only the souls that unto fame are known ; 
Because the spirit of the hearer rests not, 

Nor doth confirm its faith by an example 

Which has the root of it unknown and hidden, 
Or other reason that is not apparent.” 
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Now was alone rejoicing in its word 

That soul beatified, and I was tasting 

My own, the bitter tempering with the sweet, 
And the Lady who to God was leading me 

Said: “ Change thy thought ; consider that I am 

Near unto Him who every wrong disburdens.” 
Unto the loving accen.s of my comfort 

I turned me round, and then what love I saw 

Within those holy eyes I here rehinguish ; 


Not only that my language I distrust, 


But that my mind cannot return so far 
Above itself, unless another guide it. 
Thus much upon that point can I repeat, 
That, her again beholding, my affection 
From every other longing was released. 
While the eternal pleasure, which direct 
Rayed upon Beatrice, from her fair face 
r, Contented me with its reflected aspect, 
"Conquering me with the radiance of a smile, 
She said to me, “ Turn thee about and listen : 
Not in mine eyes alone is Paradise.” 
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Even as sometimes here do we behold 
The affection in the look, if it be such 
‘That all the soul is wrapt away by it, 
So, by the flaming of the effulgence holy a 
To which I turned, I recognized therein 
The wish of speaking to me somewhat farther. 
And it began: “In this fifth resting-place 
Upon the tree that liveth by its summit, 
And aye bears fruit, and never loses leat, 0 
Are blessed spirits thaf below, ere yet 
‘They came to Heaven, were of such great renown 
That every Muse therewith would affluent be. 
TherdYore look thou upon the cross’s horns ; 
He whom I now shall name will there enact 33 
What doth within a cloud its own swift fire.” 
I saw athwart the Cross a splendour drawn : 
By naming Joshua, (even as he did it,) 
Nor noted I the word before the deed ; 
And at the name of the great Maccabee rm 
I saw another move itself revolving, 
And gladness was the whip unto that top. 
Likewise for Charlemagne and for Orlando, 
Two of them my regard attentive followed 
As followeth the eye its falcon flying. +3 
William thereafterward, and Renouard, 
And the Duke Godfrey, did attract my sight 
Along upon that Cross, and Robert Guiscard. 
Then, moved and mingled with the other lights, 
‘The soul that had addressed me showed how great go 
An artist ‘twas among the heavenly singers. 
To my nght side I turned myself around, 
My duty to behold in Beatrice 
Either by words or gesture signified ; 
Aud so translucent I beheld her eyes, 93 
So full of pleasure, that her countenance 
Surpassed its other and its latest wont. 
And as, by feeling greater delectation, 
A man in doing good from day to day 
Becomes aware his virtue is increasing, to 
So I became aware that my gyration 
With heaven together had increased its arc, 
That miracle beholding more adorned. 
Ai. such as ig the change, in little lapse 
Of time, it»@ pale woman, when her face te 
Is from the load of bashfulness unladen, 
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Such was it in mine eyes, when I had turned, 
Caused by the whiteness of the temperate star, 
The sixth, which to itself had gathered me. 
Within that Jovial torch did I behold 
The sparkling of the love which was therein 
Delineate our language to mine eyes. 
And even as birds uprisen from the shore, 
As in congratulation o’er their food, 
Make squadrons of themselves, now round, now long, 
So from within those lights the holy creatures 
Sang flying to and fro, and in their figures 
Made of themselves now D, now I, now L. ® » 
First singing they to their own music moved ; 
, Then one becoming of these characters, 
A little while they rested and were silent. 
O divine Pegasea, thou who genius 
Dost glorious make, and render it long-lived, 
And this through thee the cities and the kingdoms, 
Iilume me with thyself, that I may bring 
Their figures out as 1 have them conceived ! 
Apparent be thy power in these brief verses! 
Themselves then they displayed in five times seven 
Vowels and consonants ; and 1 observed 
The parts as they seemed spoken unto me. 
Diligite justitiam, these were 
First verb and noun of all that was depicted ; 
Qut judicatis terram were the last. 
Thereafter in the M of the fifth word 
Remained they so arranged, that Jupiter 
Seemed to be silver there with gold inlaid. 
And other lights I ¢aw descend where was 
The summit of the M, and pause there singing 
The good, I think, that draws them to itself. ° 
Then, as in stnking upon burning logs 
Upward there fly innumerable sparks, 
Whence fools are wont to look for auguries, 
More than a thousand lights seemed thence to rise, 
And to ascend, some more, and others less, 
Even as the Sun that lights them had allotted ; 
And, each one being quiet in its place, 
The head and neck beheld I of an eagle 
Delineated by that inlaid fire. 


- He who there paints has none to be his guide; 


But Himself guides ; and is from Him remembererl 
That virtue which is form unto the nest. 
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‘The other beatitude, that contented seemed 
At first to bloom a lily on the M, 
By a slight motion followed out the imprint. 
© gentle star! what and how many gems ng 
Did demonstrate to me, that all our justice 
Effect is of that heaven which thou ingemmest ! 
Wherefore I pray the Mind, in which begin 
Thy motion and thy virtue, to regard 
Whence comes the smoke that vitiates thy rays ; 1m 
So that a second time it now be wroth 
With buying and with selling in the temple 
Vehuse walls were built with signs and martyrdoms ' 
O soldiery of heaven, whom I contemplate, 
Implore for those who are upon the earth as 
All gone astray after the bad example ! 
Once ’twas the custom to make war with swords ; 
But now ’tis made by taking here and there . 
The bread the pitying Father shuts from none. 
Yet thou, who writest but to cancel, think ‘fa 
That Peter and that Paul, who for this vineyard 
Which thou art spoiling died, are still alive ! 
Well canst thou say: “So steadfast my desire 
Is unto him who willed to live alone, 
And for a dance was Jed to martyrdom, ms 
That I know not the Fisherman nor Paul.” 
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APPEARED before me with its wings outspread 
The beautiful image that in sweet fruition 
. Made jubilant the interwoven souls ; 
Appeared a little ruby each, wherein 
Ray of the sun was burning so enkindled 5 
That each into mine eyes refracted it. 
And what it now behoves me to retrace 
Nor voice has e’er reported, nor ink written, 
Nor was by fantasy e'er comprehended ; 
For speak I saw, and Ikewise heard, the beak, 10 
And utter with its voice both / and Afy, 
When in conception it was We and Our. 
And it began: “ Being just and merciful 
Am I exalted here unto that glory 
Which cannot be exceeded by desire ; x. 
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And upon earth I left my memory 
Such, that the evil-minded people there 
Commend it, but continue not the story.” 
So doth a single heat from many embers 
Make itself felt, even as from many loves 
Issued a single sound from out that image. 
Whence I thereafter: ‘‘O perpetual flowers 
Of the eternal joy, that only one 
Make me perceive your odours manifold, 
Exhaling, break within me the great fast 
Which a long season has in hunger held me, 
-Not finding for it any food on earth. ® » 
Well do I know, that if in heaven its mirror 
Justice Divine another realm doth make, 
Yours apprehends it not through any veil. * 
You know how I attentively address me 
To listen ; and you know what is the doubt 
That is in me so very old a fast.” 
Even as a falcon, issuing from his hood, 
Doth move his head, and with his wings applaud him, 
Showing desire, and making himself fine, 
Saw I become that standard, which of lauds 
Was interwoven of the grace divine, 
With such songs as he knows who there rejoices. 
Then it began: “ He who a compass turned 
On the world’s outer verge, and who within it 
Devised so much occult and manifest, 
Could not the impress of his power so make 
On all the universe, as that his Word 
Should not remain in infinite excess. 
«ind this makes certain that the first proud being, 
Who was the paragon of every creature, 
By not awaiting light fell immature. ° 
And hence appears it, that each minor nature 
Is scant receptacle unto that good 
Which has no end, and by itself 1s measured. 
In consequence our vision, which perforce 
Must be some ray of that intelligence 
With which all things whatever are replete, 
Cannot in its own nature be so potent, 
That it shall not its origin discern 
Far beyond that which is apparent to it. 
Therefore into the justice sempiternal 
The power of vision that your world receives, 
As eye into the ocean, penetrates ; 
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Which, though it see the bottom near the shore, 
Upon the deep perceives it not, and yet 
’Tis there, but it is hidden by the depth. 
Thcre is no light but comes from the serene 
That never is o’ercast, nay, it is darkness 
Or shadow of the flesh, or else its poison. 
Amply to thee is opened now the, cavern 
Which has concealed from thee the living justice 
Of which thou mad'st such frequent questioning. 
For saidst thou: ‘Born a man ts on the shore 
Of Indus, and is none who there can speak 


Of €arist, nor who can read, nor who can write; - 


And all his inclinations and his actions 
Are good, so far as human reason sees, 
Without a sin in life or in discourse : 
He dieth unbaptised and without faith ; 
Where is this justice that condemneth him ? 
Where is his fault, if he do not believe ?’ 
Now who art thou, that on the bench wouldst sit 
In judgment at a thousand miles away, 
With the short vision of a single span ? 
Truly to him who with me subtilizes, 
If so the Scripture were not over you, 
For doubting there were marvellous occasion. 
O animals terrene, O stolid minds, 
The primal will, that in itself is good, 
Ne’er from itself, the Good Supreme, has moved. 
So much: is just as is accordant with it ; 
No good created draws it to itself, 
But it, by raying forth, occasions that.” 
Even as above her nest goes circling round 
The stork when she has fed her little ones, 
.And he who has been fed looks up at her, 
So lifted I my brows, and even such 
Became the blessed inage, which its wings 
Was moving, by so many counsels urged. ~ 
Circling around it sang, and sail: “ As are 
My notes to thee, who dost not comprehend tl em, 
Such is the eternal judgment to you mortals.” 
Those lucent splendours of the Holy Spirit 
Grew quiet then, but still within the standard 
That made the Romans reverend to the world 
{t recommenced: “ Unto this kingdom never 
Ascended one who had not faith in Christ, 
Before or since he to the tree was nailed. 
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But look thou, many crying are, ‘ Christ, Christ !’ 
Who at the judgment shall be far less near 
To him than some shall be who knew not Chnist. 
Such Christians shall the Ethiop condemn, 
When the two companies shall be divided, 
The one for ever rich, the other poor. 
What to your kings may not the Persians say, 
When they that volime opened shall behoid 
In which are written down all their dispraises ¢ 
‘| here shall be seen, among the deeds of Albert, 
That which ere long shall set the pen in motion, 
For which the realm of Prague shall be deserted. 
There shall be seen the woe that on the Seine 
He brings by falsifying of the coin, 
Who by the blow of a wild boar shall die. 
‘Lhere shall be seen the pride that causes thirst, 
Which makes the Scot and Englishman so mad 
That they within their boundaries cannot rest ; 
Be seen the luxury and effeminate life 
Of him of Spain, and the Bohemian, 
Who valour never knew and never wished ; 
Be seen the Cripple of Jerusalem, 
His goodness represented by an I, 
While the reverse an M shall represent ; 
Be seen the avarice and poltroonery 
Of him who guards the Island of the Fire, 
Wherein Anchises finished his long life ; 
And to declare how pitiful he is 
Shall be his record in contracted letters 
Which shall make note of much in hittle space. 
And shall appear to each one the foul deeds 
Of uncle and of brother who a nation 
So famous have dishonoured, and two crowns. 
And he of Portugal and he of Norway 
Shall there be known, and he of Rascia too, 
Who saw in evil hour the coin of Venice. 
O happy Hungary, if she let herself 
Be wronged no farther! and Navarre the happy, 
If with the hills that gird her she be armed ! 
And each one may believe that now, as hansel 
Thereof, do Nicosia and Famagosta 
Lament and rage because of their own beast, 
Who from the others’ flank departeth not.” 
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WHEN he who all the world illuminates 
Qut of our hemisphere so far descends 
That on all sides the daylight is consumed, 
The heaven, that erst by him alone was kindled, 
Doth suddenly reveal itself again 
By many lights, wherein is one resplendent. 
And came into my mind this act of heaven, 
When the ensign of the world and of its leaders 
Had sikent in the blessed beak become; 
Because those living luminaries all, 
By far more luminous. did songs begin 
Lapsing and falling from my memory. 
© gentle Love, that with a smile dost cloak thee, 
How ardent in those sparks didst thou appear, 
That had the breath alone of holy thoughts : 
After the precious and pellucid crystals, 
With which begemmed the Sixth light I beheld, 
Silence imposed on the angelic hells, 
I seemed to hear the murmuring of a river 
That clear descendeth down from rock to rock, 
Showing the affluence of its mountain-top. 
And a» the sound upon the cithern’s neck 
Taketh its form, and as upon the vent 
Of rustic pipe the wind that enters it, 
Even thus, relieved from the delay of waiting, 
That murmuring of the eagle mounted up 
Along its neck, as if it had been hollow. 
There it became a voice, and issued thence 
From out its beak, in such a form of words 
As the heart waited for wherein I wrote them. 
“ The part in me which sees and bears the sun 
In mortal eagles,” it began to me, 
“ Now fixedly must needs be looked upon , 
For of the fires of which I make my figure, 
Those whence the eye doth sparkle in my head 
Of all their orders the supremest are. 
He who is shining in the midst as pupil 
Was pnce the singer of the Holy Spirit, 
Who bore the ark from city unto city ; 
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Now knoweth he the merit of his song, 

In so far as effect of his own counsel, 
By the reward which is commensurate. 

Of five, that make a circle for my brow, 

He that approacheth nearest to my beak 
Did the poor widow for her son console ; 

Now knoweth he how dearly it doth cost 
Not following Christ,’ by the experience 
Of this sweet life and of its opposite. 

He who comes next in the circumference 
Of which I speak, upon its highest arc, 
Did death postpone by penitence sincere ; 

Now knoweth he that the eternal judgment 
Suffers no change, albeit worthy praycr 
Maketh below to-morrow of to-day. 

The next who follows, with the laws and me, 
Under the good intent that bore bad fruit 
Became a Greek by ceding to the pastor ; 

Now knoweth he how all the ill deduced 
From his good action is not harmful to hin, 
Although the world thereby may be destroyed. 

And he, whom in the downward arc thou seest, 
Guglielmo was, whom the same land deplores 
‘That weepeth Charles and Frederick yet alive ; 

Now knoweth he how heaven enamoured is 
Withsa just king ; and in the outward show 
Of his effulgence he reveals it still. 

Who would believe, down in the errant world, 

That e’er the Trojan Ripheus in this round 
Could be the fifth one of the holy lights ? 

Now knoweth he enough of what the world 
Has not the power to see of grace divine, 
Although his sight may not discern the bottom.” 

Like as a lark that in the air expatiates, . 
First singing and then silent with content 
Of the last sweetness that doth satisfy her, 

Such seemed to me the image of the imprint 
Of the eternal pleasure, by whose will 
Doth everything become the thing it is, 

ind notwithstanding to my doubt I was 
As glass is to the colour that invests it, 
‘To wait the time in silence it endured not, 

But forth from out my mouth, “ What things are these ?” 
Extorted with the force of its own weight ; 
Whereat I saw great joy of coruscation. 
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Thereafterward with eve still more enkindled 
The blessed standard made to me reply, 

‘lo keep me not in wonderment suspended : 

“‘T see that thou believest in these things 
Because I say them, but thou seest not how ; 
So that, although believed in, they are hidden. 

Thou doest as he doth who a thing by name 
Well apprehendeth, but its quiddity 
Cannot perceive, unless another show it. 

Regnum celorum saftereth violence 
From fervent love, and from that living hope 
That overcometh the Divine vohtion ; 

Not in the guise that man o’ercometh man, 

But conquers it because it will be conquered. 
And conquered conquers by benignity. 

The first hfe of the eyebrow and the fifth 
Cause thee astonishment, because with them 
Thou seest the region of the angels painted. 

They passed not from their bodies, as thou thinkest, 
Gentiles, but Christians in the steadfast faith 
Of feet that were to suffer and had suffered. 

For one from Hell, where no one e’er turns back 
Unto good will, returned unto his bones, 

And that of living hope was the reward,— 

Of living hope, that placed its efficacy 
In prayers to God made to resuscitate him, 
So that ’twere possible to move his will. 

The glorious soul concerning which I speak, 
Returning to the flesh, where brief its stay, 
Believed in Him who had the power to aid it ; 

And, in believing, kindled to such fire 
Of genuine love, that at the second death 
Worthy it was to come unto this joy. 

The other one, through grace, that from so deep 
A fountain wells that never hath the eye 
Of any creature reached its primal wave, 

Set all bis love below on righteousness ; 

Wherefore from grace to grace did God unclose 
His eye to our redemption yet to be, 

Whence he believed therein, and suffered not 
From that day forth the stench of paganism, 
And he reproved therefor the folk perverse. 

Those Maidens three, whom at the right-hand wheel 
Thou didst behold, were unto him for baptism 
More than a thousand years before baptizing. 
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O thou predestination, how remote 
Thy root is from the aspect of all those 
Who the First Cause do not behold entire ! 
And you, O mortals ! hold yourselves restrained 
In judging ; for ourselves, who look on God, 
We do not know as yet all the elect ; 
And sweet to us is such a deprivation, 
Because our good in this good 1s made perfect, 
‘That whatsoe’er God wills, we also will.” 
After this manner by that shape divine, 
To make clear in me my short-sightedness, 
Was given to me a pleasant medicine ; 
And as good singer a good lutanist 
Accompanies with vibrations of the chords, 
Whereby more pleasantness the song acquires, 
So, while it spake, do I remember me 
That I beheld both of those blessed lights, 
Even as the winking of the eyes concords, 
Moving unto the words their little flames, 


CANTO XXII. 


ALREADY on my Lady’s face mine eyes 
Again were fastened, and with these my mind, 
And from all other purpose was withdrawn ; 
And she smiled not; but “ If I were to smile,” 
She unto me began, “thou wouldst become 
Like Semele, when she was turned to ashes. 
Because my beauty, that along the stairs 
Of the eternal palace more enkindles, 
As thou hast seen, the farther we ascend, 
If it were tempered not, 1s so resplendent 
That all thy mortal power in its eftulgence 
Would seem a leaflet that the thunder crushcs. 
We are uplifted to the seventh splendour, 
That underneath the burning Lion’s breast 
Now radiates downward mingled with his power, 
Fix in direction of thine eyes the mind, 
And make of them a mirror for the figure 
That in this mirror shall appear to thee.” 
He who could know what was the pasturage 
My sight had in that blessed countenance, 
When I transferred me to another care. 
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Would recognize how grateful was to me 
Obedience unto my celestial escort, 
By counterpoising one side with the other. 
Within the crystal which, around the world 
Revolving, bears the name of its dear leader, 
Under whom every wickedness lay dead, 
Coloured like gold, on which the sunshine gleams, 
A stairway I beheld to such a height 
Uplifted, that mine eye pursued it not. 
Likewise beheld I down the steps descending 
So many splendours, that I thought each light 
‘That wn the heaven appears was there diffused. 
And as accordant with their natural custom 
The rooks together at the break of day 
Bestir themselves to warm their feathers cold ; 
Then some of them fly off without return, 
Others come back to where they started from, 
And others, wheeling round, still keep at home ; 
Such fashion it appeared to me was there 
Within the sparkling that together came, 
As soon as on a certain step it struck, 
And that which nearest unto us remained 
Became so clear, that in my thought I said, 
“Well I perceive the love thou showest me ; 
But she, from whom I wait the how and when 
« Of speech and silence, standeth still; whence I 
Against desire do well if I ask not.” 
She thereupon, who saw my silentness 
In the sight of Him who seeth everything, 
Said unto me, “ Let loose thy warm desire.” 
And I began: “Nomentofmyown  , 
Renders me worthy of response from thee ; 
_ But for her sake who granteth me the asking, 
Thou blessed hfe that dost remain « onrealed 
In thy beatitude, make known to me 
The cause which draweth thee so near my side; 
And tell me why is silent in this wheel 
The dulcet symphony of Paradise, 


That through the rest below sounds so devoutly.” 


“ Thou hast thy hearing mortal as thy sight,” 
It answer made to me; “they sing not here, 
For the same cause that Beatrice has nat smiled. 
Thus far adown the holy stairway’s steps 
Have I descended but to give thee welcome 
With words, and with the light that mantles me ; 
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Nor did more love cause me to be more ready, 
For love as much and more up there is burning, 
As doth the flaming manifest to thee. 

But the high charity, that makes us servants 
Prompt to the counsel which controls the world, 
Allotteth here, even as thou dost observe.” 

“T see full well,” said I,,“‘O sacred lamp! 

How love unfettered in this court sufficeth 
To follow the eternal Providence ; 

But this is what seems hard for me to see, 
Wherefore predestinate wast thou alone 
Unto this office from among thy consorts."» + 

No sooner had I come to the last word, 

Than of its middle made the hght a centre, 
Whirling itself about lke a swift millstone. 
Then answer made the love that was therein: 
“On me directed is a light divine, 
Piercing through this in which I am embosomed, 

Of which the virtue with my sight conjoined 
Lifts me above myself so far, I see 
The supreme essence from which this is drawn. 

Hf[ence comes the joyfulness with which I flame, 
For to my sight, as far as it is clear, 

‘The clearness of the flame I equal make. 

But that soul in the heaven which is most pure, 
That seraph which his eye on God most fixes, 
Could this demand of thine not satisfy ; 

Because so deeply sinks in the abyss 
Of the eternal statute what thou askest, 

From all created sight it 1s cut off. 

And to the mortal world, when thou returnest, 

This carry back, that it may not presume 
Longer tow’rd such a goal to move its feet. 

The mind, that shineth here, on earth doth smoke ; 

From this observe how can it do below 


That which it cannot though the heaven assume it?” 


Such limit did its words prescribe to me, 
The question I relinquished, and restricted 
Myself to ask it humbly who it was. 
“ Between two shores of Italy rise cliffs, 
And not far distant from thy native place, 
So high, the thunders far below them sound, 
And form a ridge that Catria is called, 
"Neath which is consecrate a hermitage 
Wont to be dedicate to worship only.” 
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Thus unto me the third speech recommenced, 
-And then, continuing, it said: “ Therein 
Unto God’s service I became so steadfast, 

That feeding only on the juice of olives 
Lightly I passed away the heats and frosts, 
Contented in my thoughts contemplative. 
That cloister used to render to these heavens 
Abundantly, and now is empty grown, 
So that perforce it soon must be revealed. 
Tin that place was Peter Damiano , 
And Peter the Sinner was I in the house 
Of Quy,,Lady on the Adriatic shore. 
Little of mortal life remained to me, 
When I was called and dragged forth to the hot 
Which shifteth evermore from bad to worse. 
Came Cephas, and the mighty Vessel came 
Of the Holy Spirit, meagre and barefooted, 
Taking the food of any hostelry. 
Now some one to support them on each side 
The modern shepherds need, and some to lead them, 
So heavy are they, and to hold their trains. 
They cover up their palfreys with their cloaks, 
So that two beasts go underneath one skin ; 
O Patience, that dost tolerate so much!” 
At this voice saw I many little flames 
From step to step descending and revolving, 
And every revolution made them fairer. 
Round alout this one came they and stood still, 
And a cry uttered of so loud a sound, 
It here could find no parallel, nor I 
Distinguished it, the thunder so o’ercame me. 


CANTO XXIL 


OrrkisseD with stupor, I unto my guide 
Turned like a little child who always runs 
For refuge there where he confideth most ; 

And she, even as a mother who straightway 
Gives comfort to her pale and breathless boy 

__ With voice whose wont it is to reassure him, 

S..1J to me: “ Knowest thou not thou art in heaven, 
And knowest thou not that heaven is holy all, 
And what is done here cometh from gon! zeal ? 
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After what wise the singing would have changed thee 1 
And I by smiling, thou canst now imagine, 
Since that the cry has startled thee so much, 
In which if thou hadst understood its prayers 
Already would be known to thee the vengeance 
Which thou shalt look upon before thou diest. t 
The sword above here smiteth not in haste 
Nor tardily, howe’er it seem to him 
Who fearing or desiring waits for it. 
3ut turn thee round towards the others now, 
For very illustrious spirits shalt thou see, to 
If thou thy sight directest as I say.” » 9 
a\s it seemed good to her mine eyes I turned, 
And saw a hundred spherules that together 
With mutual rays each other more embellishtd. 
I stood as one who in himself represses ag 
The point of his desire, and ventures not 
To question, he so feareth the too much. 
And now the largest and most luculent 
Among those pearls came forward, that it might 
Make my desire concerning it content. - 
Within it then I heard: “ If thou couldst see 
Even as myself the charity that burns 
Among us, thy conceits would be expressed ; 
Hut, that by waiting thou mayst not come late 
To the high end, I will make answer even %S 
Unto the thought of which thou art so chary. 
That mountain on whose slope Cassino stands 
Was frequented of old upon its summit 
By a deluded folk and ill-disposed ; 
And I am he who first up thither bore 4c 
The name of Him who brought upon the earth 
The truth that so much sublimateth us. ° 
And such abundant grace upon me shone 
That all the neighbouring towns I drew away 
From the impious worship that seduced the world 43 
These other fires, each one of them, were men 
Contemplative, enkindled by that heat 
Which maketh holy flowers and fruits spring up. 
Here is Macarius, here is Romualdus, 
Here are my brethren, who within the cloisters se 
Their footsteps stayed and kept a steadfast heart.” 
And I to him: “ The affection which thou showest 
Speaking with me, and the good countenance 
Which I behold and note in all your ardours, 
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In me have so my confidence dilated 43 
As the sun doth the rose, when it becomes 
, As far unfolded as it hath the power. 
Therefore I pray, and thou assure me, father, 
If I may so much grace receive, that I 
May thee behold with countenance unveiled.” 60 
He thereupon : “ Brother, thy high desire ‘ 
In the remotest sphere shall be fulfilled, 
Where are fulfilled all others and my own. 
There perfect is, and ripened, and complete, 
Every desire ; within that one alone ‘ 
Isszvery part where it has always been ; 
For it is not in space, nor turns on poles, 
And unto it our stairway reaches up, 
When€e thus from out thy sight it steals away, 
Up to that height the Patnarch Jacob saw it 7 
Extending its supernal part, what time 
So thronged with angels it appeared to him. 
But to ascend it now no one uplifts 
His feet from off the earth, and now my Rule 
Below remaineth for mere waste of paper. 75 
The walls that used of old to be an Abbey 
Are changed to dens of robbers, and the cow]s 
Are sacks filled full of miserable flour. 
But heavy usury ts not taken up 
Sv much against God's pleasure as that fruit Bo 
Which maketh so insane the heart of monks ; 
For whatsoever hath the Church in keeping 
Is for the folk that ask it in God’s name, 
Not for one’s kindred or for somcsning Worse. 
The flesh of mortals is so very soft, ts 
That good beginnings down below silfhee not 
. From springing of the oak to bearing acorns. 
Peter began with neither gold nor silver, 
And I with ornson and abstinence, 
And Francis with humility his convent. 9 
And if thou lookest at each one’s beginning, 
And then regardest whither he has run, 
Thou shalt behold the white changed into brown. 
In verity the Jordan backward turned, 
And the sea’s fleeing, when God willed were more 
A wonder to behold, than succour here,” 
Thus unto me he said ; and then withdrew 
To his own band, "and the band closed together ; 
Then like a whirlwind all was upward rapt. 
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The gentle Lady urged me on behind them 
Up o’er that stairway by a single sign, 
So did her virtue overcome my nature ; 
Nor here below, where one goes up and down 
By natural law, was motion e’er so swift 
That it could be compared unto my wing. 
Reader, as I may unto that devout 
Triumph return, on ‘whose account I often 
For my transgressions weep and beat my breast,— 
‘Lhou hadst not thrust thy finger in the fire 
And diawn it out again, before I saw 
The sign that follows ‘Taurus, and was in if) 5 
O glorious stars, O light impiegnated 
With mighty virtue, from which I acknowledge 
All of my genius, whatsoe’er it be, , 
With you was born, and hid himself with you, 
He who 1s father of all mortal life, 
When first I tasted of the Tuscan air ; 
And then when grace was freely given to me 
To enter the high wheel which turns you round, 
Your region was allotted unto me. 
To you devoutly at this hour my soul 
Is sighing, that it virtue may acquire 
For the stern pass that draws it to itself. 
“Thou art so near unto the last salvation,” 
Thus Beatrice began, “ thou oughtest now 
To have thine eyes unclouded and acute ; 
And therefore, ere thou enter further in, 
Look down once more, and see how vast a world 
Thou hast already put beneath thy feet ; 
So that thy heart, as jocund as it may, 
Present itself to the tnumphant throng 
‘Phat comes rejoicing through this rounded ether.” 
I with my sight returned through one and all 
The sevenfold spheres, and I beheld this globe 
Such that I smiled at its ignoble semblance ; 
And that opinion I approve as best 
Which doth account it least ; and he who thinks 
Of something else may truly ‘De called just. 
I suw the daughter of Latona shining 
Without that shadow, which to me was cause 
That once I had believed her rare and dense. 
The aspect of thy son, Hyperion, 
Here I sustained, ad saw how move themselves 
Around and near him Maia and Dione. 
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Thence there appeared the temperateness of Jove 149 
’Twixt son and father, and to me was clear 
The change that of their whereabout they make; 
And all the seven made manifest to me 
How great they are, and eke how swift they are, 
And how they are in distant habitations. 1ge 
The threshing-floor that maketh us so proud, 
To me revolving with the eternal Twins, 
Was all apparent made from hill to harbour ! 
Then to the beauteous eyes mine eyes I turned. 


CANTO XXIII. 
EveEN as a bird, ’mid the beloved leaves, 
Quiet upon the nest of her sweet brood 
Throughout the night, that hideth all things from us, 
Who, that she may behold their lonyed-for looks 
And find the food wherewith to nourish them, s 
In which, to her, grave labours grateful are, 
Anticipates the time on open spray 
-And with an ardent longing waits the sun, 
Gazing intent as soon as breaks the dawn: 
Even thus my Lady standing was, erect i 
And vigilant, turned round towards the zone 
Underneath which the sun displays less haste ; 
So that beholding her distraught and wistful, 
Such I became as he is who desiring 
For something yearns, and hoping is appeased. | 
But brief the space from one When to the other ; 
Of my awaiting, say I, and the seeing 
The welkin grow resplendent more and more. 
And Beatrice exclaimed: ‘‘ Behold the hosts 
Of Christ’s triumphal march, and all the fruit ss 
Harvested by the-rolling of these spheres ‘” 
It seemed to me her face was all aflame ; 
And eyes she had so full of ecstasy 
That I must needs pass on without describing. 
As when in nights serene of the full moon 1 
Smiles Trivia among the nymphs eternal 
Who paint the firmament through all its gulfs, 
Saw J, above the myriads of lamps, 
A Sun that one and all of thém enkindled, 


, E’en as our own doth the supernal sights, 8 
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And through the living light transparent shone 
The lucent substance so intensely clear 
Into my sight, that I sustained it not. 

) Beatrice, thou gentle guide and dear! 

To me she said: ‘“ What overmasters thee 
A virtue is from which naught shields itself. 
There are the wisdom and the omnipotence 


That oped the thoroughfares 'twixt heaven and earth, 


For which there erst had been so long a yearning.” 
As fire from out a cloud unlocks itself, 
Dilating so it finds not room therein, 
And down, against its nature, falls to earth, » , 
So did my mind, among those aliments 
Becoming larger, issue from itself, 
And that which it became cannot remembe:. 
** Open thine eyes, and look at what I am: 
Thou hast beheld such things, that strong enough 
Hast thou become to tolerate my smile.” 
I was as one who still retains the feeling 
Of a forgotten vision, and endeavours 
In vain to bring it back into his mind, 
When I this invitation heard, deserving 
Of so much gratitude, it never fades 
Out of the book that chronicles the past. 
Jf at this moment sounded all the tongues 
That Polyhymnia and her sisters made 
Most lubrical with their delicious milk, 
To aid me, to a thousandth of the truth 
It would not reach, singing the holy smile 
And how the holy aspect it illumed. 
and therefore, representing Paradise, 
‘The sacred poem must perforce leap over, 
Fven as a man who finds his way cut off ; 
But whoso thinketh of the ponderous theme, 
And of the mortal shoulder laden with it. 
Should blame it not, 1f under this it tremble. 
It is no passage for a little boat 
This which goes cleaving the audacious prow, 
Nor for a pilot who would spare himself. 
“Why doth my face so much enamour thee, 
That to the garden fair thou turnest not, 
Which under the rays of Christ is blossonmying ? 
‘There is the Rose in which the Word Divine 
Became incarnate ; there the lilies are 
By whose perfume the good way was discovered.” 
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Thus Beatrice ; and I, who to her counsels 
Was wholly ready, once again betook me 
Unto the battle of the feeble brows. 
As in the sunshine, that unsullied streams 
Through fractured cloud, ere now a meadow of flowers 
Mine eyes with shadow covered o’er have seen, 
So troops of splendours manifold I saw 
Ijlumined from above, with burning rays, 
Beholding not the source of the effulgence. 
O power benignant that dost so imprint them ! 
Thou didst exalt thyself to give more scope 
‘Qhere to mine eyes, that were not strong enough. 
The name of that fair flower I e’er invoke 
Morning and evening utterly enthralled 
My soul to gaze upon the greater fire. 
And when in both mine eyes depicted were 
The glory and greatness of the living star 
Which there excelleth, as it here excelled, 
.  Athwart the heavens a little torch descended 
Formed in a circle like a coronal, 
And cinctured it, and whirled itself about it 
Whatever melody most sweetly soundeth 
On earth, and to itself most draws the soul, 
Would seem a cloud that, rent asunder, thunders, 
‘Compared unto the sounding of that lyre 
Wherewith was crowned the sapphire beautiful, 
Which gives the clearest heaven its sapphire huc. 
“Tam Angelic Love, that circle round 
The joy sublime which breathes from out the woinh 
That was the hostelry of our Desire ; 
And J shall circle, Lady of Heaven, while 
Thou followest thy Son, and mak’st diviner 
The sphere supreme, because thou enterest there.” 
Thus did the circulated melody 
Seal itself up; and all the other lignts 
Were making to resound the name of Mary, 
The regal mantle of the volumes all 
Of that world, which most fervid is and living 
With breath of God and with his works and ways 
Extended over us its inner border, 
So very distant, that the semblance of it 
There where I was not yet appeared to me. 
Vherefore mine eyes did not possess the power 
. Of following the incoronated flame, 
Which mounted upward near to its own seed. 
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And as a little child, that towards its mother 
Stretches its arms, when it the milk has taken, 
Through impulse kindled into outward flame, 

Each of those gleams of whiteness upward reached 
So with its summit, that the deep affection 
They had for Mary was revealed to me. 

Thereafter they remained there in my sight, 
Regina celi singing with such swectness, 

That ne’er from me has the delight departed. 

QO, what exuberance is garnered up 
Within those richest coffers, which had Leen 
Good husbandmen for sowing here below! 

There they enjoy and live upon the treasure 
Which was acquired while weeping in the exile 
Of Babylon, wherein the gold was left. 

There triumpheth, beneath the exalted Son 
Of God and Mary, in his victory, 

Both with the ancient council and the new, 

He who doth keep the keys of such a glory. 


CANTO XXIV. 


“QO company elect to the great supper 
Of the Lamb benedight, who feedeth you 
So that for ever full is your desire, 
If by the grace of God this man foretaste 
Something of that which falleth from your table, 
Or ever death prescribe to him the time, 
Direct your mind to his immense desire, 
And him somewhat bedew ; ye drinking are 
For ever at the fount whence comes his thought.” 
lhus Beatrice ; and those souls beatified 
Transformed themselves to spheres on steadfast poles, 
Flaming intensely in the guise of comets. 
And as the wheels in works of horologes 
Revolve so that the first to the beholder 
Motionless seems, and the last one to fly, 
So in like manner did those carols, dancing 
In different measure, of their affluence 
Give me the gauge, as they were swift or slow. 
From that one which I noted of most beauty 
Beheld I issue forth a fire so happy 
That none it left there of a greater brightness ; 
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And around Beatrice three several times 

It whirled itself with so divine a song, 

My fantasy repeats it not to me ; 
Therefore the pen skips, and I write it not, 

Since our imagination for such folds, 

Much more our speech, is of a tint too glaring. 
‘© holy sister mine, who us implorest 

With such devotion, by thine ardent love 


Thou dost unbind me from that beautiful sphere : ” 


Thereafter, having stopped, the blessed fire 
Unto my Lady did direct its breath, 
Which spake in fashion as I here have said. 
And she: “O light eterne of the great man 
To whom our Lord delivered up the keys 
He aarried down of this miraculous joy, 
This one examine on points light and grave, 
As good beseemeth thee, about the Faith 
By means of which thou on the sea didst walk. 
If he love well, and hope well, and believe, 
From thee ’tis hid not ; for thou hast thy sight 
There where depicted everything is seen. 
But since this kingdom has made citizens 
By means of the true Faith, to glorify it 
*Tis well he have the chance to speak thereof.” 
As baccalaureate arms himself, and speaks not 
Until the master doth propose the question, 
To argue it, and not to terminate It, 
So did I arm myself with every reason, 
While.she was speaking, that I might be ready 
For such a questioner and such profession. 
“Say, thou good Chnistian ; manifest thyself; 
What is the Faith?” Whereat I raised my brow 


Unto that ight wherefrom was this breathed forth. 


Then turned I round to Beatrice, and she. 
Prompt signals made to me that I should pour 
The water forth from my internal fountain. 

“ May grace, that suffers me to make confession,” 
Began I, “ to the great centurion, 

Cause my conceptions all to be explicit !" 

And I continued: “ As the truthfil pen,: 

Father, of thy dear brother wiote of it, 
Who put with thee Rome into the good way, 

Faith is the substance of the things we hope for, ° 
And evidence of those that are not seen ; 

Afd this appears to me its quiddity.” 
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Then heard I: ‘“ Very rightly thou perceivest, 
If well thou understandest why he placed it 
With substances and then with evidences.” 
And I thereafterward: “ The things profound, 
That here vouchsafe to me their apparition, 
Unto all eyes below are so concealed, 
That they exist there only ig belief, 
Upon the which is founded the high hope, 
And hence it takes the nature of a substance. 
And it behoveth us from this belief 
To reason without having other sight 
And hence it has the nafire of evidence.” ° # 
Then heard I: “ If whatever is acquired 
Below by doctrine were thus understood, 
No sophist’s subtlety would there find place.” 
Thus was breathed forth from that enkindled love ; 
Then added: “ Very well has been gone over 
Already of this coin the alloy and weight ; 
But tell me if thou hast it in thy purse?” 
And I: ‘“ Yes, both so shining and so round, 
That in its stamp there is no peradventure.” 
Thereafter issued from the light profound 
That there resplendent was: “ This precious jewel, 
Upon the which ts every virtue founded, 
Whence hadst thou it?” AndI: “ The large outpouring 
Of Holy Spirit, which has been diffused 
Upon the ancient parchments and the new, 
A syllogism is, which proved it to me 
With such acuteness, that, compared therewith, 
All demonstration seems to me obtuse.” 
And then ] heard: “The ancient and the new 
Postulates, that to thee are so conclusive, 
Why dost thou take them for the word divine?” 
And I: “ The proofs, which show the truth to me, 
Are the works subsequent, whereunto Nature 
Ne’er heated iron yet, nor anvil beat.” 
’Twas answered me: “Say, who assureth thee 
That those works ever were? the thing itself 
That must be proved, nought else to thee affirms it.' 
‘¢ Were the world to Christianity converted,” 
I said, *“‘ withouten miracles, this one 
Is such, the rest are not its hundredth part ; 
Because that poor and fasting thou didst enter 
Into the field to sow there the guod plant, 
Which was a vine and has become a thorn !” 
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This being finished, the high, holy Court 
Resounded through the spheres, “ One God we praise !” 
In melody that there above is chanted. 
And then that Baron, who from branch to branch, 
Examining, had thus conducted me, 
Till the extremest leaves we were approaching, 
Again began: “ The Grace that dallying 
Plays with thine intellect thy mouth has opened, 
Up to this point, as it should opened be, 
So that I do approve what forth emerged ; 
But now thou must express what thou believest, 
a.nG whence to thy belief it was presented.” 
“© holy father, spirit who beholdest 
What thou believedst so that thou o’ercamest, 
Towards the sepulchre, more youthful feet,” 
Began I, “ thou dost wish me in this place 
The form to manifest of my prompt belief, 
And likewise thou the cause thereof demandest. 
And I respond: In one God I believe, 
Sole and eterne, who moveth all the heavens 
With love and with desire, himself unmoved ; 
And of such faith not only have I proofs 
Physical and metaphysical, but gives theta 
Likewise the truth that from this place rains down 
Through Moses, through the Prophets and the Psalms, 
Through the Evangel, and through you, who wrote 
After the fiery Spirit sanctified you ; 
In Persons three eterne believe, and these 
One essence I believe, so one and trine 
They bear conjunction both with sunt and est. 
With the profound condition and divine 
Which now I touch upon, doth stamp my mind 
- Ofttimes the doctrine evangelical. 
This the beginning is, this is the spark 
Which afterwards dilates to vivid flame, 
And, like a star in heaven, is sparkling in me.” 
Even as a lord who hears what pleaseth him 
His servant straight embraces, gratulating 
For the good news as soon as he is silent ; 
SO, giving me its benediction, singing, 
Three times encircled me, when I was silent, 
The apostolic light, at whose command 
I spoken had, in speaking I so pleased him 
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CANTO XXV. 


Ir e’er it happen that the Poem Sacred, 
To which both heaven and earth have set their hand, 
So that it many a year hath made me lean, 
O’ercome the cruelty that bars me out 
From the fair sheepfold. where a lamb I slumbered, 
An enemy to the wolves that war upon it, 
With other voice forthwith, with other Heece 
Poet will I return, and at my font 
Baptismal will I take the laurel crown ; 
Because into the Faith that inaketh known 
All souls to God there entered 1, and then 
Peter for her sake thus my brow encircled. 
chereafterward towards us moved a light 
Out of that band whence issued the first-fruits 
Which of his vicars Christ behind him left, 
And then my Lady, full of ecstasy, 
Said unto me: “ Look, look ! behold the Baron 
For whom below Galicia is frequented.” 
In the sume way as, when a dove alights 
Near his companion, both of them pour forth, 
Circling about and murmuning, their affection, 
So one beheld I by the other grand 
Prince glorified to be with welcome greeted, 
Lauding the food that there above 1s eaten. 
But when their gratulations were complete, 
Silently coram me each one stood still, 
So incandescent it o’ercame my sight. : 
Smiling thereafterwards, said Beatrice : 
** Mlustrious life, by whom the benefactions 
Of our Basilica have been described, 
Make Hope resound within this altitude ; 
Thou knowest as oft thou dost personify it 
As Jesus to the three gave zreater «’ >-rness."~- 
“Lift up thy head, and mu . cayself assure! ; 
For what comes hither from the mortal world 
Must needs be ripened in our radiance.” 
This comfort came to me from the second fire ; 
Wherefore mine eyes I lifted to the hills, 
Which bent them down before with too great weight. e 
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“ Since, through his grace, our Emperor wills that thou 4¢ 
Shouldst find thee face to face, before thy death, 
In the most secret chamber, with his Counts, 
So that, the truth beholden of this court, 
Hope, which below there rightfully enamours, 
Thereby thou strengthen in thyself and others, 48 
Say what it 1s, and how is flowering with it 
Thy mind, and say from whence it came to thee.” 
Thus did the second light again continue. 
And the Compassionate, who piloted 
The plumage of my wings in such high flight, 50 
id in reply anticipate me thus : 
‘* No child whatever the Church Miltant 
Of greater hope possesses, 2s is wntten 
In that Sun which irradiates all our band ; 
Therefore it is conceded him from Egypt $3 
To come into Jerusalem to see. 
Or ever yet his warfare be completed. 
The two remaining points. that not for knowledge 
Have been demanded, but that he report 
How much this virtue unto thee is pleasing, So 
To him 1] leave; for hard he will not find them, 
Nor of self-praise ; and lgt him answer them ; 
And may the grace of Gdd in this assist him!” 
As a disciple, who his teacher follows, 
Ready and willing, where he is expert, 6s 
That his proficiency may be displayed, 
‘“‘ Hope,” said I, “1s the certain expectation 
Of future glory, which 1s the effect 
Of grace divine and merit precedent. 
From many stars this light comes unto me ; 79 
But he instilled it first into my heart 
Who was chief singer unto the chief captain. 
‘ Sperent in te, in the high Theody 
He sayeth, ‘those who know thy name ;’ and who 
Knoweth it not, if he my faith possess ? 73 
Thou didst insti] me, then, with his instilling 
In the Epistle, so that I am full, 
And upon others rain again your rain.” 
While I was speaking, In the living bosom 
Of that combustion quivered an effulgence, & 
Sudden and frequent, in the guise of lightning ; 
Then breathed ; “ The love wherewith I am inflamed 
Towards the virtue still which followed me 
«© Unto the pulm and issue of the field, 
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Wills that I breathe to thee that thou delight 
In her; and grateful to me 1s thy telling 
Whatever things Hope promises to thee.” 

And I: “The ancient Scriptures and the new 
The mark establish, and this shows it me, 


Of all the souls whom God hath made his friends. 


Isaiah saith, that cach one parmented 
In his own land shall be with twofold garments 
And his own land 15 this delightful life. 
Thy brother, too, far more exphcitly, 
There where he treateth of the robes of white 
This revelation manifests to us.” 
And first, and near the ending of these words, 
“* Sperent in re” from over us was heard, 
To which responsive answered all the carols. 
Thereafterward a light among them brightened, 
So that, if Cancer one such crystal had, 
Winter would have a month of one sole day. 
And as uprises, goes, and enters the dance 
A winsome maiden, only to do honour 
To the new bride, and not from any failing, 
Even thus did I behold the brightened splendour 
Approach the two, who in a wheel revolved 
AAs was beseeming to their ardent love. 
dnto the song and music there it entered ; 
And fixed on them my Lady kept her look, 
Even as a bride silent and motionless. 
“This is the one who lay upon the breast 
Of him our Pelican ; and this is he 
To the great office from the cross elected.” 
My Lady thus ; but therefore none the more 
Did move her sight from its attentive gaze 
Before or afterward these words of hers. 
ven as a man who gazes, and endeavours 
To see the eclipsing of the sun a little, 
And who, by seeing, sightless doth become, 
So I became before that latest fire, 
While it was said, ‘* Why dost thou daze thyself 
To see a thing which here hath no existence ? 
Earth in the earth my body is, and shall be 
With all the others there, until our number 
With the eternal proposition tallies. 
With the two garments in the blessed cloister 
Are the two lights alone that have ascended : 
And this shalt thou take back into your worl?!.” 
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Ard at this utterance the flaming circle 136 
Grew quiet, with the dulcet intermingling 
Of sound that by the trinal breath was made, 
As to escape from danger or fatigue 
The oars that erst were in the water beaten 
Are all suspended at a whistle’s sound. 135 
Ah, how much in my mind was‘! disturbed, 
When I turned round to look on Beatrice, 
That her I could not see, although I was 
Close at her side and in the Happy World! 
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WHILE | was doubting for my vision quenched, 
Out of the flame refulgent that had quenched it 
Issued a breathing, that attentive made me, 
Saying: “While thou recoverest the sense 
Of seeing which in me thou hast consumed, 5 
"Tis well that speaking thou shouldst compensate it. 
Begin then, and declare to what thy soul 
Is aimed, and count it for a certainty, 
Sight is in thee bewildered and not dead ; 
Because the Lady, who through this divine . 
Region conducteth thee, has in her look 
The power the hand of Ananias had.” 
I said: “‘ As pleaseth her, or soon or late 
Let the cure come to eyes that portals were 
When she with fire I ever burn with entered. 5 
The Good, that gives contentment to this Court, 
The Alpha and Omega is of all 
The writing that love reads me low or loud.” 
Yne selfsame voice, that taken had from me 
The terror of the sudden dazzkiuent, a0 
To speak still farther put it in my thought ; 
And said: “In verity with finer sieve 
Behoveth thee to sift; thee it behoveth 
To say who aimed thy bow at such a target.’ 
And I: “ By philosophic arguments, % 
And by authority that hence descends, 
Such love must needs imprint itself in me ; 
For Good, so far as good, when comprehended 
Doth straight enkindle love, and so much greater 
As more of goodness in itself it holds ; = 
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Then to that Essence (whose is such advantage 
That every good which out of it is found 
Is nothing but a ray of its own light) 

More than elsewhither must the mind be moved 
Of every one, in loving, who discerns 
The truth in which this evidence is founded. 

Such truth he to my intelleg¢t reveals 
Who demonstrates to me the primal love 
Of all the sempiternal substances. 

The voice reveals it of the truthful Author, 

Who says to Moses, speaking of Himself,. 
‘I will make all my goodness pass before the.’ 

Thou too revealest it to me, beginning 
The loud Evangel, that proclaims the secret 
Of heaven to earth above all other edict.” 

And I heard say: “ By human intellect 
And by authority concordant with it, 

Of all thy loves reserve for God the highest. 

But say again if other cords thou feelest, 

Draw thee towards Him, that thou mayst proclaim 
With how many teeth this love is biting thee.” 

The holy purpose of the Eagle of Christ 
Not latent was, nay, rather I perceived 
Whither he fain would my profession lead. 

Therefore I recommenced : “ All of those bites 
Which have the power to turn the heart to God 
Unto my charity have been concurrent. 

The being of the world, and my own being, 

The death which He endured that I may live, 
And that which all the faithful hope, as I do, 

With the forementioned vivid consciousness 
Have crawn me from the sea of love perverse, 
And of the right have placed me on the shore. 

The leaves, wherewith embowered is all the garden 
Of the Eternal Gardener, do I love 
As much as he has granted them of good.” 

As soon as I had ceased, a song most sweet 
Throughout the heaven resounded, and my Lady 
Said with the others, “ Holy, holy, holy !” 

And as at some keen light one wakes from sleep 
By reason of the visual spint that runs 
Unto the splendour passed from coat to coat, 

And he who wakes abhorreth what he sees, 

So all unconscious is his sudden waking, 
Until the judgment cometh to his aid, 
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So trom before mine eyes did Beatrice 
Chase every mote with radiance of her own, 
That cast its light a thousand miles and more. 
Whence better after than before I saw, 
And in akind of wonderment I asked 
About a fourth light that I saw with us. 
And said my Lady: ‘‘ There within those rays 
Gazes upon its Maker the first soul 
That ever the first virtue did create.” 
Even as the bough that downward bends its top 
At transit of the wind, and then is lifted 
E; its Own virtue, which inclines it upward, 
Likewise c.d J, the while that she wus speaking, 
Being amazed, and then I was made bold 
By a‘lesire to speak wherewith I burned. 
<ind I began: ‘O apple, that mature 
Alone hast been produced, O ancient father, 
To whom each wife is daughter and daughter-in-law, 
Devoutly as I can I supplicate thee 
That thou wouldst speak to me; thou seest my wish ; 
And I, to hear thee quickly, speak it not.” 
Sometimes an animal, when covered, struggles 
So that his impulse needs must be apparent, 
By reason of the wrappage following it ; 
And in like manner the primeval soul 
Made clear to me athwart its covennng 
How jubilant it was to give me pleasure. 
Then breathed: “ Without thy uttering it to me, 
Thine inclination better I discern 
Than thou whatever thing is surest to thee ; 
For I behold it in the truthful mirror, 
That of Himself all things parhelion makes, 
-snd none makes Him parhelion of itself. 
Thou fain wouldst hear how long ago God placed me 
Within the lofty garden, where this Lady 
Unto so long a stairway thee disposed. 
And how long to mine eyes it was a pleasure, 
And of the great disdain the proper cause, 
And the language that I used and that I macle. 
Now, son of mine, the tasting of the tree 
Not in itself was cause of so great exile, 
But solely the o’erstepping of the bounds. 
There, whence thy Lady moved Virgilius, 
Four thousand and three hundred and two circuits 
Made by the sun, this Counci: | Jesired ; 
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And him I saw return to all the lights 
Of his highway nine hundred times and thirty, 
Whilst I upon the earth was tarrying. 
The language that I spake was quite extinct 
Before that in the work interminable 3g 
‘The people under Nimrod were employed ; 
kor nevermore result of reasoning 
(Because of human pleasure that doth change, 
Obedient to the heavens) was durable. 
A natural action is it that man speaks ; 130 
But whether thus or thus, doth nature leave 
To your own art, as seemeth best to you. 
Ere I descended to the infernal anguish, 
£:/ was on earth the name of the Chief Good, 
From whom comes all the joy that wraps mé round ; 135 
£¢i he then was called, and that is proper, 
Because the use of men is like a leaf 
On bough, which goeth and another cometh. 
Upon the mount that highest o’er the wave 
Rises was I, in hfe or pure or sinful, 149 
From the first hour to that which is the second, 
As the sun changes quadrant, to the sixth.” 
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“ Grory be to the Father, to the Son, 
And Holy Ghost!” all Paradise began, 
So that the melody inebriate made me. 
What I beheld seemed unto me a smile 
Of the universe ; for my inebnation 
Found entrance through the hearing and the sight. ¢ 
O joy! O gladness inexpressible ! 
O perfect life of love and peacefulness ! 
O riches without hankering secure! 
Before mine eyes were standing the four torches 10 
Enkindled, and the one that first had come 
Began to make itself more luminous ; 
And even such in semblance it became 
As Jupiter would become, if he and Mars 
Were birds, and they should interchange their feathers. sy 
That Providence, which here distributeth 
Season and service, in the blessed choir 
Had silence upon every side imposed. @ 
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When I heard say: “If I my colour change, 
Marvel nat at it ; for while I am speaking 
Thou shalt behold all these their colour change. 

He who usurps upon the earth my place, 

My place, my place, which vacant has become 
Before the presence of the Son of God, 

Has of my cemetery made a sewer 
Of blood and stench, whereby the Peiverse One, 
Who fell from here, below there is appeased !” 

With the same colour which, through sun adverse, 
Painteth the clouds at evening or at morn, 
Behéld I then the whole of heaven suffused. 

And as a modest woman, who abides 
Sure of herself, and at another’s failing, 

From listening only, timorous becomes, 

Even thus did Beatrice change countenance ; 

And I believe in heaven was such eclipse, 
When suffered the supreme Omnipotence ; 

Thereafterward proceeded forth his words 
With voice so much transmuted from itself, 
The very countenance was not more changed. 

“The spouse of Christ has never nurtured been 
On blood of mine, of Linus and of Cletus, 

To be made use of in acquest of gold ; 

But in acquest of this delightful life 
Sixtus and Pius, Urban and Calixtus, 

After much lamentation, shed their blood. 

Our purpose was not, that on the nght hand 
Of our successors should in part be seated 
The Christian folk, in part upon the other ; 

Nor that the keys which were to me confided 
Should e’er become the escutcheon on a banner, 

- That should wage war on those who are baptized ; 

Nor I be made the figure of a seal 
To privileges venal and mendaciaus, 

Whereat I often redden and flash with fre. 

In garb of shepherds the rapacious wolves 
Are seen from here above o’er all the pastures ! 
O wrath of God, why dost thou slumber still ? 

To drink our blood the Caorsines and Gascons 
Are making ready. © thou good beginning, 
Unto how vile an end must thou needs fall ' 

But the high Providence, that with Scipio 
At Rome the glory of the world defended, 

« Will speedily bring aid, as I conceive ; 
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And thou, my son, who by thy mortal weight 
Shalt down return again, open thy mouth ; 
What I conceal not, do not thou conceal.’ 
As with its frozen vapours downward falls 
In flakes our atmosphere, what time the horn 
Of the celestial Goat doth touch the sun, 
Upward in such array saw I the ether 
Become, and flaked with the triumphant vapours, 
Which there together with us had remained. 
My sight was following up their semblances, 
And followed till the medium, by excess, 
The passing farther onward took from it ; 
Whereat the Lady, who beheld me freed 
From gazing upward, said to me: “ Cast down 
Thy sight, and see how far thou art turned sound.” 
Since the first time that I had downward looked, 
I saw that I had moved through the whole arc 
Which the first climate makes from midst to end ; 
So that I saw the mad track of Ulysses 
Past Gades, and this side, well nigh the shore 
Whereon became Europa a sweet burden. 
And of this threshing-floor the site to me 
Were more unveiled, but the sun was proceeding 
Under my feet, a sign and more removed. 
My mind enamoured, which is dallying 
At all times with my Lady, to bring back 
To her mine eyes was more than ever ardent. 
And if or Art or Nature has made bait 
To catch the eyes and so possess the mind, 
In human flesh or in its portraiture, 
All joined together would appear as nought 
To the divine delight which shone upon me 
When to her smiling face I turned me round. 
The virtue that her look endowed me with 
From the fair nest of Leda tore me forth, 
And up into the swiftest heaven impelled me. 
Its parts exceeding full of life and lofty 
Are all so uniform, I cannot say 
Which Beatrice selected for my place. 
But she, who was aware of my desire, 
Began, the while she smiled so joyously 
That God seemed in her countenance to rejoice : 
“ The nature of that motion, which keeps quiet 
The centre, and all the rest about it moves, 
From hence begins as from its starting point. 
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And in this heaven there is no other Where 
Than in the Mind Divine, wherein is kindled 
The love that turns it, and the power it rains. 
Within a circle hight and love embrace it, 
Even as this doth the others, and that precinct 
He who encircles it alone controls. 
Its motion is not by another meted, 
But all the others measured are by this, 
As ten 1s by the half and by the fifth. 
And in what manner time in such a pot 
May have its roots, and in the rest its leaves, 
Nuow“unto thee can manifest be made. 
O Covetousness, that mortals dost ingulf 
Beneath thee so, that no one hath the power 
Of drawing back his eyes from out thy waves !* 
Full fairly blossoms in mankind the will ; 
But the uninterrupted rain converts 
Into abortive wildings the true plums. 
Fidelity and innocence are found 
Only in children ; afterwards they both 


Take flight or e’er the cheeks with down are covered. 


One, while he prattles still, observes the fasts, 
Who, when his tongue is loosed, forthwith devours 
Whatever food under whatever moon ; 
Another, while he prattles, loves and listens 
Unto his mother, who when speech 1s perfect 
Forthwith desires to see her in her grave. 
Even thus 1s swarthy made the skin so white 
In its first aspect of the daughter fair 
Of him who bnngs the morn, and leaves the night. 
Thou, that it may not be a marvel to thee, 
Think that on earth there is no one who governs ; 
. Whence goes astray the human family. 
Ere January be unwintered wholly 
By the centesimal on earth neglected, 
Shall these supernal circles roar so loud 
The tempest that has been so long awaited 
Shall whirl the poops about where are the prows ; 
So that the fleet shall run its course direct, 
And the true fruit shall follow on the flower.” 
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CANTO XXVIII. 


AFTER the truth against the present life 

Of miserable mortals was unfolded 

By her who doth imparadise my mind, 
As in a looking-glass a taper’s flame 

He sees who from behind is lighted by it, 

Before he has it in his sight or thought, 
And turns him round to see if so the glass , 

Tell hirn the truth, and sees that it accords 

Therewith as doth a music with its metre, 
In similar wise my memory recollecteth 

That I did, looking into those fair eyes, 

Of which Love made the springes to ensnare me, 
And as I turned me round, and mine were touched 
By that which is apparent in that volume, 

Whenever on its gyre we gaze intent, 
A point beheld I, that was raying out 
Light so acute, the sight which it enkindles 
Must close perforce before such great acuteness. 
And whatsoever star seems smallest here 
Would seem to be a moon, if placed beside it 
As one star with another star is placed. 
Perhaps at such a distance as appears 
A halo cincturing the light that paints it, 
When densest is the vapour that sustains it, 
Thus distant round the point a circle of fire 
So swiftly whirled, that 1t would have surpassed 
Whatever motion soonest girds the world ; 
And this was by another circumcinct, 
That by a third, the third then by a fourth, 
By a fifth the fourth, and then by a sixth the fifth ; 
The seventh followed thereupon in width 
So ample now, that Juno's messenger 
Entire would be too narrow to contain it. 
Even so the eighth and ninth; and every one 
More slowly moved, according as it was 
In number distant farther from the first. 
And that one had its flame most crystalline 
From which less distant was the stainless spark, 
I think because more with its truth imbued. 
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My Lady, who in my anxiety 49 


Beheld me much perplexed, said: “ From that point 
Dependent is the heaven and nature all. 
Behold that circle most conjoined to it, 
And know thou, that its motion is so swift 
Through burning love whereby it is spurred on.” 4s 
And I to her: “If the world ware arranged 
In the order which I see in yonder wheels, 
What’s set before me would have satisfied me ; 
But in the world of sense we can perceive 
That evermore the circles are diviner so 
Ass they are from the centre more remote 
Wherefore if my desire is to be ended 
In this miraculous and angelic temple, 
That nas for confines only love and light, 
To hear behoves me still how the example $$ 
And the exemplar go not in one fashion, 
Since for myself in vain I contemplate it.” 
“Tf thine own fingers unto such a knot 
Be insufficient, it is no great wonder, 
So hard hath it become for want of trying.” 60 
My Lady thus; then said she: “ Do thou take 
What I shall tell thee, if thou wouldst be sated, 
And exercise on that thy subtlety. 
The circles corporal are wide and narrow 
According to the more or less of virtue 63 
Which is distributed through all their parts. 
The greater goodness works the greater weal, 
The greater weal the greater body holds, 
If perfect equally are all its parts. - 
Therefore this one which sweeps along with it 70 
The universe sublime, doth correspond 
.Unto the circle which most loves and knows. 
On which account, if thou unto the virtue 
Apply thy measure, not to the apprurance 
Of substances that unto thee seem round, 73 
Thou wilt behold a marvellous agreement, 
Of more to greater, and of less to smaller, 
In every heaven, with its Intelligence.” 
Even as remaineth splendid and serene 
The hemisphere of air, when Boreas bo 
‘ Is blowing from that cheek where he is mildest, 
Because is purified and resolved the rack 
That erst disturbed it, till the welkin laughs 
With all the beauties of its pageantry ; 
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Thus did I likewise, after that my Lady 

Had me provided with her clear response, 

And like a star in heaven the truth was seen. 
And soon as to a stop her words had come, 

Not otherwise does iron scintillate 

When molten, than those circles scintillated. 
Their coruscation all the sparks repeated, 

And they so many were, their number makes 

More millions than the doubling of the chess. 
I heard them sing hosanna choir by choir 

To the fixed point which holds them at the Ui, 

And ever will, where they have ever been. 
And she, who saw the dubious meditations 

Within my mind, “ The primal circles,” said, 

‘‘ Have shown thee Seraphim and Cherubim. 
Thus rapidly they follow their own bonds, 

To be as like the point as most they can, 

And can as far as they are high in vision. 
Those other Loves, that round about them go, 

Thrones of the countenance divine are called, 

Because they terminate the primal ‘T'nad. 
And thou shouldst know that they all have delight 

As much as their own vision penetrates 

The Truth, in which all intellect finds rest. 
From this it may be seen how blessedness 

Is founded in the faculty which sees, 

And not in that which loves, and follows next; 
And of this seeing merit is the measure, 


Which is brought forth by grace, and by good will; 


Thus on from grade to grade doth it proceed. 
The second ‘Triad, which is germinating 
In such wise in this sempiternal spring, 
That no nocturnal Anes despoils, 
Perpetually hosanna warbles forth 
With threefold melody, that sounds in three 
Orders of joy, with which it is intrined. 
The three Divine are in this hierarchy, 
First the Dominions, and the Virtues next ; 
And the third order is that of the Powers. 
Then in the dances twain penultimate 
The Principalities and Archangels wheel ; 
The last is wholly of angelic sports. ° 
These orders upward all of them are gazing, 
And downward so prevail, that unto God 
They all attracted are and all attract. 
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And Dionysius with so great desire 13 
To contemplate these Orders set himself, 
He named them and distinguished them as I do. 
But Gregory afterwards dissented from him ; 
Wherefore, as soon as he unclosed his eyes 
Within this heaven, he at himself did smile. 138 
And if so much of secret truth a mortal 
Proffered on earth, I would hot have thee marvel, 
For he who saw it here revealed it to him, 
With much more of the truth about these circles.” 





CANTO XXIX. 


AT what time both the children of Latona, 
Surmounted by the Ram and by the Scales, 
Together make a zone of the horizon, 

As long as from the time the zenith holds them 
In equipoise, till from that girdle both 
Changing their hemisphere disturb the balance, 

So long, her face depicted with a smile, 

Did Beatrice keep silence while she gazed 
Fixedly at the point which had o’ercome me. 

Then she began: ‘I say, and I ask not 
What thou dost wish to hear, for I have seen it 
Where centres every When and every Udi. 

Not to acquire some good unto himself, 

Which is impossible, but that his splendour 
In its resplendency may say, ‘ Sudstsfo,' 

In his eternity outside of time, 

Outside all other limits, as it pleased him, 
Into new Loves the Eternal Love unfolded. 

Nor as if torpid did he lie before ; 

For neither after nor before proceeded 
The going forth of God upon these waters. 

Matter and Form unmingled and conjoined 
Came into being that had no der 
F’en as three arrows from a three-stringed bow. 

And as in glass, in amber, or in crystal 
A sunbeam flashes so, that from its coming 
To its full being 1s no interval, 

So from its Lord did the triform effect 
Ray forth into its being all together, 

_ Without discrimination of beginning. 
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Order was con-created and constructed 
In substances, and summit of the world 
Were those wherein the pure act was produced. 

Pure potentiality held the lowest part ; 

Midway bound potentiality with act 
Such bond that it shall never be unbound. 

Jerome has written unto you of angels 
Created a long lapse of centuries 
Or ever yet the other world was made ; 

But written is this truth in many places 
By writers of the Holy Ghost, and thou 
Shalt see it, if thou lookest well thereat. 

And even reason seeth it somewhat, : 

For it would not concede that for so long 
Could be the motors without their perfection. 

Now dost thou know both where and when these Loves 
Created were, and how; so that extinct 
In thy desire already are three fires. 

Nor could one reach, in counting, unto twenty 
So swiftly, as a portion of these angels 
Disturbed the subject of your elements. 

The rest remained, and they began this art 
Which thou discernest, with so great delight 
That never from their circling do they cease. 

The occasion of the fall was the accursed 
Presumption of that One, whom thou hast seen 
By all the burden of the world constrained. 

Those whom thou here beholdest modest were 
To recognise themselves as of that goodness 
Which made them apt for so much understanding ; 

On which account their vision was exalted 
By the enlightening grace and their own merit, 
So that they have a full and steadfast will. 

TI would not have thee doubt, but certain be, 

*Tis meritorious to receive this grace, 
According as the affection opens to it. 

Now round about in this consistory 
Much mayst thou contemplate, if these my words 
Be gathered up, without all further aid. 

But since upon the earth, throughout your schoois. 
They teach that such is the angelic nature 
That it doth hear, and recollect, and will, ° 

More will I say, that thou mayst see unmixed 
The truth that is confounded there below, 
Equivocating in such like prelections. 
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‘These substances, since in God’s countenance 
They jocund were, turned not away their sight 
From that wherefrom not anything is hidden ; 

Hence they have not their vision intercepted 
By object new, and hence they do not need 
To recollect, through interrupted thought. 

So that below, not sleeping, people dream, 
Believing they speak truth, and not believing ; 
And in the last is greater sin and shame. 

Below you do not journey by one path 
Philosophising ; so transporteth you 
Love of appearance and the thought thereof. 

And even this above here is endured 
With less disdain, than when is set aside 
The Holy Wnit, or when it is distorted. 

They think not there how much of blood it costs 
To sow it in the world, and how he pleases 
Who in humility keeps close to it. 

Each striveth for appearance, and doth make 
His own inventions ; and these treated are 
By preachers, and the Evangel holds its peace. 

One sayeth that the moon did backward tum, 

In the Passion of Chnist, and interpose herself 
So that the sunlight reached not down below ; 

And lies ; for of its own accord the light 
Hid itself; whence to Spaniards and to Indians, 
As to the Jews, did such eclipse respon‘. 

Florence has not so many Lapi and Bindi 
As fables such as these, that every year 
Are shouted from the pulpit back and forth, 

In such wise that the lambs, who do not know, 
Come back from pasture fed upon the wind, 
And not to see the harm doth not excuse them. 

Christ did not to his first disciples say, 

‘Go forth, and to the world preach idle tales,’ 
But unto them a true foundation gave ; 
And this so loudly sounded from their lips, 
That, in the warfare to enkindle Faith, 
They made of the Evangel shields and lances. 

Now men go forth with jests and drolleries 
‘To preach, and if but well the people laugh, 
The hood pvffs out, and nothing more is asked. 

But in the cowl there nestles such a bird, 

That, if the common people were to see it, 
They would perceive what pardons they confide in, 
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For which so great on earth has grown the folly, 
That, without proof of any testimony, 
To each indulgence they would flock together. 
By this Saint Anthony his pig doth fatten, 
And many others, who are worse than pigs, 125 
Paying in money without mark of coinage. 
But since we have digressed abundantly, 
Turn back thine eyes’ forthwith to the right patn, 
So that the way be shortened with the time. 
This nature doth so multiply itself 330 
In numbers, that there never yet was speech 
Nor mortal fancy that can go so far. 
ind if thou notest that which is revealed 
By Daniel, thou wilt see that in his thousands 
Number determinate is kept concealed. 139 
The primal light, that all irradiates it, 
By modes as many 1s received therein, 
As are the splendours wherewith it is mated. 
Hence, inasmuch as on the act conceptive 
The affection followeth, of love the sweetness 140 
Therein diversely fervid is or tepid. 
The height behold now and the amplitude 
Of the eternal power, since it hath made 
Itself so many mirrors, where ‘tis broken, 
One in itself remaining as before.” 145 


CANTO XXX. 


PFRUHANCE six thousand miles remote from us 
Is glowing the sixth hour, and now this world 
Inclines its shadow almost to a level, 
When the mid-heaven begins to make itself 
So deep to us, that here and there a star r] 
Ceases to shine so far down as this depth, 
nd as advances bright exceedingly 
The handmaid of the sun, the heaven is closed 
Light after light to the most beautiful ; 
Not otherwise the Triumph, which for ever 20 
Plays round about the point that vanquished me, 
Seeming enclosed by what itself encloses, 
Little by little from my vision faded ; 
Whereat to turn mine eyes on Beatrice 
My seeing nothing and my love constrained me. § 
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If what has hitherto been said of her 
Were all concluded in a single praise, 

Scant would it be to serve the present turn. 

Not only does the beauty I beheld 
Transcend ourselves, but truly I believe 
Its Maker only may enjoy it all. 

Vanquished do I confess me hy this passage 
More than by problem of his theme was ever 
O’ercome the comic or the tragic poet ; 

For as the sun the sight that trembles most, 

Even so the memory of that sweet smile 
M; mind depriveth of its very self. 

From the first day that I beheld her face 
In this life, to the moment of this look, 

The sequence of my song has ne’er been severed ; 

But now perforce this sequence must desist 
From following her beauty with my verse, 
As every artist at his uttermost. 

Such as I leave her to a greater fame 
Than any of my trumpet, which is bringing 
Its arduous matter to a final close, 

With voice and gesture of a perfect leader 
She recommenced : “ We from the greatest body 
Have issued to the heaven that is pure light; 

Light intellectual replete with love, 

Love of true good replete with ecstasy, 
Ecstasy that transcendeth every sweetness. 

Here shalt thou see the one host and the other 
Of Paradise, and one in the same aspects 
Which at the final judgment thou shalt see.” 

Even as a sudden lightning that disperses 
The visual spints, so that it deprives 
The eye of impress from the strongest objects 

Thus round about me flashed a living light, 

And left me swathed around with such a veil 
Of its effulgence, that I nothing saw. 

“ Ever the Love which quieteth this heaven 
Welcomes into itself with such salute, 

To make the candle ready for its flame.” 

No sooner had within me these brief words 
An entrance found, than I perceived myself 
To be uplifted over my own power, : 

And I with vision new rekindled me, 

Such that no light whatever is so pure 
_ But that mine eves were fortified againet it 
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And light I saw in fashion of a river 
Fulvid with its effulgence, ’twixt two banks 
Depicted with an admirable Spring. 

Out of this river issued living sparks, 

And on all sides sank down into the flowers, 
Like unto rubies that are set in gold; 

And then, as if inebriate with the odours, 

They plunged again Into the wondrous torrent, 
And as one entered issued forth another. 

“ The high desire, that now inflames and moves thee 
To have intelligence of what thou seest, 
Pleaseth me all the more, the more it swells 

But of this water it behoves thee drink 
Before so great a thirst in thee be slaked.” 
Thus said to me the sunshine of mine eyes; 

And added: ‘ The river and the topazes 


Going in and out, and the laughing of the herbage, 


Are of their truth foreshadowing prefaces ; 
Not that these things are difficult in themselves, 
But the deficiency is on thy side, 
For yet thou hast not vision so exalted.” 
There is no babe that leaps so suddenly 
With face towards the milk, if he awake 
Much later than his usual custom is, 
As I did, that I might make better mirrors 
Still of mine eyes, down stooping to the wave 
Which flows that we therein be better made. 
And even as the penthouse of mine eyelids 
Drank of it, it forthwith appeared to me 
Out of its length to be transformed to round. 
Then as a folk who have been under masks 
Seem other than before, if they divest 
The semblance not their own they disappeared in, 
Thus into greater pomp were changed for me 
The flowerets and the sparks, so that I saw 
Both of the Courts of Heaven made manifest. 
O splendour of God! by means of which I saw 
The lofty triumph of the realm veracious, 
Give me the power tu say how it J saw! 
There is a light above, which visible 
Makes the Creator unto every creature, 
Who only in beholding Him has peaee, 
And it expands itself in circular form 
To such extent, that its circumference 
Would be too large a girdle for the sun. 
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The semblance of it is all made of rays 
Reflected from the top of Primal Motion, 
Which takes therefrom vitality and power. 
And as a hill in water at its base 
Mirrors itself, as if to see its beauty 
When affluent most in verdure and in flowers, 
So, ranged aloft all round about the light, 
Mirrored I saw in more ranks than a thousand 
All who above there have from us returned 
And if the lowest row collect within it 
So great a light. how vast the amplitude 
Iswof this Rose in its extremest leaves! 
My vision in the vastness and the height 
Lost not itself, but comprehended all 
The quantity and quality of that gladness. 
There near and far nor add nor take away ; 
For there where God immediately doth govern, 
The natural law in naught ts relevant. 
Into the yellow of the Rose Eternal 
That spreads, and multiplies, and breathes an odour 
Of praise unto the ever-vernal Sun, 
As one who silent is and fain would speak, 
Me Beatrice drew on, and said: ‘ Behold 
Of the white stoles how vast the convent is! 
Behold how vast the circuit of our city! 
Behold our seats so filled to overflowing, 
That here henceforward are few people wanting ! 
On that great throne whereon thine eyes are fixed 
For the crown’s sake already placed upon it, 
Before thou suppest at this wedding feast 
Shall sit the soul (that is to be Augustus 
On earth) of noble Henry, who shall come 
To redress Italy ere she be ready. 
Blind covetousness, that casts its spell upon you, 
Has made you like unto the little cinld, 
Who dies of hunger and drives off the nurse 
And in the sacred forum then shall be 
A Prefect such, that openly or covert 
On the same road he will not walk with him. 
But long of God he will not be endured 
In holy office ; he shall be thrust down 
Where Simon Magus 1s for his deserts, 
And make him of Alagna lower go '” 
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CANTO XXXII. 


In fashion then as of a snow-white rose 
Displayed itself to me the saintly host, 
Whom Christ in his own blood had made his bride, 

But the other host, that flying sees and sings 
The glory of Him who cloth enamour it. 

And the goodness that created it so noble 

Even as a swarm of bees, that sinks in flowers 
One moment, and the next returns again 
To where its labour is to sweetness turneds 

sank into the great flower. that is adorned 
With leaves so many, and thence reascended 
‘To where its love abideth evermore. 

Their faces had they all of living flame, 

And wings of gold, and all the rest so white 
No snow unto that limit doth attain. 

From bench to bench, into the Hower descending, 
They carried something of the peace and ardour 
Which by the fanning of their flanks they won. 

Nor did the interposing ’twixt the flower 
And what was o’er it of such plenitude 
Of flying shapes impede the sight and splendour ; 

Because the light divine so penetrates 
The universe, according to its merit, 

That naught can be an obstacle against it. 

This realm secure and full of gladsomeness, 

Crowded with ancient people and with modern, 
Unto one mark had ail its look and love. 

© Trinal Light, that in a single star 
Sparkling upon their sight so satisfies them, 
Look down upon our tempest here below! 

If the barbarians, coming from some region 
That every day by Helice is covered, 

Revolving with her son whom she delights in, 

Beholding Rome and all her noble works, 

Were wonder-struck, what time the Lateran 
Above all mortal things was eminent,— 
I who to the divine had from the human, 
From time unto eternity, had come, 
From Florence to a people just and sane, 
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With what amazement must I have been filled! 
Truly between this and the joy, it was 
My pleasure not to hear, and to be inute. 
and as a pilgrim who delighteth him 
In gazing round the temple of his vow, 
And hopes some day to retell how it was, 
59 through the living light my wav pursuing 
Directed I mine eyes oer all the ranks, 
Now up, now down, and now all round about. 
Faces | saw of charity persuasive, 
Embellished by His light and their own smile, 
And aititudes adorned with every grace. 
‘the general form of Paradise already 
My glance had comprehended as a whole, 
In no part hitherto remaining fixed, 
And round I turned me with rekindled wish 
My Lady to interrogate of things 
Concerning which my mind was in suspense. 
One thing I meant, another answered me ; 
I thought I should see Beatrice, and saw 
An Old Man habited like the glorious people. 
O'erflowing was he in his eyes and cheeks 
With joy benign, in attitude of pity 
As to a tender father is becoming. 
And “She, where is she?” instantly I said ; 
Whence he: ‘“ To put an end to thy desire, 
Me Beatrice hath sent from mine own place. 
-And if thou lookest up to the third round 
Of the first rank, again shalt thou behold her 
Upon the throne her merits have assigned her.” 
Without reply I lifted up mine eyes, 
And saw her, as she made herself a crown 
Reflecting from herself the eternal rays. 
Not from that region which the highest thunders 
Is any mortal eye so far removed, 
In whatsoever sea it deepest sinks, 
As there from Beatrice my sight ; but this 
Was nothing unto me; because her image 
Descended not to me by medium blurred. 
‘OQ Lady, thou in whom my hope is strong, 
And who for my salvation didst endure 
In Hell to leave the imprint of thy feet, 
Of whatsoever things I have beheld, 
As coming from thy power and from thy goodness 
_1 recognise the virtue and the grace. 
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Thou from a slave hast brought me unto freedom, 
By all those ways, by all the expedients, 
Whereby thou hadst the power of doing it. 

Preserve towards me thy magnificence, 

So that this soul of mine, which thou hast healed, 
Pleasing to thee be loosened from the body.” 

Thus I implored ; and she, so far away, 

Smiled, as it seemed,*and looked once more at me ; 
‘Then unto the eternal fountain turned. 

And said the Old Man holy: ‘That thou mayst 
Accomplish perfectly thy journeying, 
Whereunto prayer and holy love have sent qe, | 

Fly with thine eyes all round about this garden ; 

For seeing it will discipline thy sight 
Farther to mount along the ray divine. 

And she, the Queen of Heaven, for whom I burn 
Wholly with love, will grant us every grace, 
Because that I her faithful Bernard am.” 

As he who peradventure from Croatia 
Cometh to gaze at our Veronica, 

Who through its ancient fame is never sated, 

But says in thought, the while it is displayed, 

““My Lord, Christ Jesus, God of very God, 
Now was your semblance made like unto this?” 

Even such was I while gazing at the living 
Charity of the man, who in this world 
By contemplation tasted of that peace. 

“Thou son of grace, this jocund hfe,” began he, 
“Will not be known to thee by keeping ever 
Thine eyes below here on the lowest place ; 

But mark the circles to the most remote, 

Until thou’shalt behold enthroned the Queen 
To whom this realm is subject and devoted.” 

I hfted up mine eyes, and as at morn . 
The oriental part of the horizon 
Surpasses that wherein the sun goes down, 

Thus, as if going with mine eyes from vale 
To mount, I saw a part in the remoteness 
Surpass in splendour all the other front. 

And even as there, where we await the pole 
That Phaeton drove badly, blazes more 
The light, and is on either side diminjshed, 

So likewise that pacific oriflamme 
Gleamed brightest in the centre, and each side 
dn equal measure did the flame abate 
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And at that centre, with their wings expanded, 
More than a thousand jubilant Angels saw J, 
Each differing in effulgence and in kind. 

I saw there at their sports and at their songs 
A beauty smiling, which the gladness was 
Within the eyes of all the other saints ; 

And if I had in speaking as much wealth 
As in imagining, I should not dare 
To attempt the smallest part of its delight 

Bernard, as soon as he beheld mine eyes 
Fixed and intent upon its fervid fervour, 
Ps ewn with such affection turned to her 

That it made mine more ardent to behold. 





CANTO XXXII. 


ABSORBED in his delight, that contemplator 
Assumed the willing office of a teacher, 
And gave beginning to these holy words : 
“ The wound that Mary closed up and anointed, 
She at her feet who is so beautiful, 
She is the one who opened it and pierced it. 
Within that order which the third seats make 
Is seated Rachel, lower than the other, 
With Beatrice, in manner as thou seest. 
Sarah, Rebecca, Judith, and her who was 
Ancestress of the Singer, who for dole 
Of the misdeed said, ‘ Aftserere mei,’ 
Canst thou behold from seat to seat descending 
Down in gradation, as with each one’s name 
I through the Rose go down from leaf to leaf. 
And downward from the seventh row, even as 
Above the same, succeed the Hebtew women, 
Dividing all the tresses of the flower ; 
Because, according to the view which Faith 
In Christ had taken, these are the partition 
By which the sacred stairways are divided. 
Upon this side, where perfect is the flower 
With each one of its petals, seated are 


Those who Lelieved in Christ who was to come. 


Upon the other side, where intersected 
With vacant spaces are the semicircles, 
_ Are those who louked to Christ alrerdy come. 
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And as, upon this side, the glorious seat 
Of the Lady of Heaven, and the other seats 
Below it, such a great division make, 
So opposite doth that of the great John, 
Who, ever holy, desert and martyrdom 
Endured, and afterwards two years in Hell. 
And under him thus to diyide were chosen 
Francis, and Benedict, and Augustine. 
And down to us the rest from round to round. 
Behold now the high providence divine ; 
For one and other aspect of the Faith 
In equal measure shall this garden fill. 
And know that downward from that rank which cleaves 
Midway the sequence of the two divisions, 
Not by their proper merit are they seated ;° 
But by another’s under fixed conditions ; 
For these are spirits one and all assoiled 
Before they any true election had. 
Well canst thou recognise it in their faces, 
And also in their voices puerile, 
If thou regard them well and hearken to them. 
Now doubtest thou, and doubting thou art silent ; 
But I will loosen for thee the strong bond 
In which thy subtile fancies hold thee fast. 
Within the amplitude of this domain 
No casual point can possibly find place, 
No more than sadness can, or thirst, or hunger 
For by eternal law has been established 
Whatever thou beholdest, so that closely 
Thetring is fitted to the finger here. 
And therefore are these people, festinate 
Unto true life, not size causa here 
More and less excellent among themselves. 
The King, by means of whom this realm reposes 
In so great love and in so great delight 
That no will ventureth to ask for more, 
In his own joyous aspect every mind 
Creating, at his pleasure dowers with grace 
Diversely ; and let here the effect suffice. 
And this is clearly and expressly noted 
For you in Holy Scripture, in those twins 
Who in their mother had their anger*roused. 
According to the colour of the hair, 
Therefore, with such a grace the light supreme 
Consenteth that they worthily be crowned. 
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Without, then, any merit of their deeds, 
Stationed are they in different gradations, 
Differing only in their first acuteness. 13 
’Tis true that in the early centuries, 
With innocence, to work out their salvation 
Sufficient was the faith of parents only. 
After the earlier ages were completed, 
Behoved it that the males by circumcision te 
Unto their innocent wings should virtue add ; 
But after that the time of grace had come 
Without the baptism absolute of Christ, 
Such «nnocence below there was retained. 
Look now into the face that unto Chnist 5 
Hath most resemblance ; for its brightness only 
Is able to prepare thee to see Chnist.” 
On her did I behold sogreat a gladness 
Rain down, borne onward in the holy minds 
Created through that altitude to fly, o 
That whatsoever I had seen before 
Did not suspend me in such admiration, 
Nor show me such similitude of God. 
And the same Love that first descended there, 
“Ave Maria, gratia plena,” singing, 6 
In front of her his wings expanded wide. 
Unto the canticle divine responded 
From every part the court beatified, 
So that each sight became serener for it. 
“ O holy father, who for me endurest sas 
To be below here, leaving the sweet place 
In which thou sittest by etemal lot, 
Who is the Angel that with so much joy 
Into the eyes is looking of our Queen, 
Enamoured so that he seems made of fire ?” reg 
Thus I again recourse had to the teaching 
Of that one who delighted him in Mary 
As doth the star of morning in the sun. 
And he to me: “Such gallantry and grace 
As there can be in Angel and in soul, 10 
All is in him ; and thus we fain would have it; 
Because he is the one who bore the palm 
Down unto Mary, when the Son of God 
To take our*burden on himself decreed. 
But now come onward with thine eyes, as I tag 
Speaking shall go, and note the great patrici:ans 
_ Of this most just and merciful of empires. 
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Those two that sit above there most enraptured, 

As being very near unto Augusta, 

Are as it were the two roots of this Rose. 
He who upon the left is near her placed 

The father is, by whose audacious taste 

The human species so much bitter tastes. 
Upon the right thou seest that ancient father 

Of Holy Church, into’ whose keeping Christ 

The keys committed of this lovely flower. 
.\nd he who all the evil days beheld, 

Before his death, of her the beauteous bride 

Who with the spear and with the nails was won,e 
Beside him sits, and by the other rests 

That leader under whom on manna lived 

The people ingrate, fickle, and stiff-necked.. 
Opposite Peter seest thou Anna seated, 

So well content to look upon her daughter, 

Her eyes she moves not while she sings Hosanna. 
And opposite the eldest household father 

Lucia sits, she who thy Lady moved 


When to rush downward thou didst bend thy brows. 


But since the moments of thy vision fly, 

Here will we make full stop, as a good tailor 

Who makes the gown according to his cloth, 
And unto the first Love will turn our eyes, 

That looking upon Him thou penetrate 

As far as possible through his effulgence. 
Truly, lest peradventure thou recede, 

Moving thy wings believing to advance, 

‘By prayer behoves it that grace be obtained : 
Grace from that one who has the power to aid thee ; 

And thou shalt follow me with thy affection 

That from my words thy heart tum not aside.” 
And he began this holy orison, 
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CANTO XXXITI. 


* THou Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, 
Humble and high beyond ail other creature, 
The hmit fixed of the eternal counsel, 

Thou art the one who such nobility 
To human nature gave, that its Creator 
Did jot disdain to make himself its creature. 

Within thy womb rekindled was the love, 

By heat of which in the eternal peace 
After such wise this flower has germinated. 

Here unto us thou art a noonday torch 
Of charity, and below there among mortals 
Thou art the living fountain-head of hope. 

Lady, thou ait so great, and so prevailing, 

That he who wishes grace, nor runs to thee, 
His aspirations without wings would fly. 

Not only thy benignity gives succour 
To him who asketh it, but oftentimes 
Forerunneth of its own accord the asking. 

In thee compassion is, in thee is pity, 

In thee magmificence ; in thee unites 
Whate’er of goodness 1s in any Creature. 

Now doth this man, who from the lowest depth 
Of the universe as far as here has seen 
One after one the spiritual lives, 

Supplicate thee through grace for so much power 
That with his eyes he may uplift himself 
Higher towards the uttermost salvation. 

And I, who never burned tor my own seeing 
More than I do for his, all of my prayers 
Proffer to thee, and pray they come not short, 

That thou wouldst scatter from him every cloud 
Of his mortality so with thy prayers, 

That the Chief Pleasure be to him displayed. 

Sull farther do I pray thee, Queen, who canst 
Whate’er thou wilt, that sound thou mayst preserve 
After so great a vision his affections. 

Let thy protection conquer human movements ; 
See Beatrice and all the blessed ones 
My prayers to second clasp their hands to thee !” 
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The eyes beloved and revered of God, 
Fastened upon the speaker, showed to us 
How grateful unto her are prayers devout ; 

Then unto the Eternal Light they turned, 

On which it 1s not credible could be 
By any creature bent an eye so clear. 

And I, who to the end of all desires 
Was now approaching, even as I ought 
The ardour of desire within me ended. 

Bernard was beckoning unto me, and smiling, 
That I should upward look ; but I already 
Was of my own accord such as he wished ; 

Because my sight, becoming purified, 

Was entering more and more into the ‘ray 
Of the High Light which of itself 1s true. 

From that time forward what I saw was greater 
Than our discourse, that to such vision yields, 
And yields the memory unto such excess. 

Even as he is who seeth in a dream, 

And after dreaming the imprinted passion 
Remains, and to his mind the rest returns not, 

Even such am I, for almost utterly 
Ceases my vision, and distilleth yet 
Within my heart the sweetness born of it ; 

Even thus the snow is in the sun unsealed, 
Even thus upon the wind in the hght leaves 
Were the soothsayings of the Sibyl lost. 

O Light Supreme, that dost so far uplift thee 
From the conceits of mortals, to my mind 
Of what thou didst appear re-lend a httle, 

And make my tongue of so great puissance, 
That but a single sparkle of thy glory 
It may bequeath unto the future people ; 

For by returning to my memory somewhat, 

And by a little sounding in these verses, 
More of thy victory shall be conceived ! 

I think the keenness of the living ray 
Which I endured would have bewildered me, 
If but mine eyes had been averted from it ; 

And I remember that I was more bold 
On this account to bear, so that I joinesk 
My aspect with the Glory Infinite.  - 

O grace abundant, by which I presumed 
To fix my sight upon the Light Eternal, 

So that the seeing I consumed therein | 
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I saw that in its depth far down is lying 
Bound up with love together in one volume, 


What through the universe in leaves is scattcred . 


Substance, and accident, and their operations, 
All interfused together in such wise 
That what I speak of is one simple light. 
The universal fashion of this knot, 
Methinks I saw, since more abundantly 
In saying this I feel that I rejoice. 
One moment is more lethargy to me, 
Than five and twenty centuries to the emprise 
Tkat startled Neptune with the shade of Arzo! 
My mind in this wise wholly in suspense, 
Steadfast, immovable, attentive gazed, 
And evermore with gazing grew enkindled. 
In presence of that light one such becomes, 
That to withdraw therefrom for other prospect 
It is impossible he e’er consent ; 
Because the good, which object is of will, 
Is gathered all in this, and out of it 
That @ defective which is perfect there. 
Shorter henceforward will my language fall 
Of what I yet remember, than an imfant’s 
Who still his tongue doth moisten at the breast. 
Not because more than one unmingled semblance 
Was in the living light on which I looked, 
For it is always what it was before ; 
But through the sight, that fortified itself 
In me by looking, one appearance only 
To me was ever changing as I changed. 
Within the deep and luminous subsistence 
Of the High Light appeared to me three circles, 
Of threefold colour and of one dimension, 
And by the second seemed the first reflected 
As Iris is by Iris, and tha third 
Seemed fire that equally from both is breathed. 
O how all speech is feeble and falls short 
Of my conceit, and this to what I saw 
Is such, ‘tis not enough to call it little ! 
O Light Eterne, sole in thyself that dwellest, 
Sole knowest thyself; and, known unto thyself 
And knowings lovest and smilest on thyself ! 
That circulation, which being thus conceived 


Appeared in thee as a reflected light 
. \hen somewhat contemplated by mine eyes, 
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Within itself, of its own very colour 

Seemed to me painted with our effigy, 

Wherefore my sight was all absorbed thercin. 
As the geometrician, who endeavours 

To square the circle, and discovers not, 

By taking thought, the principle he wants, 
Even such was I at that new appanition ; 

I wished to see how fhe image to the circle 

Conformed itself, and how it there finds place ; 
But my own wings were not enough for this, 

Had it not been that then my mind there smote 

A flash of lightning, wherein came its wish.e 
Here vigour failed the lofty fantasy : . 

But now was turning my desire and will, 

Even as a wheel that equally 1s moved, e 
The Tove which moves the sun and the other stars. 
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NOTES T0 


CANTO I. 


r Dnnte’s theory of the universe 1s 
the old one, which made the earth a 
stationary central point, around which 
nll the heavenly bodies revolved, a 
theory, that, according to Milton, Paz 
Lost, VIII 15, astonished even Adam 
in Paradise — 


“When I behold this goodly frame, this world 
Of heaven and earth consisting, and compute 
Their magnitudes this earth, a spot, a grun, 
An atom, with the firmanicait compared 
And all her numbered stars, that seem to roll 
Spaces incomprehensible (for such 
Their distance argues, and their swift return 

Diurnal), merely to officiate light 

Round this opacous earth, this punctual spot, 

One day and might, 1n all their vast survcy 

Useless besides reasoning I oft admire 

How Nature wise rnd frugal, could commit 

Such disp rtions, with superfluous hand 

So many nobler bodies tu create, 

Greater s0 manifold, to this one use 

For aught appears, and on their orbs impose 

Such restless revolution day by day 

Repéated while the sedentary earth, 

That better might with far less compass move, 

Served by more noble than herself, attains 

Her end without least motion, and receives, 

As tribute, such 1 sumless journey brought 

Of mcorporeal speed, her warmth and light, — 

Speed ; a describe whose swiftness number 

s 


The reply that Raphael makes to 
‘our general ancestor,” may be ad- 
ye to every reader of the Para- 

$0 °— 


“ Whether the sun, preduminant in heaven, 
Rise on the earth, or earth nse on the sun, 
He from the east his f z . 

Or she from west her silent course advance, 
With inoffensive pace that spinning sleeps 

On her soft axle , while she paces even, 

And bears thee soft with the smooth aur along, 
Soliat not thy thoughts with matters hid ” 


Thus, taking the earth as the central 
int, and speaking of the order of the 
r eavens, Dante says, Conutto, II. 4° 
+The first is that where the Moon ts ; 
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the second is that where Mercury is 
the third is that wheie Yenus is; the 
fourth 1. that where the Sun 1s; the 
fifth is that where Mis is, the sixth 
1s that where Jupiter 1s, the seventh ir 
that where Saturn is, the eighth 1s tha’ 
of the Stars, the ninth 1s not visible, 
save by the motion mentioned above, 
and 1s called by many the Crystalline 
that 15, diaphanous, o1 wholly trans- 
parent Beyond all these, mdeed, the 
Catholics place the Fmpyrean Heaven ; 
that is to say, the Heaven of flame, or 
luminous , and this they suppose to be 
immovable, from having within atself, 
m every part, that which its matter de- 
mands And this 15 the cause why the 
Pnmum Mobile has a very swift mro- 
tion, from the fervent longing which 
each part of that ninth heaven has to be 
conjoined with that Divinest Heaven, 
the Heaven of Rest, which 1s next to 
it, 1t revolves therein with so great 
desire, that its velomty 1s almost in- 
compichensible ; and quiet and po 
ful 1s the place of that supreme Deity, 
who alone doth perfectly see himself ” 
Of the symbolism of these Heavens 
he says, Contvs(o, IY 14: ‘* As narrated 
above, the seven Heavens nearest to us 
are those of the Planets; and above 
these are two movable Heavens, and 
one motionless over all. To the first 
seven correspond the seven sciences of 
the Tnvium and Quadrrvium ; that is, 
Grammar, Diualectics, Rhetoric, Arith- 
metic, Music, Geometry, and Astro- 
logy. To the eighth, that 15, to the 
stairy sphere, Natural Science, called 
Physics, co nds, and the first 
science which is called Metaphysics ; 
and to the ninth sphere corresponds 
Moral Science ; and to the Heaven of 
Rest, the Divine Science, which ix 
called Theology.” , 


* 
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The details of these correspondences 
will be given later in their appropriate 
places. 

These Ten Heavens are the heavens 
of the Paradiso ; nine of them revolv- 
ing about the earth as a central point, 
and the motionless Empyrean encircling 
and containing all. 

In the first Heaven, or that of the 
Moon, are scen the spirits of those 
who, having taken monastic vows, were 
orced to violate them. In the second, 
or that of Mercury, the spirits of those 
whom desire*of &{i.me, incited to noble 
deeds. In the third, or that of Venus, 
the spirits of Lovers. ‘In the fourth, 
or that of the Sun, the spirits of Theo- 
logians and Fatfers of the Church. | 
Jn the fifth, or that of Mars, the spirits 
of Crusaders and those who died for | 
the true Faith. In the sixth, or that 
of ates the spirits of righteous Kings 
and Rulers. In the seventh, or that of 
Saturn, the spirits of the Contemplative. 
In the eighth, or that of the Fixed Stars, 
the Triumph of Christ. In the ninth, 
or Primum Mobile, the Angelic Hier- 
archies. In the tenth, or the Empyrean, 
is the Visible Presence of God. 

It must be observed, however, that 
the lower spheres, in which the spirits 
nee are not assigned them as their 
Pp or dwellings. They show them- 
selves in these different places only to 
indicate to Dante the different degrees 
of glory which they enjoy, and to show 
that while on earth they were under the 


here aL ek Dante expressly says, in | 
Canto IV. 28 :— 


He of the Seraphim most absorbed in God, 
Moses, and Samuel, and whichever Bai 
Thou mayst select, I say, and even Mary, 

H ive not in any other heaven gheir thrones 
Phan have those spirits that just appeared tu 


+ 
Nor of existence more or fewer years ; 
Dit all make beautsful the primal circle, 
And have sweet Infe in different degrees, 
By feeling more or less the eternal breath, 
They sry viet tae here, nut because ' 


abot 
This sphere has been to them, but tog 
of the celestial which Bi exalted,” 
The threefold main divisian of the 
Paradiso, indicated by a longer prelude, | 
or by a natural aa in the action of the | 
poem, ts:~-1. From Canty 1. to Canto; 


! 
~ 


influence of the planets in which they |i is each thing desired. 
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X. 2. From Canto X. to Canto XXIII. 
3. From Canto XXIII. to the end. 

2. Wisden of Solomoi,i. 7: ‘For the 
spirit of the Lord filleth the world” ; 
and £cclesrasticus, xiii, 16: ** The sun 
that giveth light looketh upon all things, 
and, the work thereof is full of the glory 
of the Lord.” 

The Empyrean. Milton, Jur. 
Lost, Wl. §7 :— 
‘*From the pure Empyrean where he sits 
High throned above all highth.” 


5. 2 Corinthians, xii, 2: “I knew 
a man in Christ about fourteen years 
ago, (whether in the body, I cannot 
tell; or whether out of the body, I can- 
not tell: God knoweth ;) such an one 
caught up to the third heaven. And 
I knew such a man, (whether in the 
body, or out of the body, I cannot tell ; 
God knoweth :) how that he was caught 
up into paradise, and heard unspeakable 
words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter.” 

7. Convio, TIT. 2. : ‘* Hence the 
human soul, which is the noblest form 
of those created under heaven, receiveth 
more of the divine nature than any other. 
be ai And inasmuch as its being 
depends upon God, and is preserved by 
him, it naturally desires and wishes 
to be united with God, in order to 
strengthen its being.” 

And again, Conuito, IT. 6: ‘ Each 
thing chiefly desireth its own perfection, 
and in it quicteth every desire, and for 
And this is 
the desiic which always maketh each 
delight seem insufficient; for in this 
life is no delight so great that it can 
satisfy the thirst of the soul, so that the 
desire I speak of shall not remain in 
our thodyitts, ” 

13. Chaucer, /Jouse of Fame, UL 


e ° 


* God of science anJ of light, 
Ilo ' thorough thy grete might 
‘Lhis hitel last buke nuw thou gye. 


And if that divine virtue thou 
Wilte helpen mec to showen nuw 
That in my hed ymarked 1, 


Thou shalt yse me go as blive 
Unto the next Juurer I se, 

And kyswe it for it ta thy tre, 
Nowe entre in my brest anene.” 
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19. Chaucer, Aallade in Commen- le rere a wrew, anid ST cris ono 
,, , ° And still upon the seas 

dacion of Our Ladie, 12: Paedely tecver| Farewell land) teas 

pia plung dames the waves my sinking head 

The gentle powers, who that low empire keep, 

Received me as a brother of the deep; 

To Tethys, and to Ocean old, they pray 

To purge my mortal earthy parts away.” 


‘© winde of grace! now blowe unto my saile ; 
O anriate licour of Clio ! to write 
My penne enspire, of that I woll indite.” 


20. Ovid, Met., VI., Croxall’s Tr. :— 
‘As Glaucus,” says Buti, ‘°° was 


** When straight another pictures to their vigw changed from a fisherman to a ry en 


The Satyr’s fate, whom angry Phoebus slew ; 
Who, raised with high conceit, and puffed by tasting of the grass that had t 


with pride, power, so the human soul, tasting of 
At his own pipe the skilful God defied. things divine, becomes divine.” 
Why do you tear me from myself, he cries he t 93, Whether I were spirit only. 2 
iret fora dilly pipet he rortiag «ad epnze- | Corinthians, xii. a6 Vhether in the 
Meanwhile the skin from off his limbs was body, or out of the ody I cannot tell; 
flayed,” God knowet 


One of the questions which exercised 
the minds of the Fathers and the School- 
men was, whether the soul were created 


And Chaucer, /fouse of Fame, 139, 
changing the sex of Marsyas :— 


** And Mercia that lost hire skinne, before the body or after it. Origen, 
Bothe in the face, bodie, and chinne, following Plato, supposes all souls to 
For that she would envyen, lo ! have been created at once, and to await 
To pipen bette than Apollo,” 


their bodies. Thomas Aquinas combats 


36. A town at the foot of Parnassus, this opinion, Sum. T: heol., 1. Quest. 
dedicated to Apollo, and here used for | CXVHIU. 3, and maintains, that ‘‘ creation 


Apollo and infusion are simultaneous in regard 
. ” oe 

Chaucer, Quene Annelida and False\to the soul.” This seems also to be 
Arcite, 15 :— Dante’s belief. See Purge. XXV. 70:— 

‘‘The primal Motor turns to it well pleased 

* Be favorable eke thou, Polymnia ! At so great art of nature, and inspires 

By Helicon, and no he sabay roa Cir lade A spint new, with virtue all replete.” 
Singed, wih voice oe in the yore 76. It is a doctrine of Plato that the 

er the laurer, whi t maie not fade.’ 


heavens are always in motion, seeking 
the Soul of the World, which has no 


39. ‘That point of the honzon where | jeterminate place, but is everywhere 
the sun rises at the equinox ; and where | gimused. See also Note 1. 


the ae the Zodiac, ae the a 78. The music of the spheres. 
noctial Colure meet, and form each a Shakespeare, Aferchant of Venice, V. 
cross with the Horizon. ae 

41. The world is as wax, which the 7 

. . ‘‘ Look, how the floor of heaven 

sun softens and stamps with his seal. | 7 thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 

44. ‘This word a/most,” says Buti, | There's not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
“ gives us to understand that it was not | But in his motion like an angel sings, 


ou uiring to the young-eyed cherubins , 
the exact moment when the sun enters SHAY ir GLiagional oul 


Aries,”’ But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
60. Milton, Par. Lest, IIT. §93:— | Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear is. 
‘Not all parts like, but all alike informed And Milton, /%yun on Christ's Nae 


With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire.” | ffez¢y :—~ 


61. Milton, Par, Lost, V. 310:— ‘Ring out, ye crystal spheres, 
Once bless our human ears, 


** Seems another norn If ye have power to touch our senses so, 
Risen on mid-noon.” And let your silver chime 
Move in ea ote time ; , 
68. Glaucus, changed to 1 sea- god ~— x the bass of Heaven's deep orgam 


by eating of the salt-meadow grass.) ang arid Sir wieeead Rata 
Ciyid, Afer,, XTIT., Rowe's Tr. :— Make up full consort to the avec eymphooy. 


MOTELS TO 
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Rixner,: Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, I, 100, speaking of the ten 
neavens, or the Lyre of Pythagoras, 
says: ‘‘ These ten celestial spheres are 
atranged among themselves in an order 
#0 mathematical and musical, that is so 
harmonious, that the sphere of the fixed 
atars, which is above the sphere of 
Saturn, gives forth the deepest tone in 
the music of the universe (the World- 
ois strung with ten strings), and that 
of the Moon the highest.” 

Cicero, in his I’:sion of Scipio, inverts 
the tones. He says, Edmonds’s Tr. :— 

‘* Which as‘I wa; gazing at in amaze- 
ment, I said, as I recovered myself, 
from whence proceed these sounds so 
strong, and yet so sweet, that fill m 
ears ? ‘The melody,’ replies he, ‘ whic 

hear, and which, though composed 
unequal time, is nevertheless divided 
into regular harmony, is effected by the 
impulse and motion of the spheres 
themselves, which, by a happy temper 
of sharp and grave notes, ee alaily plo- 
duces various harmonic effects. Now 
it is impossible that such prodigious 
movements should pass in silence ; and 
mature teaches that the sounds which 
the spheres at one extremity utter must 
star, and those on the other ex- 
tremity must be grave ; on which ac- 
count, that highest revolution of the 
star-studded heaven, whose motion is 
more rapid, is carried on with a sharp 
and quick sound; whereas this of the 
moon, which is situated the lowest, and 
at the other extremity, moves with the 
gravest sound. For the earth, the ninth 
pr remaining motionless, abides in- 
variably in the plc ition, occu- 
pying the ceftral spot in the universe. 

*“* Now these eke directions, two 
of which have the same powers, 
differing in their modula- 
tions, which number is the connecting 
See of ee all ahaa 

men, by imitating this harmony 

with strings and vocal melodies, have 
a way for their return to this 

: as all others have done, who, 
endued with pre-eminent ities, have 
a mortal life the pursuits 


Vern, 
*¢*§ The ears of mankind, filled with 
these sounds, have become deaf, fur of | 
rs 
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all your senses it is the most blunted. 
Thus, the people who live near the p 
where the Nile rushes down from very 
high mountains to the pa which are 

ed Catadupa, are destitute of the 
sense of hearing, by reason of the great- 
ness of the noise. Now this sound, 
which is effected by the rapid rotation 
of the whole system of nature, is so 
powerful that human hearing cannot 
comprehend it, just as you cannot look 
directly upon the sun, because your 
sight and sense are overcome by his 
beains,’ ” 

g2. The region of fire. Brunetto 
Latini, Z7resor, Ch. CVIII.: ‘* After the 
zone of the air is placed the fourth 
element. This is an orb of fire witb- 
out any moisture, which extends as far 
as the moon, and surrounds this atmos- 
phere in which we are. And know 
that above the fire is first the moon, 
and the other stars, which are all of the 
nature of fire.” 

109. Milton, Pa. Lost. V. 469 — 


‘One Almighty is, from whom 
All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from gone ; created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Endued with various farms, various degrces 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life ; 
But more refined, more spintous, and pure, 
A» nearer to him placed, or nearer 
Each in their several active spheres assigned, 
Tull body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to cach kind. Sv from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk ; from thence the 


eaves 
More aery ; last, the bright consummate flowcr 
Spints odorous breathes : flowers and their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 
‘Lo vital spirits aspire, to | 

Lo intellectual; give both hfe and sense, 
Fancy and understanding : whence the sou! 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Descursive or intuitive.” 


121. FHicaja’s beautiful sonnet on 
oe is thus translated by Leigh 
unt :— 


** Just as a “nother, with sweet, pious face, 
Yearns towards her little children ffom nes 
seat, 
Gives one a kiss, another an embrace, 
Takes this upon her kneca, that oa hee feat ; 
And while from actions, louks, complaints, 
pretences, 
She learns their feelings and their various 


will, 
To this n look, to that a wurd, 
whether stern or spnili 
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So Providence for us, high, infinite, 
Makes our necessities its watchful og 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps all our 











i and Times of Dante, IL Ch. 15, 
ts. Bunbury’s Tr., says :— 

“The last part of the Commedia, 
which Dante finished about this time 
(1320)... .. is said to be the most 
difficult and obscure part of the whole 
poem. And it is so; and it would be in 
vain for us to attempt to awaken in the 
generality of readers that attention which 
Dante has not been able to obtain for 
himself. Readers in general will alwa 
be repulsed by the difficulties of its 
numerous allegories, by the series ot 
heavens, arranged according to the now 
forgotten Ptolemaic %ystém, and more 
than all by disquisitions on philosophy 
and theology which often degenerate into 
mere scholastic themes. With the ex- 
ception of the threé cantos relating to 
Cacciaguida, and a few other episodes 
which recall us to earth, as well as those 
verses in which frequently Dante’s love 
for Beatrice shines forth, the Paradiso 
must not be considered as pleasant read- 
ing for the general reader, but as an 
especial recreation for those who find 
there, expressed in sublime verse, those 
contemplations that have been the sub- 
jects of their philosophical and theological 
studies. . 2. . But few will always be 
the students of philosophy and theology, 
and much fewer those who look upon 
these sciences as almost one and the same 
thing, pursued by two different methode; 
these, if Iam not mistaken, will find in, 
Dante's Paradiso, 2 treasure of thought, 
and the loftiest and most soothing words 
of comfort, forerunners of the joys of 
Heaven itself. Above all, the Paradiso 
will delight those who find themselves, 
when they are reading it, in a somewhat 
similar disposition of mind to that of 
Dante when he was writing it ; those in 
short who, after having in their 
lived in the world, and sought happiness 
in it, have now arrived at maturity, old 

, or satiety, and seek by the means of 
philosophy and theology to know as far 
as possible ef that other world on which 
their hopes now rest. Philosophy is the 
romance of the aged, and Religion the 
only future history for us all. Both these | 
subjects of cotitemplation we find in 
Dante’s Paradiso, and pursued with a 
rare modesty, not beyond the limits of 
our understanding, and with due sub 


wants, 
And even if it denies what seems our right, 
Either denies because 'twould have us ask, 
Or seems but to deny, or in denying grants.” 


122, The Empyrean, within which 
the Primum Mobile revolves ‘‘with so 

at desire that its velocity is almost 
incomprehensible. ” 

141. Convito, III. 2: ‘** The human 
soul, ennobled by the highest power, 
that is by reason, partakes of the divine 
nature in the manner of an eternal In- 
telligence ; because the soul is so en- 
nebled by that sovereign power, and 
denuded of matter, that the divine light 
shines in it as in an angel ; and there- 
fore man has been called by the philo- 
sophers a divine animal.” 





CANTO II. 


t. The Heaven of the Moon, in which 
are seen the spirits of those who, having 
taken monastic vows, were forced to 
violate them. 

In Dante’s symbolism this heaven re- 
presents the first science of the Trivium. 
Convito, II. 14: ‘‘I say that the heaven 
of the Moon resembles Grammar ; be- 
cause it may be compared therewith; for 
if the Moon be well observed, two things 
are seen peculiar to it, which are not seen 
in the other stars. One is the shadow 
in it, which is nothing but the rarity of 
its body, in which the rays of the sun 
cannot terminate and be reflected as in 
the other parts. The other is the varia- 
tion of its brightness, which now shines 
on one side, and now upon the other, 
according as the sun looks upon it. And 
Grammar has these two properties ; 
since, on account of its infinity, the rays 
of reason do not terminate in it in any 
special part of its words ; and it shines 
now on this side, and now on that, inas- 
much as certain words, certain declina- 
tions, certain constructions, are in use 
which once were not, and many once 
were which will be again.” 

For the influences of the Moon, see 
Canto ITI. Note 3o. 

The introduction to this canto is at 
once a warming and an invitation. Balbi, 
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. Rixner,: Handbuch der Geschichte der 
Philosophie, I. 100, speaking of the ten 
Neavens, or the Lyre of Pythagoras, 
says: ‘‘ These ten celestial spheres are 
atranged among themselves in an order 
90 mathematical and musical, that is so 
harmonious, that the sphere of the fixed 
stars, which is above the sphere of 
Saturn, gives forth the deepest tone in 
the music of the universe (the World- 
oe strung with ten strings), and that 
of the Moon the highest.” 
Cicero, in his Vision of Scipio, inverts 
the.tones. He says, Edmonds’s Tr. :— 
** Which as ‘I was; gazing at in amaze- 
ment, I said, as I recovered myself, 
from whence proceed thése sounds so 
strong, and yet so sweet, that fill m 
ears? ‘ The melody,’ replies he, ‘ whic 
you hear, and which, though composed 
iN unequal time, is nevertheless divided 
into regular harmony, is effected by the 
impulse and motion of the spheres 
themselves, which, by a happy temper 
of sharp and grave notes, regularly pro- 
duces various harmonic effects. Now 
it is impossible that such prodigious 
movements should pass in silence ; and 
pature teaches that the sounds which 
the spheres at one extremity utter must 
be ea and those on the other ex- 
tremity must be grave ; on which ac- 
count, that highest revolution of the 
star-studded heaven, whose motion is 
more rapid, is carried on with a sharp 
and quick sound ; whereas this of the 
moon, which is situated the lowest, and 
at the other extremity, moves with the 
gravest sound. For the earth, the ninth 
sphere, remaining motionless, abides in- 
variably in the innermost position, occu- 
i e cefitral spot in the universe. 
*“* Now these cight directions, two 
of which have the same powers, effect 
seven sounds, differing in their modula- 
‘ions, which number is the connecting 
nee of almost All things. Some 
en. men, by imitating this harmony 
with strings and vocal melodies, have 
a way for their return to this 
: as all others have done, who, 
endued with pre-eminent qualities, have 
cultivated in their mortal Jife the pursuits 
of heaven. 


44 The ears of mankind, filled with 
these sounds, have become deaf, fur of 
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all your senses it is the most blunted. 
Thus, the people who live near the place 
where the Nile rushes down from very 

igh mountains to the beak which are 
called Catadupa, are destitute of the 
sense of hearing, by reason of the great- 
ness of the noise. Now this sound, 
which is effected by the rapid rotation 
of the whole system of nature, is so 
powerful that human hearing cannot 
comprehend it, just as you cannot look 
directly upon the sun, because your 
sight and sense are overcome by his 
beams.’ ” 

92. The region of fire. Brunetto 
Latini, Zxeo0r, Ch. CVITI.: §* After the 
zone of the air is placed the fourth 
element. This is an orb of fire with- 
out any moisture, which extends as far 
as the moon, and surrounds this atmos- 
phere in which we are. And know 
that above the fire is first the moon, 
and the other stars, which are all of the 
nature of fire.” 


109. Milton, Par. Lost. V. 469 :— 


‘*One Almighty is, from whom 

All things proceed, and up to him return, 
If not depraved from good ; created all 
Such to perfection, one first matter all, 
Endued with various forms, various degrees 
Of substance, and, in things that live, of life ; 
But more refined, more spiritous, and pure, 
As nearer to hin placed, or nearer i 
Each in their several active spheres assigned, 
Tull body up to spirit work, in bounds 
Proportioned to each kind. So from the root 
Springs lighter the green stalk ; from thence the 

caves 
More aery; last, the bright consummate flower 
Spirits odorous breathes : flowers and their fruit, 
Man's nourishment, by gradual scale sublimed, 
‘To vital spirits aspire, to animal, 
To intellectual; give both life and sense, 
Fancy and understanding: whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive.” 


g21. Filicsja’s beautiful sonnet on 
Providence is thus translated by Leigh 
Hunt :— 


“ Just as a nother, with sweet, pious face, 
Yearns towards her little children ffom ner 


acal, 
Gives one a kiss, another an cmbrace, 
‘Takes this upon her knees, that on her feat; 
And while from actions, louks, complaints, 


pretences, 

She learns their feelings and their various 
will, 

To this 2 look, to that a word, 

And, oc stern or smiling, 
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pe Prodan for us, high, infinite, Life and Times of Dante, IL Ch. 15, 


akes our necessities its watchful task >. S : 
Hearkens to all our prayers, helps afl our rs. Bunbury’s Tr., says :-— 











wants, ‘The last per of the Commedia, 
And even if it denies what seems our right, which Dante finished about this time 
Either denies because 'twould have us ask, (1320)... .. is said to be the most 


Or seems but to deny, or in denying grants. difficult and obscure part of the whole 


122, The Empyrean, within which | poem. And it is so; and it would be in 
the Primum Mobile revolves ‘‘with so | vain for us to attempt to awaken in the 
t desire that its velocity is almost | generality of readers that attention which 
incomprehensible. ” Dante has not been able to obtain for 
141. Conzito, III. 2: ‘The human | himself. Readers in general will alwa 
soul, ennobled by the highest power, | be repulsed by the difficulties of its 
that is by reason, partakes of the divine | numerous allegories, by the series of 
nature in the manner of an eternal In- | heavens, arranged according to the now 
telligence ; because the soul is so en- | forgotten Ptolemaic S%ystém, and more 
nobled by that sovereign power, and, than all by disquisitions on philosophy 
denuded of matter, that the divine light land theology Which often degenerate into 
shines in it as in an angel; and there- | mere scholastic themes. With the ex- 
fore man has been called by the philo- | ception of the threé cantos relating to 
sophers a divine animal,” Cacciaguida, and a few other episodes 
which recall us to earth, as well as those 
verses in which frequently Dante’s love 
for Beatrice shines forth, the Paradiso 
CANTO IL. must not be considered as pleasant read- 
1. The Heaven of the Moon, in which | ing for the general reader, but as an 
are seen the spirits of those who, having | especial recreation for those who find 
taken monastic vows, were forced to; there, expressed in sublime verse, those 





violate them. contemplations that have been the sub- 
In Dante’s symbolism this heaven re- | jects of their philosophical and theological 
presents the first science of the Trivium. | studies. ... . But few will always be 


Convito, U1. 14: ‘I say that the heaven | the students of philosophy and theology, 
of the Moon resembles Grammar ; be- |} and much fewer those who look apon 
cause it may be compared therewith; for | these sciences as almost one and the same 
if the Moon be well observed, two things | thing, pursued by two different methods ; 
are seen peculiar to it, which are not seen | these, if Iam not mistaken, will find in 
in the other stars. One is the shadow | Dante’s Paradiso, a treasure of thought, 
in it, which is nothing but the rarity of | and the loftiest and most soothing words 
its body, in which the rays of the sun | of comfort, forerunners of the joys of 
cannot terminate and be reflected as in} Heaven itself. Above all, the Paradiso 
the other parts. The other is the varia- | will delight those who find themselves, 
tion of its brightness, which now shines | when they are reading it, in a somewhat 
on one side, and now upon the other, | similar disposition of mind to that af 
according as the sun looks upon it. And | Dante when he was writing it ; those in 
Grammar has these two properties ; | short who, after having in their 
since, on account of its infinity, the rays | lived in the world, and sought hap 
of reason do not terminate in it in any | in it, have now arrived at maturity, old 
special part of its words ; and it shines | age, or satiety, and seek by the means of 
now on this side, and now on that, inas- | philosophy and theology to know as far 
much as certain words, certain declina- | as possible ef that other world on which 
tions, certain constructions, are in use | their hopes now rest. Philosophy is the 
which once were not, and many once | romance of the aged, and Religion the 
were which will be again.” only future history for us all. Both these 
For the influences of the Moon, see! subjects of cohtemplation we find im 
Canto III. Note 30. , Dante’s Paradiso, and pursued with a 
The introduction to this canto is at | rare modesty, not beyond the limits of 
once a warning and an invitation. Balbi, | our understanding, and with. due sul: 
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mission to the Divine Law which placed 
these limits.” 

8. In the other parts of the poem ‘‘ one 
summit of Parnassus” has sufficed ; but 
in this Minerva, Apollo, and the nine 
Muses come to his aid, as wind, helms- 
man, and compass. 

11. The bread of the Angels is Know- 
ledge or Science, which Dante calis the 
euleniate perfection.” Convito, I. 1s 
** Everything, impelled by the provi- 
dence of its own nature, inclines towards 
jis own perfection ; whence, inasmuch 
as knowledge is the ultimate perfection 
of our soul, whereka consists our ultimate 
felicity, we are all naturally subject to its 
desire. . . . . O blessed ‘those few who 
sit at the table where the bread of the 
Angels is caten.” ° 

10. The Argonauts, when they saw 
their leader Jason ploughing with the 
wild bulls of “Eetes, and sowing the Jand 
with serpents’ teeth. Ovid, 4/4, VII., 
Tate’s Tr. :— 

**To unknown yokes their brawny necks they 


rield, 
An a ike tame oxen, plough the wondering 





The Colchians stare; the Grecians shout, and 
Taise - 
The champion’s courage with inspiring 


raise 

Emboldenes now, on fresh attempts he goes, 

With serpent,’ tecth the fertile furrows tows ; 

The glebe, fermenting with enchanted jutce, 

es the snakes’ teeth a human crop pru- 
duce.”” 

19. This is generally interpreted ay 
referring to the natural aspiration of the 
soul for higher things ; characterized in 
Purg. XX. 1, as 
“ The natural thirst that ne'er 14 satished, 


Excepting with the water for whone grace 
The woman of Samaria besought.” 


But Venturi saysthat it means the ‘‘ being 
bore onward by the motion of the Pri- 
mum Mobile, and swept round so as to 
find himself directly beneath the moon,” 

23. Asif looking back upon hi; jour- 
ney through the air, Dante thus rapidly 
deacribes it inan inverse order, the arrival, 
the ascent, the departure ;—the striking 
of the shaft, the flight, the discharge 
from the bow-string. Here again we 
are reminded of the arrow of Pandarus, 
fhtad, YV. 120. 

gt. Cain with his bush of thorns, Sec 
Inf. XX, Note 126. 
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59. The spots in the Moon, which 
Dante thought were caused by rarity or 
density of the substance of the planet. 
Conuisto, II. 14: ‘‘ The shadow in it, 
which is nothing but the rarity ofits body, 
in which the rays of the sun cannot ter- 
minate and be reflected, as in the other 
parts.” 

Milton, Par. Lost, V. 419 :— 


*‘ Whence in her visage round those spots un- 
purged, 
Vapours not yet into her substance turned.” 

64. The Heaven of the Fixed Stars. 

73. Either the diaphanous parts must 
run through the body of the Moon, or 
the rarity and density must be in layers 
one above the other. 

go. Asin a mirror, which Dante else- 
where, /af. XXIII. 25, calls smpiombato 
vetro, leaded glass. 

107. The subject of the snow is what 
lies under it; ‘‘the mountain that remains 
naked,” says Buti. Others give a schol- 
astic interpretation to the word, definin 
it ‘the cause of accident,” the cause o 
colour and cold, 

111. Shall tremble like a star. ‘‘ When 
a man looks at the stars,” says Buti, ‘‘ he 
sees their effulgence tremble, and this is 
because their splendour scintillates as fire 
does, and moves to and fro like the flame’ 
of the fire.” The brighter they burn, the 
more they tremble. 

112. The Primum Mobile, revolving 
in the Empyrean, and giving motion to 
all the heavens beneath it. 

115. The Heaven of the Fixed Stars. 
Greck Epicrams, WT. 62 :— 

‘‘ If I were heaven, 


With all the eyes of heaven would I look down 
on thee.” 


Also Catullus, Carm., V. :— 


“How many stars, v hen night is silent, 
Look on the furtive Joves of men" 


And Milton, Par. Lost, V. 44 :— 


‘* Heaven wakes with all his cyes 
Whom to behold but thee, nature's desire?” 


131. The Intelligences, ruling ané 
guiding the several heavens (receivi 
‘power from above, and distributing 
‘ downward, taking their impression from 
God and stamping it like a seal upon the 
aie below), according to Dionysius 
the Areopagite are as folluws i— 
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The Seraphim, Primum Mobile. 41. Your destiny ; that is, of yourself 

The Cherubim, The Fixed Stars. and the others with you. 

The Thrones, Saturn. 49. Piccarda was a sister of Forese 
and Corso Donati, and of Gemma, 

The Dominions, Jupiter. Dante’s wife. In FPurg. XXIV. 13, 

The Virtues, Mars. Forese says of her :— 

The Powers, The Sun. 


pes My sister, who, "twin beautiful and good, 
6 Oe nase’ : tr 
The Principalities, Venus. joicne arenas iat al 
The Archangels, Mercury. Already in her crown on high Olympus,” 
The Angels, The Moon. | 
See C XXVIIL N She was a nunof Santa Clara, and was 
ace sae II, Note 99, And dragged by violence from the cloister by 
also the article Cada/a at the end of the per brother Corso Donati, who married 


volume. 
147. The principle which gives being ie sort ovcelin. deela’ ‘Bosse are ate 


to all created things erself says :— 
b>. . 
**God knows what afterward my life became.” 


CANTO IIL “For this enime the excellent Barons 

1. The Heaven of the Moon continued. ; according to the Oftimo, had to do pen- 
Of the influence of this planet, Buti, ance in his shirt. 
quoting the astrologer Albumasar, says: 70. Milton, Par. Lost, XII. 583 :— 
“‘The Moon is cold, moist, and phleg- | “Add Love 
matic, sometimes warm, and gives light- —_ By name to come called Charity, the «cul 
ness, aptitude in all things, desire of Joy, Of all the rest.” ; 
of beauty, and of praise, beginning of a 
works, Picwle c of the rich and noble, g. ane arse eR noe 
prosperity in life, acquisition of things °'* ak ra bas mune st aan ‘ed 
desired, devotion in faith, superior W@S t2ken trom the convent and marn 
sciences, multitude of thoughts, necro- '° the ae oe nae 
mancy, acuteness of mind in things, geo- eeets re in “f S, bia” or E : 
metry, knowledge of lands and waters ai etc : Pa S Di oe a eee 
and of their measure and number, weak- 4 Ps eH : Vv ics aber Ose bas 
ness of the sentiments, noble women, a Daa Se ; the second, an 
marriages, pregnancies, nursings, em- ik ri I. eg third, a Dante 
bassies, falsehoods, accusations ; the in 3 Eth ee . re IV. 3, the 
being lord among lords, servant among i f easier eS fy, Ae 
servants, and conformity with every man '¢ ‘ast of the Suabian ine, 
of like nature, oblivion thereof, timid, of 
simple heart, flattering, honourable to- 
wards men, useful to them, not betraying CANTO IV 
secrets, a multitude of infirmities and the ; 
care of healing bodies, cutting hair, 1. The Heaven of the Moon con- 
liberality of food, chastity. These are tinucd. 
the significations (influences) of the Moon — 2, Montaigne says: ‘‘ Ifany one should 
upon the things it finds, the blame and place us between the bottle and the 
honour of which, according to the astro- bacon (entre la Bouteille a be > ) 
logers, belong to the planet; but the with an alr appetite for food and drink, 
wise man follows the good influences, and there would doubtless be no remedy bat 
yeaves the bad ; though all are good and to die of thirst and hunger.” 
necessary to the life of the universe.” 6. Ovid, J/%., V., Maynwaring’s Tr. :<= 

18, ohaacntoryr ne shadow a de psisicea ae ben 
& substance ; Dante, falling into the = 78 When a hungry tiger near him hears 
opposite error, mistakes these substances vr can hE spk ofthis of that renounce, 

shaduwa, So strong he lusta to prey on buth gt ance,” ' 


6t4 





§. “A similitude,” says Venturi, ‘‘ of 
great poetic beauty, but of little philo- 
sophic soundness.” 

13. When he recalled and interpreted 
‘te forgotten dream of Nebuchadnezzar, 
Danie, ii. 10: * The Chaldeans an- 
swered before the hing, and said, There 
dg not a man upon the earth that can 
show the king’s matter: therefore there 
is no king, lord, nor ruler, that asked 
such things at any magician, or astrologer, 
or Chaldean. And it is a rare thing that 
the king requireth : and there is none 
other that can show it before the king 
except the gods, whose dwelling is not 
with flesh.” ; 

24. Plato, Zimeus, Davis's Tr., says: 
‘And after having thus framed the 
universe, he allotted to it souls equal in 
number to the stars, ‘nserting each in 
each .... And he declared also, that 
after living well for the time appointed 
to him, each one should once mote re- 
turn to the habitation of his associate 
star, and spend a blessed and sutable 
existence.” 

26. The word ‘‘thrust,” Aortano, is 
here used in its architectural sense, as in 
inf. XXXII. 3. There it is literal, here 

tive. 

28. Che prs india, that most in-God’s 
himself. As in Canto IX. 81, S 10 
traiuassi come tu fl immu, ‘if I could in- 
thee myself as thou dost in-me thyself” ; 
and other expressions of a similar kind. 

42. The dogma of the Peripatetics, 
that nothing is in Intellect which was 
not first in Sense. 

48. Raphael, ‘‘ the affable archangel,” 
of whom Milton says, /’%. Lost, V. 
220 :— 


* Raphael, the sociable spirit, that deigned 
5 NY Aafeb with Tolaas, and 
See 


tw 


tarriage with the seven-tunes-wedded 
mard.” 


Tobit xii. 14: ‘And now God 
yaath sent me to heal thee and Sara thy 
deaghter-in-law. I am Raphael, one of 
the seven holy angels which present the 


bar ppb of the saints, and which g° n 
gut before the glory of the Holy 
One.” 


It mast be remarked, however, that it 
wes Tobit, and not Tobias, who was 
cured of his blindness, 


Ee Ee mica 
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49. Plato’s Dialogue, entitled 7ineus, 
the name of the philosopher of Locri. 

51. Plato means it hterally, and the 
Sciuptures figuratively. 

54. When it was infused into the body, 
or the body became informed with it. 

Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., I., 
Queest. IXXVI. I, says: ‘‘ Form is that 
by «vhich a thing is... .. This prin- 
ciple therefore, by which we first think, 
whether it be called intellect, or intellec- 
tual soul, 1s the form of the body.” 

And Spenser, //ywne in Honour of 
Beautie, says :— 





** For of the soule the bodie forme doth take, 
For soule 1 forme and doth the bodie make.” 


63. Joachim di Flora, Dante’s ‘‘ Ca- 
labrian Abbot Joachim,” the mystic ot 
the twelfth century, says in his /xposé- 
tion of the Apocalypse: ‘‘ The deceived 
Gentiles beheved that the planets to 
which they gave the names of Jupiter, 
Saturn, Venus, Mercury, Mars, the Moon, 
and the Sun, were gods.” 

64. Stated in line 20 :— 


‘* The violence of others, for what reason 
Doth 1t decrease the measure of my inert?” 


83. St. Lawrence. In Mrs. Jameson’s 
Sacred and Legendary Art, Il. 156, his 
martyrdom is thus described :— 

‘*The satellites of the tyrant, hearing 
that the treasures of the church had been 
confided to Lawrence, carried him before 
the tribunal, and he was questioned, but 
replied not one word ; therefore he was 
put into a dungeon, under the charge of 
a man named Hippolytus, whom with 
his whole family he converted to the 
faith of Christ, and baptized ; and when 
he was called again before the Prefect 
and required to say where the treasures 
were camvealed, he answered that in 
three days he would show them. The 
third day being come, St. Lawrence 
gathered together the sick and the poor, 
to whom he had dispensed alms, and, 
pla them before the Prefect, sail, 
* Behold, here are the treasures of Christ’s 
Church.’ Upon this the Prefect, thinking 
he was mocked, fell into a great rage, 
and ordered St. Lawrence to be tortured 
till he had made known where the trea- 
sures were concealed ; but no suffering 
could subdue the patience and constancy 
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of the holy martyr. Then the Prefect 
mmanded that he should be carried by 
ight to the baths of Olympias, near the 

a of Sallust the historian, and that a 
hew kind of torture should be prepared 
for him, more strange and cruel than had 
ever entered into the heart of a tyrant to 
conceive; for he ordered him to be 
stretched on a sort of bed, formed of won 
bars in the manner of a gridiron, and a 
fire to be lighted benecth, which should 
gradually consume his body to ashes : 
and the executioners did as they were 
commanded, kindling the fire and adding 
coals from time to time, so that the vic- 
tim was in a manner roasted alive; and 
those who were present looked on with 
horror, and wondered at the cruelty of 
the Prefect, who could condemn to such 
torments a youth of such fair person and 
courteous and gentle bearing, and all for 
the lust of gold.” 

84. Plutarch thus relates the story of 
Mutius Sczevola, Dryden’s Tr. :— 

‘*The story of Mutius is variously 
given ; we, like others, must follow the 
commonly received statement. He was 
a man endowed with every virtue, but 
most eminent in war; and resolving to 
kill Porsenna, attired himself in the Tus- 
can habit, and using the Tuscan language, 
came to the camp, and approaching the 
seat where the king sat amongst his 
nobles, but not certainly knowing the 
xing, and fearful to inquire, drew out his 
sword, and stabbed one who he thought 
had most the appearance of king. Mutius 
was taken in the act, and whilst he was 
under examination, a pan of fire was 
brought to the king, who intended to 
sacrifice ; Mutius thrust his right hand 
into the flame, and whilst it burnt stood 
looking at Porsenna with a steadfast and 
undaunted countenance; Porsenna at last 
in admiration dismissed him, and returned 
his sword, reaching it from his seat ; 
Mutius received it in his left hand, which 
occasioned the name of Screvola, left- 
handed, and said, ‘JI have overcome the 
terrors of Porsenna, yet aim vanquished 
by his generosity, and gratitude obliges 
me to disclose what no punishment could 
extort ;’ and assured him then, that three 
hundred Romans, all of the same resolu- 
tion, lurked about his camp only waiting 


$i an opportunity ; he, by lot appointed 
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to the enterprise, was not sorry that he 
had miscarried in it, because so brave 
and good a man deserved rather to be a 
friend to the Romans than an enemy.” 

103. Alcmzon, who slew his mother 
Eriphyle to avenge his father Amphia- 
rails the soothsayer. See Purg. XII. 
Note 50. 

Ovid, Méet., TX. :—~ 


ene hie shall bathe his hands in parent's 
00 
And in one act be both unjust and good.” 


118. Beatrice, beloyed of God ; “ that 
blessed Beatrice, who lives in heaven 
wes the angejs and on earth with my 
soul.’ 

131. Lessing, They. Schrift., I. 108: 
‘“*If God held all Truth shut up in his 
right hand, and in his left only the ever 
restless instinct for Truth,.... and 
said to me, Choose! I should humbly 
fall down at his left, and gay, Father, 
give! Pure Truth is for Thee alone!” 

139. It must not be forgotten, that 
Beatrice is the symbol of Divine Wisdom. 
Dante says, Convito, III. 1§: ‘*In her 
countenance appear things which display 
some of the pleasures of Paradise ;” and 
notes particularly ‘‘the eyes and smile.” 
Hethen adds: ‘‘And here it should be 
known that the eyes of Wisdom are its 
demonstrations, by which the truth is 
most clearly seen ; and its smile the per- 
suasions, in which is displayed the in- 
terior light of Wisdom under a veil ; and 
in these two things is felt the exceedi 
pleasure of beatitude, which is the chi 
good in Paradise. ‘This pleasure cannot 
exist in anything here below, except in 
beholding these eyes and this smile.” 


‘ 


* 


CANTO V. Lo 


1. The Heaven of Mercury, where are 
seen the spirits of those who for the love 
of fame achieved great deeds. Of its 
symbolism Dante says, Coavito, TH. 14: 
‘“The Heaven of Mercury may be com- 
pared to Dialectics, on account of two 
properties ; fof Mercury is the smallest, 
star of heaven, since the quantity of jts 
diameter is not more than two thousand, 
and thirty-two miles, according to the, 
estimate of Alfergano, who declares it te, 
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be one twenty-cighth part of the diameter 
of the Earth, which is six thousand and 
fifty-two miles. The other property is, 
that it is more veiled by the rays of the 
Sun than any otherstar. And these two 
properties are in Dialecticg ; for Dialec- 
tics are less in body than any Science ; 
since in them is perfectly compiled and 
bounded as much doctrine as is found in 
ancient and modern Art; and it is more 
veiled than any Science, inasmuch as it 
proceeds by more sophistic and probable 
ents than any other.” 

or the irfluerces of Mercury, see 

Canto VI. Note 114. 
10, Burns, Zhe | ision\— 





“*T saw thy pulse’s maddening play 
Wild send thee pleasure s devious way, 
Misled by fancy’s meteor ray, 


y passion dnven, 


B 
And yet the light that led astray 
Was light from heaven.” 


24. Milton, Par. Lost, V. 235 :—~ 


* Happiness in his power left free to will, 
Leh to his own free will, his will though free, 
Yet mutable.” 


33. In illustration of this line, Venturi 
quotes the following epigram :— 


* This hospital a pious person built, 
Bur first he cate the poor wheremith to fll’t.” 


And Biagioli this :— 
“ Cest un homme d'honneur, de piété profonde, 


Ee qui veut rendre & Dieu ce qu'tl a pris au 
monde.” 


§2. That which is sacrificed, or of 
which an offering is made. 

$7. Without the permission of [oly 
Church, symbolized by the two keys ; 
the silver key of Knowledge, and the 
Dogar edd of Authority. Sce Purg. 

- LIS i— 


* One was of gold, and the other was of silver; 


More precivus one is, but the other nocds 
More art and inte ere it unlock, 
Por it 1s that which doch the knot unloose.” 


Go. The thing substityted must be 
greater than the thing relinquished. 

66. Fudges xi. 30: '* And Jephthah 
vowed a vow unto the Lord and said, If 
thou shalt without fail deliver the children 
af Aromen into my hands. then it shall 
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| be, that whatsoever cometh forth of the 
doors of my house to meet me, when I 
return in peace from the children of 
Ammon, shall surely be the Lord’s, and 
I will offer it up for a burnt-offering. ... 
And Jephthah came to Mizpeh unto his 
honse, and, behold, his daughter came 
out to mcet him with timbrels and with 
dances ; and she was his only child : be- 
sides herhehad neither son no: daughter.” 

69. Agameninon. 

70. Euripides, JpArgenra in Tauris, 1, 
1, Buckley's Tr. :— 

‘© thou who rulest over this Grecian 
expedition, Agamemnon, thou wilt not 
lead forth thy ships from the ports of this 
land, before Diana shall receive thy 
daughter Iphigenia as a victim ; for thou 
didst vow to sacrifice to the light-bearing 
Goddess whatsoever the year should bri 
forth most beautiful. Now your wile 

| Clytemnestra has brouyht forth a daugh- 
ter in your house, referring to me the 
title of the most beautiful, whom thou 
must needs sacrifice. And so, by the 
arts of Ulysses, they drew me from my 
mother under pretence of being wedded 
to Achilles. Jiut I wretched coming to 
Aulis, being seized and raised aloft above 
the pyre, would have been slain by the 
sword ; but Diana, giving to the Greeks 
a stag in my stead, stole me away, and, 
sending me through the clear ether, she 
settled me in this land of the Tauri, 
where barbarian Thoas rules the land.” 

80. Dante, Convitv, I. 11: ‘ These 
should be called sheep, and not men; 
for if one sheep should throw itself down 
a precipice of a thousand feet, all the 
others would follow, and if one sheep, in 
passing along the road, leaps from any 
cause, all the others leap, though seei 
no cause far i. And I once saw seve 
leap into a well, on account of one that 
had leaped in, thinking perhaps it was 
leaping over a wall; notwithstanding 
that the shepherd, weeping and wailing, 
opposed them with arms and breast.” 

2. Lucretius, Nature of Things, VL 
| 324, Good’s Tr. :~ 


te 


The fleecy flocks, o'er yonder hill that browse, 
From glebe to glebe, where'er, im with 


The jocund clover call them, and the ren 
round | gambol, saturete with m 
Proving their froutlets in the atimic fray." 
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87, Towerds the Sun, where the heaven 


is brightest. 
95. The Ifeaven of Mercury. 
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4. From 324, when the seat of empir¢ 
was transferred to Constantinople by 
Constantine, to 527, when the reign of 


97. Brunetto Latini, Zvesor, I., Ch. | Justinian began. 


3, says, the planet Mercury ‘‘is easily 
moved according to the goodness or 
malice of the planets to which it is 
joined.”” Dante here represents himself 
as being of a peculiarly mercurial tem- 
perament. 

108. The joy of spirits in Paradise is 
shown by greater brightness. 

121. The spirit of Mfastinian: 

129. Mercury is the planet nearest the 
Sun, and being thus ‘‘ veiled with alien 
rays,” is only visible to the naked eye at 
the time of its greatest elongation, and 
then but for a few minutes. 

Dante, Convito, II. 14, says, that Mer- 
cury ‘‘is more veiled by the rays of the 
Sun than any other star.” And yet it 
will be observed that in his planetary 
system he places Venus between Mercury 
aud the Sun. 

133. Milton, Pav. Lost, III. 380 :— 


** Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 
Yet dazzle heaven.” 


And again, V. 598 :— 


“* A flaming mount, whose top 
Brightness had made invisible.” 





CANTO VI. 


1. The Heaven of Mercury continued. 
In the year 330, Constantine, after his 
conversion and baptism by Sylvester (727 
XXVIII. Note 94), removed the seat of 
empire from Rome to Byzantium, which 
received from him its more modern name 
of Constantinople. He called it also 
New Rome; and, having promised to 
the Senators and their families that they 
should soon tread again on Roman soil, 
he had the streets of Constantinople 
strewn with earth which he had brought 
from Rome in ships. 
The transfer at the empire from west 
to east was turning the imperial cagle 
nst the course of heaven, which it 
had followed in coming from ‘Troy to 
Italy with Ainens, who married Lavinia, 
daughter of King Latinus, and was the 


Sermier of the Roman Empire, 


5. The mountains of Asia, between 
Constantinople and the site of Troy. 

10. Cesar, or Kaiser, the general 
title of all the Koman Emperors. 

The character of Justinian is thus 
sketched by Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
Ch. ALI. :— 

‘The Emperor was easy of access, 
patient of hearing, courteous and affable 
in discourse, and a mesterof the angry 
passions, which rage with such destruc- 
tive violence uf the breast of a despot. 
Procopius praises his temper to reproach 
him with calm and tleliberate cruelty ° 
but in the conspiracies which attacked 
his authority and person, a more candid 
judge will approve the justice or admire 
the clemency of Justinian. He excelled 
in the private virtues of chastity and tem- 
perance ; but the impartial love of 
beauty would have been less mischievous 
than his conjugal tenderness for Theo- 
dora; and his abstemious diet was regue 
lated, not by the prudence of a philo- 
sopher, but the superstition of a monk, 
His repasts were short and frugal ; on 
solemn fasts he contented himself with 
water and vegetables ; and such was his 
strength as well as fervour, that he fre- 
quently passed two days, and as many 
nights, without tasting any food. The 
measure of his sleep was not less rigo- 
rous ; after the repose of a single hour the 
body was awakened by the soul, and, to 
the astonishment of his chamberlain, Jus- 
tinian walked or studied till the morning 
light. Such restless applitation pro- 
longed his time for the acquisition of 
knowledge and the despatch of business ; 
and he might seriously deserve the re- 
proach of confounding, by minute and 
preposterous diligence, the general order 
of his administration. The Emperor 
professed himself a musician and archi- 
tect, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer 
and theologian ; and if he failed in the 
enterprise of weconciling the Christian 
sects, the review of the Roman jurispru- 
dence is a noble monument of his spirit 
and industry. In the government of the 
empire he was less wise or less success 


ful : the age was unfortunate ; te peopl 


or8 


ee a ee 


was oppressed and discontented ; Theo- 
dora abused her power ; a succession of 
bad ministers disgraced his judgment ; and 
Justinian was neither beloved in his life, 
nor regretted at his death. The love of 
fame was deeply implanted in =is breast, 
but he condescended to the poor ambition 
of titles, honours, and contemporary 
praise ; and while he laboured to fix the 
admiration, he forfeited the esteem and 
affection of the Romans.” 

12. Of the 1eform of the Roman Laws, 
by which they were reduced from two 
thousand volymes,to fifty, Gibbon, De- 
cine and Fal/, Ch. XLIV., says: ‘* The 
vain titles of the victories nf Justinian are 
crumbled into dust ; but the name of the 
fegislator is inscribed on a fair and ever- 
lasting monument. Under his reign, 
and by his care, the civil jurisprudence 
was digested in the immortal works of 
the CovE, the PANDECT, and the INSTI- 
TUTES ; the public reason of the Romans 
has been silently or studiously transfused 
into the domestic institutions of Europe, 
and the Jaws of Justinian still command 
the respect or obedience of independent 
nations, Wise or fortunate is the prince 
who connects his own reputation with 
the honour and interest of a perpetual 
order of men.” 

This is what Dante alludes to, Purg. 
VL 





** What boots it, that for thee Justinian 
The bridle mend, if empty be the saddle?” 


14. The heresy of Eutyches, who main- 
tained that only the Divine nature existed 
in Christ, not the human; and conse- 
quent that the Christ crucified was not 


¢ real Christ, but a Sates 
16, Agapetus was Pope, or Bishop of 


Rome, in the year 515, and was compelled 
by King Theodotus the Ostrogoth, to go 
upon an embassy to the Emperor Jus- 
tinjan at Constantinople, where he re- 
fused to hold any communication with 
Anthimus, Bishop of Trebizond, who, 
against the canon of the Church, had been 
transferred from his own see to that of 
Constantinople. Milman, Mist, Latin 
Christ., 1. 460, says: ‘ gapetus, in a 

rence, condescended to satisfy the 
Emperor as to his own unimpeachable 
orthodoxy. Justinian sternly commanded 
him to guamunicate with Anthismus, 
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‘ With the Bishop of Trebizond,’ replied 
the unawed ecclesiastic, ‘when he has 
returned to his diocese, and accepted the 
Council of Chalcedon and the letters of 
Leo.’ The Emperor in a louder voice 
commanded him to acknowledge the 
Bishop of Constantinople on pain of 
immediate exile. ‘I came hither in my 
old age to see, as I supposed, a religious 
and a Christian Emperor; I find a new 
Diocletian. But I fear not kings’ me- 
naces, I am iecady to lay down my life 
for the truth.’ The feeble mind of Jus- 
tinian passed at once from the height of 
arrogance to admiration and respect ; he 
listened to the charges advanced by Aga- 
xetus against the orthodoxy of Anthimus. 
in his turn the Bishop of Constantinople 
was summoned to render an account of 
his theology before the Emperor, con- 
victed of Eutychianism, and degraded 
from the see.” 

25. Belisarius, the famous general, to 
whom Justinian gave the leadership of 
his armies in Africa and Italy. In his 
old age he was suspected of conspiring 
against the Emperor's life ; but the accus- 
ation was not proved, Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, Ch, XLI., speaks of him thus : 
‘“* The Africanus of new Rome was born, 
and perhaps educated, among the Thra- 
cian peasants, without any of those advan- 
tages which had formed the virtues of the 
elder‘and the younger Scipio,—a noble 
origin, liberal studies, and the emulation 
of a free state. The silence of a loqua- 
cious secretary may be admitted, to prove 
that the youth of Belisarius could not 
afford any subject of praise: he served, 
most assuredly with valour and reputation 
among the private guards of Justinian ; 
and when his patron became Emperor, 
the domestic was promoted to military 
command.” 

And of his last years as follows, Ch. 
XLII, : ‘Capricious pardon and arbie 
trary punishment embittered the irksome- 
ness and discontent of a long reign; a 
conspiracy was formed in the 
unless we are deceived by the names of 
Marcellus and Sergius, the most virtuous 
and the most profligate of the courtiers 
were associ in the same designs, 
They had fixed the time of the execution 3 
their rank gave them access to the royal 


banquet, and their black slaves were 
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stationed in the vestibule and porticoes 
to announce the death of the tyrant, and 
to excite a sedition in the capital. But 
the indiscretion of an accomplice saved 
the poor remnant of the days of Justinian. 
Theconspirators were detected and seized, 
with daggers hidden under their gar- 
ments ; Marcellus died by his own hand, 
and Sergius was dragged from the sanc- 
tuary. Dressed by remorse, or tempted 
by the hopes of safety, he accused two 
officers of the household of Belisarius ; 
and torture forced them to declare that 
they had acted according to the secret 
instructions of their pation. Posterity 
will not hastily believe that a hero who, 
in the vigour of life, had disdained the 
fairest offers of ambition and revenge, 
should stoop to the murder of his prince, 
whom he could not long expect to sur- 
vive. His followers were impatient to 
fly ; but flight must have been supported 
by rebellion, and he had lived enough 
for nature and for glory. Belisarius ap- 
peared before the council with less fear 
than indignation ; after forty years’ ser- 
vice, the Emperor had prejudged his 
guilt ; and injustice was sanctified by the 

resence and authority of the patriarch. 
The life of Belisarius was graciously 
spared ; but hisfortunes were sequestered, 
and from December to July he was 
guarded as a prisoner in his own palace. 
At length his innocence was acknow- 
ledged ; his freedom and honours were 
restored ; and death, which might be 
hastened by resentment and grief, re- 
moved him from the world about eight 
months after his deliverance. The name 
of Belisarius can never die ; but instead 
of the funeral, the monuments, the sta- 
tues, so justly due to his memory, I only 
read that his treasures, the spoils of the 
Goths and Vandals, were immediately 
confiscated for the Emperor. Some de- 
cent portion was reserved, however, for 
the use of his widow; and as Antonina 
had much to repent, she devoted the last 
remains of her life and fortune to the 
foundation of a convent. Such is the 
simple and genuine narrative of the fall 
of “Belisatius and the ingratitude of Jus- 
tinian, That he was deprived of his eyes, 
and reduced by envy to beg his bread, — 
-*Give a penny to Belisariusthe general {’ 
‘wig a fiction of later times, which has 
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obtained credit, or rather favour, as a 
strange example of the vicissitudes of 
fortune.’”’ 

36. The son of Evandcr, sent to assist 
féneas, and slain by Turnus. Virgil, 
‘lined, X., Davidson’s Tr. : ‘* Turnus, 
long poising a javelin tipped with sharp- 
ened steel? darts it at Pallas, and thus 
speaks: See whether ours be not the 
more penetrating dart. He said; and 
with a quivering stroke the point pierces 
through the mid-shield, through so many 
plates of iron, so many of brass, while 
the bull’s hide so many times efcompasses 
it, and through the Grslet’s cumbrous 
folds transfixes ghis breast with a hideous 
gash, He in vain wrenches out the reek- 
ing weapon from the wound ; at one and 
the same passage the blood and soul issue 
forth, Down on his wound he falls: 
over him his armour gave a clang; and 
in death with bloody jaws he bites the 
hostile ground.” 

37. In Alba Longa, built by Ascanius, 
son of Aéneas, on the borders of the 
Alban Lake. The period of three hundred 
years is traditionary, not historic. 

39. The Horatii and Curatii. 

40. From the rape of the Sabine 
women, in the days of Romulus, the 
first of the seven kings of Rome, down 
to the violence done to Lucretia by Tar- 
quinius Superbus, the last of them. 

44. Brennus was the king of the Gauls, 
who, entering Rome unopposed, found 
the city deserted, and the Senators seated 
in their ivory chairs in the Forum, so 
suent and motionless that his soldiers 
took them for the statues of gods. He 
burned the city and laid siege to the 
Capitol, whither the people jhad fled for 
safety, and which was preserved from 
surprise oF the cackling of the sacred 
geese in the Temple of Juno. Finally 
Brennus and his army were routed by 
Camillus, and tradition says that not one 
escaped. 

Pyrrhus was a king of Epirus, whe 
boasted his descent from Achilles, and 
whom Hannibal called ‘the greatest ot 
commanders.” He was nevertheless 
driven out of Italy by Curius, his army 
of eighty thousand being routed by thirty 
thousand Romans; whereupon he said 
that, ‘if he had soldiers like the Romang, 
or if ae Romans had him for g genera, 
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he would leave no corner of the earth when Cesar took from him the kingdom 
unseen, and no nation unconquered.” of Egypt, and gave it to Cleopatra. 

46. Titus Manlius, surnamed Tor- yor jibe king of Numidia, who pro- 
quatus, from the collar (¢orgues) which he tected Pompey, Cato, and Scipio after 
took from a fallen foe; and Quinctius, the battle of Pharsalia. Being conquered 
surnamed Cincinnatus, or ‘‘the curly- by Czesar, his realm became a Roman 
haired.” province, of which Sallust the historian 

47. Three of the Decii, father, son, was the first governor. 
snd grandson, sacrificed their lives in | Milton, Sams. Agon., 1695 :— 
battle at different ttmes fortheir country. * 
The Fabii also rendered signal services 
to the state, but are chiefly known in 
history through one of their number, 7r. Towards Spain, where some rem- 
QuinctiusaAfaximus, surnamed Cunctator, nants of Pompey’s army still remained 
or the Delayer, fom whom we have ‘‘the under his two sons. When these were 
Fabian pclicy.” subdued the civil war was at an end. 

53. The hill of Fiesele, overlooking 73. Octavius Augustus, nephew of 
Florence, where Dante was born. Fie- | Julius Cesar. At the battle of Philippi 
sole was destroyed by the Romans for‘ lie defeated Brutus and Cassius, and 
giving refuge to Catiline and his fellow | established the Empire. 

“conspirators. | 475, On account of the great slaughter 

55. The birth of Christ. Milton, made by Augustus in his battles with 
Hymn on the Morning of Chris?s Na- Mark Antony and his brother Lucius, in 


‘* But as an eagle 
His cloudless thunder bolted on their heads,” 


holy, 3, 4: the neighbourhood of these Cities. . 
« 81. Augustus closed the gates of the 
ei ee pee temple of Janus as a sign of universal 
- s . ° 9 . 
She, crowned with olive-green, came softly peace, in the year of Christ's birth. 
sliding 86. Tiberius Cesar. 
ia anes turning sphere, go. The crucifixion of Christ, in which 
is ready harbinger ’ : " 
With turtle wing’ the amorous clouds d- the Romans took part in the person of 
viding ; Pontius Pilate. 
And, waving wide her myrtle wand, | 92. The destruction of Jerusalem under 


She ie a universal peace through sca and | Titus, which avenged the crucifixion, 
4 When the Church was assailed by 


‘No war or battle's sound _the Lombards, who were subdued by 
Was heard the world around : | Charlemagne 
The idle spear and shield were high up ; Paha : 
hung ; | 98 Referring back to line 31 — 
The hooked chariot stond ; : 
Unstained with hostile Mood: ‘In order that thou see with how great reason 
The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng; Men move against the standard sacronanct, 
And kings sat still with awful eye, Both who apprupriate and who oppose it.’ 


As if they surely knew their sovran Lard was ‘ : : 
by. 100, The Golden Lily, or Fleur-de-lis 


of France. The Guelfs, uniting with the 
French. opposed the Ghibellines, who 
had apps*priated the imperial standard 
to their own party purposes. 


65, Durazzo in Macedonia, and Phar- 
salia in Thessaly. 
66. Gower, Conf. Amant, IT. — 


** That one sleeth, and that other sterveth, . 106, Charles II. of Apulia, son of 
Kut aboven all his prise deserveth Charles of Anjou. 
This kmghtly Romain ; where he rode 111. Change the imperial eayle for the 


His dediy swerd no man abode, lili {F 

Ayen the which was no defence: es Of France, 

Egipte fledde in his presence.” 112, M ay is the smallest of the 
the 


2 planets, with exception of the Aste- 
67. Antandros, a city, and Simois, a roids, being sixteen times smaller than 
river, near Troy, whence came the Roman the Farth. 
“— with “neas into Italy. 114. Speaking of the planet Mercury, 
It was on evil hour for Ptalemy, | Buti cays’ ** Weare now to consider t 
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effects which Mercury produces upon us 
in the world below, for which honour 
and blame are given to the planet ; for 
as Albumasar says in the introduction to 
his seventh treatise, ninth division, where 
he treats of the nature of the planets and 
of their properties, Mercury signifies 
these twenty-two things among others, 
namely, desire of knowledge and of seeing 
secret things ; interpretation of the Deitg, 
of uracles and prophecies ; foreknowledge 
of things future ; knowledge and _pro- 
fundity of knowledge in profound books ; 
study of wisdom ; memory of stones and 
tales ; eloquence with polish of language ; 
subtilty of genius ; desire of lordship ; 
appetite of praise and fame; colour and 
subtilty of speech ; subtilty of genius in 
everything to which man betakes him- 
self; desire of perfection; cunning of 
hand in all arts; practice of trade; selling, 
buying, giving, receiving, stealing, cheat- 
ing ; concealing thoughts in the mind ; 
change of habits ; youthfulness, lust, 
abundance, murmurs, lies, falsetestimony, 
and many other things as being therein 
contained. And therefore our author 
feigns, that those who have been active 
in the world, and have lived with politi- 
cal and moral virtues, show themselves 
in the sphere of Mercury, because Mer- 
cury exercises such influence, according 
to the astrologers, as has been shown ; 
but it is in man’s free will to follow the 

ood influence and avoid the bad, and 

ence springs the merit and demerit.” 

Milton, Lycidas, 70 :— 


* Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
hat last infirmity of noble mind,) 

‘o scorn delights, and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 
Comes the blind Fury with the abhorréd shears 
And slits the thin-spun life. ‘But not the 

praise,’ 

Phoebus replied, and touched my trembling 

ears: 

‘ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the ghistering foi 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies ; 
But lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes, 
And perfect witness of all-judging Jove: 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 
Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.’” 


121. Piccarda, Canto III. 70, says:— 


‘ Hrother, our will is quieted by virtue 
Of charity, that makes us wish alone | 
For what we have, nor gives us thirst for 
wore.” 








fask no further wages.’ 
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128, Villani, VI. Ch. 90, relates the 
story of Romeo (in Italian Roméo) as 
follows, though it will be observed that 
he uses the word voneco not as a proper, 
but as a common noun, in its sense of 
pilgrim : ‘‘ There arrived at his courta.- 

ilgrim, who was returning from St. 
ames ; and hearing of the goodness of 
Count Raymond, he tarried in his court, 
and was so wise and worthy, and found 
such favour with the Count, that he made 
him master and director of all things. 
He was always clad in a decent and 
clerical habit, and in a short time, by 
his dexterity and wisdgn, ipcreased the 
income of his lord threefold, maintaining 
always a grande and honourable court. 
. .. . Four daughters had the Count, 
and no son. By the wisdom and address 
of the food pilgrim, he first married the 
eldest to the good King Louis of France 
by means of money, saying to the Count, 
“Let me manage this, and do not be 
troubled at the cost ; for if thou marry 
the first well, on account of this relation- 
ship thou wilt marry all the others better, 
and at less cost.’ And so it came to 
ee for straightway the King of Eng- 
and, in order to be brother-in-law of the 
King of France, took the second for a 
small sum of money; then his brother, 
being elected King of the Romans, took 
the third ; and the fourth still remaining 
to be married, the good pilgrim said, 
‘With this one I want thee to have a 
brave son, who shall be thy heir ;’ and 
so he did. Finding Charles, Count of 
Anjou, brother of King Louis of France, 
he sail, ‘Give her to this man, for he 
will be the best man in the world ;’ pro- 
phesying concerning him, and so it was 
done. Then it came to pass through 
envy, which spoils every good thing, that 
the barons of Provence accused the good 
pilgrim of having badly managed the 
treasury of the Count, and had him 
called toa reckoning. The noble pilgri 
said : ‘Count, Ihave served thee a lo 
time, and brought thee from low to hig 
estate, and for this, through false counsel 
of thy folk, thou art little grateful. I 
came to thy cgurt a poor pilgrim, and 
have livect modestly on thy bounty. 
Have my mule and nny staff and = 
given back to me as when I came, and 
The Coun 
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would not hare him go; but on no ac- 
count would he remain ; and he departed 
as he had come, and never was it known 
whence he came, nor whither ke went. 

ar thought that his was a sainted 
‘ soul.” 


142. Lord Bacon says in his Assay or 
Adversity: ‘* Prosperity is the blessing 
of the Old Testament ; adversity is the 
blessing of the New, which carrieth the 
donna benediction and the clearer reve- 
ation of God’s favour. Yet, even in the 
Old Testament, if you listen to David's 
harp, youshall hear as many hearse-like 
airs as carok ; afid the pencil of the Holy 
Ghost hath laboured more in describinz 
the afflictions of Job than the felicities of 
Solomon.” 


CANTO VII. 


1. ‘‘Hosanna, holy God of Sabaoth, 
illuminating with thy brightness the 
happy fires of these realms.” 

Hante 1s still in the planet Mercury, 
which receives from the sun six times 
more light and heat than the earth. 

§. By Substance is here meant spint, 
or angel ; the word having the sense of 
Subsistence. See Canto XIII. Note 58. 

7+ The rapidity of the motion of the 
flying spirits is beautifully expressed in 
these lines. 

10. Namely, the doubt in his mind. 

14. Bice, or Beatrice. 

17. Convito, III. 8: “ And in these 
two places I say these pleasures appear, 


saying, /n her cyes and m her sweet | 


smile; which two places by a beautiful 
similitude may be called balconies of 
the Lady, who inhabits the edifice of 
the body, that is, the Soul; since here, 
although as if veiled, she often slow» 
herself. She shows herself in the eyes 
so manifestly, that he who looks care- 
fully cai recognize her present passion. 
Hence, inasmuch as six passions are 
peculiar to the hunean soul, of which 
the Philosopher makes mention in his 
Rhetoric, t is, grace, veal, mercy, 


envy, love, and shame, with none of 


these can the Soul be infpassioned, with- 
ont itg semblance cuming to the window 
of the eyes, unless it be kept within by 
great effort. Hence one of old plucked 
out his eyes, so that his inward shame 
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might not appear outwardly, as Statius 
the poet relates of Theban (CEdipua, 
when he says, that in eternal night he 
hid his shame accursed. She shows 
herself in the mouth, as colour behind 
glass. And what is laughter but a co- 
ruscation of the delight of the soul, that 
is, a light appearing outwardly, as it 
exists within? And therefore it beho- 
veth man to show his soul in moderate 
joy, to laugh moderately with dignified 


| severity, and with slight motion of the 


arms ; so that the Lady who then shows 
herself, as has been said, may appear 
modest, and not dissolute. ence the 
Book of the Four Cardinal Virtues com- 
mands us, ‘Let thy laughter be without 


cchinnation, that is to say, without 


cackling hke a hen.’ Ah, wonderful 


{laughter of my Lady, that never was 


perceived but by the eye!” 
20. Referring back to Canto VL 


“Todo vengeance 
Upon the vengeance of the ancient sin,’ 


27. Milton, Lar. Lost, I. 1, 
story 


‘* Of man’s first disobedience, and the friut 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Fden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat ” 


the 


36. Sincere in the sense of pure. 

65. Plato, Zamens, Davis's Tr., X.: 
‘* Let us declare then on what account 
ithe framing Aitficer settled the forma- 
ition of this universe. He was good ; 
and in the good envy is never engen- 
dered about anything whatever. Hence, 
being free from this, he desired that all 
| things should as much as possible re- 
semble himself.” 
| Also Milton, Par. Lost, 1. 2g9:- 


¢ The Almighty hath not built 
Fere for his envy.” 


And again, VIIT. 491 :— 


‘* Thou hast fulfilled 
‘Thy Creator bounteous and 
(ver of all things fair' but fairest this 
, Of all thy gifts! nor enviess ” 


| 67. Dante here discriminates between 
, the direct or immediate inspirations of 
| God, and those influences that come 
| indirectly through the stars. In the 
Convite, VII. 3, he says: ‘* The good 
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ness of God is received in one manner | 
by disembodied substances, that is, by 
the Angels (who are without material 
ess, and as it were diaphanous on 
account of the purity of their form), and 
in another manner by the human soul, 
which, though in one part it is free from 
matter, in another is impeded by it; (as 
@ man who is wholly in the watg, 
except his head, of whom it cannot be 
said he is wholly in the water nor wholly 
out of it;) and in another manner by 
the animals, whose soul is all absorbed 
in matter, but somewhat ennobled ; and 
in another manner by the metals, and in 
another by the earth ; because it is the 
most material, and therefore the most 
remote from and the most inappropriate 
for the first most simple and noble 
virtue, which is solely intellectual, that 


18, 
And in Canto XXIX. 136 :— 


“ The primal light, that all irradiates, 
By modes as many is received therein, 
Asarc the splendours wherewith it 1s mated ” 





76. Convito, VII. 3: ‘* Between the 
an Be nature, which is an_ intellec- 
tual thing, and the human soul there is 
no step, but they are both almost con- 
tinuous in the order of gradation... .. 
Thus we are to suppose and firmly to 
believe, that a man may be so noble, 
and of such lofty condition, that he shall 
be almost an angel.”’ 

130. The Angels, and the Heavens, 
and the human soul, being immediately 
inspired by God, are imnmiutable and in- 
destructible. Hut the elements and the 
souls of brutes and plants are controlled 
by the stars, and are mutable and perish- 
able. 

142. See Purge, XVI. 85 :— 

* Forth from the hand of Him, who fondles it 
Weeplog and taughing in ke childish s 
ietuies ¢ ie dlinale aul; that nothing hae al 
Save that, procecding from a joyous Maker, 
Gladly it turns to that which gives it plea- 
sure, 


And also Pury. XXV. 70 — 
“ "rhe primal Motor turns to it well pleased 
At so great art of nature, and inspires 
A spit new with virtue all replete.” 


mE eee 


. 
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CANTO VIII. 


1. The ascent to the Third Heaven, 
or that of Venus, where are seen the 
spirits of Lovers. Of this Heavea Dante 
says, Conzito, II. 14 :— 

‘*The Heaven of Venus may be com- 
pared to Rhetoric for two properties ; 
the first is the brightness of its aspect, 
which is most sweet to look upon, more 
than any other star; the second is its 
appearance, now in the moming, now in 
the evening. And these twoeproperties 
are in Rhetoric, the syeetest of all the 
sciences, for that is principally its inten- 
tion, It appeass in the morning when 
the rhetouician speaks before the face of 
his audience ; it appeass in the evening, 
that is; retrograde, when the letter in 
part remote speaks for the rhetorician.”’ 

For the ndueces of Venus, see Canto 
IX. Note 33. 

2. In the days of ‘‘ the false and lying 
gods,” when the world was in peril of 
damnation for misbelief. Cypria, or 
Cyprigna, was a title of Venus, from the 
place of her birth, Cyprus. 

3. The third Epicycle, or that of 
Venus, the third planet, was its sup- 
posed motion from west to east, while 
the whole heavens were swept onward 
from east to west by the motion of the 
Primum Mobile. 

In the Conwito, IT. 4, Dante says: 
‘Upon the back of this circle (the 
Equatorial) in the JIeaven of Venus, 
of which we are now treating, is a little 
sphere, which revolves of itself in this 
heaven, and whose orbit the astrologers 
call Epicycle.” And again, II, 7: ‘* All 
this heaven moves and revolwes with its 
Epicycle from east to west, once every 
natural day ; but whether this movement 
be by any Intelligence, or by the sweep 
of the Primum Mobile, God knoweth 3 
in me it would be presumptuous te 
judge.” . 

Milton, far. Los’, VIII. 72 — 


‘¢ From man or angel the great Architect 
Did wisely to conceal, and not divulge 
His secrets to bascanned by them who oughé 
Rather admire ; or, if they list to try 
Plath lef to their depots: poten oe 

a to their disputes ; to move 

His laughter at thei Sain wide 
Hereafter, when they come to model heaven 
And calculate the stars; Row they wal wield ° 
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The mighty frame; how build, unbuild, contrive, 
© Save ap ces ; how gird the sphere 


With centri¢ and eccentric scribbled o'er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb.” 


See also Nichol, Solar System, p. 7: 
** Nothing in later times ought to ob- 
scure the glory of Hipparchus, and, as 
some think, the still greater Ptolemy. 
Amid the bewilderment of these plane 
tary motions, what could they say, ex- 
cept that the ‘gods never act without 
design ;’ and thereon resolve to discern 
it? The motion of the arth was con- 
cealed fran them: nor was aught intel- 
ligible or cexpltcable concerning the 
wanderings of the planets, except the 
grand revolution of the‘ sky around the 

arth, That Earth, small to us, they 
therefore, on the‘ground of phenpmena, 
considered the centre of the Universe, — 
thinking, perhaps, not more confinedly 


than persons in repute in modern dajs. ' 


Around that centre all motion seemed 
to pass in order the most regular ; 
if a few bodies appeared to interrupt the 


regularity of that order, why not conceive | 
the existence of some arrangement by | 


which they might be reconciled with it? 
It was a strange, but most ingenious 
idea. They could not tell how, by any 
simple system of circular and uniform 
motion, the ascertained courses of the 
planets, as directly observed, were to be 
accounted for; but they made a most 
artificial scheme, that still saved the im- 
mobility of the Earth. Suppose a person 
passing around a room holding a lamp, 
and all the while turning on his heel. 
If he turned round uniformly, there 
would be no actual interruption of the 
uniform circular motion both of the 


and | called the Goddess of Love.” 
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“ ais wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward 
oy; 
This senior-junior, giant-dwarf, Dan Cupid $ 
Regent of love-rhymes, lord of folded arms, 
The anointed sovereign of sighs and groans, 
Liege of all loiterers and malcontents.” 


9g. Cupid in the semblance of Asca« 
nin. ned, I. 718, Davidson's Tr. : 


, tShe clings to him with her eyes, her 


whole soul, and sometimes fondles him 
in her lap, Dido not thinking what a 
powerful god is settling on her, hapless 
one. Meanwhile he, mindful of his Aci- 
dalian mother, begins insensibly to efface 
the memory of Sicheus, and with a 
living flame tries to prepossess her Jan- 
guid affections, and her heart, chilled 
by long disuse.” 

10. Venus, with whose name this 


| canto begins. 


12. Brunetto Latini, 7’reso7, T. Ch. 3, 
says that Venus *‘ always follows the 
sun, and is beautiful and gentle, and is 


I)ante says, it plays with or caresses 
the sun, “now behind and now in 
front.” When it follows, it is Hespe- 
rus, the Evening Star; when it precedes, 
it is Phosphor, the Morning Star. 

21. The eae) of the motion of the 
spirits, as well as their brightness, is in 
proportion to their vision of God. Com- 
pare Canto XIV. 40 :— 


** Tes brightness is proportioned to the ardour, 
‘The ardour to the vinon, and the vision 
Equals what grace it has above its worth.” 


23. Made visible by mist and cloud- 
rack, 

27. Their motion originates in the 
Primum Mobile, whose Regents, or In- 


carrier and the carried ; but the light, as , telligences, are the Seraphim. 


seen by an observer in the interior, wowld | 


34. The Regents, or Intelligences, of 


make strange gyrations. Unable to ac- | Venus aye the Principalities, 


count otherwise for the irregularities of 


37. This is the first line of the first 


the planets, they mounted them in this; canzone in the Conzvifo, and in his com- 
manner, on small circles, whose centres mentary upon it, II. 5, Dante says: 
only revolved regularly around the Earth, ‘‘In the first place, then, be it known, 
but which, during their revolutionary that the movers of this heaven are sub- 
motion, alto revolved around their own | stances separate from matter, that is, 
centres. Styling these cycles and epi- | Intelligences, which the common peous 
i the ancient learned men framed | call Angels.” And farther on, ID 6: 
that grand system of the Heavens con- | ‘‘It is reasonable to believe that the 
cerning which Ptolemy composed his | moters of the Heaven of the Moon are 
‘Syntax.’” of the order of the Angels; and those 

f: Shakespeare, /ove's Labour's Lost, of Mercury are the Archangels ; end 
1, 1 :4- lthose of Venus are the Thrones” It 
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will be observed, however, that in line 

iy he alludes to the Principalities as the 
egents of Venus ; and in Canto IX, 61, 

speaks of the Thrones as reflecting the 

justice of God :— 

** Above us there are mirrors, Thrones you call 


thei, | 
From which shines out on us God Judicant ,” 


thus referring the Thrones to a higher 
heaven than that of Venus. 

40. After he hal by looks asked and 
gained assent from Beatrice. 

46. ‘The spirit shows its increase of 
joy by increase of brightness. As Picar- 
da in Canto ILI, 67:— 


‘* First with those other shades she smiled a 
hitle ; 
rhereafter answered me so joyous’ y, 
She seemed to burn in the first fire of lowe." 


And Justinian, in Canto V. 133 :— 


‘* Even as the sun, that doth conceal himscif 
By toe much light, when heat has worn 
away 
The tempering influence of the vapoursdense, 
Ly greater rapture thus concealed itself 
In its own radiance the figure saintly.” 


49. The spirit who speaks is Charles 
Martel of Hungary, the friend and bene- 
factor of Dante. He was the eldest son 
of Charles the Lame (Charles IT. of 
Naples) and of Mary of Hungary. He 
was born in 1272, and in 1291 married 
the ‘‘ beautiful Clemence,” daughter of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg, Emperor of Ger- 
many. He died in 1295, at the age of 
twenty-three, to which he alludes in the 
words, 


“The world possessed me 
Short time below.” 


58. That part of Provence, embra- 
ing Avignon, Aix, Arles, and Mar- 
seilles, of which his father was lord, and 
which he would have inherited had he 
lived. This is “the great dowry of 
Provence,” which the daughter of Ray- 
mond Berenger brought to Charles of 
Anjou in pala and which is men- 
tioned in Purg. XX. 61, as taking the 
sense of shame out of the blood of the 
Capets. 

1. The kingdom of Apulia in Au- 
sonia, or lower Italy, embracing Bari 
on the Adriatic, Gaeta in the Terra di 
Lavoro on the Mediterranean, and Cro- 
tona in Calabria; a region bounded ‘on 

a 
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the north by the Tronto emptying into 
the Adriatic, and the Verde (or Garig 
liano) emptying into the Mediterranean, 

65. The kingdom of Hungary. 

67. Sicily, called of old Trinacria, 
from its three promontories Pecloro, Pa 
chino, and Lilibeo. 

68. Pachino is the south-eastern pro- 
montory of Sicily, and Peloro the north- 
eastern. Between them lies the Gulf of 
Catania, receiving with open arms the 
east wind. Horace speaks of Eurus as 
‘* riding the Sicilian seas.” 

7o. Both Pindar and Ovid speak at 
the giant Typhceus, 4% striick by Jove’s 
thunderbolt, gnd lying buried under 
‘Etna. Virgil says it is Enceladus, a 
brother of Typhceus, Charles Martel 
here gives the philosophical, not the 
poetical, cause of the murky atmosphere 
of the bay. 

72. Through him from his grand- 
father Charles of Anjou, and his father- 
in-law the Emperor Rudolph. 

75. The Sicilan Vespers and revolt 
of Palermo, in 1282. Milman, Asst 
Latin Christ., VI. 155: ‘It was at a 
festival on Easter Tuesday that a multi- 
tude of the inhabitants of Palermo and 
the neighbourhood had thronged to a 
church, about half a mile out of the 
town, dedicated to the Holy Ghost. 
The religious service was over, the mer- 
riment begun; tables weiz spread, the 
amusements of all sorts, games, dances 
under the trees, were going gaily on; 
when the harmony was suddenly inter- 
rupted and the joyousness chilled by 
the appearance of a body of French 
soldiery, under the pretext of keeping 
the peace. The French mingled fami- 
liarly with the people, paid court, not in 
the most respectful manner, to the 
women; the young men made sullen 
remonstrances, and told them to go their 
way. The Frenchmen began to draw 
together, ‘These rebellious Paterins 
must have arms, or they would not ven- 
ture on such insolence.’ They began to 
seaich some of them for arms. The two 
partics were a teeett glaring at each 
other in angr} hostility, At that mo 
ment the beautiful daughter of Roger 
ae a maiden of exquisite love 
liness an ieee fe with her bridegroora, 
approached the church, «A Frenchman, 


a 


A 
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named Drouet, either in wantonness or 
insult, came up to her, 4nd, under the 
tence of searching for aims, thrust 
hand into her bosom. The girl 
fainted in her bridegroom’s arms. He 
uttered in his agony the fatal cry, ‘Death 
to the French!’ A youth mshed ©.- 
ward, stabbed Drouet to the heart with 
his own sword, was himself struck down. 
The cry, the shriek, 1an through the 
crowd, ‘Death to the French!’ Many 
Sicilians fell, but, of two hundied on the 
spot, not ene Frenchman escaped. The 
cry spread jo the city: Mastrangelo 
took the lead ; every house was stormed, 
every hole and corne: c«earched ; their 
dress, their speech, their persons, thei 
manners, denouneed the French. The | 
ace was forced ; the Justiciary, bein 
uckily wounded in the face, and roll 
in the dust, and so undetected, mounted 
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me, that thou seest in God, that I be 
lieve it.” 

97. Conzito, IIT. 14: ‘‘The first agent, 
that is, God, sends his influence into 
some things by means of direct rays, and 
into others by means of reflected splen- 
dour. Hence into the Intelligences the 
divine hght rays out immediately ; in 
others it is reflected from these Intelli- 
gences first illuminated. But as mention 
is here made of light and splendour, in 
order to a perfect understanding, I will 
show the difference of these words, 
according to Avicenna. I say, the cus- 
tom of the philosophers 15 to call the 
Heaven fight, in reference to its existence 
in its fountain head; to call it vay, in 
reference to its passing from the fountain- 
head to the first body, in which it is 
arrested ; to call it sAlenduur, in refer- 
ence to its reflection upon some other 
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a horse, and fled with two followers. | part illuminated.” 


Two thousand French were slain. They 
denied them decent burial, heaped them 
together in a great pit. The horrors of 
the scene were indescnbable ; the insur- 
gents broke into the convents, the 
churches. The friars, especial objects 
of hatred, were massacred; they slew 
the French monks, the French priests. 
Neither old age, nor sex, nor infancy 
was spared.” 

976. Robert, Duke of Calabria, third 
son of Charles I]. and younger brother 
of Charles Martel. He was King of 
Sicily from 1309 to 1343. He brought 
with him from Catalonia a band of 
needy adventurers, whom he put into 
high offices of state, ‘‘ and like so many 
leeches,’’ says Biagioli, ‘‘ they filled 
themselves evith the blood of that r 
people, not dropping off so long as siete 
remained a drop to suck.” 

80. Sicily already heavily laden with 
taxes of all kinds. 

82. Born of generous ancestors, he 
was himself avaricious. 

84. Namely, ministers and officials 
who were not preedy of gain. 

87. In Gol, where all things are 
oT ae a Pau fags 6: 

am and Omega ; n- 
ni and fhe end.” “Buti epee 
thus: ‘‘ Because I believe that thou 
acest my joy in God, even as I sec it, I 
am pleayd; and this also is dear to 





116. If men lived isolated from each 
other, and not in communities. 

120. Aristotle, whom Dante in the 
Conzuto, III. 5, calls ‘that glorious 
philosopher to whom Nature most laid 
open her secrets ;” and in /uf. IV. 131, 
‘*the master of those who know.” 

124. The Jurist, the Warrior, the 
Priest and the Artisan are here typified 
in Solon, Xerxes, Melchisedec, and 
Daedalus. 

129. Nature, Jike death, makes no 
distinction between palace and hovel. 
IYer gentlemen are born alike in each, 
and so he: churls. 

130. Esau and Jacob, though twin 
brothers, differed im character, Esau 
being warlike and Jacob peaceable. 
Genesis xxv. 27: ‘‘ And the boys grew: 
and Esau was a cusning hunter, a man 
of the field; and Jacob was a plain man, 
dwelling in tents.” 

131. Komulus, called Quirinus, be- 
cause he always carried a spear (guéris), 
wae of papas birth, that the 

omans, to dignify their origin, preten- 
ded he was born of Mats. tid 

14t. Conrito, V1. 3: ‘ Animate 
plants have a very manifest affection for 
certain places, according to their cha- 
racter; and therefore we see certain 
plants rooting themselves by the water- 
side, and others opon mountainous 
places, and others on the slopes ang at 
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the foot of the mountains, which, if they 
are transplanted, either wholly perish, 
or live a kind of melancholy life, as 
things separated from what is friendly to 
t em 99 


145. Another allusion to King Robeit 
of Sicily. Villani, XII. 9, says of him: 
** This king Robert was the wisest king 

-that had been known among Christiarts 
for five hundied years, both in natural 
ability and in knowledge, being a very 
great master in theology, and a consum- 
mate philosopher.” And the Postillatore 
of the Monte Cassino Codex: ‘This 
King Robert delighted in pieaching and 
studying, and would have made a better 
monk than king.” 


CANTO IX, 


1. The Heaven of Venus is continued 
in this canto. The beautiful Clemence 
here addressed is the daughter of the 
Emperor Rudolph, and wife of Charles 
Martel. Some commentators say it 1s 
his daughter, but for what reason is not 
a ent, as the form of address would 

er indicate the wife than the 
daughter ; and moreover, at the date of 
the poem, 1300, the daughter was only 
six or seven years old, So great was the 
affection of this ‘‘ beautiful Clemence ”’ 
for her husband, that she is said to have 
fallen dead on hearing the news of his 
death. 

3. Charles the Lame, dying in 1309, 
gave the kingdom of Naples and Sicily 
to his third son, Robert, Duke of Ca- 
labria, thus dispossessing Carlo Roberto 
(or Caroberto) son of Charles Martel 
and Clemence, and rightful heir to the 
throne. 

22. Unknown to me by name. 

25. The region here described is the 
Marca Trivigiana, lying between Venice 

indicated by one of its princi 
wards, the Rialto) and the Alps, dividing 
Italy from Germany. 
The hill on which stands the Cas- 
tello di Romano, the birthplace of the 
t Ezzelino, or Azzolino, whom, for 
his cruelties, Dante punished in the river 
of boiling blood, /x/. XII. 110. Before 
‘is birth his mother is said to have 
@rearved of a lighted torch, as Hecuba 
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did befure the birth of Paris, Althea 
before the birth of Meleager, and the 
mother of St. Dominic before the birth of 


_“‘ The amorous paramour 
Of Christian Faith, the athlete consecrate, 
Kind to his own and cruel to his foes.” 


32. Cunizza was the sister of Azzolino 
di Romano. Her story is told by Ro- 
landino, Liber Chrontcorum, in Muratori, 
ker, Ital. Script., VIIT. 173. He says 
that she was first married to Richard of 
St. Boniface; and soon after had an 
intrigue with Sordello, as already men- 
tioned, Purg. VI. Notey4. ' Afterwards 
she wandered about the world with a 
soldie: of Treviso, named Bonius, ‘‘ tak- 
ing much solace,” says the old chronicler, 
‘‘and spending much money,”—mzulta 
habendo solatia, et miaximas faciendo ex- 
pensas. After the death of Bonius, she 
was married toa nobleman of Braganzo ; 
and finally and for a third time to a 
gentleman of Verona. 

The O¢t#:mo alone among the commen: 
tators takes up the defence of Cunizza, 
and says: ‘* This lady lived lovingly in 
dress, song, and sport; but consented 
not to any impropriety or unlawful act ; 
and she passed her life in enjoyment, as 
Solomon says in Ecclesiastes, ”—alluding 
probably to the first verse of the second 
chapter, ‘‘ I said in my heart, Go to now, 
I will prove thee with mirth ; therefore 
enjoy pleasure ; and, behold, this is also 
vanity.” 

33. Of the influences of the planet 
Venus, quoting Albumasar, as before, 
Buti says: ‘‘ Venus is cold and moist, and 
of phlegmatic temperament, and signifies 
beauty, liberality, patience, sweetness, 
dignity of manners, love of dress and 
ornaments of gold and silver, humility 
towards friends, pride and adjunction, 
delectation and delight in singing and use 
of ornaments, joy and gladness, dancing, 
song with pipe and lute, bridals, orna. 
ments and precious ointments, cunning 
in the composition of songs, skill in the 

e of chess, indolence, drunkenness, 
ust, adultery, gesticulations, and lasci- 
viousness of c@urtesans, abundance of 
perjuries, of lies and all kinds of wanton- 
ness, love of children, delight in men, 
strength of body, weakness of mind, 
abundance of foo] and corporal delights, 
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observance of faith and justice, traffic in 
vdoriferous merchandise ; and as was said 
of the Moon, all are not found in one | 
man, but a part in one, and a part in 
another, according tv Divine Providence ; | 
and the wise man adheres to the good, | 
and overcomes the others.” | 
34. Since God has pardoned me, I am 
no Jonger troubled for my past errors, 
on account of which I attain no higher 
glory in Paradise. She had tasted of 
the watets of Lethe, and all the ills and | 
errors of The past were forgotten. Ses. 
NXXIIT. 94 :—* 


{ 
** And if thon art not able i remember,’ 
Smilin she answered, * recollest thee now 
How thon this very day hast drunk of 
Lethe.’” ¢ : 


Hugo of St. Victor, in a passage 


| Thist, 
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stained with blood is the Bacchiglione,, 
on which Vicenza stands. 

49. In Treviso, where the Sile and 
Cagnano unite. 

50. Riccardo da Camino, who was 
assassinated while playing at chess. He 
was a son of the ‘* good Gherardo,” and 
hyother of the beautiful Gaja, mentioned 
Purg. XVI. 40. Tle succeeded his 
father as Jord of Treviso; but carried on 
his love adventures so openly and with 
so high a hand, that he was finally assas- 
sinated by an outraged husband. The 
story of his assassination 1s told in the 
Cartrsierunt in Murctom, ATT, 
784. 

53. A certain bishop of the town of 
Feltro in the Marca Trivigiana, whose 
name is doubtful, but who was both lord 


quoted by Philalethes in the notes to his; spiritual and temporalof the town, broke 
translation of the Dé1a Commredut, savy: | faith with certain gentlemen of Ferrara, 
‘(In that city... . there will be Free; guilty of political crimes, who sought 
Will, emancipated fiom all evil, and | refuge and protection in his diocese. 
filled with all good, enjoying without in- | They were delivered up, and executed in 
teiruption the delight of cternal joys, | Ferrara. Afterward the Bishop himself 
oblivious of sins, oblivious of punish. came to a violent end, Leing beaten to 


ments ; vet not so oblivious of its libera- 
tion as to be ungrateful to its liberator. 
So far, therefore, as regards intellectual 
knowledge, it will be mindful of its 
past evils; but wholly unmindful, as 
regards any feeling of what it has passed 
through.” 

37. The syirit of Folco, or Fokvhetto, , 
of Marseilles. 25 mentioned later in this 
canto; the famous Tioubadour whose 
renown was not to perish for five cen- 





death with bags of sand. 

54. Malta was a prison on the shores 
of Lake Bolsena, where.priests were in- 
carcerated for their crimes. ‘There Pope 
Boniface VIII. imprisoned the Abbot of 
Monte Cassino for letting the fugitive 
Celestine V. escape from his convent. 

58 This ‘courteous priest” was a 
Guelph, and showed his zeal for his party 
in the persecution of the Ghibellines. 

60. The treachery and cruelty of this 


turies, but is small enough now, save in, man will be in conformity to the customs 
the literary histories of Millot and the ; of the country. 


Benedictines of St. Maur, 

44. The Marca Tnvigiana is again 
alluded tu, lying between the Adige, that 
empties into the Adnatic south of Venice, 
aid the Tagliamento to the north-east, 
towards Trieste. This region embraces 
the atics of Padua and Vicenza in the 
south, Treviso in the centre, and Feltro 
in the north. 

46. The sout of the Paduans near 
Vicenza, in thuse endless quarrels that 
run through Italian hisfury like the roll 
of a drum. Three times the Paduan 
Guelphs were defeated by the Ghibel- 
lines,—in 1311, in 1314, and in 1318, 
when Can Grande della Scala was chief 
of the® Ghibelbne leagie. The river 


61. Above in the Crystalline Heaven, 
or Primum Mobile, isthe Order of Angels 
called Thrones. These are mirrors 
reflectir? the justice and judgments of 
God. 
69. The Salascro {in French rsebe 
dalais) is supposed to take its name 
from the place in the East where it was 
found, 

Chaucer, Court of J 07 ¢, 78 — 

** No saphire of Inde, no rube riche of price, 

There lacked then, nor emeraude so grene, 


Kalais Turkis, ne thing to my devise ; 
That may the caste) maken for to shene. * 


The mystic virtues of this stone ane 


thus enumerated hy Mr. King, Antigne 
Gems, p. 419: * The Batais Ruby 
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represses vain and lascivious thoughts, 
appeases quarrels between friends, and 
ate health of body. Its powder taken 

water cures diseases of the eyes, and 
pains in the liver. If you touch with this 
gem the four corners of a house, orchard, 
or vineyard, they will be safe from light- 
ning, storms, and blight.” , 

ig Joy is shown in heaven by greater 
light, as here on earth by smiles, and as 
in the infernal regions the grief of souls 
in torment is by greater darkness. 

73. In Hin thy sight is ; in the original, 
tuo weder 8° intuta, thy sight f-flins- 
usd. 

76. There is a similar passage in one 
of the Troubadours, who, in an Vlegy, 
commends his departed friend to the 
Virgin asa good singer. ‘‘Fle sang so 
well, that the nightingales grew silent 
with admiration, and listened to him. 
Therefore God took him for his own 
service. .... If the Virgin Mary is 
fond of genteel young men, I advise her 
to take him.” 

77. The Seraphim, clothed with six 
wings, as seen in the vision of the Prophet 
Tsaiah vi, 2: ‘‘ Above it stood the sera- 
phims: each one had six wings ; with 
twain he covered his face, and with twain 
he covered his feet, and with twain he 
did fly.” 

81. In the original, S° so m’ infuassi 
come tu Cimmii; if Lin-theed myself as 
thou in-meest thyself, Dantesque words, 
like ix/uta, Note 73. 

82. The Mediterranean, the greatest 
of sens, except the ocean, surrounding 
the earth. 

Bryant, 7Aanatopsis :— 


** And poured round all 
Old Ocean's gray and inelancholy waste.” 


85. Extending eastward between Eu- 
and Africa. ante yives the length 

of the Mediterranean as ninety degrees. 
Modern geographers make it less than 


&, Marseilles, about equidistant from 
the Ebro, in Spain, and the Magra, which 
divides the Genvese and Tuscan terri- 
togies. Being a small river, it has but a 
abort journey to make. 

in isacity in Africa, 


Fr ite parallel of longjtude 
gtilles. 


on nearly 
as Mar- 
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93. The allusion here is to the siege 
of Marseilles by a portion of Ceesar’s 
. army under Tribonius, and the fleet under 
| prutus. Pury. XVIII. ror: 


“And Cesar, that he might subdue Ilerda, 
phase at Marseilles, and then ran into 
pain.” 


, Lucan, who describes the siege and 
sea-fight in the third book of his Phar- 


| salia, SAYS :— 


Meanwhile, impatient of the lingering war, 
The chieftain to Iberia bends afar, ? 
| And gives the leaguer to ‘I'nbunius’ care.” 





94. Tolco, or Folchetto, of Marseilles 
| (Folquet de Marseilles) was a noted Trou- 
badour, who flourished gt the end of the 
twelfth zentury. He was the son of a 
rich merchant of Marseilles, and after 
his father’s death, giving up business for 
pleasure and poetry, became a frequenter 
of courtsand favourite of lords and princes. 
Among his patrons are mentioned Ki 

Richard of England, King Alfonso o 


| Aragon, Count Raymond of Toulouse, 


and the Sire Barral of Marseilles. The 
old Proveneal chronicler in Raynouard, 
V. 150, says: ‘* He was a good Trouba- 
dour, and very attractive in person. He 
aid court to the wife of his lord, Sire 
arral, and LDesought her love, and made 
sones about her. But neither for prayers 
nor songs could he find favour with her 
so as to procure any mark of love, of 
which he was always complaining in his 
songs.” 
Nevertheless this Lady Alazais listened 
with pleasure to his songs and praises ; 
, and was finally moved to jealousy, if not 
to love. The Troubadour wgs at the 
same time paying his homage to the two 
sisters of the Sire Barral, re} Laura 
and Lady Mabel, both beautiful and de 
eran valor, and being accused thereof, 
fell into disfavour and banishment, the 
Lady Alazais wishing to hear no more 
his prayers norhis songs. In his despair 
he took refuge at the court of William, 
Lord of Montpellier, whose wife, daugh- 
ter of the Emperor Manuel, ‘‘ comforted 
him a little, and ®esought him not to be 
downcast and despairing, but for love of 
her to sing and make songs.” 
And now a great change came over 
»him. The old chronicler goes on y Say : 
| ‘And it came to pass that th Lady 
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Alazais died ; and the Sire Barral, her 120, The first soul redeemed when 
husband and his lord, died; and died Christ descended into Limbo, ‘* The 
the good King Richard, and the good first shall be last, and the last first.” 
Count Raymond of Toulouse, and King = 123. The Crucifixion. If any one is 
Alfonso of Aragon: whereat, in grieffor disposed to criticise the play upon words 
his lady and for the princes who were in this beautiful passage, let him remem- 
dead, he abandoned the world, and re. ber the 7es Petrus ef super hane petram 
tired to a Cistercian convent, with his! edtficabo eclestam imeam. 
wife and two sons, And he became | 1 124. Hebrews xi. 30: “ y faith the 
Abbot of « rich abbey in Provence, harlot Rahab perished not with them that 
called Torondet, and afterwards Bishop believed not, when she had received the 
of Toulouse, and there he died.” spies with peace.” 

It wasin 1200 that he becameaCis- 125. Forgetful that it was in the hands 
tercian, and he ¢ied in 1233. It would of the Saracens. 
be pleasant to know that he atoned for 127. The heathen Gods were looked 
his youthful follies by am old age of vir- upon by the Christians as demons, Hence 
tues. But unfortunately for his fame, the , Florence was the city of Satan to Dante 
uld nightingale became a bird of prey. in his dark hours, when he thought of 
He was deeply implicated in the ‘persecu- ; Mars ; but in his better moments, when 
tions of the Albigenses, and the iced of | he remembered John the Baptist, it was 
those ‘‘slaughtered saints” makes a ‘‘ the fairest and most renowned daughter 
ghastly rubric in his breviary. of Rome.” 

97. Dido, queen of Carthage. The — 130, The Lily on the golden florin of 
Ottimo says: ‘‘He seems to mean, that Florence. 
Folco loved indifferently married women, 133. To gain the golden florin the 
virgins, and widows, gentle and simple.” study of the Guspels and the Fathers was 

100. Phillis of Thrace, called Rodopeia abandoned, and the Decretals, or books 
from Mount Rodope near which she of Ecclesiastical Law, sodiligently conned, 
lived, was deserted by her Athenian lover that their margins were worn and soiled 
Pemcplen, of whom ee “ sieht The best five books 

Good Women, 2442, gives this por- of the Decretals werecompiled byG 
eee — = es ! gant aa the sixth ye Boniface VIEL. 
: 138. A prophecy of the death o - 
pe nnewe mun well ane didden nym Hosour, : face Vil in - 303, and the removal of 


For at Athenis duke and lorde was he, : : 
As Theseus his father hath ibe, the Holy See to Avignon in 1305. 





No man 0 grete in all his regioun, 
a fe ee 
se of love, it came hym of nature ; ry F 
evga ay oy Soma Neh ares CANTO X, 
nee | 1, The Heaven of the Sun, ‘‘a good 


Withouten lore ; as can a drake swisune, : : 
When itis caught and cared to the Lbrunme.” | planct and imperial,” says Brunetto 
tini. Dante makes it the symbol of 


tol. Hercules was so subdued by love) arithmetic. Convito, Il. ai 
for Iole, that he sat among her maidens ' Heaven of the Sun may el 


spinning with a distaff, to Arithmetic on account of two proper- 
103, oes Note 4 Barri ties; the first is, that with its light alf 
106. The ways uf Providence, ithe other stars are informed; the second 


* From seeming evil still educing good.” is, that the eye cannot behold it. And 
these two properties are in Arithnsetie, 

116. Rahab, who concealed the spies for with its light all the sciences are 
af Joshua among the flax-stalks on the illuminated, since their subjects are alf 
roof of ber house, Joshua, ii. 6. considered under some number, and ig 
118 Milton, Par. Lost, IV. 776 :—~ pee er egaaieey thereof we Rest te pre 

‘i ceed with numbers; asin na’ sclenes 
Now had night Measured with her shadowy the subject is the movable body, which 
oy 


up hil! this vast cublunar vaul,.” movable body has in it ratle of ¢ 


ced 
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Hanity, and this has in it ratio of infinite | “ 
farm 


ber. And tne chief consideration of 
matural science is to consider the prin- 
ciples of natural things, which are three, 
mamely, matter, species, and form; in 
which this number is visible, not only in 
all together, but, if we consider well, in 
each one sepaiately. Therefore Pytha- 
gone according to Aristotle in the first 
k of his Physics, gives the odd and 
even as the principles of natural things, 
considering all things to benumber. The 
other property of the Sun is also seen in 
namber, towhich Arithmetic belongs, for 
the eye of the intellect cannot behold it, 
for number considered in itself is infinite ; 
and this we cannot comprehend.” 
In this Heaven of the Sun are seen the 
“seh of theologians and Fathers of the 
hurch ; and its influences, according to 
Albumasar, cited by Buti, are as follows : 
‘*The Sun signifies the vital soul, light 
and splendour, reason and _ intellect; 
science and the measure of life; it sig- 
nifies kings, princes and leaders, nobles 
and magnates and congregations of men, 
strength and victory, voluptuousness, 
beauty and grandeur, subtleness of mind, 
pride and praise, good desire of kingdom 
and of subjects, gnd great love of gold, 
and affluence of speech, and delight in 
neatness and beauty. It signifies faith 
and the worship of God, judges and wise 
men, fathers and brothers and mediators ; 
it joins itself to men and mingles among 
them, it gives what is asked for, and is 
strong in vengeance, that is to say, it 
es rebels and malefactors.” 
a. Adam of St. Victor, //yin fo the 
Holy Ghost .— 


*‘ Veni, Creator Spiritus, 
Spiritus recreator, 
dans, tu datus colitus, 
Tu igre aici donator ; 
ex, tu digitus, 
Alene et ali 
Spirans et spiritus, 
Spiratus et spiretor.” 


9. Where the Zodiac crosses the Equa- 


tor, and the motion of the planets, which 
‘1s } el to the former, comes into 
| t collision with that of the fixed 


which is parallel to the latter. 
14 The Zodiac, which cuts the Equa- 


4 rer : 
ue M oe Par. Lost, X. 6038 = 
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Some say, he bid his angels turn askance 

The poles of earth, twice ten degrees and 
more, 

From the sun’s axle; they with labour pushed 

Oblique the centric ioe: some say, the sun 

Was bid turn reins from the equinoc 

Like-distant breadth to Taurus with the seven 

Atlantic Sisters, and the Spartan twins, | 

Up to the tropic Crab: thence down amain 

By Leo, and the Virgin, and the Scales, 

As deep as Capricorn ; to bring in change 

Of seasons to eath clime: else had the spring 

Perpetual smiled on earth with vernant flowers, 

Equal in days and nights, except to those 

Beyond the polar circles ; te them day 

Had unbenighted shone; while the low sun, 

To recompense his distance, in their sight 

Had rounded still the horizon, and not known 

Or east or west; which t id forbid the snow 

From cold Estotiland, and south as far 

Beneath Magell>n,” 


28. The Sun. 

31. -The Sun in Aries, as indicated in 
line 9 ; that being the sign in which the 
Sun is at the vernal equinox. 

32. Such is the apparent motion of the 
Sun round the earth, as he rises earlier 
and earlier in Spring. 

48. No eye has ever seen any light 
greater than that of the Sun, nor can we 
conceive of any greater. 

51. How the Son is begotten of the 
Father, and how from these two is 
breathed forth the Holy Ghost. The 
Heaven of the Sun being the Fourth 
Heaven, the spirits seen in it are called 
the fourth family of the Father ; and to 
these theologians is revealed the mystery 
of the Trinity. 

67. The moon with a halo about her. 

82. The spirit of Thomas Aquinas. 

87. The stairway of Jacob's dream, 
with its angels ascending and descending. 

89. Whoever should refuse to grati 
thy desire for knowledge, would no more 
follow his natural inclination ‘than water 
which did not flow downward. 

98. Albertus Magnus, at whose twenty- 
one ponderous folios one gazes with awe 
and amazement, was born of a noble 
Swabian family at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century. In his youth he 
studied at Paris and at Padua ; became 
a Dominican monk, and, retiring to a 
convent in Cologne, taught in the schools 
of that city. Me became Provincial of 
his Order in Germany ; and was after. 
ward made Grand-Master of the Palace 
at Rome, and then Bishop of Ratisbon, 
Resigning his bishopric in 1263, he re 
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turned to his convent im Cologne, where 
he died in 1280, leaving behind him great 
fame for his learning and his labour 
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Norman lungs; his brothers, Reginald 
and Landolph, held high 1ank in the 
Impenal armies. His family was cons 


Milman, /#rs¢. Jatin Christ , VILL. 259, | nected by mariage with the Hohen- 


says of him 


‘“ Albert the Great at once staufens, they had Swabian blood in 


awed by his immense erudition and ap ! their veins, and so the great schoolman 


jy led his age 
Doctor, was the homage to his all cm 

bracingknowledge Hegquote , as equal! 

famthar, Latin, Giech, Arabic, Tewish 
philosophers, Te was the first School 

man who lecturcd on Aristotle himself, 
on Aristotle fiom Greco I atinor Arabo- 
Latin comes. The whole range of the 
Stagintes phv@oil and metaphysical 
philosophy was within the scope of Al 

bert’s teaching In later davs he was 
called the Ape of Anstotle, he had dared 
to mtioduce Aud otle into the Sanctuary 
itself One of Ins Tieaties 1s a refuta- 
tion of the Aiibiian Averrhoes Nor as 
it Anstotle and Averrhoes alone that 
come within the pale of Albert’s ern |i 


Iiis name, the Universal | was of the :ace of Frederick IT, Monasti- 


cism seized on Thomas in his eaily youth; 
he became an inmate of Monte Casino; 
at siatcer years of age he caught the 
more fiery and vigorous enthusiasm of 
the Dominicans. By them he was sent 
—no unwilhag proselyte and puml—to 
Tiance. Ie was seed by his worldly 
brothers, and sent back to Naples; he 
Was impnsoned m one of the family 
ca tles, but resisted even the fond en- 
treatics of his mother and hs sisters. He 
versisted i his pious disobedience, his 
holy hardness of heart , he was released 


{after two years’ imprisonment—it might 


seem strange—at the command of the 
}mperor Fredench IT ‘The godless 


tion, the commentators and glossatore | | mperor, as he was called, gave 7 homas 


of Aristotle, the whole cucle of the Arab- |to the Church. 
lans, are quoted ; their opimons, their |vocible vow of a Tmar Preaches 


utmost familiarity nt with Albert, 
Theology was still the master science 
The Bishop of Katisbon was of unm 

ached orhodoxw , the vulgar only, in 
ns wonderful knowledge of the secrets 
of Nature, in his studies of Natural His 
tory, could not but sce something of the 
magician. 


reconciling Plato and Aristotle, and of superior 
I world resound w th his doctrines.’ With 


reconaung this harmon eed Anstotehan 
and Platome philosophy with C1 ristin 
Divinity 
misrepresented or misconcer.cd both the 


Greeks , he hardened Plato into Ars | 


totelism, expanded Anstotelism into Pla- 


He thus, m some degree, » Cologne 


Aquinas took the irre 
He 
becime a scholar of Albert the Great at 
Cologne and at Pans Tie was dark, 
sient, unapproachable even by his bre- 
thien, perpetually wrapt in profound me- 
ditation Ile was called, n mockery, the 
gieat dumb ox of Sialy. Albert ques- 
tioncd the mute disciple on the most 
deep and knotty points of theology 3 he 


Albert had the ambinon of found, as he confessed, his equal, 


‘ That dumb ov will make the 


ATbeat the faithful disciple returned tp 
Again he wont back to Paris, 
recerved his academic deyices, and 

with universal wonder Under ° 
ander 1V. he stood up im Rome in aig 


tomsm , and Jus Chnstianity, though fence of lis Oider against the cl 


Albert was a devout man, while it con- 
siantly subordinates, in strong and fervent 
language, knowledge to faith and Jos, 
became Jess a rcligion than a philosophy ” 
* gy Vhomas Aquinas, the Angelic Duc- 
ov ofthe Schools Milman, //:s¢ Latin 
CArist, VIL 265, zise the folluwing 
sketch of nm — 

“Ofall the «hoolmenT homas Aqumas 
has left the picatest name. He wa, a 
son of the Court of Aquino, a rich ficf in 
the kingdum «of ples His mother, 
The dom. The To of the ald 

e 


‘Wilham ay st. Amour, he repud 


for his (order, and condemned by 
authority, the prophestes of the Ab } 
Joachim. He taught at Cologne with | 
Albert the Great , also at Pins, at Rome, , 
at Orvieto, at Viterbo, at Perugia, Where | 
he taught, the world listened in respectful 

lence. He was acknowledged by two 

Popes, Urban TV and (Clement IV., as - 
the fist theologian of the age. He re: 
fised the Archbishopric of Na Ne 

was expected at the Council of ae 


tie authouty before vhunr oll Her 
& ial 
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dom might be expected to bow down. 
He died ere he had passed the borders of 
Naples, at the Abbey of Rossa Nuova, 
near Terracina, at the age of forty-eight. 
Dark tales were told of his death ; only 
the wickedness of man could deprive the 
world so early of such a wonder. The 
University of Paris claimed, but in vaia, 
the treasure of his mortal remains. He 
was canonized by John XXII. 
‘*Thomas Aquinas is throughout, 
above all, the Theologian. God and 
the soul of man are the only objects 
truly worthy of his philosophic inves- 
tigation. This is the function of the 
Angelic Doctor, the mission of the 
Angel of the Schools. In his works, 
or rather in his one great work, is 
the final result of all which has been 
decided by Pope or Council, taught by 
the Fathers, accepted by tradition, 
argued in the schools, inculcated in the 
confessional. The Sum of Theology 
is the authentic, authoritative, acknow- 
ledged code of Latin Christianity. We 
cannot but contrast this vast work with 
the original Gospel: to this bulk has 
wn the New Testament, or rather 
the doctrinal and moral part of the New 
Testament. But Aquinas is an intellec- 
tual theologian: he approaches more 
wdarly than most philosophers, certainly 
than most divines, to pure embodied 
He is perfectly passionless ; 
“pa bas no polemic indignation, nothing 
oaf the Churchman’s jealousy and sus- 
| ; be has no fear of the result of 
any investigation; he hates nothing, 
heresy ; loves nothing, unless 
v perhaps naked, abstract truth. In_his 
"gerere confidence that all must end in 
gob, he moves the most startling and 
yrém perilous questions, as if they were 
most indifferent, the very Being of 
God must be evaaled: by syllo- 
#wistic process. Himself inwardly con- 
¥ecious of the absolute harmony of his 
Bown intellectual and moral being, he 
places sin not so much in the will as in 
the understanding. The perfection of 
man is the perfection of his intelligence. 
$e examines with the same perfect self- 
it might almost be said apa- 
tik converse as well as the proof of 
vital religious truths, He is 


Y 


’ 
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as consummate a sceptic, almost | 
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atheist, as he is a divine and theologian. 
Secure, as it should seem, in impene- 
trable armour, he has not only no appre- 
hension, but seems not to suppose the 
possibility of danger ; he has nothing of 
the boastfulness of self-confidence, but, 
in calm assurance of victory, gives eve 
advantage to his adversary. On bo 
sides of every question he casts the 
argument into one of his clear, distinct 
syllogisms, and calmly places himself as 
Arbiter, and passes judgmentJn one or 
a series of still moze unanswerable 
syllogisms. He has assigned its un- 
assailable provinge to Church authority, 
to tradition or the Fathers, faith and 
works ; but beyond, within the pro 
sphere @of philosophy, he asserts full 
freedom. here is no Father, even St. 
Augustine, who may not be examined 
by the fearless intellect.” 

104. Gratian was a Franciscan friar, 
and teacher in the school of the convent 
of St. Felix in Bologna. He wrote the 
Decretum Gratiant, or ‘‘ Concord of the 
Discordant Canons,” in which he 
brought into agreement the laws of the 
courts secular and ecclesiastical. 

107. Peter Lombard, the ‘* Master of 
Sentences,” so called fiom his Lsdré 
Sententiarum. In the dedication of this 
work to the Church he says that he 
wishes ‘‘to contribute, like the poor 
widow, his mite to the treasury of the 
Lord.” The following account of him 
and his doctrines is from Milman, /es¢. 
Latin Christ., VIII. 238: ‘‘ Peter the 
Lombard was born near Novara, the 
native place of Lanfranc and of Anselm. 
He was Bishop of Paris in 1159. His 
famous Book of the Sentences was ine 
tended to be, and became to a great 
extent, the Manual of the Schools. 
Peter knew not, or disdainfully threw 
aside, the philosophical cultivation of 
his day. He adhered rigidly to all, 
which passed for Scripture, and was 
the authorized interpretation of the 
Scripture, to all which had become the 
creed in the traditions, and Jaw in the 
decretals, of the Church. He seems to 
have no apprehension of doubt in his 
stern dogmatism ; he will not aes 
any of the difficulties suggested by philo- 
sophy ; he cannot, or will not, perceive — 
the weak voints of his own aystert, He 
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has the great merit that, opposed as he 
was to the prevailing Platonism, through- 
out the Sentences the ethical principle 
predominates ; his excellence is _per- 
spicuity, simplicity, definiteness of moral 
purpose. His distinctions are endless, 
subtile, idle ; but he wrote from conflict- 
ing authorities to reconcile writers at 
war with each other, at war with them- 
selves. Their quarrels had been wrought 
to intentional or unintentional antago- 
nism in,the ‘Sic et Non’ of Abelard. 
That philosopher, whether Pyrrhonist or 
more than Pyrrhonist, had left them all 
in the confusion of stnfe; he had set 
Fathers against Fathers, each Father 
ri himself, the Church against the 
Church, tradition against tradition, law 
egainst law. The Lombard announced 
himself and was accepted as the me- 
diator, the final arbiter in this endless 
litigation; he would sternly fix the 
positive, proscnbe the negative or scep- 
tical view in all these questions. The 
litigation might still go on, but within 
the limits which he had rigidly estab- 
tisiied ; he had determined those ulti- 
mate results against which there was no 
appeal, The mode of proof might be 
interminably contested in the schools ; 
the conclusion was already irrefragably 
tixed. On the sacramental system Deter 
the Lombard is loftily, severely hier- 
archical. Yet he is moderate on the 
power of the keys; he holds only a 
declaratory power of binding and Joosing, 
—of showing how the souls of men were 
to be bound and loosed.” 

Peter Lombard was born at the be- 

inning of the twelfth century, when the 
Novarese territory, his birthplace, was a 
pert of Lombardy, and hence his name. 

e studied at the University of Paris, 
under Abelard; was afterwards made 
Professor of Theology in the University, 
and then Bishop of Paris. He died 
in 1164. 

109. Solomon, whose Song of Songs 
breathes such impassioncd love. 

111. To know if he were saved or 
not, a grave question having been raised 
upon that point by theologians. 

115, Jvionysius the Areopagite, who 
was converted by St. Paul. Afcts xvil. 
** Howhbeit, certain men clave unto 


fits, § 
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was Dionysius the Areopagite.” A 
book attributed to him, on the ‘ Ce- 
lestial Hierarchy,” was translated into 
Latin by Johannes Erigena, and became 
in the Middle Ages the text-book of 
angelic lore. ‘*’The author of those 
extraordinary treatises,” says Milman, 
‘Vist. Latin Christ., VIII. 189, ‘which, 
from their obscure and doubtful parent- 
age, now perhaps hardly maintain their 
fame for imaginative richness, for the 
occasional beauty of their language, and 
their deep piety, those treatises which, 
widely popular in the West, almost 
created the angel-worship of the popular 
creed, and were also the parents of 
Mystic Theology and of the higher 
Scholasticism, — this Poet -Theologi 
wasaGreek. The writings which r 
the venerable name of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the proselyte of St. Paul, 
first appear unde: a suspicious and sus- 
pected form, as authoriucs cited by the 
heterodox Severians in a conference at 
Constantinople. ‘The orthodox stood 
aghast : how was it that writings of the 
holy convert of St. Paul had never been 
heard of before? that Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, that Athanasius himself, were 
ignorant of their existence? But these 
writings were in themselves of too great 
power, too captivating, tco congenial to 
the monastic mind, not to find bold 
defenders. Bearing this venerable name 
in their front, and leaving behind them, 
in the Kast, if at first a doubtful, a 
growing faith in their authenticity, th 
appeared in the West as a precious git 
from the Byzantine Emperor to the 
Kmperor Louis the Pious. France in 
that age was not likely to throw cold 
and jealous doubts on writings which 
bore ths hallowed name of that 
Saint, whom she had already boasted to 
have left his primal Bishopric of Athens 
to convert her forefathers, whom Paris 
already held to be her tutelar patron, 
the rich and powerful Abbey of St. 
a to i oe founder. There was 
iving in the West, by ha coinci- 
dence, the one man ‘ho at nid chia 
by his knowledge of Greek, by the con- 


genial speculativeness of his mind, by 
the vigour and richness of his vamp pir 
tion, was qualified to translate iato 


and ailieved ; among the which. the mysterious doctrines of the Areopa 
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git, both as to the angelic world and 

e subtile theology. John Erigena 
hastened to make known in the West 
the ‘Celestial Hierarchy,’ the treatise 
fon the Name of God,’ and the brief 
chapters on the ‘ Mystic Philosophy.’” 

t1g. Paul Orosius. He was a Spanish 
presbyter, born at Tarragona near the 
close of the fourth century. In his youth 
he visited St. Augustine in Africa, who 
in one of his books describes him thus : 
‘There came to me a young monk, in 
the catholic peace our brother, in age 
our son, in honour our fellow-presbyter, 
Orosius, alert in intellect, ready of 
speech, eager in study, desiring to be a 
useful vessel in the house of the Lord 
for the refutation of false and pernicious 
doctrines, which have slain the souls of 
the Spaniards much more unhappily 
than the sword of the barbarians their 
bodies.” 

On leaving St. Augustine, he went to 
Palestine to complete his studies under 
St. Jerome at Bethlehem, and while 
there arraigned Palagius for heresy be- 
fore the Bishop of Jerusalem. The 
work by which he is chiefly known is 
his ‘*Seven Books of Histories;” a 
world-chronicle from the creation to his 
own time. Of this work St. Augustine 
availed himself in writing his ‘‘ City of 
God ;” and it had also the honour of 
being translated into Anglo-Saxon by 
King Alfred. Dante calls Orosius ‘‘the 
advocate of the Christian centuries,” 
because this work was written to refute 
the misbelievers who asserted that Chris- 
tianity had done more harm to the 
world than good. 

425. Severinus Bocthius, the Roman 
Senator and philosopher in the days of 
Theodoric the Goth, born in 475, and 
put to death in 524. His portrait is 
thus drawn by Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, Ch. XXXIX.: ‘** The Senator 
Boethius is the last of the Romans 
whom Cato or Tully could have ac- 
knowledged for their countryman. As 
a wealthy orphan, he inherited the 

Timony and honours of the Anician 
Pnily, 2 name ambitiously assumed by 
the kings and emperors of the age ; and 
te lation of Manlius asserted his 
genuine or fabulous descent from a race 
gf consuls and dictators, who had re- 
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pulsed the Gauls from the Capitol, and 
sacrificed their sons to the discipline of 
the Republic. Jn the youth of Boethius, 
the studies of Rome were not totally 
abandoned ; a Virgil is now extant, 
corrected by the hand of a consul ; and 
the professors of grammar, rhetoric, and 
jurisprudence were maintained in their 
privileges and pensions by the liberality 
of the Goths. But the erudition of the 
Latin language was insufficient to satiate 
his ardent curiosity ; and Bogthius is 
said so have employed eighteen laborious 
years in the schools of Athens, which 
were supported bythe zeal, the learning, 
and the diligence of Proclus and his dis- 
ciples. ‘The reason and, piety of their 
Koman gpupil were fortunately saved 
from the contagion of mystery and 
magic, which polluted the groves of the 
Academy; but he imbibed the spirit, 
and imitated the method of his dead and 
living masters, who attempted to recon- 
cile the strong and subtle sense of Arise 
totle with the devout contemplation and 
sublime fancy of Plato. After his re- 
turn to Rome, and his marriage with 
the daughter of his friend, the patrician 
Symmachus, Boethius still continued in 
a palace of ivory and marble to prose- 
cute the same studies. The Church was 
edified by his profound defence of the 
orthodox creed against the Anan, the 
Eutychian, and the Nestorian heresies ; 
and the Catholic unity was explained or 
exposed in a formal treatise by the 
indifference of three distinct, though con- 
substantial persons. For the benefit of 
his Latin readers, his genius submitted 
to teach the first elements of the arts 
and sciences of Greece. The geometry 
of Euclid, the music of Pythagoras, the 
arithmetic of Nicomachus, the mechanics 
of Archimedes, the astronomy of Pto- 
lemy, the theology of Plato, and the 
logic of Aristotle, with the commentary 
of Porphyry, were translated and illus» 
trated by the indefatigable pen of the 
Roman Senator. And he alone was 
esteemed capable of describing the won- 
ders of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or 
a sphere which represented the motions 
of the planets. From these abstruse 
speculations Boethius stooped, or, to 
speak more truly, he rose to the social 
duties of public and private life: the 
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indigent were relieved by his liberality ;| work, the various riches of philosophy, 


and his eloquence, which flattery might 
compare to the voice of Demosthenes or 
Cicero, was uniformly exerted in the 
cause of innocence and humanity. Such 
conspicuous merit was felt and rewarded 
by a discerning prince; the dignity of 
Boethius was adorned with the titles of 
Consul and Patrician, and his talents 
were usefully employed in the important 
station of Master of the Offices.” 

Being suspected of some participation 
in a plot inst Theodoric, he was 
confined in the tower of Pavia, where he 
wrote the work which, has immortalized 
his name. Of this Gibbon speaks as 
follows: ‘*‘While Boethius, oppressed 
with fetters, expected each mament the 
sentence or the stroke of death, he com- 
posed in the tower of Pavia the Consola- 
tion of Philosophy ; a golden volume not 
unworthy of the leisure of Plato or 
Tully, but which claims incomparable 
merit from the barbarism of the times 
and the situation of the author. The 
celestial guide whom he had so long 
invoked at Rome and Athens now con- 
descended to illumine his dungeon, to 
revive his courage, and to pour into his 
wounds her salutary balm. She taught 
him to compare his long prosperity and 
his recent distress, and to conceive new 
hopes from the inconstancy of fortune. 
Reason had informed him of the pre- 
carious condition of her gifts ; experience 
had satished him of their real value ; he 
had enjoyed them without guilt; he 
might resign them without a sigh, and 
calmly disdain the impotent malice of 
his enemies, who had left him happi- 
ness, since they had left him virtue. 
From the earth Boethius ascended to 
heaven in search of the SUPREME GOOD; 
explored the metaphysical labyrinth of 
chance and destiny, of prescience and 
free-will, of time and eternity; and 
generously attempted to reconcile the 
perfect attributes of the Deity with the 
ae disorders of his moral and 
physical government. Such topics of 
consolation, so obvidus, so vague, or so 
abstruse, are ineffectual to subdue the 
feelings of human nature. Yet the 
sense of misfortune may be diverted 
by the labour of thought ; and the sage 
who could artfully combine, in the same 


etry, and eloquence, must already 
ve possessed the intrepid calmness 
which he affected to seek. Suspense, 
the worst of evils, was at length cleter- 
mined by the ministers of death, who 
executed, and perhaps exceeded, the 


dnhuman mandate of Theodoric. A 


strong cord was fastened round the head 
of Boethius, and forcibly tightened, till 
his eyes almost started from their 
sockets; and some mercy may be dis- 
covered in the milder torture of beating 
him with clubs till he expired. But his 

enius survived to diffuse a ray of know- 
isise over the darkest ages of the Latin 
world ; the writings of the philosopher 
were translated by the most glorious of 
the English kings, and the third Em- 
peror of the name of Otho removed toa 
more honourable tomb the bones of a 
Catholic saint, who, from his Arian 
persecutors, had acquired the honours 
of martyrdom, and the fame of mira- 
cles.” 

128. Boethius was buried in the 
church of San Pietro di Cieldauro in 
Pavia. 

131. St. Isidore, a learned prelate 
of Spain, was born in Cartagena, date 
unknown. In 600 he became Bishop 
of Seville, and died 636. He was inde- 
fatigable in converting the Visigoths 
from Arianism, wrote many theological 
and scientific works, and finished the 
Mosarabic missal and breviary, begun 
by his brother and predecessor, St. 
Leander, 

‘“The Venerable Bede,” or Beda, an 
Anglo-Saxon monk, was born at Wear- 
mouth in 672, and in 735 died and was 
buried in the monastery of Yarrow, 
where lie had been educated and had 
passed his life. His bones were after- 
ward removed to the Cathedral of 
Durham, and placed in the same coffin 
with those of St. Cuthbert. He was 
the author of more than forty volumes ; 
among which his Lcclesiastical History @ 
England is the most known and valu 
and, like the //istories of Orosius, had 
the honour of being translated by King 
Alfred from the Latin into A Saran: 
On his death-bed he dic the close 
of his translation of the Gospel of Johny 
Dearest master,” soid his scriby 
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**one chapter still remains, but it is 
difficult for thee to speak.” The dying 
monk replied, ‘‘Take thy pen and 
write quickly.” Later the scribe said, 
‘* Only one sentence remains ;” and the 
monk said again, ‘‘ Write quickly.” 
And writing, the scribe said, ‘‘It is 
done.” ‘‘Thou hast said rightly,” 
answered Bede, ‘‘it is done;” and 
died, repeating the Gloria Patri, closing 
the service of his long life with the 
closing words of the service of the 
Church. The following legend of him 
is from Wright’s Biog, Britan. Lit., 1. 
269: ‘‘The reputation of Bede in- 
creased daily, and we find him spoken 
of by the title of Saint very soon after 
his death. Boniface in his epistles 
describes him as the lamp of the 
Church. Towards the ninth century he 
received the appellation of The Vener- 
able, which has ever since been attached 
to his name. As a specimen of the 
fables by which his biography was 
dually obscured, we may cite the 
ends invented to account for the 
origin of this latter title. According to 
one, the Anglo-Saxon scholar was on a 
visit to Rome, and there saw a gate of 
iron, on which were inscribed the letters 
P.P.P.S.S.S.R.R.R.F.F.F., which no 
one was able to interpret. Whilst Bede 
was attentively considering the inscrip- 
tion, a Roman who was passing by said 
to him rudely, ‘ What seest thou there, 
English ox?’ to which Bede replied, 
*I see your confusion ;’ and he im- 
mediately explained the characters thus: 
Pater Patrice Perditus, Sapientia Secum 
Sublata, Ruct Regnum Roma, Ferro 
Flamma Fame, ‘The Romans were as- 
tonished at the acuteness of their Eng- 
lish visitor, and decreed that the title of 
Venerable should be thenceforth given 
to him. According to another sto 
Bede, having become blind in his old 
e, was walking abroad with one of 
his disciples for a guide, when they 
arrived at an open place where there 
was a large heap of stones; and Bede’s 
companion persuaded his master to 
preach to the people who, as he pre- 
tended, were assembled there and wait- 
ing in great silence and expectation. 
Bede delivered a most eloquent and 
fmoving discourse, and when he had 


uttered the concluding phrase, Per on- 
nia secula seculorum, to the great ad- 
miration of his disciple, the stones, we 
are told, cried out aloud, ‘Amen, Vene- 
rabilis Beda!’ There is also a third 
legend on this subject which informs us 
that, soon after Bede’s death, one of his 
disciples was appointed to compose an 
epitaph in Latin Leonines, and carve it 
on his monument, and he began thus, 


* Hac sunt in fossa Bedzx ossa,’ 
intending to introduc®the word sancts 
or presbytert; but as neither of these 
words would sit the metre, whilst he 
was puzzling himself to find one more 
convenjent, he fell asfeep. On awak- 
ing he prepared to resume his work, 
when to his great astonishment he found 
that the line had already been com- 
pleted on the stone (by an angel, as he 
supposed), and that it stood thus : 


“Hac sunt in fossa Bed Venerabilis ossa.’” 


Richard of St. Victor was a monk in 
the monastery of that name near Paris, 
‘and wrote a book on the Trinity,” 
says the Oftimo, ‘‘and many other 
beautiful and sublime works”; praise 
which seems justified by Dante’s words, 
if not suggested by them. Milman, 
first. Latin Christ., VIII. 241, says of 
him and his brother Hugo: ‘‘ Richard 
de St. Victor was at once more logical 
and more devout, raising higher at once 
the unassisted power of man, yet with 
even more supernatural interference,— 
less ecclesiastical, more religious. Thus 
the silent, solemn cloister was, as it 
were, constantly balancing the noisy and 

ugnacious school. ‘The system of the 

t. Victors is the contemplative phi- 
losophy of deep-thinking minds in their 
profound seclusion, not of intellectual 
gladiators : it is that of men following 
out the train of their own thoughts, not 
perpetually crossed by the objections of 
subtle rival disputants. Its end is not 
victory, but the jnward satisfaction of 
the soul. It is not so much conscious 
of ecclesiastical restraint, it is rather 
self-restrained by its inborn reverence; 
it has no doubt, therefore no fear ; it is 
bold from the inward consciousyss of 
its orthodoxy.” 


» 
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13§. As to many other life-weary men, 
like those mentioned in Purg. XVI. 
¥22 :— a 


** And late they deem it 
That God restore them to the better life.” 


136. ‘* This is Master Sigier,” says 
the Ostimo, ‘‘who wrote and lectured 
on Logic in Paris.” Very littie more is 
known of him than this, and that he was 
supposed to hold some odious, if not 
heretical gpinions. Tven his name has 
perished out of ljterary history, and sur- 
vives only in the verse of Dante and the 
notes of his commentatays. 

137. The Rue du Fouarre, or Street 
of Straw, original]y called Rue de l’Ecole, 
is famous among the old streets of Paris, 
as having been the cradle of the Uni- 
versity. It was in early times a hay and 
straw market, and hence derives its 


name. In the old poem of Les Rues de 
aris, Barbazan, IJ. 247, are these 
lines :— 


“* Enprés est rue de I’Ecole, 
LA demeure Dame Nicole: 
En celle rue, ce me samble, 
Vent-on et fain et fuerre ensamble.” 


Others derive the name from the fact, 
that the students covered the benches of 
their lecture-rooms with straw, or used 
it instead of benches ; which they would 
not have donc if a straw-market had not 
been near at hand. 

Dante, moved perhaps by some plea- 
sant memory of the past, pays the old 
scholastic strect the tribute of a verse. 
The elegant Petrarca mentions it fre- 
quentlyin his Latin writings, and always 
with a sneer. He remembers only ‘‘the 
disputatious city of Paris, and the noisy 
Street of Straw”; or ‘the plaudits of 
the Petit Pont and the Rue du Fouarre, 
the most famous places on earth.” 

Rabelais shea of it as the place 
where Pantagruel first held disputes 
with the learned doctors, ‘having posted 
up his nine thousand seven hundred and 
sixty-four theses in all the carrefours of 
the city”; and Ruskth, Afod. Painters, 
IIL 85, justifies the mention of it in 
Paradise as follows :—~ 

‘*A common idealist would have 
been yather alarmed at the thought of 
fntrodhc ng the name of a street in 
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Paris—Straw Street (Rue du Fouarre) 
—into the midst of a description of 
the highest heavens. .... What did it 
matter to Dante, up in heaven there, 
whether the mob below thought him 
vulgar or not! Sigier Aad read in Straw 
Street ; that was the fact, and he had to 
say so, and there an end. 

‘‘ There is, indeed, perhaps, no 
greater sign of innate and real vulgarity 
of mind or defective education, than 
the want of power to understand the 
universality of the ideal truth; the 
absence of sympathy with the colossal 
grasp of those intellects, which have in 
them so much of divine, that nothing is 
small to them, and nothing large ; but 
with equal and unoffended vision they 
take in the sum of the world, Straw 
Street and the seventh heavens, in the 
same instant. A certain portion of this 
divine spirit is visible even in the lower 
examples of all the true men; it is, 
indeed, perhaps the clearest test of their 
belonging to the true and great group, 
that they are continually touching what 
to the multitude appear vulgarities. The 
higher a man stands, the more the word 
‘vulgar’ becomes unintelligible to him.” 

The following sketch from the note- 
book of a recent traveller shows the 
Street of Straw in its present condition : 
‘“T went yesterday in search of the Rue 
du Fouarre. I had been hearing Wil- 
liam Guizot’s lecture on Montaigne, and 
from the Collége de France went down 
the Rue St. Jacques, passing at the back 
of the old church of St. Severin, whose 
gargoyles still stretch out their long 
necks over the street. Turning into the 
Rue Galande, a few steps brought me to 
the Fouarte. It isa shor and narrow 
street, with a scanty footway on one 
side, on the other only a gutter. The 
pening at the farther end is filled by a 
picturesque vista of the transept ga 
and great rose-window of Notre Dame, 
over the river, with the slender central 
spire, Some of the houses on either 
side of the street were evidently of a 
comparatively modern date ; but others 
were of the oldest, and the sine 
stone wreaths over the doorways, 
the remains of artistic iron-work in the 
balconies, showed them to have 
once of some consideration,. Somg 
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dirty children were playing at the door | were odious to somebody ; which inter- 


of a shop where fagots and charbon de| pretation is supported by 
A coachman | Sigier was summoned be 


terre ade Paris were sold. 


the fact that 
ore the primate 


in glazed hat sat asleep on his box before | of the Dominicans on suspicion of heresy, 


he shop of a Kanchi de fin. 
@oman in a bookbinder’s window was 
folding the sheets of a French grammar. 
In an angle of the houses under the higt? 
wall of the hospital garden was a cob- 
bler’s stall. A stout, red-faced woman, 
standing before it, seeing me gazing 
round, asked if Monsieur was seeking 
anything in special. I said I was only 
ae at the old street ; it must be 
very old. ‘Yes, ong of the oldest in 
Paris.’ ‘And why is it called ‘du 
Fouarre”?’ ‘O, that is the old French 
for foin ; and hay used to be sold here. 
Then, there were famous schools here in 
the old days ; Abelard used to lecture 
here.’ I was delighted to find the tra- 
ditions of the place still surviving, though 
I cannot say whether she was right about 
Abelard, whose name may have become 
merely typical; it is not improbable, 
however, that he may have made and 
annihilated many a man of straw, after 
the fashion of the ductors of dialectics, 
in the Fouarre. His house was not far 
off on the Quai Napoléon in the Cité ; 
and that of the Canon Fulbert on the 
corner of the Rue Basse des Ursins. 
Passing through to the Pont au Double, 
I stopped to look at the books on the 
pet, and found a voluminous Dic- 
i ire Historique, but, oddly enough, 
it contained neither Sigier’s name, nor 
Abelard’s. I asked a ruddy-cheeked 
bey on a doorstep if he went to school. 
said he worked in the day-time, and 
went to an evening school in the Rue du 
Fouarre, No. 5. ‘That primary night 
achool seems to be the last feeble de- 
scendant of the ancient learning. As to 
straw, I saw none except a kind of rude 
straw matting placed round the corner 
of a wine-shop at the entrance of the 
atreet ; a sign that oysters are sold within, 
they being brought to Paris in this kind 
of matting.” 
138. Buti interprets thus : ‘‘Lecturing 
qa the Elenchi of Aristotle, to prove 
ame truths he formed certain syllogisms 
$0.well and artfully, as to excite envy.” 
interpret the word ¢azidios: in 
the Latin sense of odious,—truths that 


A | but not convicted. 


147. Milton, Ata Solemn Musick :— 


‘* Blest pair of Sirens, pledges of Heaven's 


joy; 

Sphere-born harmonious sisters, Woice and 
Verse; 

Wed your divine sounds, and mixed power 
employ 4 

Dead things with inbreathed sense able to 
pierce ; ba 

And to our eiaes fantasy present 

That undisturbed seng of pure concent, 

Aye sung before the sapphire-coloured throne 

To Him that sits thereon, 

With saintly shout, and soleinn jubilee ; 

Where the bri ht Seraphim, in burning row, 

Their loud uplifted angel trumpets blow ; 

And the cherubic host, in thousand quires, 

‘Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 

With ee just spirits that wear victoriou3 
palms, 

Hymns devout and holy psalms 

Singing everlastingly : 

‘That we on earth, with undiscording voice, 

May rightly answer that melodious noise ; 

As once we did, till disproportioned sin 

Uli against Nature’s clume, and with harsh ° 

in 

Broke the fair music that all creatures made 

To their great Lord, whose love their motion 
swayed 

In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 

In first obedience, and thei state of zood. 

QO, may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with Heaven, till God ere- 


ong 

To his celestial concert us unite, 

To live with him, and sing in endless morn of 
lughe 


ee ee, ee 


CANTO XI, 


1. The Heaven of the Sun cohtinued, 
The praise of St. Francis by Thomas 
Aquinas, a Dominican. 

4. Lucretius, Mature of Things, Book 
Il. 1, Good’s Tr. :— 


‘* How sweet to stand, when tempests tear the 


main, 
On the firm cliff, and mark the searnan's tail! 
Not that another's danger soothes the soul, 
But from such toil how sweet to feel secure ! 
How sweet, at distance from the strife, to wew 
Contending hosts, and hear the clash of war: 
But sweeter far on Wisdom’s heights serene, 
Upheld by Truth, to fix our firm abode . 
To watch the giddy crowd that, deep below, 
For ever wander in pursuit of bliss ; 
To mark the strife for honours and renown, 
For wit and wealth, insatiate, ceaseless iirged 
Day after day, with labour unrestrained.” 
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16. Thomas Aquinas. 
20. The spirits see the thoughts of 
men in God, as in Canto VIII. 87 :— 


‘* Because I am assured the lofty joy 
Thy speech infuses into me, my Lord, 
Where every good thing doth begin and end, 


Thou seest as I see it.” 





25. Canto X. 94 :— 


“* The holy flock 
Which Dominic conducteth by a road 
Where gvell one fattens if he strayeth not.” 


26. Canto X. 112 :— 


‘“WHere knowledge . 
So deep was put, that, if the true be true, 
To see so much, there never rose a second.” 


32. The Church. uke xxiii. 46: 
‘* And when Jesus had cried with a loud 
voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit; and having said 
thus, he gave up the ghost.” 

Romans viii. 38: ‘‘For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor pow- 
ers, nor things present, nor things to 
come, nor height, nor depth, nor any 
other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

35. St. Francis and St. Dominic. 
Mr. Perkins, Zuscan Sculptors, I. 7, 
says: ‘‘In warring against Frederic, 
whose courage, cunning, and ambition 
gave them ceaseless cause for alarm, 
and in strengthening and extending the 
influence of the Church, much shaken 
by the many heresies which had sprung 
up in Italy and France, the Popes re- 
ceived ‘invaluable assistance from the 
Minorites and the Preaching Fniars, 
whose orders had been established by 
Pope Innocent III. in the early part of 
the century, in consequence of a vision, 
in which he saw the tottering walls of 
the Lateran basilica supported by an 
Italian and a Spaniard, in whom he 
afterwards ag, Suan their respective 
founders, SS. Francis and Dominic. 
Nothing could be saore opposite than 
the means which these two celebrated 
men employed in the work of conver- 
sion ; for while St. Francis used persua- 
sion and tenderness to melt the hard- 
deafied, St. Dominic forced and crushed 
them into submission. St. Francis, 
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‘La cui mirabil vita 
Meglio in gloria del ciel si canterebbe,’ 


was inspired by love for all created 
things, in the most insignificant of 
which he recognized a common origin 
with himself. The little lambs hung up 
‘for slaughter excited his pity, and the 
captive birds his tender sympathy ; the 
swallows he called his sisters, sororcule 
mez, when he begged them to cease 
their twitterings while he preached ; 
the worm he carefully removed from 
his path, lest it should be trampled on 
by a less careful foot; and, in love 
with poverty, he lived upon the sim- 
plest food, went clad in the scantiest 
garb, and enjoined chastity and obedi- 
ence upon his followers, who within 
four years numbered no less than fift 
thousand; but St. Dominic, thoug 
originally of a kind and compassionate 
nature, sacrificed whole hecatombs of 
victims in his zeal for the Church, 
showing how far fanaticism can chan 
the kindest heart, and make it look 
with complacency upon deeds which 
would have formerly excited its ab- 
horrence.” 

37. The Seraphs love most, the 
Cherulbs know most. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, Sum. Theol., I. Quest. CVIIL §, 
says, in substance, that the Seraphim are 
so called from burning; according to the 
three properties of fire, namely, con- 
tinual motion upward, excess of heat, 
and of light. And again, in the same 
article, that Cherubim, being int 
ted, is plenitude of knowledge, which 
in them is fourfold; namely, perfect 
vision of God, full reception of divine 
light, wontemplation of beauty in the 
order of things, and copious effusion 
of the divine cognition upon others. 

40, Thomas Aquinas, a Dominican, 
here celebrates the life and deeds of St. 
Francis, leaving the praise of his own 
Saint to Bonaventura, a Franciscan, to 
show that in heaven there are no ri- 
valries nor jealousies between the two 
orders, as there were on earth. 

43. The town of Ascesi, or Assisi, 
as it is now called, where St. Francis 
was born, is situated between the rivers 
Tupino and Chiasi, on the slope of 
Monte Subaso, where St, Ubald kad 
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his hermitage. From this mountain 
the summer heats are reflected, and the 
cold winds of winter blow through the 
Porta Sole of Perugia. The towns of 
Nocera and Gualdo are neighbouring 
towns, that suffered under the oppres- 
sion of the Perugians. 

Ampere, Voyage Dantesque, p. 256, 
says: ‘‘ Having been twice at Perugia, 
I have experienced the double effect 
of Mount Ubaldo, which the poet says 
makes this city feel the cold and heat. 


* Onde Perugia sente freddo e caldo,’ 


that is, which by turns reflects upon it 
the rays of the sun, and sends it icy 
winds. I have but too well verified 
the justice of Dante’s observation, par- 
ticularly as regards the cold tempera- 
ture, which Perugia, when it is not 
burning hot, owes to Mount Ubaldo. 
I arrived in front of this city on a bril- 
liant autumnal night, and had time to 
comment at leisure upon the winds of 
the Ubaldo, as I slowly climbed the 
winding road which leads to the gates 
of the city fortified by a Pope.” 

50. Revelation vii. 2: “And I saw 
another angel ascending from the east, 
having the seal of the living God.” 
These words Bonaventura applies to 
St. Francis, the beautiful enthusiast and 
Pater Seraphicus of the Church, to fol- 
low out whose wonderful life through 
the details of history and legend would 
be too long for these notes. <A few 
hints must suffice. 

St. Francis was the son of Peter Ber- 
nadone, a wool-merchant of Assisi, and 
was born in 1182. The first glimpse 
we catch of him is that of a joyous 
youth in gay apparel, given up to plea- 
sure, and singing with his companions 
through the streets of his native town, 
like St. Augustine in the streets of Car- 
thage. Ile was in the war between 
Assisi and Perugia, was taken prisoner, 
and passed a year in confinement. On 
his return home a severe illness fell 
upon him, which gave him more seri- 
ous thoughts. He again appeared in 
the streets of Assisi in gay apparel, but 
meeting a begyar, a fellow-soldier, he 

clothes with him. He now be- 
gan to visit hospitals and kiss the sores 
of lepers, He prayed in the churches, 
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and saw visions. In the church of 
St. Damiano he heard a voice say three 
times, ‘‘ Francis, repair my _ house, 
which thou seest falling.” In order 
to do this, he sold his father’s horse 
and some cloth at Foligno, and took 
the money to the priest of St. Da- 
miano, who to his credit refused to 
receive it. Through fear of his father, 
he hid himself; and when he re- 
appeared in the streets was so ill-clad 
that the boys pelted him and called him 
mad. His father shut him up in his 
house ; his mother set him fres. In the 
Pieenee of his father sand the Bishop 
e renounced all right to his inherit- 
ance, even gividg up his clothes, and 
putting on those of a servant which 
the Bishop gave hime He wandered 
about the country, singing the praises 
of the Lord aloud on the highways. 
He met with a band of robbers, and 
said to them, ‘‘I am the herald of the 
Great King.” ‘They beat him and 
threw him into a ditch filled with snow. 
He only rejoiced and sang the louder. 
A friend in Gubbio gave him a suit of 
clothes, which he wore for two years, 
with a girdle and a staff. He washed 
the feet of lepers in the hospital, and 
kissed their sores. He begged from 
door to door in Assisi for the repairs 
of the church of St. Damiano, and car- 
ried stones for the masons. He did 
the same for the church of St. Peter; 
he did the same for the church of Our 
Lady of Angels at Portiuncula, in the 
neighbourhood of Assisi, where he re- 
mained two years. Hearing one day in 
church the injunction of Christ to his 
Apostles, ‘* Provide neither gold nor sil- 
ver, nor brass in your purse, nor scrip 
for your joumey, neither two coats, 
neither shoes, nor yet staves,’”’ he left 
off shoes and staff and girdle, and girt 
himself with a cord, after the manner 
of the shepherds in that neighbourhood. 
This cord became the distinguishing 
mark of his future Order. He kissed 
the ulcer of a man from Spoleto, and 
healed him; and St. Bonaventura says, 
‘*Y know not gvhich I ought most to 
admire, such a kiss or such a cure.” 
Rernard of Quintavalle and others as- 
sociated themselves with him, and the 
Order of the Benedictines was fo 
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As his convent increased, so did his 
humility and his austerities. He sewed 
his rough habit with pack-thread to 
make it rougher: he slept on the ground 
with a stone for his pillow ; he drank 
water; he ate bread; he fasted eight 
lents in the year; he called his body 
‘Brother Ass,” and bound it with a 
halter, the cord of his Order; but 
a few days before his death he begged 
pardon of his body for sates treated 
it so harshly. As a penance, he rolled 
himself naked in the snow and among 
bramblese he commanded his friars 
to revile him, aid when he said, ‘‘O 
Brother Francis, for thy sins thou hast 
deserved to be plunged into hell ;” 
Brother Leo was to answer, ‘‘It is 
true; thou hastedeserved to be buried 
m the very bottom of hell.” 

In 1215 his convent was removed to 
Alvernia, among the solitudes of the 
Apennines. In 1219 he went to Egypt 
to convert the Sultan, and preached to 
him in his camp near Damietta, but 
withont the desired effect. He re- 
turned to the duties of his convent with 
unabated zeal; and was sometimes seen 
by his followers lifted from the ground 
by the fervour of his prayers ; and here 
he received in a vision of the Cruci- 
fixion the s/ie¢mata in his hands and 
feet and side. Butler, Lives of the 
Saints, X. 100, says: ‘*The marks of 
nails began to appear on his hands and 
feet, resembling those he had seen in 
the vision of the man crucified. His 
hands and feet seemed bored through 
in the middle with four wounds, and 
these holes appeared to be pierced 
with nails of hard flesh; the heads 
were round and black, and were seen 
in the palms of his hands, and in his 
feet in the upper part of the instep. 
The points were long, and appeared 
beyond the skin on the other side, and 
were turned back as if they had been 
clenched with a hammer. There was 

in his right side a red wound, as 
if made by the piercing of a lance; 
and this often threw out blood, which 
stained the tunic and «lrawers of the 
saint.” 

Two years afierwards St. Francis 
died, exclaiming, ‘‘Welcome, Sister 


Death ;” and multitudes came to kiss 
¢ 
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his sacred wounds. His boay was 
buried in the church of St. George 
at Assisi, but four years afterwards re- 
moved to a church outside the walls, 
See Note 117 of this canto. 

In the life of St. Francis it is some 
times difficult to distinguish between 
the facts of history and the myths of 
tradition; but through all we see the 
dutlines of a gentle, beautiful, and noble 
character. Al] living creatures were 
his brothers and sisters. To him the 
lark was an emblém of the Cheru- 
bim, and the lamb an image of the 
Lamb of God. He is said to have 
preached to the birds ; and his sermon 
was, ‘‘ Brother birds, greatly are ye 
bound to praise the Creator, who 
clotheth you with feathers, and giveth 
you wings to fly with, and a purer air 
to breathe, and who careth for you, 
who have so little care for yourselves.” 

Forsyth, describing his visit to La 
Verna, /fa/y, p. 123, says: ‘* Francis 
appears to me a genuine hero, original, 
independent, magnanimous, incorrupt- 
ible. His powers seemed designed to 
regenerate society ; but, taking a wron 
direction, they sank men into beggars.’ 

Finally, the phrase he often uttered 
when others praised him may be here 
repeated, ‘‘ What every one is in the 
eyes of God, that he is and no more.” 

51. Namely, in winter, when the sun 
is far south; or, as Lhagioli prefers, 
glowing with unwonted splendour. 

53. It will be noticed that there is a 
play of words on the name Ascesi (I 
ascended), which Padre Venturi irreve- 
rently calls a concetto di tre guattrini. 

§9. His vow of poverty, in opposition 
to the wishes of his father. 

61. In the presence of his father and 
of the Kishup of the diocese. 

65. After the death of Christ, she 
waited cleven hundred years and more 
till St. Francis came. 

67. The story of Casar's waking the 
fisherman Amyclas to take him across 
the Adriatic is told by Lucan, Paar- 
salia, V.:— 


“ There through the gloum his searching 
caplorede ii ee 
Where to the mouldering rock a bark was 
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The mighy master of this little boat 
Securely slept within a neighbouring oat 
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a 9 masay beams support his humble hall, 

ut reeds and marshy rushes wove the wall; 

’ Old, shattered planking for a roof was spread, 
And ¢overed in from rain the needy shed. 
Thrice ort the feeble door the warrior struck, 
Beneath the blow the trembling dwelling shook. 
‘What wretch forlorn,’ the poor Amyclas cries, 
‘Driven by the raging seas, and stormy skies, 
To my poor lowly roof for shelter flies ?’ 


** O happy poverty ! thou greatest good, 
Beacved by Heaven, at seldom understoed ! 
Here nor the cruel spoiler seeks his prey, 
Nor ruthless armies take their dreadful way: 
Security thy narrow limits keeps, 

Safe are thy cottages, and sound thy sleeps. 

Behold ! ye dangerous dwellings of the great, 

Where gods and godlike princes choose their 
seat ; 

See in what peace the poor ovelss lies, 

Nor starts, though Casar’s call commands to 
rise.” 


Dante also writes, Cosrvito, IV. 13: 
“* And therefore the wise man says, that 
the traveller empty-handed on his way 
would sing in the very presence of 
robbers. And that is what Lucan refers 
to in his fifth book, when he commends 
the security of poverty, saying: O safe 
canfition of poverty! O narrow habi- 
tations and hovels! O riches of the 
Gods not yet understood! At what 
times and at what walls could it happen, 
the not being afraid of any noise, when 
the hand of Casar was knocking? And 
this says Lucan, when he describes how 
Cesar came by night to the hut of the 
fisherman Amyclas, to pass the Adrian 
Sea.”’ 

94. St. Francis, according to Butler, 
Lives of the Saints, X. 78, used to say 
that ‘‘he possessed nothing of earthly 
goods, being a disciple of Him who, for 
our sakes, was born a stranger in an 
open stable, lived without a place of 
his own whercin to lay his head, sub- 
sisting by the charity of good il as 
and died naked on a cross in the close 
embraces of holy poverty.” 

79. Bernard of Quintavalle, the first 
follower of St. Francis. Butler, Levez of 
the Saints, X. 75, says: ‘‘ Many began to 
admire the heroic and uniform virtue of 
this great servant of God, and some 
desired to be his companions and dis- 

iples. ‘The first of these was Bernard 

Quintaval, a rich tradesman of 
Asaisium, a person of singular prudence, 
and of great authority in that city, 
which had been long directed by his 
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counsels. Seeing the extraordmary 
conduct of St. Francis, he invited him 
to sup at his house, and had a good bed 
made ready for him near his own. 
When Bernard seemed to be fallen 
asleep, the servant of God arose, and 
falling on his knees, with his eyes lifted 
up, and his arms across, repeated very 
slow, ‘with abundance of tears, the 
whole night, Deus meus ef Omnia, ‘My 
God and my All.’. . .. Bernard secretly 
watched the saint all night, by the light 
of a lamp, saying to himself, ‘ This man 
is truly a servant of God ;’ affd adiniring 
the happiness of su@h a one, whose 
heart is entirely filled with God, and to 
whom the whole world is nothing. 
After many other proofs of the sincere 
and agmirable sanctit¥ of Francis, being 
charmed and vanquished by his example, 
he begged the saint to make him his 
companion. Francis recommended the 
matter to God for some time ; they both 
heard mass together, and took advice 
that they might learn the will of God. 
The design being approved, Bernard 
sold all his effects, and divided the sum 
among the poor in one day.” 

83. Giles, or Egidius, the second 
follower of St. Francis, died at Perugia, 
in 1272. He was the author of a book 
called Verba Aurea, Golden Words. 
Butler, Lrves of the Saints, VII. 162, 
note, says of him: ‘*‘ None among the 
first disciples of St. Francis seems to 
have been more perfectly replenished 
with his spirit of perfect charity, humi- 
lity, meekness, and simplicity, as 
appears from the golden maxims and 
lessons of piety which he gave to 
others,” 

He gives also this anecdott of him on 
p. 164: ‘‘ Brother Giles said, ‘Can a 
dull idiot love God as perfectly as a 
great scholar?’ St. Bonaventure re- 
dee ‘A poor old woman may love 
nim more than the most learned master 
and doctor in theology.’ At thfs 
Brother Giles, in a sudden fervour and 
jubilation of spirit, went into a garden, 
and, standing at a gate toward the city 
(of Rome), he looked that way, and 
cried out with a loud voice, ‘Come, the 
poorest, most simple, and most illiterate 
old woman, love the Lord our God, and 
you may attain to an higher flegree of 
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eminence and happiness than Brother 
Bonaventure with all his learning.’ 
After this he fell into an ecstacy, in 
which he continued in sweet contempla- 
tion without motion for the space of 
three hours.” 

Sylvester, the third oe was a 
priest who sold stone to St. Francis for 
the repairs of the church of St. Da- 
miano. Some question arising about 
the payment, St. Francis thrust his 
hand into Bernard’s bosom and drew 
forth a handful of gold, which he added 
to the previous payment. Sylvester, 
smitten with rentorse that he, an old 
man, should be so greedy of gold, while 
a young man despised it for the love of 
God, soon after became a disciple of the 
saint. : 

89. Peter Bernadone, the father of 
St. Francis, was a wool-merchant Of 
this humble origin the saint was not 
ashamed. 

93. The permission to establish his 
religious Order, granted by Pope In- 
nocent IIT., in 1214. 

96. Better here in heaven by the 
Angels, than on earth by Franciscan 
friars in their churches, as the custom 
was. Or perhaps, as Buti interprets it, 
better above in the glory of Paradise, 
‘“‘where is the College of all the 
Saints,” than here in the Sun. 

98 The permission to found the 
Order of Minor Friars, or Franciscans, 
granted by Pope Innocent III., in 1214, 
was confirmed by Pope Honorius IIL, 
in 1223. 

99. The title of Archimandrite, or 
Patriarch, was given in the Greek 
Church to one who had supervision 
over many Convents. 

101, Namely, before the Sultan of 
Egypt in his camp near Damietta. 

104. In the words of Ben Jonson, 


** Petential merit stands for actual, 
“ Where only opportunity doth want, 
Nort will nor power,” 


306. On Mount Alvernia, St. Fran- 
cis, absorbed in prayer, received in his 
hands and feet and breast the stigmata 
of Christ, that is, the wounds of the 
nails and the spear of the crucifixion, 
the final seal of the Order. 

Forsyth, J/ely, p. 122; ‘This sin- 


gular convent, which stands on the cliffs 
of a lofty Apennine, was built by St. 
Francis himself, and is celebrated for 
the miracle which the mott8 records. 
Here reigns all the terrible of nature, — 
a rocky mountain, a ruin of the ele- 
ments, broken, sawn, and piled in 
sublime confusion,—precipices crowned 
with old, gloomy, visionary woods,— 
black chasms in the rock where curi- 
osity shudders to look down,—haunted 
caverns, sanctified by miraculous crosses, 
—long excavated stairs that restore you 
to daylight..... On entering the Chapel 
of the Stigmata, we caught the religion 
of the place; we knelt round the rail, 
and gazed with a kimd of local devotion 
at the holy spot where St. Francis 
received the five wounds of Christ. 
The whole hill is legendary ground, 
Here the Seraphic Father was saluted 
by two crows which still haunt the 
convent; there the Devil hurled him 
down a precipice, yet was not permitted 
to bruise a bone of him.” 

117. When St. Francis was dying, he 
desired to be buried among the male- 
factors at the place of execution, called 
the Colle a’ Inferno, or Hill of Hell. 
A church was afterwards built on this 
spot ; its name was changed to Colle di 
Paradiso, and the body of the saint 
transferred thither in 1230. The 
pular tradition is, that it is standing 
upright under the principal altar of the 
chapel devoted to the saint. 

118. If St. Francis were as here de- 
scribed, what must his companion, St. 
Dominic, have been, who was Patriarch, 
or founder of the Order to which 
Thomas Aquinas helonged. To the 
degeneracy of this Order the remainder 
of the canto is devoted. 

137- The Order of the Dominicans 
diminished in numbers, by its members 
going in search of prelacies and other 
ecclesiastical offices, till it is like a tree 
hacked and hewn. 

138. Buti interprets this passage dif- 
ferently. Ile says: ‘‘ Hedrat 'l cor 
regger; that is, thou, Dante, shalt see 
St. Dominic, whom he calls corregper, 
because he wore about his waist the 
correggia, or leathern thong, and made 
his fmars wear it, as St. Francis made 
his wear the cord ;—che argomenta, that 
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is, who proves by true arguments in his 
constitutions, that his friars ought to 
study sacred theology, studying which 
their souls will grow fat with a good 
fatness ; that is, with the grace of God, 
and the knowledge of things divine, if 
they do not go astray after the other 
sciences, which are vanity, and make 
the sou) vain and proud.” e 





CANTO XII. 


I, The Heaven of the Sun continued. 
The praise of St. Dominic by St. Bona- 
ventura, a Franciscan. 

3. By this figure Dante indicates that 
the circle of spirits was revolving hori- 
zontally, and not vertically. In the 
Convito, III. 5, he makes the same 
comparison in speaking of the apparent 
motion of the sun; 20” @ modo ai mola, 
ma di rota, not in fashion of a mill- 
stone, but of a wheel. 

tr. Ezekiel i. 28: ‘‘ As the appear- 
ance of the bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain, so was the appearance 
of the brightness round about.’ 

12. Iris, Juno’s messenger. 

14. Echo. Ovid, Afet., III., Ad- 
dison’s Tr, :— 


‘The Nymph, when nothing could Nacissus 


move, 

Still dashed with blushes for her slighted love, 
Lived in the shady covert of the woods, 

In solitary caves and dark abodes ; 

Where pining wandered the rejected fair, 

Till harassed out, and worn away with care, 
The sounding skeleton, of blood bereft, 
Besides her bones and voice had nothing left. 
Her bones are petrified, her voice is found 

In vaults, where still it doubles every sound.” 


16. Genesis ix. 13: ‘*I do set my 
bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a 
token of a covenant between me and the 
earth,” 

And Campbell, Zo the Rainbow :— 


** When o'er the green undeluged earth 
Heaven's covenant thou didst shine, 
How came the grey old fathers furth 
To watch thy sacred sign.” 


1, It is the spirit of St. Bonaventura, 
a Franciscan, that speaks. 
32. St. Dominic, by whom, through 
the mouth of his follower, St. Francis 
has been evlogiaed. 
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34. Asin Canto XI. 40 :—~ 


** One will I speak of, for of both is spoken 
In praising one, whichever may be taken, 
Because unto one end their labours were.” 


38. The Church rallied and re-armed 
by the death of Christ against ‘‘ all evil 
and mischief,” and ‘‘the crafts and 
assaults of the Devil.” 

43. In Canto XI. 35 :— 


‘* Two Princes did ordain in her behoof, 
Which on this side and that might be her 
guide.” e 


46. In the west of flurope, namely in 
Spain. ° 

52. The town of Calahorra, the birth- 
place of St. Dominic, js situated in the 
provirte of Old Castile. 

53. In one of the quarterings of the 
arms of Spain the Lion is above the 
Castle, in another beneath it. 

55. st. Dominic. 

58. Dante believed with Thomas 
Aquinas, that ‘‘the creation and infu- 
sion” of the soul were simultaneous. 

60. Before the birth of St. Dominic, 
his mother dreamed that she had brought 
foith a dog, spotted black and white, 
and bearing a lighted torch in his mouth; 
symbols of the black and white habit of 
the Order, and of the fiery zeal of its 
founder. In art the dog has become the 
attribute of St. Dominic, as may be seen 
in many paintings, and in the statue over 
the portal of the convent of St. Mark at 
Florence. 

64. The godmother of St. Dominic 
dreamed that he had a star on the fore- 
head, and another on the back of his 
head, which illuminated the east and the 
west. 

60. 
Lord. 

70. St. Dominic, Founder of the 
Preaching Friars, and Persecutor of’ 
Heretics, was born in the town of Cal- 
aroga, now Calahorra, in Old Castile, 
in the year 1170, and died in Bologna 
in 1221. He was of the illustrious 
family of the Guzmans ; in his youth he 
studied ten years at the University of 
Palencia; was devout, abstemious, cha- 
ritable ; sold his clothes to feed the poor, 
and even offered to sell himself to the 
Moors, to ransom the brother of a peer 


Dominicus, from Dominus, the 
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woman who sought his aid. In his 
twenty-fifth year he became a canon 
ander the Bishop of Qsma, preaching in 
the various churches of the province 
for nine years, and at times teaching 
theology at Palencia. In 1203 he ac- 
companied his Bishop on a diplomatic 
mission to Denmark ; and on his return 
stopped in Languedoc, to help root out 
the Albigensian heresy ; but how far he 
authorized or justified the religious cru- 
sades against these persecuted people, 
and what part he tuok in them, is a 
contested point,—enough it would scem 
to obtain for him, from the Inquisition 
of Toulouse, the title of the Persecutor 
of Heretics. 

In 1215, St. Dominic founded the 
Order of Preaching Friars, and jn the 
year following was made Master of the 
Sacred Palace at Kome. In 1219 the 
centre of the Order was established at 
Bologna, and there, in 1221, St. Domi- 
nic died, and was buried in the Church 
of St. Nicholas. 

It has been generally supposed that 
St. Dominic founded the Inquisition. 
It would appear, however, that the 
special auedianehip of that institution 
was not intrusted to the Dominicans till 
the year 1233, or twelve years after the 
death of their founder. 

75. Matthew xix. 21: ‘‘Jesus said 
unto him, If thou wilt be perfect, go 
and sell that thou hast, and give to the 

, and thou shalt have treasure in 
eaven : and come and follow me.” 

While still a young man and a stu- 
dent, in a scason of great want, St. 
Dominic sold his books, and all that he 

d, to feed the poor. 

79. Felix’ signifying happy, and Jo- 
anna, full of grace. 

83. Henry of Susa, Cardinal, and 
Bishop of Ostia, and thence called 
Osticnse. Hie lived in the thirteenth 
century, and wrote a commentary on 
the Decretals or Books of Ecclesiastical 


w. 

Taddeo Aldcrotti was a distinguished 
physician and Professor of Lvulogna, 
who flourished in the thirlgenth century, 
and translated the Ethics of Aristotle. 
Villani, VIII. 66, says of him: ‘ At 
this time (1303) dicd in Bolugna Maes- 
tre Taddeo, surnamed the “Bolognese, 
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though he was a Florentine, and our 
fellow-citizen; he was the greatest 
physicist in all Christendom.” 

The allusion here is to the pursuit 
of worldly things, instead of divine, 
the same as in the introduction to 
Canto XI. :—- 


** One after laws and one to aphorisms.” 


88. Buti says that in early times the 
prelates used to divide the incomes of 
the Church into four parts; ‘the first, 
for the prelate personally ; the second, 
for the clergy who performed the ser- 
vices ; the third, for the embellishment 
of the Church ; the fourth, for Christ’s 
poor; which division is now-a-days little 
observed.” 

90. Pope Boniface VIII., whom 
Dante never forgets, and to whom he 
never fails to deal a blow. 

gi. Ile did not ask of the Holy See 
the power of grasping six, and giving 
but two or three to pious uses ; not the 
first vacant benefice ; nor the tithes that 
Lelonged to God’s poor; but the right 
to defend the faith, of which the four- 
and-twenty spirits in the two circles 
around them were the seed. 

106. One wheel of the chariot of the 
Church Militant, of which St. Francis 
was the other. 

112. The track made by this wheel of 
the chariot; that is, the strict rule ot 
ot. Francis, is now abandoned by his 
followers. 

114. Good wine produces crust in the 
cask, bad wine mould. 

117. Set the points of their feet upon 
the heel of the footprints, showing that 
they walked in a direction directly op- 
posite tu that of their founder. 

120., When they find themselves in 
Hell, and not in Paradise. Matthew 
xiii, 30: ‘* Let both grow together until 
the harvest: and in the time of harvest 
I will say to the reapers, Gather ye 
together Gest the tares, and bind them 
in bundles to burn them: but gather 
the wheat into my barn,” 

121, Whuever examines one by one 
the members of our Order, as he would 
turn over a buok leaf by leaf, will find 
some as good and faithful as the first. 

124. In 1287, Matteo d’ Acquasparta, 
gencral of the Franciscans, re the 
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severities of the Order. Later a re- 
action followed; and in 1310 Frate 
Ubaldino of Casale became the head 
of a party of zealots aa the Francis- 
¢ans who took the name of Spiritualists, 
and produced a kind of schism in the 
Order, by narrower or stricter interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. 

127. In this line Dante uses the word 
life for spirit. ° 

John of Fidanza, surnamed Bonaven- 
tura,—who ‘postponed considerations 
sinister,’ or made things temporal sub- 
servient to things spiritual, and of whom 
one of his teachers said that it seemed 
as if in him ‘* Adam had not sinned,”— 
was born in 1221 at Bagnoregio, near 
Orvieto. In his childhood, being ex- 
tremely ill, he was laid by his mother at 
the feet of St. Francis, and healed by 
the prayers of the Saint, who, when he 
beheld him, exclaimed ‘* QO éuona ven- 
tural” and by this name the mother 
dedicated her son to God. He lived to 
become a Franciscan, to be called the 
**Seraphic Doctor,” and to write the 
Life of St. Francis ; which, according 
to the Spanish legend, being left un- 
finished at his death, he was allowed to 
return to earth for three days to com- 
plete it. There is a strange picture in 
the Louvre, attributed to Murillo, repre- 
senting this event. Mrs. Jameson gives 
an engraving of it in her Legeads of the 
Monastic Orders, p. 303. 

St. Bonaventura was educated in 
Paris under Alexander Hales, the Irre- 
fragable Doctor, and in 1245, at the age 
of twenty-four, became a Professor of 
Theology in the University. In 1256 
he was made General of his Order; in 
1273, Cardinal and eee of Albano. 
The nuncios of Pope Gregory, who 
were sent to carry him his cardinal’s 
hat, found him in the garden of a 
convent near Florence, washing the 
dishes; and he requested them to hang 
the hat on a tree, till he was ready to 
take it. 

St. Bonaventura was one of the great 
Schoolmen, and his works are volu- 
minous, consisting of seven imposing 
folios, two of which are devoted to 
Expositions of the Scriptures, one to 
Sermons, two to Peter Lombard’s Book 
of Sentences, and two to minor works, 
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Among these may be mentioned the 
Legend of St. Francis ; the Itinerary of 
the Mind towards God ; the Ecclesias- 
tical Hierarchy ; the Bible of the Poor, 
which is a volume of essays on moral 
and religious subjects; and Meditations 
on the Life of Christ. Of others the 
mystic titles are, The Mirror of the 
Soul; The Mirror of the Blessed Virgin ; 
On the Six Wings of the Seraphim ; 
On the Six Wings of the Cherubim ; 
On the Sandals of the Aposiles. One 
golden sentence of his cannot be too 
often repeated : ‘* The best perfection of 
a religious man is to do comfhon thin 
ina perfect manner. A constant fidelity m 
small things is @ great and heroic virtue.” 
Milman, Ast. Latin Christ., VUI,' 
274, 276, says of him: ‘‘In Bonaven- 
tura @he philosopher recedes; religious 
edification is his mission. A much 
smaller proportion of his voluminous 
works is pure Scholasticism; he is 
teaching by the Life of his Holy Foun-; 
der, St. Francis, and by what may be 
called a new Gospel, a legendary Life of 
the Saviour, which seems to claim, with 
all its wild traditions, equal right to the 
belief witn that of the Evangelists. 
Bonaventura himself seems to deliver it 
as his own unquestioning faith. Bona- 
ventura, if not ignorant of, feared or 
disdained to know much of Aristotle or 
the Arabians: he philosophizes only 
because in his age he could not avoid 
philosophy The raptures of 
Bonaventura, like the raptures of all 
Mystics, tremble on the borders of 
Pantheism: he would still keep up the 
distinction hetween the soul and God; 
but the soul must aspire to absolute 
unity with God, in whom all ideas are 
in reality one, though many according 
to human thought and speech. Bat 
the soul, by contemplation, by beatifie 
vision, is, as it were, to be lost and 
merged in that Unity.” 
130. Of these two barefooted friars 
nothing remains but the name and fhe 
good report of holy lives. The O¢ttase 
says they were authors of books, 
Bonaventura says that Illuminato ac- 
companied Sf, Francis to Egypt, and 
was present when he preached in the 
camp of the Sultan. Later he overt 
came the scruples of the Saint, and pew 
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48 
suaded him to make known to the 
world the miracle of the stiemaza. 

Agostino became the head of his 
Qrder in the Terra di Lavoro, and there 
received a miraculous revelation of the 
death of St. Francis. He was lying ill 
in his bed, when suddenly he cried out, 
' ** Wait for me! Wait for me! I am 
coming with thee!” And when asked 
to whom he was speaking, he answered, 
‘Do ye not see our Father Francis as- 
cending into heaven?” and immediately 
expired. 

133. Hugh of St. Victor was a monk 
in the monastery of that name near 
Paris, Milman, “Ast. Latin Christ., 
VIII. 240, thus speaks of him: ‘* The 
mysticism of Hugo de St. Victor with- 
drew the contempiator altogether from 
the outward to the inner world,-=- from 
God in the works of nature, to God in 
his workings on the soul of man. This 
contemplation of God, the consummate 
perfection of man, is immediate, not 
mediate. Through the Angels and the 
Celestial Hierarchy of the Areopagite it 
aspires to one God, not in hts Theo- 
phany, but in his inmost essence. All 

eas and forms of things are latent in 
the human soul, as in God, only they 
are manifested to the soul by its own 
activity, its meditative power. Yet St. 
Victor is not exempt from the grosser 
phraseology of the Mystic, —the tasting 
God, and other degrading images from 
the senses of men. The ethical system 
of Hugo de St. Victor is that of the 
Church, more free and lofty than the 

and barren discipline of Peter 
Lombard.” ; 

134. Peter Mangmadore, or Pecter 
Comestor, as he is more generally 
called, was Born at Troyes in France, 
and Lecame in 1164 Chancellor of the 
University of Paris. He was the author 
of a work on Ecclesiastical History, 
**from the beginning of the world to the 
times of the Apostles ;” and died in the 
monastery of St. Victor in 1198. He 
was sumamed Comestor, the Eater, be- 
cause he was a preat devourer of books. 

Peter of Spain was the son of a phy- 
Sician of Liston, and wae the author of 
a work on Logic. He was Bishop of 

afterwards Cardinal and Bishop 
of Tusculum, and in 1276 became Pope, 
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under the title of John XIX. In the 
following year he was killed by the fall 
of a portion of the Papal palace at 
Viterbo. 

136. Why Nathan the Prophet should 
be put here is a great puzzle to the com- 
mentators. ‘' Buon salto! a good leap,” 
says Venturi. Lombardi thinks it is no 
leap at all. The only reason given is, 
thet Nathan said to David, ‘* Thou art 
the man.” As Buti says: ‘‘ The author 
pus him among these Doctors, because 

e revealed his sin to David, as these 
revealed the vices and virtues in their 
writings. ” 

137. John, surnamed from his elo- 
quence Chrysostom, or Golden Mouth, 
was born in Antioch, about the year 
344. He was first a lawyer, then a 
monk, next a popular preacher, and 
finally metropolitan Bishop of Constan- 
tinople. His whole life, from his boyhood 
in Antioch to his death in banishment 
on the borders of the Black Sea,—his 
austerities as a monk, his fame as a 
preacher, his troubles as Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, his controversy with Theo- 

hilus of Alexandria, his exile by the 
Smperor Arcadius and the earthquake 
that followed it, his triumphant return, 
his second banishment, and his death,— 
is more like a romance than a narrative 
of facts. 

‘‘ The monuments of that eloquence,” 
says Gibbon, Pecline and Fall, Ch. 
XXXII, ‘‘which was admired near 
twenty years at Antioch and Constan- 
tinople, have been carefully preserved ; 
and the possession of near one thousand 
sermons or homilies has authorized the 
critics of succeeding times to appreciate 
the genuine ment of Chrysostom. They 
unanimously attribute to the Christian 
orator the free command of an elegant 
and conious language ; the judgment to 
conceal the advantages which he derived 
from the knowledge of rhetoric and 
philosophy ; an inexhaustible fund of 
metaphors and similitudes, of ideas and 
im to vary and illustrate the most 
familiar topics ; the happy art of en- 
gaging the passions in the service of 
virtue ; and of exposing the folly, as 
well as the turpitude, of vice, ost 
with the truth and spirit of a dramatic 
representation.” 
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Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born at Aost in Piedmont, about 
the year 1033, and was educated at the 
abbey of Bec in Normandy, where, in 
the year 1060, he became a monk, and 
afterwards prior and abbot. In 1093 he 
was made Archbishop of Canterbury by 
King William Rufus; and after many 
troubles died, and was buried in his 
cathedral, in 1109. His life was writfen 
By the monk Eadmer of Canterbury. 

right, Siog. Britan. Lit, Anglo- 
Norman Period, p. 59, says of him: 
‘*Anselm was equal to Lanfranc in 
learning, and far exceeded him in piety. 
In his private life he was modest, hum- 
ble, and sober in the extreme. He was 
obstinate only in defending the interests 
of the Church of Rome, and, however 
we may judge the claims themselves, we 
must acknowledge that he supported 
them from conscientious motives. Read- 
ing and contemplation were the favourite 
occupations of his life, and even the time 
required for his meals, which were ex- 
tremely frugal, he employed in discussing 
philosophical and theological questions. 

fElius Donatus was a Roman gram- 
marian, who flourished about the middle 
of the fourth century. He had St. 
Jerome among his pupils, and was 
immortalized by his Latin Grammar, 
which was used in all the schools of the 
Middle Ages, so that the name passed 
into a proverb. In the Viston of Piers 
Ploughman, 2889, we find it alluded 
to,— 

‘Then drewe I me among drapers 
My donet to lerne ;” 


and Chaucer, Zestament of Love, says, 


** No passe I to vertues of this Marguerite 
But therein all my donet can I lerne.” 


According to the note in Warton, Eng. 
Pod, Sect. VIITI., to which I owe these 
quotations, Bishop Pecock wrote a work 
with the title of ‘‘ Donat into Christian 
Religion,” using the word in the sense 
of Introduction. 

139. Kabanus Maurus, a learned 
theologian was born at Mayence in 786, 
and died at Winfel, in the same neigh- 
bourhood, ih 856. He studied first at 
the abbey of 


Alcuin. He became a teacher at Fulda, 
then Abbot, then Bishop of Mayence. 
He left behind him works that fill six 
folios. One of them is entitled ‘* The 
Universe, or a Book about All Things ;” 
but they chiefly consist of homilies, and 
commentaries on the Bible. 

140. This distinguished mystic and 
enthusiast of the twelfth century was 
born in 1130 at the village of Celio, 
near Cosenza in Calabria, on the river 
Busento, in whose bed the remains of 
Attila were buried. A part of his youth 
was passed at Naples, wher his father 
held some office in the court of King 
Roger ; but from the temptations of this 
gay capital he® escaped, and, like St. 
Francis, renouncing the world, gave 
himse]f up to monastie life. 

‘*A tender and religious soul,” says 
Rousselot in his Hist. de 1’ Evangile 
Eternel, p. 15, ‘‘an imagination ardent 
and early turned towards asceticism, led 
him from his first youth to embrace the 
monastic life. His spirit, naturally 
exalted, must have received the most 
lively impressions from the spectacle 
offered him by the place of his birth: 
mountains arid or burdened with forests, 
deep valleys furrowed by the waters of 
torrents ; a soil, rough in some places, 
and covered in others with a brilliant 
vegetation ; a heaven of fire; solitude, 
so easily found in Calabria, and so dear 
to souls inclined to mysticism,—all com- 
bined to exalt in Joachim the religious 
sentiment. There are places where life 
is naturally poetical, and when the soul, 
thus nourished by things external, plunges 
into the divine world, it produces men 
like St. Francis of Accesi and Joachim 
of Flora. a 

‘*On Jeaving Naples he had resolved 
to embrace the monastic life, but he was 
unwilling to do it till he had visited the 
Holy Land. He started forthwith, fol- 
lowed by many pilgrims whose 
he paid; and as to himself, clad in® a 
white dress of some coarse stuff, he made 
a great part of the journey barefooted. 
In order to stop in the Thebaid, the 
first centre of Christian asceticism, he 
suffered his companions to go on before; 
and there he was nigh perishing from 


ulda, and then at St. | thirst. Overcome by the heat in a desert 


Martin's of Tours, under the celebrated | place, where he could not find a drop of 
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water, he dug a prave in the sand, and 
lay down in it to die, hoping that his 
body, soon buried by the sand heaped 
up by the wind, would not fall a prey to 
wild beasts. Barius attributes to him a 
dream, in which he thought he was 
drinking copiously ; at all events, after 
sleeping some hours he awoke in con- 
dition to continue his journey. After 
visiting Jerusalem, he went to Mount 
Tabor, where he remained forty days. 
He there lived in an old cistern; and it 
was amid watchings and prayers on the 
scene of the Toast puration that he con- 
ceived the idea oftiis principal writings : 
‘The Harmony of the Old and New 
Testaments’; ‘The Exposition of the 
Apocalypse’; and ‘ The Psalter of Ten 
Strings.’” 
On his return to Italy, Joachim became 
a Cistercian monk in the monastery of 
Corazzo in Calabria, of which ere long 
he became Abbot; but, wishing for 
ter seclusion, he soon withdrew to 
ora, among the mountains, where he 
founded another monastery, and passed 
the remainder of his life in study and 
contemplation. He died in 1202, being 
seventy-two years of age. 
‘‘His renown was t,’ | says 
Rousselot, //tst. de 1’ Evang. Eternel, 

27, ‘‘and his duties numerous ; 
nevertheless his functions as Abbot of 
the monastery which he had founded 
did not prevent him from giving himself 
up to the composition of the wnitings 
which he had for a long time meditated. 
This was the end he had proposed to 
himself; it was to attain it that he had 
wished to live in solitude. If his desire 
was not wholly realized, it was so in 

eat part ;and Joachim succeeded in 
levine the foundations of the Eternal 
Gospe]. le passsd his days and nighte 
in writing and in dictating, ‘I used to 
write,’ says his secretary Lucas, ‘day 
and night in copy-books, what he dic- 
tated and corrected on scraps of paper, 
with two other monks whom he em- 
ployed in the same work.’ It was in 
the middle of these labours that death 
as Ar him.” ‘ 

n Abbot Joachim’s time at least, this 
Eternal Gospel was not oe but a 
doctrine, pervading all his writings. 
Later, in the middle of the thirteenth 
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century, some such book existed, and 
was attributed to John of Parma. In 
the Romance of the Rose, Chaucer's Tr., 
1798, it is thus spoken of :— 


‘* ©A thousande and two hundred yere 
Five-and-fifte, ferther ne nere, 
Broughten a boke with sorie grace, 

To yeven ensample in common place, — 
That sayed thus, though it were fable, 
_ Lhis ts the Gospell pardurable 

That fro the Holie Ghost ts sent. 
Well were it worthy to be ybrent. 
Entitled was in soche manere, 

This boke of whiché I tell here: 
There n‘as no wight in al Paris, 
Beforne our Ladie at Parvis 

That thei ne might the boké by. 


rd 


“ The Universite, that was a slepe, 
Gan for to braied, and taken kepe ; 
And at the noise the hedde up cast; 
Ne never, sithen, slept it [so] fast: 
But up it stert, and armes toke 
Ayenst this false horrible boke, 

I redy battaile for to make, 
And to the judge the boke thei take.” 


The Eternal Gospel taught that there 
were three epochs in the history of the 
world, two of which were already passed, 
and the third about to begin. The first 
was that of the Old Testament, or the 
reign of the Father ; the second, that of 
the New Testament, or the reign of the 
Son; and the third, that of Love, or the 
reign of the Holy Spirit. To use his 
own words, ,as qugted by Rousselot, 
Hist. del? /evang, Eternel, p. 78: “As 
the letter of the Old Testament seems 
to belong to the Father, by a certain 
peculiarity of resemblance, and the letter 
of the New Testament to the Son; so 
the spiritual intelligence, which proceeds 
from both, belongs to the Holy Spirit. 
Accordingly, the age when men were 
joined in marriage was the reign of the 
Father ; that of the Preachers is the 
reign of the Son; and the age of Monks, 
ordo monachorum, the last, is to be that 
of the Holy Spirit. The first before 
the law, the second under the law, the 
third with grace.” 

The germ of this doctrine, says the 
same authority, p. §9, is in Origen, who 
had said before the Abbot Joachim, 
‘‘We must leave to believers the his- 
toric Christ and the Gospel, the Gospel 
of the letter; but to the Gaoatics alone 
bel the Divine Word, the Eternal 
Gospel, the Gospel of the Spirit.” 
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CANTO XIII. 


1. The Heaven of the Sun continued. 
Let the reader imagine fifteen of the 
largest stars, and to these add the seven 
of Charles’s Wain, and the two last stars 
of the Little Bear, making in all twenty- 
four, and let him arrange them in two 
concentric circles, revolving in opposite 
directions, and he will have the image 
of what Dante now beheld. 

7. ltad, XVIII. 487: ‘* The Bear, 
which they also call by the appellation 
of the Wain, which there revolves and 
watches Orion; but it alone is free from 
the baths of the ocean.” 

10. The constellation of the Little 
Bear as much resembles a horn as it 
does a bear. Of this horn the Pole Star 
forms the smaller end. 

14. Ariadne, whose crown was, at 
her death, changed by Bacchus into a 
constellation. 

Ovid, Afet., VIII., Croxall’s Tr. :— 


** And bids her crown among the stars be placed, 
ith an eternal constellation graced. 
The golden circlet mounts ; and, as it flies, 
Its diamonds twinkle in the distant skies ; 
There, in their pristine form, the gemmy rays 
Between Alcides and the dragon blaze.” 


Chaucer, Legende of Good Women :— 


** And in the sygne of Taurus men may se 
The stones of hire corowne shyne clerc.” 


And Spenser, Faerie Queene, VI. x. 
13 :— 


** Tooke ! how the crowne which Ariadne wore 
Upon her yvory forehead that same day 
‘That Theseus her unto his bridale bore, 
Whea the bold Centaures made that bloudy 


fra 
With the fierce Lapithes which did them 
dismay, 
Being now placed in the firmament, 
parole ths bright heaven doth her beams 
isplay, 
And is unto the starres an ornament, 
Which round about her move in order excellent.” 


23. The Chiana oe into the 
Amo near Arezzo. In ])ante’s time it 
was a sluppish stream, stagnating in the 
marshes of Valdichiana, Sce Jnf 
XXIX. Note 46. 
24, The Primum Mobile. . 

2. St. Thomas Aquinas, who had 

related the life of St. Francis. 


34 The first doubt in Dante’s mind 





was in regard to the expression in Canto 
X. 96, 


‘Where well one fattens if he strayeth not,” 


which was explained by Thomas Aqui- 
nas in Canto XI. The second, which 
he now prepares to thresh out, is in 
Canto X. 114, 


‘To see so much there never rose a second,” 


referring to Solomon, as being peerless 
in knowledge. 

37. Adam. 

40. Christ. . 

48. Solomon. 

52. All things are but the thought of 
God, and by Hm created in love. 

55. The living Light, the Word, pro- 
ceedigg from the Father, is not separated 
from Him nor from his Love, the Holy 
Spirit. 

58. Its rays are centred in the nine 
choirs of Angels, ruling the nine hea- 
vens, here called subsistences, according 
to the definition of Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum. Theol., 1. Quest. XXIXx. 2: ‘* What 
exists by itself, and not in anything else, 
is called subsistence.” 

61. From those nine heavens it de- 
scends to the elements, the lowest 
tencies, till it produces only Tnnerieck 
and perishable results, or mere contin- 
gencies. 

64. These contingencies are animals, 

lants, and the like, produced by the 
influences of the planets from seeds, and 
certain insects and plants, believed of 
old to be born without seéd. 

67. Neither their matter nor the 
influences of the planets being immu- 
table, the stamp of the divinity is more 
or less clearly seen in them, and hence 
the varieties in plants and animals. 

73. If the matter were perfect, and 
the divine influence at its highest power, 
the result would likewise be perfect; 
but by transmission through the planets 


it becomes more and more deficient, the 


hand of nature trembles, and imperfec- 
tion is the result. 

79. But if Tove (the Holy Spirit) 
and the Visi8n (the Son), proceeding 
from the Primal Power (the Father), act 
imnediately, then the work is perfect, 
as in Adam and the hyman nature of 
Christ, : e | 
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Then how was Solomon so peer- 
less, that none like him ever existed ? 

93. 1 Aings ill. 5: ‘‘In Gibeon the 
Lord appeared to Solomon in a dream 
by night : and God said, Ask what I 
shall give thee..... Give therefore 
thy servant an understanding heart to 
judge thy people, that I may discern 

tween good and bad: for who is able 
to judge this thy so great a people? 
And the speech pleased the Lord, that 
Solomon had asked this thing. And 
God said unto him, Because ‘thou hast 
asked this tuing, and hast not asked for 
thyself long life,°neither hast asked 
riches for thyself, nor hast asked the 
life of thine enemies, but ‘hast asked for 
thyself understanding to discern judg- 
ment, Behold, I hive done according to 
thy words: lo, I have given thee a wise 
and an undertanding heart; so that 
there was none hke thee before thee, 
neither after thee shall any arise like 
unto thee.” 

98 ‘The number of the celestial In- 
telligences, or Regents of the Planets. 

99. Whether from two premises, one 
of which is necessary, and the other 
contingent, or only possible, the conclu- 
sion drawn will be necessary ; which 
Buti says is a‘question belonging to 
**the garrulity of dialectics.” 

100. Whether the existence of a first 
motion is to be conceded. 

yoz. That is, a triangle, one side 
of which shall be the diameter of the 
circle. 

103. If thou notest, in a word, that 
Solomon did not ask for wisdom in as- 
trology, nor in dialects, nor in meta- 
physics, nor in geometry. 

104. The‘peerless seeing is a refer- 
ence to Canto X. 114 :— 


“To sce so much there never rose a second.” 
It will be observed that the word ‘‘rose” 
iss the Biblical word in the phrase 
‘neither after thee shall any rise like 
unto thee,” as given in note 93. 

125. Parmenides was an Eleatic phi- 
Pesci and pupil ofe Xenophaues, 
According to Ritter, J/tst. Anc. Phil, 
I. 4§0, Morrison's Tr., his theory was, 
ae Being is uncreated and unchange- 
a —e 
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“Whole and self-generate, unchangeable, illi 

mitable, ; ; . 

Never was nor yet shall be its birth; All is 
alread : 

One from eternity. 


And farther on: ‘*It is but a mere 
human opinion that things are produced 
and decay, are and are not, and change 
place and colour. The whole has its 
principle in itself, and is in eternal rest ; 
for powerful necessity holds it within 
the bonds of its own limits, and en- 
closes it on all sides: being cannot be 
imperfect ; for it is not in want of any- 
thing,—for if it were so, it would be in 
want of all.” 

Melissus of Samos was a follower of 
Parmenides, and maintained substan- 
tially the same doctrines, 

Brissus was a philosopher of less note. 
Mention is hardly made of him in the 
histories of philosophy, except as one of 
those who pursued that ‘afta Aforgana 
of mathematicians, the quadrature of 
the circle. 

127. ‘‘Infamous heresiarchs,” ex- 
claims Venturi, ‘‘ put as an example of 
innumerable others, who, having erred 
in the understanding of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, persevered in their errors.” 

Sabelltus was by birth an African, 
and flourished as Presbyter of Ptole- 
mais, in the third century. He denied 
the three persons in the Godhead, main- 
taining that the Son and Holy Ghost 
were only temporary manifestations of 
God in creation, redemption, and sanc- 
tification, and would finally return to 
the }‘ather. 

Arius was a Presbyter of Alexandria 
in the fourth century. He believed the 
Son to be equal in power with the 
Father, but of a different essence or 
nature, u doctrine which gave rise to the 
famous Hleterousian and Homoiousian 
controversy, that distracted the Church 
for three hundred years. 

These doctrines of Sabellius and of 
Arius are both heretical, when tried by 
the standard of the Quscungue vult, the 
authoritative formula of the Catholic 
faith ; ‘* which faith, except every one 
do keep whole and undefiled, without 
doubt he shall perish everlasingly,” says 
St. Athanasjus, or some one in his 
nam. 
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. 128 These men, say some of the 
commentators, were as swords that 
mutilated and distorted the Scriptures. 
Others, that in them the features of the 
Scriptures were distorted, as the features 
of a man reflected in the grooved or 
concave surface of a sword. 

139. Names used to indicate any 
common simpletons and gossips. 

141. In writing this hne Dante had 
evidently in mind the beautiful wise 
words of St. Francis: ‘* What every 
one is in the eyes of God, that he is, 
and no more.” 

Mr. Wright, in the notes to his trans- 
lation, here quotes the well-known lines 
of Burns, Address to the Unco Guid :-— 


“* Then gently scan your brother man, 

Still gentler sister woman ; 

Though they may gang a kennin’ wrang, 
To step aside 1s human: 

One point must still be greatly dark, 
‘The moving why they do it: 

And just as lamely can ye mark 
How far perhaps they rue it. 


** Who made the heart, ‘tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us; 

He knows each chord—its various tone, 
Each spring—its various bias. 

Then at the balance let’s be mute ; 
We never can adjust it; 

AV hat’s done we partly may compute, 
But, know not what’s resisted.’ 





CANTO XIV. 


1. The ascent to the planet Mars, 
where are seen the spirits of Martyrs, 
and Crusaders who died fighting for the 
1 aith, 

2. In this similitude Dante describes 
the effect of the alternate voices of St. 
‘Thomas Aquinas in the circumference of 
the circle, and of Beatrice in the centre. 

6. Lite 1s here used, as before, in the 
sense of spirit. 

28, Chaucer, 7Zroil. and Cres., the 
last stanza :— 

‘‘ Thou One, and Two, and Thre ! eterne on 

That oieieee aie in Thre, and Two, and One, 

Uncircumscript, and all maist circumscrive !” 


Also Milton, Zar. Lost, WI. 372:— 


* Thee,father, first they sung, Omnipotent, 
Immutable, Immortal, Infinite, : 
Eternal King ; thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of Font, thyself invisible 
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Amidst the glorious brightness where thou 
oe 


sitt’st 
Throned inaccessible ; but when thou shadest 
The fal ae of thy beams, and through a 
clou 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant shrine, 
Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear, 
Yet dazzle heaven ; that brightest seraphim — 
Approach not, but with both wings veil their 


eyes. ; 

Thee next they sang of all creation first, 
Begotten Son, Divine Similitude, : 

In pois conspicuous countenance, withous 


cloud 
Made visible, the Almighty Father shines, 
Whom else no creature can behold: on thee 
Impressed the effulgence of his glory abides ; 
Transfused on thee His ample @pirit rests.” 


e 
35. The voice of Solomon. 
73. Accorfing to Buti, ‘‘ Spirits 


newly arrived ;” or Angels, such bei 
the interpretation geven by the School- 
mefl to the word Subsistences. See 
Canto XIII. Note 58. 

86. The planet Mars. Of this planet 
Brunetto Latini, 77resor, I. iii, 3, says : 
‘* Mars is hot and warlike and evil, and 
is called the God of Battles.” 

Of its symbolism Dante, Cosveto, II. 
I4, says: ‘*The Heaven of Mars may 
be compared to Music, for two proper- 
ties. The first is its very beautiful 
relation [to the others]; for, enumerat- 
ing the moveable heavens, from which- 
soever you begin, whether from the 
lowest or the highest, the Heaven of 
Mars is the fifth; it is the centre of 
The other is, that Mars dries 
»p and burns things, because its heat is 
like to that of the fire ; and this is the 
reason why it appears fiery in colour, 
sometimes more, and sometimes less, 
according to the density and rarity of 
the vapours which follow it, which 
sometimes take fire of themselves, as is 
declared in the first book of Afdeors. 
(And therefore Albumasar says, that 
the ignition of these vapours signifies 
de&ith of kings, and change of empires, 
being effects of the dominion of Mars. 
And accordingly Seneca says that at the 
death of the Emperor Augustus a ball of 
fire was seen in the heavens. And in 
Florence, at the beginning of its down- 
fall, a greate quantity of these vapours, 
which follow Mars, were seen in the git 
in the form of a cross.) And eu 
properties are in Music, which is wh 
relative, ag may be seen in harmoniaeg 
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‘words, ahd'in songs, in which the ‘more 
beautiful the relation, the sweeter the 
harmony, since such is chiefly its intent. 
Also Music attracts to itself the-spirits 
of men, which are abla aay as it were 
vapours of the heart, so that they almost 
cease from any operttion } so entire is 
the soul when it listens, and the power 
of all as it were runs to the sensible 
spirit that hears the sounds.” 

Of the influences of Mars, Buti, as 
usual following Albumasar, writes: ‘Its 
nature is hot, igneous, dry, choleric, of 
a bitter savbur, and it signifies youth, 
strength, and acuteliess of mind ; heats, 
fires, and burnings, and every sudden 
event ; powerful kings, consuls, dukes, 
and knights, and companies of soldiery ; 
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who fight and conquer the three enemies 
mentioned above [the world, the flesh, 
and the devil], than in those who exer- 
cise themselves with the Scriptures.” 

88. The silent language of the heart. 

96. In Hebrew, £47, #71, God, from 
which the Greeks made Helios, the 
Sun. As in St. Hildebert’s hymn Ad 
Patvem :— 


“* Alpha et Omega, magne Deus, 
Heli, Heli, Deus meus.” 


99. Dante, Corerto, IY. 15, says: 
‘Jt must be known that philosophers 
have different opinions concerning this 
Galaxy. For the Pythagoreans said 
that the Sun once wandered out of his 
way, and passing through other regions 


desire of praise arid memory of ene’s| not adapted to his heat, he burned the 
name; strategies and instruments of! place through which he passed, and 


battle ; robberies and machinations, and 
scattering of relations by plunderings 
and highway robberies ; boldness and 
anger; the unlawful for the lawful 
torments and imprsonments ; scourge: 
and bonds ; anguish, flight, thefts, pil- 
fering of servants, fears, contentions, 
insults, acuteness of mind, impiety, in- 
constancy, want of foresight, celerity 
and anticipation in things, evil eloquence 
and ferocity of speech, foulness of words, 
incontinence of tongue, demonstrations 
af love, gay apparel, insolence and 
falseness of words, swiftness of reply 
and sudden penitence therefor, want of 
teligion, unfaithfulness to promises, 
multitude of lies and whisperings, de- 
ceits and perjuries; machinations and 
evil deeds; want of means; waste of 
means; multitude of thoughts about 
things; instability and change of opinion 
in things, fronf one to another» ‘.aste to 
return; want of shame; multnode of 
toils and cares ; peregrinationa, solitary 
existence, bad company ; . break- 
img open of tombs, an? spoliations of 
the dead.” - 

8y. Buti interprets this, as redder 
than the Sun, to whose light Dante had 
become accustomed, and continues: 
“* Literally, it is true that the splendour 
of Mars is more fiery tharf that of the 
Sun, because it is red, and the Sun is 
yellow; but allegorically we are to 
understand, that a greater ardour of 
love, that is more buming, is In those 


| traces of the burning 


remained. =I 
think they took this from the fable of 
Phaeton, which Ovid narrates in the 
beginning of the second book of the 
Mctamorphoses. Others, and among 
them Anaxagoras and Democritus, that 
it was the light of the Sun reflected in 
that part. And these opinions they 
prove by demonstrative reasons, What 
Aristotle says of this we cannot well 
know ; for his opinion is not the same 
in one translation as in the other. And 
I think this was an error of the trans- 
lators ; for in the new one he qlee to 
say, that it was a gathering of vapours 
under the stars of that region, for they 
always attract them ; and this does not 
ae to be the trie reason. In the 
old, it says, that the Galaxy is only a 
multitude of fixed stars in that revion, 
so small that they cannot be distin- 
guished here below; but from them is 
apparent ‘lint whiteness which we call 
the Calexy. And it may be that the 
heaven in that part is more dense, and 
therefore retains and reflects that light; 
and this opinion seems to have been 
entertained by Aristotle, Avicenna, and 
Ptolemy.” 
Milton, Par, Lost, VIT. §77 :— 


A broad and ample road, whose dust us gold, 
And pavement alars, at stirs to thee appear, 
Seen in the Galaxy, that Milky Way, —¢ 
Which mghtly, asa circling rone, thou seest 
Powdered with stars,” 


101, The sign of the cross, draws 
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upon the planet Mars, as upon the 
breast of a crusader. The llawine 
Legend of the Cross, and its signifi- 
cance, is from Didron, Christian lcono- 
graphy, Millington’s Tr., I. 367 :— 
‘““The cross is more than a mere 
figure of Christ; it is in Iconography 
either Christ himself or his symbol. A 
legend has, consequently, been invented, 
giving the history of the cross, as if it 
had been a living being. It has been 
made the theme and hero of an epic 
poem, the germ of which may be dis- 
covered in books of apocryphal tradi- 
tion. This story is given at length in 
the Golden Legend, Legenda Aurea, 
and is detailed and completed in works 
of painting and sculpture from the four- 
teenth century down to the sixteenth. 
.... After the death of Adam, Seth 
planted on the tomb of his father a 
shoot from the Tree of Life, which 
grew in the terrestrial Paradise. From 
it sprang threc little trees, united by one 
single trunk. Moses thence gathered 
the rod with which he by his miracles 
astonished the people of Egypt, and the 
inhabitants of the desert. Solomon de- 
sired to convert that same tree, -which 
hag become gigantic in size, into a 
column for his palace ; being either too 
short or too long, it was rejected, and 
served as a bridge over a torrent. The 
Queen of Sheba refused to pass over on 
that tree, declaring that it would one 
day occasion the destruction of the Jews. 
Solomon commanded that the predes- 
tined beam should be thrown into the 
probationary pool (Pool of Bethesda), 
and its virtues were immediately com- 
municated to the waters. When Christ 
had been condemned to suffer the death 
of a malefactor, his cross was made of 
the wood of that very tree. It was 
buried on Golgotha, and afterwards dis- 
covered by St. Helena. It was carried 
into captivity by Chosroes, king of 
Persia, delivered, and brought back in 
triumph to Jerusalem, by the Emperor 
Heraclius. Being afterwards dispersed 
in a multitude of fragments throughout 
the Christian universe, countless miracles 
were performed by it; it restored the 
dead to lift, and gave sight to the blind, 
cured the paralytic, cleansed lepers, put 
@emans to flight, and dispelled various 
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maladies with which whole nations were 
afflicted, extinguished conflagrations, and 
calmned the fury of the raging waves. 

‘*The wood of the cross was born 
with the world, in the terrestial para- 
dise ; it will reappear in heaven at the 
end of time, borne in the arms. of 
Christ or of his angels, when the Lord 
descends to judge the world at the last 
day. 
‘* After reading this history, some 
conception may be formed of the im- 
portant place held by the cross in 
Christian Iconography. @The cross, as 
has been said, is n&t merely the instru- 
ment of the punishment of Jesus Christ, 
but is also the figure and symbol of the 
Saviour. Jesus, to an Iconologist, is 
present in the cross as well as in the 
lamb, or in the lion. Chosroes flat- 
tered himself that, in possessing the 
cross, he possessed the Son of God, 
and he had it enthroned on his right 
hand, just as the Son is enthroned by 
God the Father. So also the earliest 
Christian artists, when making a repre- 
sentation of the Trinity, placed a cross 
beside the Father and the Holy Spirit ; 
a cross only, without our crucified Lord, 
The cross did not only recall Christ to 
mind, but actually showed him. In 
Christian Iconography, Christ is actue 
ally present under the form and sett. 
blance of the cross. 

‘‘The cross is our crucified Lord in 
person. Where the cross is, there is 
the martyr, says St. Paulinus. Con 
sequently it works miracles, as does 
Jesus himself: and the list of wonders 
operated by its power is in truth im- 


‘‘The world is in tRe form of a 
cross; for the east shines above our 
heads, the north is on the right, the 
south at the left, and the west stretches 
out beneath our feet. Birds, that they 
may rise in air, extend their wings in 
the form of a cross: men, when prray- 
ing, or when beating aside the water 
while swimming, assume the form af a 
cross. Man differs from the inferiog 
animals, in Ris power of standing erect, 
and extending his arms. 

‘*A vessel, to fly upon the seas, dis- 
plays her yard arms in the form of a, 
cross. and cannot cut the waves unkess 
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her mast stands cross-like, erect in air; 
finally, the ground cannot be tilled 
without the sacred sign, and the /an, 
the cruciform letter, is the letter of 
salvation. 

‘* The cross, it is thus seen, has been 
the object of a worship and adoration 
resembling, if not equal to, that offered 
to Christ. That sacred tree is adored 
almost as if it were equal with God 
himself; a number of churches have 
been dedicated to it under the name of 
the Holy Cross. In addition to this, 
most of our.«churches, the greatest as 
well as the smallest. cathedrals as well 
as chapels, present in their ground plan 
the form of a cross.” m 

10g. Chaucer, Lament of Marie Mag- 
daleine, 204 :— 


“T, loking up unto that rufull rode, 
Sawe first the visage pale of that figure ; 
But so pitous a sight spotted with blode 

we never, yet, no living creature; 

So it exceded the boundes of mesure, 
mannes minde with al his wittes five 
Is nothing able that paine to discrive.” 


a 


109. Fromarmm to arm of the cross, 
and from top to bottom, 

112, Mr. Cary here quotes Chaucer, 
Wf of Bath’s Tale, 6540 :— 


** As thikke as motes nthe sonnebeme ” 
And Milton, Pertseroso, 8 :— 


*€ As thick and numberlecss 
As the gay motes that people the sunbeam ” 


To these Mr. Wright adds the following 
from Lucretius, II. 113, which in Good's 
Tr. runs as foliows :— 


** Not unresembling, if aright 1 deem, 


Those motes minute, that, when the obtrusive - 
é 


sun 
Peeps through some crevice in the shuttered 


c 
The day-dark hal! iluming, float amain 
In his bnght beam, and wage eternal war.” 


125. Words from a hymn in 
Christ, say the commentators, 
do not say from what hymn. 

133. The living seals are the celestial 

which impress themselves on all 

beneath them, an‘ increas¢in power as 
they are higher. 

135. t iz, to the eyes of Bea- 

trice, whose beauty he may seem to 


postpone, or regard i 


Gra of 
ut they 
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splendours that surround him. He ex- 
cuses himself by saying thatehe does not 
speak of them, well knowing that they 
have grown more beautiful in ascending. 
He describes them in line 33 of the next 
canto :— 
‘* For in her eyes was burning such a smile 
That with mine own methought I touched 


the bottom 
oth of my grace and of my Paradise !” 


139. Sincere in the sense of pure ; as 
in Dryden’s line, — 


‘A joy which never was sincere till now.” 


CANTO XV. 


1. The Ileaven of Mars continued. 

22. This star, or spirit, did not, in 
changing place, pass out of the cross, 
| but along the ont arm and down the 
! trunk or body of it. 

24. A light in a vase of alabaster. 

25. “nad, VI., WDavidson’s Tr. : 
‘But father Anchises, deep in a ver- 
dant dale, was surveying with studious 
care the souls there enclosed, who were 
to revisit the light above ; and happened 
to be reviewing the whole number, of 
his race, his dear descendants, their 
fates and fortunes, their manners and 
achievements. As soon as he beheld 
JEneas advancing toward him = across 
the meads, he joyfully stretched out 
both his hands, and tears poured down 
his cheeks, and these words dropped 
from his mouth: Are you come at 
length, and has that piety experienced 
[by your sire surmounted the arduous 


28. Biagioli and Fraticelli think that 
this ancestor of Dante, Cacciaguida, 
who is speaking, makes use of the Latin 
language because it was the language 
of hie day in Italy. It certainly gives 
to the passage a certain pravity and tinge 
of antiquity, which is in keeping with 
this antique spirit and with what he 
afterwards says. Ilis words may be thus 
translated :— 


**O blood of mine! O grace of God infused 
Superlative! To whom as unto thee 
Were ever twice the gates of’ heaven uw 


af 


as inferior to the, 49. His longing to see Dante. 
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50. The mighty 
vine Mind, in which the dark or written 
parts are not changed by erasures, nor 
the white spaces by interlineations. 

56. The Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers. Ritter, Ast. Anc. Phil., 
Morrison’s Tr., I. 361, says :-— 

‘*In the Pythagorean doctrine, num- 
ber comprises within itself two species, 
— odd and even; it is therefore the 
unity of these two contraries ; it is the 
odd and the even. Now the Pythago- 
reans said also that one, or the unit, is 
the odd and the even; and thus we 
arrive at this result, that one, or the 
unit, Is the essence of number, or num- 
ber absolutely. As such, it is also the 
ground of all numbers, and is therefore 
named the first one, of whose origin 
nothing further can be said. In this 
respect the Pythagorean theory of num- 
bers is merely an expression for ‘all 
is from the original one,’—from one 
being, to which they also gave the 
name of God; for in the words of 
Philolaus, ‘God embraces and actuates 
all, andis but one’... . 

‘But in the essence of number, or 
in the first original one, all other num- 

fers, and consequently the elements of 
numbers, and the elements of the whole 
world, and all nature, are contained. 
The elements of number are the even 
and the odd; on this account the first 
one is the even-odd, which the Pytha- 
goreans, in their occasionally strained 
mode of symbolizing, attempted to 
prove thus ; that one being added to the 
even makes odd, and to the odd, even.” 

Cowley, Aural Solitude :— 


** Before the branchy head of Number's tree 
Sprang from the trunk of one" 


61. All the spirits of Paradise look 
upon God, and see in him asin a mirror 
even the thoughts of men. 

74. The first Equality is God, all 
whose attributes are equal and eternal ; 
and living in Him, the love and know- 
ledge of spirits are also equal. 

79. Wilt and power. Dante would 
fain thank the spirit that has addressed 
him, gut knows not how. He has the 
will, but not the power. Dante uses the 
word argument in this sense of power, 
or means, or appliance, Purg. II. 31 s— 


volume of the Di- | “See how he scorns all human arguments, 


nor other sail 


So that nor oar he wants 
between so distant 


Than his own wings, 
shores.” 


85. Dante calls the spirit of Caccia-, 
guida, a living topaz set in the celestial 
cross, probably from the brilliancy and 
golden light of this precious stone. He 
may also have had in his mind the many 
wonderful qualities, as well as the beauty, 
of the gem. He makes use of the same 
epithet in Canto XXX. 76. 

The Ottimo says, that he who wears 
the topaz canngt be “injured by an 
enemy ; and Mr. King, Antique Gems, 
p. 427, says: ‘‘If thrown into boiling 
water, the water cools immediately ; 
hence this gem gools lust, calms mad- 
mess and attacks of frenzy.” In the 
same work he gives a translation of the 
Lapidarium of Marbodus, or Marbeeuf, 
Bishop of Rennes in 1081. Of the 
chrysolite, which is supposed to be the 
same as the topaz, this author says :— 


“* The golden CaArysolite a fiery blaze 
Mixed with the hue of ocean's green displays ; 
Enchased in gold, its strong protective might 
Drives far away the terrors of the night; 
Strung on a hair plucked from an ass’s tail, 
The rH nia demons ‘neath its influence 
quail,” 


89. He had been waiting for the 
coming of Dante, with the ‘* hunger 
long and grateful” spoken of in line 49. 

gr. The first of the family who bore 
the name of Alighieri, still punished in 
the circle of Pride in Purgatory, and 
needing the prayers and good offices of 
Dante to set him free. 

97. Barlow, Study of Dev. Com., pr 
441, says :— 

‘““The name of Mlorehce has been 
variously explained. With the old 
chroniclers, the prevalent opinion was, 
that it was derived from Fiorina, the 
Pretor of Metellus, who during the 
long siege of Fiesole by the Romans 
commanded an intrenched cathp be- 
tween the River and the Rock, and 
was here surprised and slain by the 
enemy. The meadows abounded in 
flowers, ®especially lilies, and the an- 
cient ensign, a white lily on a red 
ground, subsequently reversed (XV¥J, 
154), and similar to the form on the 
florin (forinc), with the name given 
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to the Duomo, St. Maria del Fiore, 
tend to show that the name was taken 
from the flowery mead, rather than 
from the name of a Roman pretor. 
Leonardo Aretino states that the name 

€ of the city originally was Fluentia, so 
called because situated between the Ar- 
no and the Mugnone: and that subse- 
quently, from the flourishing state of the 
colony, it was called Florentia.  Sci- 
‘pione Ammirato affirms that its name 
rom the first was /Jorenzia. 

‘The form and dimensions of the 
original city hive not been very accu- 
rately recorded. Int shape, probably, 
it resembled a Roman camp. Male- 
spini says that it was ‘quasi a simili- 
tudine di bastie.’ The wall was of 
bernt bricks, with sculid round towers 
at intervals of twenty cubits, and it had 

’ four gates, and six posterns. The Cam- 
Pidoglio, where now is the Mercato 
ecchio, was an imitation of that of the 
parent city, Rome, whose fortunes her 
daughter for many centuries shared. . .. 

‘©The cerchia antica of Cacciaguida 
was the first circle of the new city, which 
arose from the ruins of the Roman one 
destroyed by Totila; it included the 
Badia, which the former did not; Dante, 
therefore, in mentioning this circum- 
stance, shows how accurately he had in- 
formed himself of the course of the pre- 
vious wall, The walls of Dante’s time 
were begun in 1284, but not finished 
until nine years after his death; they 
are those of the present day.”’ 

98. Tierce, or 7erza, is the first divi- 
sion of the canonical day, from six to 
nine; Nones, or Nona, the third, from 
twelve to three in the aftermogn. See 
inf. XXXIV. Note 95. The bells of 
the Abbey within the old walls of Flo- 
rence still rang these hours in Dante’s 

‘time, and measured the day of the 
Florentines, like the bells of morning, 
poon, and night in our New England 
towns.. In the Conwto, 1V. 23, Dante 
says: ‘The service of the first part of 
the a: that is, of Tierce, is cil at the 
end of it; aaa that of the third and 

fourth, at the Leginning, ..... And 
therefore be it known an all, that 
Nones should always ring at 


} 
Ge brain of the seventh hour of the 


* 


99. Napier, Florent. Hist., I. 572, 
writes as follows: ‘‘ The simplicity of 
Florentine manners in 1260, described 
by Villani and Malespini, justines a 
similar picture as drawn by their great 
ete ‘Then,’ say these writers, ‘ the 

lorentines lived soberly on the sim- 
plest food at little expenge ; many of 
their customs were rough and rude, and 
both men and women went coarsely 
clad ; many even wearing plain leather 
garments without fur or lining: they 
wore boots on their feet and caps on 
their heads: the women used unorna- 
mented buskins, and even the most 
distinguished were content with a close 
gown of scarlet serge or camlet, confined 
by a leathern waist-belt of the ancient 
fashion, and a hooded cloak lined with 
miniver; and the poorer classes wore 
a coarse green cloth dress of the same 
form. A hundred lire was the common 
dowry of a girl, and two and three 
hundred were then considered splendid 
fortunes : most young women waited 
until they were twenty years old and 
upwards before they married. And such 
was the dress, and such the manners 
and simple habits of the Florentines of 
that day; but loyal in heart, faithfe! 
to each other, zealous and horest in 
the execution of public duties ; and with 
their coarse and homely mode of life. 
they gained more virtue and honour for 
themselves and their country than they 
who now live so delicately are able to 
accomplish,’ ” 

What Florence had become in Dante's 
time may be seen from the following 
extract from Irate Francesco Pippino, 
who wrote in 1313, and whose account 
is thus given by Napier, I]. §42: ‘* Now 
indeed, am the present luxurious aye, 
many shameful practices are introduced 
instead of the former customs; many 
indeed to the injury of people's minds, 
because frugality is exchanged for may- 
nificence ; the clothing beng now re- 
markable for its exquisite materials, 
workmanship, and superfluous orna- 
ments of silver, gold, and pearls; admir- 
able fabrics; wide-spreading embroi- 
dery ; silk for vests, painted or variously 
coloured, and lined with divers precious 
furs fiom forcign countites, Excitement 


| to gluttony is not wanting ; foreign wings 
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are much esteemed, and almost all the 
people drink in public. The viands are 
sumptuous ; the chief cooks are held in 
great honour ; provocatives of the palate 
are cagerly sought after; ostentation 
increases; money-makers exert them- 
selves to supply these tastes; hence 
usuries, frauds, rapine, extortion, pillage, 
and contentions in the commonweatth : 
also unlawful taxes ; oppression of the 
innocent ; banishment of citizens, and 
the combinations of rich men. Our true 
god is our belly; we adhere to the 
pens which were renounced at our 

aptism, and thus desert to the great 
enemy of our race. Well indeed does 
Seneca, the instructor of morals, in his 
beok of orations, curse our times in the 
following words: ‘Daily, things grow 
worse because the whole contest is for 
dishonourable matters. Behold! the 
indolent senses of youth are numbed, 
nor are they active in the pursuit of any 
one honest thing. Sleep, languor, and 
a carefulness for bad things, worse than 
sleep and languor, have seized upon 
their minds; the love of singiny, dancing, 
and other unworthy occupations possesses 
them : they are effeminate: to soften the 
hafr, to lower the tone of their voice to 
female compliments ; to vie with women 
in effeminacy of person, and adom 
themselves with unbecoming delicacy, 
is the object ot our youth.’ ” 

100. Villani, Crenica, VI., 69, as 
quoted in Note 99: ‘‘ The women used 
unornamented buskins, and even the 
most distinguished were content with 
a close gown of scarlet serge or camlet, 
confined by a leathern waist-belt of the 
ancient fashion, and a hooded cloak 
lined with miniver; and the poorer classes 
wore a coarse green cloth dress of the 
same form.” 

102. Dante, Cosvitv, I. 10: ‘ Like 
the beauty of a woman, when the orna- 
ments of her apparel cause more admi- 
ration than she herself.” 

108. lastern effeminacy in general ; 
what Boccaccio calls the morbidesse a’ 
Fito, Paul Orosius, ‘‘the advocate 
of the Christian centuries,” as quoted by 
the Ostiew, says: ‘‘The last king of 
Syria was Sardanapalus, a man more 
corrupt than a woman, (corrotto piu che 


fommina,) who was seen by his prefect 
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Arabetes, among a herd of courtesans, 
clad in female attire.” 

109. Montemalo, or Montemario, 
is the hill from which the traveller 
coming from Viterbo first catches sight 
of Rome. The Uccellatojo is the hill 
from which the traveller coming from 
Bologna first catches sight of Florence. 
Here the two hills are used to signify 
what is seen from them; namely, the 
two cities; and Dante means to say, 
that Florence had not yet surpassed 
Rome in the splendour of jts buildings , 
but as Rome wouldgne day be surpassed 
by Florence in its rise, so would it be in 
its downfall, @ 

Speaking of the splendour of Florence 
in Dante’s age, Napier, Florent. Hist, 
II. @81, says :— 

‘‘Florence was at this period well 
studded with handsome dwellings ; the 
citizens were continually building, re~ 
pee altering, 4nd embellishing their 

ouses ; adding every day to their ease 
and comforts, and introducing improve- 
ments from foreign nations. Sacred 
architecture of every kind partook of 
this taste; and there was no popular 
citizen or nobleman but either had built 
or was building fine country palaces and 
villas, far exceeding their city residence 
in size and magnificence ; so that many 
were accounted crazy for their extrava- 
gance. 

‘** And so magnificent was the sight,’ 
says Villani, ‘that strangers unused to 
Florence, on coming from abroad, when 
they beheld the vast assemblage of rich 
buildings and beautiful palaces with 
which the country was so thickly studded 
for three miles round the ramparts, be- 
lieved that all was city hke that within 
the Roman walls; and this was inde- 
pendent of the rich palaces, towers, 
courts, and walled gardens at a greater 
distance, which in other countries would 
be denominated castles. In short,’ he 
continues, ‘it is estimated that within a 
circuit of six miles round the town there 
are rich and noble dwellings enough to 
make two gities like Florence.’ And 
Ariosto seems to have caught the same 
idea when he exclaims, — 


‘While gazing on thy villa-studded hills 
’Twould seem as though the earth grew pa 
; laces e yy 
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As she is wont by nature to bring forth 

Young shoots, and leafy plants, and flowery 
shrubs : 

And if within one wall and single name 

Could be collected all thy scattered halls 

Two Romes would scarcely form thy paraile : 

110. The ‘‘which” in this line refers 
to Montemalo of the preceding. 

112. Bellincion Berti, whom Dante 
selects as a type of the good citizen of 
Florence in the olden time, and whom 
Villani calls ‘*the best and most honoured 

ntleman of Florence,” was of the noble 
amily of the Ravignani. He was the 
father of the ‘‘ good Gualdrada,” whose 
story shines out so pleasantly in Boc- 
caccio’s commentary. See /#f XVI. 
Note 37. 

115. ‘*Two aneient houses of the 
city,” says the Of4imo,; ‘*and he saw the 
chiefs of these houses were content with 
Jeathern jerkins without any drapery ; 
he who should dress so now-a-days 
would be Jaughed at: and he saw their 
dames 7 ag as who should say, 


*Now-a-days not even the maid will 
% 9) 


Doe 


spin, much less the lady. And Buti 
upon the same text: ‘‘They wore 
leathern dresses without any cloth over 
them; they did not make to themselves 
long robes, nor cloaks of scarlet lined 
with vaire, as they do now.” 

120. They were not abandoned by 
their husbands, who, content with little, 
did not go to traffic in France. 

128. Monna Cianghella della Tosa 
was a gay widow of Florence, who led 
such a fife of pleasure that her name has 
passed into a aehiaee, or a common 
name for a dissolute woman. 

Lapo Salterello was a Florentine 
lawyer, and a man of dissipated habits ; 
and Crescimbeni, whose mill grinds 
everything that comes to it, counts him 
among the poets, Volgar Poesia, II. 
82, and calls him a Asmatore di mon pico 
Fa’ a rhymer of no little renown. 

nluckily he quotes one of his sonnets. 

129. (Quinctius, surnamed Cincin- 
natus from his neglected Jocks, taken 
from his plough and made Dictator by 
the Roman Senate, and, after he had 
defeated the Volscians and saved the 
city, returning to his plough again. 

Comelia, daughter of Scipio Africa- 
nus, and mother of the Gracchi, who 
preferred far her husband a Reman 
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citizen to a king, and boasted that her 

children were her only jewels. 
Shakespeare, 714, Andron., IV. t:— 

‘** Ah, boy, Cornelia never with more care - 


Read to her sons, than she hath read to thee 
Sweet poetry, and Tully’s Orator.” 





133. The Virgin Mary, invoked in 
the pains of childbirth, as mentioned 
Purg. XX. 19 :— 

‘And I by peradventure heard ‘ Sweet Mary !’ 


Uttered in front of us amid the weeping, . 
Even as a woman does who is in child-birth, 


134. The baptistery of the church of 
St. John in Florence; +f muo bel San 
Grovanni, my beautiful St. John, as 
Dante calls it, 7#f. XIX. 17. 

135. Of this ancestor of Dante, 
Cacciaguida, nothing is known but 
what the poet here tells us, and so 
clearly that it is not necessary to repeat 
it in prose. 

137. Cacciaguida’s wife came from 
Ferrara in the Val di Pado, or Val di 
Po, the Valley of the Po. She was of 
the Aldighiert or Alighieri family, and 
from her Dante derived his surname. 

139. The Emperor Conrad {1J. of 
Swabia, uncle of Fredenc Barbarossa. 
In 1143 he joined Louis VII. of Fralice 
in the Second Crusade, of which St. 
Bernard was the great preacher. He 
died in 1152, after his return from this 
crusade. 

140. Cacciaguida was knighted by 
the Emperor Conrad. 

143. The law or religion of Mahomet. 





CANTO XVI. 

1. The Heaven of Mars continued. 

Boethius De Cons. Pil., Book TT. 
Prosa 6, Ridpath’s Tr. : ** But who is 
there that does not perceive the emptt- 
ness and futility of what men dignify 
with the name of high extraction, or 
nobility of birth? The splendour you 
attribute to this ts quite foreign to you: 
for nobility of descent is nothing else but 
the credit derived from the ment of your 
ancestors. If it is the applause of man- 
kind, and nothing besides, that illustrates 
and confers fame upon a p-rson, no 
others can be celebrated and famous, but 
such as are universally applauded. If 
you are not therefore esteemed illustrious 
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from your own worth, you can derive no 
real splendour from the merits of others: 
so that, in my opinion, nobility is in no 
other respect good, than as it imposes an 
obligation upon its possessors not to 
degenerate from the merit of their an- 
cestors.” 

10. The use of You for Thou, the 
pa for the singular, is said to ehave 

n introduced in the time of Julius 
Cesar. Lucan, V., Rowe’s Tr. :— 


** Then was the time when sycophants began 
To heap all titles on one lordly man,” 


Dante uses it by way of compliment to 
his ancestor; though he says the de- 
scendants of the Romans were not so 
persevering in its use as other Italians. 

14. Beatrice smiled to give notice to 
Dante that she observed his flattering 
style of address ; as the Lady of Male- 
hault coughed when she saw Launcelot 
kiss Queen Guinevere, as related in the 
old romance of Launcelot of the Lake. 

20. Rejoiced within itself that it can 
endure so much joy. 

25. The city of Florence, which, in 
Canto XXV. 5, Dante calls ‘‘ the fair 
sheepfold, where a lamb I slumbered.” 
Iwill be remembered that St. John 
the Baptist is the patron saint of Flor- 
ence. 

33. Not in Italian, but in Latin, 
which was the language of cultivated 
people in Cacciaguida’s time. 

34. From the Incarnation of Christ 
down to his own birth, the planet Mars 
had returned to the sign of the Lion five 
hundred and eighty times, or made this 
number of revolutions in its orbit. Bru- 
netto Latini, Dante’s schoolmaster, 7're- 
sor, 1. Ch. exi., says, that Mars ‘ goes 
through all the signs in ii, years and i, 
month and xxx. days.” This would 
make Cacciaguida born long after the 
crusade in which he died. But Dante, 
who had perhaps seen the astronomical 
tables of King Alfonso of Castile, knew 
more of the matter than his schoolmaster, 
and was aware that the period of a revo- 
lution of Mars is less than two years. 
Witte, who cites these tables in his 
notes toethis canto, says they give ‘‘636 
days 22 hours and 24 minutes”; and 
continues: ‘‘ Five hundred and eighty 
gicb revolutions give then (due resard 
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being had to the leap-years) Iogo years 
and not quite four months. ptens. ea 
therefore, at the time of the Second Cru- 
sade, was in his fifty-seventh year.” 

Pietro di Dante (the poet's son and 
commentator, and who, as Biagioli, with 
rather gratuitous harshness, says, was 
‘‘smaller compared to his father than a 
point is to the universe”) assumed two 
years as arevolution of Mars; but as this 
made Cacciaguida born in 1160, twelve 
years after his death, he suggested the 
reading of ‘‘ three,” instead of ‘‘thirty,” 
in the text, which readin was adopted 
by the Cruscan Academy, and makes the 
year of Caccigguida’s birth 1106, 

But that Dante computed the revolu- 
tion of Mars at less than two years is 
evalent from a passage in the Convito, 
II. 15, referred to by Philalethes, where 
he speaks of half a revolution of this 
planet as us anno quasi, almost a year. 
The common reading of ‘‘thirty” is 
undoubtedly then the true one. 

In Astrology, the Lion is the House 
of the Sun; but Mars, as well as the 
Sun and Jupiter, is a Lord of the Lion ; 
and hence Dante says ‘‘its Lion.” 

41. The house in which Cacciaguida 
was born stood in the Mercato Vecchio, 
or Old Market, at the beginning of the 
last ward or ses¢o of Florence toward the 
east, called the Porta San Pietro. 

The city of Florence was originally 
divided into Quarters or Gates, which 
were, San Pancrazio on the east, San 
Pietro on the west, the Duomo on the 
north, and Santa Maria on the south. 
Afterwards, when the new walls were 
built and the city enlarged, these Quar- 
ters were changed to Sesf#, or Sixths, by 
dividing Santa Maria info tlfe Borgo and 
San Pietro Scheraggio, and adding the 
Oltrarno (beyond the Arno) on the 
sputhern bank. 

42. The annual faces of Florence on 
the 24th of June, the festival of St. John 
the Baptist. The prize was the Padéia, 
or mantle of ‘‘ crimson silk velvet,” as 
Villani says; and the race was run from 
San Pancrazio, the western ward of the 
city, throfgh the Mercato Vecchio, to 
the eastern ward of San Piero. Accord- 
ing to Benvenuto, the Florentine races 
were horse-races ; but the Pallio of Ve» 
rona, where the prize was the ‘* Green 
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Mantle,” was manifestly a foot-race. See 
Inf. XV. 122. 

47. Between the Ponte Vecchio, 
where once stood the statue of Mars, and 
the church of St. John the Baptist. 

50. Campi is a village between Prato 
and Florence, in 


‘« The valley whence Bisenzio descends.” 


Certaldo is in the Val d’Elsa, and is 
chiefly celebrated as beiag the birthplace 
of Boccaccio,—‘‘true Bocca d’ Oro, or 
Mouth of Go],” says Benvenuto, with 
enthusiasm, ‘‘ my vererated master, and 
a most diligent and familiar student of 
Dante, and who wrote a Certain book 
that greatly helps us to understand him.” 

Figghine, or Figline, is a town in the 
Val d'Arno, some twelve miles disfant 
from Florence ; and hateful to Dante as 
the birthplace of the ‘‘ribald lawyer, 
Ser Dego,” as Campi was of another 
ribald lawyer, Ser Fozio ; and Certaldo 
of a certain Giacomo, who thrust the 
Podesta of Florence from his seat, and 
undertook to govern the city. These 
men, mingling with the old Florentines, 
corrupted the simple manners of the 
town. 

53- Galluzzo lies to the south of Flor- 
ence on the road to Siena, and Tres- 
piano about the same distance to the 
north, on the road to Bologna, 

§6. Aguglione and Signa are also 
Tuscan towns in the neighbourhood of 
Florence. According to Covino, De- 
seris. Geog. dell Stata, p. 18, 1t was a 
certain Baldo d’Aguglione, who con- 
demned Dante to be burned ; and Boni- 
fazio da Signa, according to Buti, ‘‘ty- 
rannized over fhe city, and sold the 
favours and offices of the Commune.” 

58. The clergy. ‘‘ Popes, cardinals, 
bishops, and archbishops, who govern 
the Holy Church,” says Buti ; and cor. 
tinues: ‘If the Church had been a 
mother, instead of a step-mother to the 
Emperors, and had not excommunicated, 
and ted, and published them as 
heretics, Italy would have been well 
governed, and there would ,have been 
sone of those civil wars, that dismantled 
end devastated the smaller towns, and 
drove their inhalitants into Florence, to 
trade and discount.” 

Napier, Florent, Hist., 1. $97, says: 


fom, 
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“The Arte del Cambio, or money-tradde, 
in which Florence shone pre-eminent, 
soon made her bankers known and al- 
most necessary to all Europe... . But 
amongst all foreign nations they were 
justly considered, according to the ad- 
mission of their own countrymen, as 
hard, griping, and exacting ; they were 
calletl Lombard dogs; hated and insulted 
by nations less acquainted with trade and 
certainly Jess civilized than themselves, 
when they may only have demanded a 
fair interest for money lent at a great 
risk to Jawless men in a foreign country. 
. . « All counting-houses of Florentine 
bankers were confined to the old and new 
market-places, where alone they were 
allowed to transact business: before the 
door was placed a bench, and a table 
covered with carpet, on which stood 
their money-bags and account-book for 
the daily transactions of trade.” 

62. Simifonte, a village near Certaldo. 
It was captured by the Florentines, and 
made part of their territory, in 1202. 

64. In the valley of the Ombrone, 
east of Pistoia, are still to be seen the 
ruins of Montemurlo, once owned by the 
Counts Guidi, and by them sold to the 
Florentines in 1203, because they could 
not defend it against the Pistoians. 

65. The Preer d Acone, or parish of 
Acone, is in the Val di Steve, or Valley 
of the Sieve, one of the affluents of the 
Amo. Here the powerful family of the 
Cerchi had their castle of Monte di 
Croce, which was taken and destroyed 
by the Florentines in 1053, and the 
Cerchi and others came to live in Flor- 
ence, where they became the leaders of 
the Parte Bianca. See Inf. V1. Note 
65. 

66. The Duondelmonti were a wealthy 
and powerful family of Valdigrieve, or 
Valley of the Grieve, which, like the 
Sieve, is an affluent of the Arno. They 
too, like the Cerchi, came to Florence, 
when their lands were taken by the 
Florentines, and were in a certain sense 
the cause of Guelph and Ghibelline quar- 
rels in the city. See /n/, X. Note S1. 

70, The downfall of a great city is 
more swift and terrible than Yhat of « 
smaller one; or, as Venturi interprets, 
‘The size of the body and greater ro- 
bustness of strength in a city and state 
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are not helpful, but injurious to their 
oreservation, unless men live in peace 
and without the blindness of the pas- 
sions, and Florence, more poor and 
bumble, would have flourished longer.” 
Perhaps the best commentary of all 
is that contained in the two lines of 
Chaucer’s Zyvoilus and Cresseide, 11. 
1385,—aptly quoted by Mr. Cary :-e 


“ For syiltet course cometh thing that is of 
wight, 
Whan e descendeth, than done thinges light.” 


72. In this line we have in brief 
Dante’s political faith, which is given 
in detail in his treatise De Afonarchia. 
See the article ‘‘ Dante’s Creed,” among 
the illustrations of Vol. II. 

73. Luni, an old Etruscan city in the 
Lunigiana ; and Urbisaglia, a Roman 
city in the Marca d’ Ancona. 

7§ Chiusi is in the Sienese territory, 
and Sinigaglia on the Adriatic, east of 
Rome. This latter place has somewhat 
revived since Dante's time. 

76. Boccaccio seems to have caught 
something of the spirit of this canto, 
when, lamenting the desolation of Flor- 
ence by the plague in 1348, he says in 
th® Introduction to the Decamerone: 
‘*How many vast palaces, how many 
beautiful houses, how many noble dwell- 
ings, aforetime filled with lords and 
Jadies and trains of servants, were now 
untenanted even by the lowest menial ! 
How mee memorable families, how 
many ample heritages, how many re- 
nowned possessions, were left without 
an heir!) How many valiant men, how 
many beautiful women, how many gen- 
tle youths, breakfasted in the morning 
with their relatives, contpanions, and 
friends, and, when the evening came, 
supped with their ancestors in the other 
world!” 

78. Lowell, Zo the Past :— 


* Still as a city buried 'neath the sea, 
Thy courts and temples stand ; 
Idle as forms on wind-waved tapestry 
Of saints and heroes grand, _ 
Thy phantasms grope and shiver, 
Or watch the loose shores crumbling silently 
Into Time's gnawing river.” 


ad 
*<Qur fathers,” says Sir Thomas 
Browne, Urn Burial, V., ‘‘find their 
graves in our short memories, and sadly 
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tell us how we may be buried in our 
survivors. Grave-stones tell truth scarce 
forty years. Generations pass while 
some trees stand, and old families last 
not three oaks. . . . Oblivion is not to 
be hjred. The greater part must be 
content to be as though they had not 
been, to be found in the register of God, 
not in the reccrd of man. Twenty-seven 
names make up the first story, and the 
recorded names ever since contain not 
one living century. The number of the 
dead long exceedeth all that shall live. 
The night of times far surpasseth the 
day; and who knows when was the 
equinox? Every hour adds unto that 
current arithmetic, which scarce stands 
one moment.” 

®. Shirley, 


gucsti— ° 








Death's Final Cons 


‘* The glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things : 
There 1s no armour against Fate ; 
Death lays his icy hand on kings ; 
Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 


81. The lives of men are too short for 
them to measure the decay of things 
around them. 

86. It would be an unprofitable task 
to repeat in notes the names of these 


‘* Great Florentines 
Of whom the fame is hidden in the Past,” 


and who flourished in the days of Cac- 
ciaguida and the Emperor Conrad. It 
will be better to follow Villani, as he 
points out with a sigh their dwellings in 
the old town, and laments over theit 
decay. In his Cronica, Book IV., he 
speaks as follows :— 

‘““Ch. X. As already mentioned, the 
first rebuilding of Little Florence was 
divided by Quarters, that is, by four 
gates; and that we may the better 
make known the noble races and houses, 
which in those times, after Fiesole’ was 
destroyed, were great and powerful in 
Florence, we will enumerate them by 
the quarters where they lived. 

‘‘And first those of the Porta del 
Duomo, which was the first fold and 
habitation of the new Florence, and the 
place where all the noble citizens’ re- 
sorted aud met together on Sunday, and 
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where all marriages were made, and all 
reconciliations, and all pomps and so- 
lemnities of the Commune. . . . At the 
Porta del Duomo lived the descendants 
of the Giovanni and of the Guineldi, who 
were the first that rebuilt the city of 
Florence, and from whom descended 
many noble families in Mugello and in 
Valdarmmo, and many in the city, who 
now are common people, and almost 
come to an end. Such were the 
Barucci, who lived at Santa Maria Mag- 
giore, who are now extinct; and of 
their race were the.Scali and Palermini. 
In the same quarter were also the Arni- 

cci, the Sizii, and the:sons of Della 

osa; and the Della Tosa were the 
same race as the Bisdomini, and custo- 
dians and defenders of the bishoamic ; 
but one of them left his family at the 
Porta San Piero, and took to wife a lady 
named Della Tosa, who had the inhen- 
tance, whence the name was derived. 
And there were the Della Pressa, who 
lived among the Chiavaiuoli, men of 
gentle birth. 

“Ch. XI. In the quarter of Porta 
San Piero were the Bisdomini, who, as 
above mentioned, were custodians of the 
bishopric ; and the Alberighi, to whom 
belonged the church of Santa Maria 
Alberighi, of the house of the Donati, 
and now they are naught. The Rovig- 
nani were very great, and lived at the 
Porta San Pietro; and then came the 
houses of the Counts Guidi, and then of 
the Cerchi, and from them in the female 
line were born all the Counts Guidi, as 
before mentioned, of the daughter of 
good Messer Bellincion Berti; in our 
day all this race is extinct. The Galli- 
yari and Chiarmuntesi and Ardinghi, 
who lived in the Orto San Michele, 
were very ancient; and so were the 
Giuochi, who now are fofolanz, living at 
Santa Margherita ; the Elisei, whu like- 
wise are now fofpolani, living near the 
Mércato Vecchio. And in that place 
dived the Caponsacchi, who were nobles 
of Fiesole ; the Donati, or Calfucci, for 
they were all one race, but the Calfucci 
are extinct; and the Della Bella of San 
Martino, also becume es ; and the 
Adimari, who descen from the house 
of Cosi, who now live at Purta Rossa, 
and who built Santa Maria Niputecosa ; 
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and although they are now the prin- 
cipal family of that ward of Florence, 
in those days they were not of the 
oldest. 

‘‘Ch, XII. At the Porta San Pan- 
crazio, of great rank and power were 
the Lamberti, descended from the Della 
Magna; the Ughi were very ancient, 
anc built Santa Maria Ughi, and all the 
hill of Montughi belonged to them, and 
now they have died out ; the Catellini 
were very ancient, and now they are for- 
gotten. It is said that the Tieri were 
illegitimate descendants of theirs. The 
Pigli were great and noble in those 
times, and the Soldanieri and Vecchietti. 
Very ancient were the Dell’ Arca, and 
now they are extinct; and the Migli- 
orelli, who now are naught; and the 
Tninciavelli da Mosciano were very 
ancient. 

‘“‘Ch. XIIT. In the quarter of Porta 
Santa Mania, which is now in the ward 
of San Piero Scheraggio and of Boro, 
there were many powerful and ancient 
families. The greatest were the Uberti, 
whose ancestors were the Della Magna, 
and who lived where now stand the 
Piazza de’ Priori and the Palazzo del 
Popolo; the Fifanti, called Bogc.esi, 
lived at the corner of Porta Santa Maria; 
the Galli, Cappiardi, Guidi, and Filippi, 
who now are nothing, were then great 
and powerful, and lived in the Mercato 
Nuovo. Likewise the Greci, to whom 
all the Borgo de’ Greci belonyed, have 
now perished and passed away, except 
some of the race in Bologna; and t 
Ormanni, who lived where now stands 
the forementioned Palazzo del Popolo, 
and are now called Foraboschi. And 
behind San Piero Scheragyio, where are 
now the heuses of the Petri, lived the 
Della Pera, or Peruzza, and from them 
the postern gate there was called Porta 
Peruzza. Some say that the Peruzzi of 
the present day are of that family, but I 
do not affirm it. The Sacchetti, who 
lived in the Garbo, were very ancient ; 
around the Mercato Nuovo the Bostichi 
were Brea people, and the Della Sanella, 
and Giandonat: and Infangati; great in 
Borgo Santi Apostoli were tye Gualter- 
otti and Importuni, who now are 
fant. The Buondelmonti were hie 
and ancient citizens in the rural districts. 
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and Montebuoni was their castle, and 
many others in Valdigrieve ; at first they 
lived in Oltrarno, and then came to the 
Borgo. The Pulci, and the Counts of 
Gangalandi, Ciuffagni, and Nerli of 
Oltrarno were at one time great and 
powerful, together with the Giandonati 
and Della Bella, named above; and 
from the Marquis Hugo, who built the 
Abbey, or Badia, of Florence, recei*ed 
arms and knighthood, for they were very 
great around him.” 

To the better understanding of this 
extract from Villani, it must be borne in 
mind that, at the time when he wrote, 
the population of Florence was divided 
into three classes, the Nobles, the Popo- 
Jani, or middle class, and the Plebeians. 

93. Gianni del Soldanier is put among 
the traitors ‘‘with Ganellon and Tebal- 
dello,” /ufi XXNU. 121, 

95. The Cerchi, who lived near the 
Porta San Piero, and produced dissen- 
sion in the city with their White and 
Black factions ;—such a cargo, that it 
must be thrown overboard to save the 
ship. See /nf. V1. Note 65. 

98. The County Guido, for Count 
Guido, as in Shakespeare the County 
Parjs and County Palatine, and in the 
old Song in Scott's Quentin Durward :— 


“ Ah, County Guy, the hour is nigh, 
The sun has left the lea.” 


99. Bellincion Berti. See Canto XV. 
112, and /nf, XVI. Note 87. 

102. The insignia of knighthood. 

103. The Billi, or Pigli, family; their 
arms being ‘‘a Column Vair in a red 
field.” The Column Vair was the bar 
of the shield ‘‘ variegated with argent 
and azure.” The vair, in Italian zvazo, 
is a kind of squirrel ; and the heraldic 
mingling of colours was taken from its 
spotted skin. 

105. The Chiaramontesi, one of whom, 
@ certain Ser Durante, an officer in the 
customs, falsified the bushel, or stayo, of 
Florence, by having it made one stave 
less, so as to defraud in the measure. 
Dante alludes to this in Purg. XIL 105. 

109. The Uberti, of whom was Fari- 
nata. See Jn. X. 32. 

110. The@Balls of Gold were the arms 
of the Lamberti family. Dante men- 
tions them by their arms, says the O/#- 
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mo, ‘‘as who should say, as the ball is 
the symbol of the universe, and gold 
surpasses every other metal, so in good- 
ness and valour these surpassed the other 
citizens.” Dante puts Mosca de’ Lam- 
berti among the Schismatics in Jaf 
XXVIII. 103, with both hands cut off, 
and 


‘The stumps uplifting through the dusky air.’ 


112. The Vidomini, Tosinghi, and 
Cortigiani, custodians and defenders of 
the Bishopric of Florence. Their fathers 
were honourable men, agg, like the 
Lamberti, embellished the city with their 
good name and deeds; but they, when 
a bishop died® took possession of the 
episcopal palace, and, as custodians and 
defenders, feasted and slept there till his 
succ&sor was appointed. 

11s. The <Adimari. One of this 
family, Boccaccio Adimari, got posses- 
sion of Dante’s property in Florence 
when he was banished, and always bit- 
terly opposed his return. 

119. Ubertin Donato, a gentleman of 
Florence, had married one of the Ravig- 
nani, and was offended that her sistea 
should be given in marriage to one of 
the Adimani, who were of ignoble origin. 

121. The Caponsacchi lived in the 
Mercato Vecchio, or Old Market. One 
of the daughters was the wife of Folco 
Portinari and mother of Beatrice. 

124. The thing incredible is that 
there should have been so little jealousy 
among the citizens of Florence as to 
suffer one of the city gates, Porta Pe- 
ruzza, to be named after a particular 
family. 

127. Five Florentine families, accord- 
ing to Benvenuto, bore the ayns of the 
Marquis Hugo of Brandenburg, and re- 
ceived from him the titles and _privil 
of nobility. These were the Puici, 
Newi, Giandonati, Gangalandi, and 
Della Bella. 

This Marquis Hugo, whom Dapte 
here calls ‘*the great baron,” was Vice. 
roy of the Emperor Otho ITI. in ‘Tus- 
cany. Villani, Cronica, 1V., Ch. 2, 
relates the foJowing story of him :-—‘‘It 
came to pass, as it pleased God, that, 
while hunting: in the neighbourhood of 
Bonsollazzo, he was lost in the forest, 
and came, as it seemed to him, to a 
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smithy. Finding there men swarthy 
and hideous, who, instead of iron, 


seemed to be tormenting human beings 
with fire and hammers, he asked the 
meaning of it. Ie was told that these 
were lost souls, and that to a like punish- 
tment was condemned the soul 6f the 
Marquis Hugo, on account of his worldly 
life, ‘unless he repented. In great terror 
he commended himself to the Virgin 
Mary; and, when the vision vanished, 
remained so contrite in spirit, that, 
having returned to Florence, he had all 
his patrimory in Germany sold, and 
ordered seven abbzys to be built ; the 
first of which was the Badia of Florence, 
in honour of Santa Maria; the second, 
that of Bonsollazzo, where he saw the 
vision.” ‘ 

The Marquis Hugo died on“ St. 
Thomas’s day, December 31, 1006, and 
was buried in the Badia of Florence, 
where every year on that day the monks, 
in grateful memory of him, kept the 
anniversary of his death with great 
solemnity. 

130. Giano della Bella, who disguised 
the arms of Hugo, quartered in his own, 
with a fringe of gold. A nobleman by 
birth and education, he was by convic- 
tion a friend of the people, and espoused 
their cause against the nobles. By re- 
forming the abuses of both parties, he 
gained the ill-will of both; and in t294, 
after some popular tumult which he in 
vain strove to quell, went into voluntary 
exile, and died in France. 

Sismond, fta?. i . 113 (Lardner’s 
Cyclopadia), gives the following succinct 
account of the abuses which Giano strove 
to reform, and of his summary manner 
éf ‘doing “it: “The arrogance of the 
sobles, their quarrels, and the dis- 

ce of the public peace by their 
frequent battles in the streets, had, in 
1292, irritated the whole ulation 
against them. Giano della Keil him- 
self a noble, but sympathizing in the 
passions and resentment of the people, 
proposed to bring them to order by 
summary jutiee, and to confide the 
execution of ito the gonfslonier whom 
he caused io be eiected. The Guelfs 
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sepublic, that their noble families, whose 


wealth had immenscly increased, placed | 
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themselves above all law. Giano deter- 
mined that their nobility itself should be 
a title of exclusion, and a commencement 
of punishment ; a rigorous edict, bearing 
the title of ‘ordinance of pues first 
designated thirty-seven Guelf families of 
Florence, whom it declared noble and 
great, and on this account excluded for- 
ever from the signoria ; refusing them 
at the same time the privilege of re- 
nouncing their nobility, in order to place 
themselves on a footing with the other 
citizens. When these families troubled 
the public peace by battle or assassina- 
tion, a summary information, or even 
common report, was sufficient to induce 
the gonfalonier to attack them at the 
head of the militia, raze their houses to 
the ground, and deliver their persons to 
the Podesta, to be punished according 
to their cnmes. If other families com- 
mitted the same disorders, if they 
troubled the state by their private feuds 
and outrages, the sigzorta was autho- 
nzed to ennoble them, as a punishment 
of their crimes, in order to subject them 
to the same summary justice.” 

Dino Compagni, a contemporary of 
Giano, Cronica Pian: Rook I., says’ 
of him: ‘‘]Ie was a manly man, of 
great courage, and so bold thet he de.’ 
fended those causes which others aban- 
doned, and said those things which 
others kept silent, and did all jn favour 
of yustice against the puilty, and was so 
much feared by the magistrates that they 
were afraid to screen the eyil-doers. 
The great began to speak against him, 
threatening him, and they did it, not 
for the sake of justice, but to destroy 
their enemiés, abominating him and the 
laws.” 

Villani, Cronica, VITY, ch. 8, says: 
**Giano déla Bella was condemned and 
banished for contumacy, ,... and all 
his possessions confiscated,... . whence 
great mischief accrued to oar city, and 
chiefly to the people, for he was the 
most loyal and upright fofolane and 
lover of the public goud of any man in 
Florence.” 

And finally Macchiavelli, Zstorte Fro- 
rentine, Book II, calls him ‘a Jover of 
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‘he was hated by the nobility for 
undermining their authority, and envied 
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by the richer of the commonalty, who 
were jealous of his power ;” and that he 
went into voluntary exile in order ‘‘ to 
deprive his enemies of all opportunity of 
injuring him, and his friends of all 
opportunity of injuring the country ;” 
and that ‘‘to free the citizens from the 
fear they had of him, he resolved to 
leave the city, which, at his own chayge 
and danger, he had liberated from the 
servitude of the powerful.” 

134. The Borgo Santi Apostoli would 
be a quieter place, if the Buondelmonti 
had not moved into it from Oltrarno. 

136. The house of Amidei, whose 

el with the Buondelmonti was the 
origin of the Guelf and Ghibelline par- 
ties in Florence, and put an end to the 
joyous life of her citizens. See Jf. X. 

ote 51. 

140. See the story of Buondelmonte, 
as told by Giovanni Fiorentino in his 
Fecorone, and quoted /zf. X. Note 51. 

142. Much sorrow and _ suffering 
would have been spared, if the first 
Buondelmonte that came from his castle 
of Montebuono to Florence had been 
drowned in the Ema, a small streain he 
had to cross on the way. 

Ig. Young Buondelmonte was mur- 
dered at the foot of the mutilated statue 
of Mars on the Ponte Vecchio, and 
after this Florence had no more peace. 

153. The banner of Florence had 
never been reversed in sign of defeat. 

154. The aims of Florence were a 
white lily in a field of red; after the 
expulsion of the Ghibellines, the Guelfs 
thanged them to a red lily in a field of 
white. 





CANTO XVII. 


1, The Heaven ,of Mars continued. 
The prophccy of Dante’s banishment. 

In Jaf. X. 127, as Dante is meditating 
on the dark words of Farinata that fore- 
shadow his exile, Virgil says to him :— 


4¢¢ Let memory preserve what thou hast heard 
cD nr thyself,’ that Sage commanded me, 
‘And now attend here;’ and he raised his 
er. 
t be before the radiance sweet 
ose beautcous eyes all things be 
hold 
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And afterwards, in reply to Brunetto 
Latini, Dante says, /#/. . 88:— 


‘* What you narrate of my career I write, 
And keep it for a lady, who will know, 
To gloss with other text, if e’er I reach her.” 


The tfme for this revelation has now 
come; but it is made by Cacciaguida, 
not by Beatrice. 

3. Phaeton, having heard from Epa- 
phus that he was not the son of Apollo, 
ran 1n great eagerness and anxiety to his 
mother, Clymene, to ascertain the truth. 
Ovid, ¥et., I., Dryden's TP? — 


‘** Mother, said he, this infamy was thrown 

By Epaphus o ym and me your son. 

He spoke in public, told it to my face ; 

Nor durst I vindicate the dire diserace: 

Even I, the bold, the s¢hsible of wrong, 

ReStrained by shame, was forced to hold my 
tongue. 

To hear an open slander, is a curse: 

But not to find an answer, is a worse. 

If I am heaven-begot, assert your son 

By some sure sign; and make my fathes 
known, 

To right my honour, and redeem your own. 

He said, and, saying, cast his arms about 

Her neck, and begged her to resulve the doubt.” 


The disaster that befell Phaeton while 
driving the steeds of Apollo, makes 
fathers chary of granting all the wishes 
of children. 

16. Who seest in God all possible 
contingencies as clearly as the human 
mind perceives the commonest geome- 
trical problem. 

‘18. God, ‘‘whose centre is every: 
where, whose circumference nowhere.” 

20. The heavy words which Dante 
heard on the mount of Purgatory, fore- 
shadowing his exile, are those of Cur- 
rado Malaspina, Purg. VII. 133 :— 


‘*Forthe sun shall notlie 
Seven times upon the pillow which the Ram 
With all his four feet cover 21d bestrides, 
Befage that such a courteous op ion 
Shall in the middle of thy head be naileed 
With greater nails than of another’s 
Unless the course of justice standeth still :” ¢ 


and those of Oderisi d’Agobbio, Purg. 
XI. 139 :— 


“T say no more, and know that I speak darkly ; 
Yet litele time sha'l pass before thy neighbours 
Will oe themselves that thou catst 

gloes it.” 


The words he heard 
g 
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descending into the dead world,” are 
those of Farinata, /azf X. 79:— 


* But fifty times shall not rekindled be 
The countenance of the Lady who reigns 


here, 
Ere thou shalt know how heavy is that art ;” 
and those of Brunetto Latini, /nfi XV. 


Is— 


** But that ungrateful and malignant people, 
Which from Fiesole of old descended, 
And smacks still of the mountain and the 


grani 
Will make itsel, for thy good deeds, thy foe.” 


24 <Anstotle, L¢hicg. I. ch. 10: 
** Always and everywhere the virtuous 
man bears prosperous and adverse for- 
tune prudently, asa perfect tetragop.” 

28. To the spint of Cacciaguid 

31. Not hke the ambiguous utter- 
ance of oracles in Pagan times. 

35. The word here rendered Lan- 

age is in the onginal Latin ; used as 
in Canto AIT. 144. 

37. Contingency, accident, or casu- 
alty, belongs only to the material world, 
and in the spiritual world finds no place. 
As Dante makes St. Bernard say, in 
Canto XXXII. 53 :— 


* Within the amplitude of this domain 
No casual puint can possitly find place, 
No more than sadness can, or thirst, or 
hunger; 
For by eternal law has been established 
Whatever thou beholdest.”’ 


40. Boethius, Consol. PAil., V. Prosa 
3, Ridpath’s Tr.: ‘‘ But I shall now 
endeavour to demonstrate, that, in what- 
ever way the chain of causes is disposed, 
the event of things which are foreseen is 
necessary ; although prescience may not 
appear to be the necessitating cause of 

eir befalling. For example, if a per- 
son sits, the opinion formed of him that 
he is seated, is of necessity true; but by 
inverting the phrase, if the opinion is 
true that he is seated, he must necessarily 
sit. In both cases then there is a neces- 
sity ; in the latter, that the person sits ; 
in the former, that the opinion concern- 
ing him is true: but the person doth 
not sit, because the opinion of his sitting 
1s true; but the opinion is rather true, 
because the action of his being seated 
vas antepedent in time. Thus though 


the truth of the opinion may be the 
effect of the person taking a seat, there 
is nevertheless a necessity common to 
both. The same method of reasoning, 
I think, should be employed with regard 
to the prescience of God, and future 
contingencies ; for allowing it to be true, 
that events are foreseen because they are 
to happen, and that they do not befall 
because they are foreseen, it is still neces- 
sary, that what is to happen must be 
foreseen by God, and that what is fores 
seen must take place.” 

And again, in Prosa 4 of the same 
Book: ‘‘ But how is it possible, said L 
that those things a hie. are foreseen 
should not befall ?—I do not say, replied 
she, that we are to entertain any doubt 
but the events will take pee which 
Providence foresees are to happen ; but 
we are rather to believe, that although 
they do happen, yet that there is no 
necessity in the events themselves, which 
constrains them to do so. The truth of 
which I shall thus endeavour to illustrate. 
We behold many things done under our 
view, such as a coachman conducti 
his chariot and governing his horses, an 
other things of a like nature. Now, do 
you suppose these things are da: by 
the compulsion of a necessity ?—No, 
answered I; for, if everything were 
moved by compulsion, the effects of art 
would be vain and fruitless.—If things 
then, which are doing under our eye, 
added she, are under no present necessity 
of happening, it must be admitted that 
these same things, before they befell, 
were under no necessity of taking place. 
It is plain, therefore, that some thi 
befall, the event of which is altogether 
unconstrained by necessity. For I do 
not think any person will say that such 
things a: are at present done, were not 
to hapnen before they were dcoe. Why, 
therefore, may not things be foreseen, 
and not necessitated in their events? As 
the knowledge then of what is present 
imposes no necessity on things now done, 
so neither does the foreknowledge of 
what is to happen in future necessitate 
the things which are to take place.” 

Also Chaucer, 7701. aud Cres., IV., 
995 :— 

** Eke, this is an 

have hir top 
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Thei sain right oi. ; that thing is nat to come 


For-that the prescience hath sene before, 
That it shal come: but thei sain that therefore 
That it shall come, therefore the purveiaunce 


Wote it beforne withouten ignoraunce. 


** And in this maner, this necessite, 
Retourneth in his place contrary, againe ; 
For nedefully, behoveth it nat be, 
That thilke thinges fallen in certaine Ad 
That ben purveyed ; but, nedefully, as thei saine, 
Behoveth it, that thinges which that fall, 
That thei in certaine ben purveyed all : 


“I mene, as though I laboured me in this, 
To enquire which thing cause of which thing be, 
As whether that the prescience of God is 
The certaine cause of the necessite 
Of thinges that to comen be, parde, 

Or, if necessite of thing coming 
the cause certaine of the purveying ? 


“* But, now, ne enforce I me not, in shewing 
How the order of the causes stant; but wot I, 
That it behoveth that the befalling 
Of thinges, wist® before certainly, 

necessari¢—al seme it not therby 
That prescience put falling necessayre 
To thing to come, al fal it foule or faire : 


‘* For, if there sit a man yonde on a see,— 
Than by necessite behoveth it 
That, certes, thine opinion sothe be 
That wenest or conjectest that he sit. 
And, furtherover, now ayenwarde yet,— 
Lo, right so is it on the part contrarie ; 
As thus; now herken, for I wol nat tarie: 


**T say, that if the opinion of the 
Be sothe, for-that he sit; than say I this, 
That he mote sitten, by necessite. 
And thus necessite, in ether, is. 
For in him nede of sitting 1s, iwis ; 
And in the, nede of sothe : and thus, forsothe, 
There mote necessite ben in you bothe. 


** But thou maist saine, the man sit nat therefore 
That thine opinion of his sitting soth is: 
But, rather, for the man sate there before, 
Therefore is thine opinion sothe iwis: 
And I say, Though the cause of sothe of this 
Cometh of his sitting ; yet necessite 
Is enterchaunged bothe in him and the.” 


46. As Hippolytus was banished 
from Athens on the false and cruel accu- 
aations of Phiedra, his step-mother, so 
Dante shall be from Florence on accu- 
sations equally false and cruel. 

o. By instigation of Pope Boniface 
VIII. in Rome, as Dante here declares. 
Tn April, 1302, the Bianchi were ban- 
ished from Flagence on account eS pe 

ext of a conspiracy against Charles 
Pr valois, who had been called to Flo- 
rence by the Guelfs as pacificator of 
Tuscany. In this conspiracy Dante 
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could have had no part, as he was then 
absent on an embassy to Rome. 

Dino Compagni, Cron. Flor., II., 
gives a list of many of the exiles. 
Among them is ‘‘ Dante Aldighieri, am- 
bassador at Rome;” and at the end of 
the names given he adds, ‘‘and many 
more, as many as six hundred men, who 
wandered here and there about the 
world, suffering much want.” At first, 
the banishment was for two years only; 
but a second decree mad@ it for life, 
with the penalty that@if any one of the 
exiles returned to Florence, he should 
be bured to déath. 

On the exile of Dante, M. Ampére 
has written an interesting work under 
the t@le of Voyage Dantesque, from which 
frequent extracts have been made in these 
notes. ‘‘I have followed him, step by 
step,” he says, ‘“‘in the cities where he 
lived, in the mountains where he wan- 
dered, in the asylums that welcomed 
him, always guided by the poem, in 
which he has recorded, with all the 
sentiments of his soul and all the specu- 
lations of his intelligence, all the recol- 
lections of his life ; a poem which is no 
less a confession than a vast encyclo- 
poedia,’’ 

See also the Letter of Frate [lario, the 
passage from the Convite, and Dante’s 
Letter to a Friend, among the I]lustra- 
tions to /uferno. 

52. Boethius, Cons. PAdl., I. Prosa 4, 
Ridpath’s Tr.: ‘* But my miseries are\ 
complete, when I reflect that the majority 
of mankind attend less to the merit of 
things, than to their fortuitous event; 
and believe that no undestakmgs are 
crowned with success, but such as are 
formed with a prudent foresight. Hence 
it is, that the unprosperous immediately 
lose she good opinion of mankind. It 
would give me pain to relate to you the 
rumours that are flying among the 
people, and the variety of discordant 
and inconsistent opinions entertained 
concerning me.”’ 

53. At the beginning of /nf XXVI. 
Dante foreshadows the vengeance of 
God that is to fall on Florence, and ex- 
claims :— 





‘* And # it now were, it were not too 
Would that it were, seeing it scott tata 


ai 
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' For an account of these disasters see 
Inf. XXVL Note 9. ! 
. $8 Upon this passage Mr. Wright, 
in the notes to his translation, makes 
the following extracts from the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and Spenser :— 
Leclesiasticus xxix. 24 and xl. 28, 29: 
“Tt is a miserable thing to go from 
house to house; for where thou art a 
stranger, thou darest not open thy 
mou Thou shalt entertain, and feast, 
and have co thanks: moreover, thou 
shalt hear bitter “words... . . These 
things are grievous to a man of under- 
standing, —the upbraiding of house- 
room, and reproaching of the lender.” 
**My son, lead not a ar’s life, for 
better it is to die than to beg. The life 
of him that dependeth on another man’s 
table is not to be counted for a life.” 
Richard #/., Wl. 1 :— 


Ha oe “ Myself 
ve st d my nec er your injuries, 
‘aod sighed : 3 


my English breath in foreign clouds, 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment. 
Spenser, Mother Hubberad’s Tale, 
895 :— 


** Full little knowest thou, that hast not tried, 
What Hell it 1s, in suing was tn bide : 


To lose good days, that might be better spent ; 
zo waste long nights, in pensive discontent ; 
o to-day, to be put back to-marrow ; 


To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have thy Prince's grace, yet want her Peer’s, 
qe have thy aslung, yet wait many years ; 

‘To fret thy soul with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart with comfortless despairs ; 

To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

To spend, to give, —to want,—to be undune.” 


62. Among the fellow-exiles of Dante, 
as appears by the list of names preserved, 
was Lapo Salterello, the Florentine 
lawyer, of whom Dante speaks so con- 
temptuouslyein Canto XV. 128. Ben- 
venuto says le was ‘‘a litigious and 
€oquacious man, and very annoying to 
Dante during his exile. Altogether the 
company of his fellow-exiles seems to 
have been disagreeable to him, and it 
better suited him to ‘“mnake a party by 


66. Shall blush with shame. 

71. Bartolommeo della Scala, Lord 
af Verona. The arms of the Scaligers 
were aqolden ladder in a red field, sur- 


mounted by a black eagle. ‘‘For a 
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tyrant,’ says Benvermto, ‘‘he was re- 
puted just and prudent.” 

76. Can Grande della Scala, at this 
time only nine years old, but showing 
says Benvenuto, ‘‘that he would be a 
true son of Mars, bold and prompt in 
battle, and victorious exceedingly.” He 
w4s a younger brother of Bartolommeo, 
and became sole Lord of Verona in 1311, 
He was the chief captain of the Ghibel- 
lines, and his court the refuge of some of 
the principal of the exiles. Dante was 
there in 1317 with Guido da Castello 
and Uguecione della Faggiuola. To 
Can Grande he dedicated some cantos 
of the Paradiso, and presented them with 
that long Latin letter so difficult to 
associate with the name of Dante. 

At this time the court of Verona 
seems to have displayed o kind cf bar- 
baric splendour and magnificence, as if 
in imitation of the gay court of Fre- 
derick II. of Sicily. Arrivabene, Comenio 
Storico, UT. 255, says: ‘*Can Grande 
gathered around him those distinguished 
pence whom unfortunate reverses 

ad driven from their country ; but he 
also kept in his pay buffoons and mu- 
sicians, and other metry person&; who 
were more caressed by the courtiers 
than the men famous for their deeds 
and learning. One of the gucsts was 
Sagacio Muzio Gazzata, the historian 
of Reggio, who has left us an account 
of the treatment which the illustrious 
and unfortunate exiles received,  Va- 
rious apartments were assigned to them 
in the palace, designated by various 
lsymbols 3 a Triumph for the warriors ; 
Groves of the Muses for the poets ; 
Mercury for the artists; Paradise for 
the preachers ; and for all, inconstant 
Fortuue. Can Grande likewise re- 
ceived at his court his illustrious pri- 
soners of war, Giacomo di Carrara, 
Vanne Scornazano, Albertino Mussata, 
and many others. All had their pri- 
vate attendants, and a table equally well 
served. At times Can Grande invited 
some of them to his own table, par- 
ticularly Dante, and Guido di Castdl 
of Reggio, exiled from kis country with 
the friends of hberty, and who for hip 
simplicity was called ‘the simple 
Lombard.’ ” 


? tg 
The harmony af their interconras 
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seems finally t# have been interrupted, |is founded on similarity of habits and 


and Dante to have fallen into that dis- 

favour, which he hints at below, hoping 
having been driven from Flo- 

rence, he may not also be. driven from 

Verona :— 

a t, if the dearest place be taken from me, 

may not lose the others by my songs.” 


Balbo, Life of Dante, Mrs. Bunbury’s 
Tr., Ul. 207, says: ‘History, tradi- 
tion, and the after fortunes of Dante, 
all agree in proving that there was a 
rupture between him and Cane; if it 
did not amount to a quarrel, there 
seems to have been some misunder- 
stariding between the magnificent pro- 
tector and his haughty client. But 
which of the two was in fault? I have 
collected all the memorials that remain 
relating to this, and let every one judge 
for himself. But I must wam my 
readers that Petrarch, the second of the 
three fathers of the Italian language, 
showed much less veneration than our 

Boceaccio for their common pre- 
ecessor Dante. Petrarch speaks as 
follows: ‘My fellow-citizen, Dante 
Alighigf, was a man highly distinguished 
in thé vulggr tongue, but in his style 
and speech a little daring and rather 
freer than was pleasing to delicate 
and studious ears, or gratifying to the 
rinces of our times. Tle then, while 
fanished from his country, resided at 
the court of Can Grande, where the 
afflicted universally found consolation 
and an asylum. He at first was held 
in much honour by Cane, but after- 
wards he by degrees fell out of favour, 
and day by day less pleased that lord. 
Actors and parasites of every descrip- 
tion used to be collected together at the 
same banquet; one of these, most im- 
pudent in his words and in his obscene 
tures, obtained much importance and 
avonr with many. And Cane, suspect- 
ing: that Dante disliked this, called the 
man before him, and, having greatly 
praised him to our poet, said: ‘I 
wonder how it is that this silly fellow 
should know how to please all, and 
should be loved by all, and that thou 
canst nét, who art said to be so wise!” 
Dentd answered: “Thou wouldst not 


wonder if thou knewest that friendship 


dispositions.” ’ 

‘‘It is also related, that at his table,’ 
which was too indiscriminately’ hos- 
pitable, where buffoons sat down with 
Dante, ‘and where jests passed which 
must have been offensive to every per- 
son of refinement, but disgraceful whén 
uttered by the superior in rank to his 
inferior, a boy was once concealed 
under the table, who, collecting the 
bones that were thrown there by the 
guests, according to the custom of those 
times, heaped tllem up at Dante’s feet. 
When the tables were removed, the 
great heap appearing, Cane pretended 
to show much astonishment, and said, 
‘ Certajnly, Dante 1s a great devourer 
of meat.’ To which Dante readily re- 
plied, ‘My lord, you would not have 
seen so many bones had I been a dog 
(cane).’” 

Can Grande died in the midst of his 
wars, in July, 1329, from drinking at a 
fountain. A very lively picture of his 
court, and of the life that Dante led 
there, is given by Ferrari in his comedy 
of Dante a Verona. : 

82. The Gascon igs Clement V., 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, and elected 
Pope in 1305. The noble Henry is 
the Emperor Henry of Luxemburg, 
who, the O¢temo says, ‘* was valiant in 
arms, liberal and courteous, compas- 
sionate and gentle, and the friend of 
virtue.” Pope Clement is sail to have 
heen secretly his enemy, while pub- 
licly he professed to be his friend ; and 
finally to have instigated or connived 
at his death by poison. See Purg. VI. 
Note 97. Henry came to Italy in 1310, 
when Can Grande was about nineteen 
years of age. 

94. cut commentary on the things 
told to Dante in the Inferno and Piu- 
gatorio, See Note 1. 

128. Habakkuk ii. 2: ‘‘ Write the 
vision, and make it plain upon tables, 
that he may run tbat readeth it.” 

129. Shakespeare, Aaswede, III. 2: 
‘“*Let the galled j&de wince, our withers 
are unwrung.” 


CANTO XVIIL 
1, The Heaven of Mars contfnned } 
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eA, 


and the ascent to the Heaven of Jupiter, 
where are seen the spirits of righteous 
kings and rulers. 

2. Enjoying his own thought in si- 
lence. 

Shakespeare, Sonnet XXX :— 


*'When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past.” 


9. Relinquish the hope and attempt of 
expressing. 

II. Wordsworth, Excursion, Book 
IV. :-— 


q 

***Tis by comparison an easy task 
Earth to despise; but to congerse with heaven, — 
That is not easy :—to relinquish all 
We have, or hope, of happiness and joy, 
And stand in freedom loosened from this world, 
I deem not arduous ; but must needs copfess 
That ’tis a thing impossible to frame 
Conceptions equal to the soul’s desires ; 
And the most difficult of tasks to Acep 
Heights which the soul is competent to gain. 
—Man is of dust: ethereal hopes are his, 
wench, when they should sustain themselves 

aloft, 

Want due consistence ; like a pillar of smoke, 
That with mujestic energy from earth 
Rises ; but, having reached the thinner air, 
Melts, and dissolves, and is no longer seen.” 


And again in 7intern Abbey :— 


“* That blessed mood, 
In which the burden of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all thi unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” 


29. Paradise, or the system of the 
heavens, which lives by the divine in- 
fluences from above, and whose fruit 
and foliage are eternal. The fifth rest- 
ing-place or division of this tree is the 
planet Mars. 

38. Joshua, the leader of the Israel- 
ites after the death of Moses, to whom 
God said, Foshua i. 5: ‘As 1 was with 
Moses, so will I be with thee: I will 
not fail thee, nor forsake thee.” | 

40. The great Maccabee was Judas 
, Maccabzeus, who, as is stated in Bib- 
lical history, 1 Afaccadbees iii. 3, ‘‘gat his 
pape eat honour, and put on a 

reast-plate as a giant, and girt his war- 
like harness about him, and he made 
battles, protecting the host with his 
sword. In his acts he was like a lion, 
and like a lion’s whelp roaring for his 


._ Aineid, VVI., Davidson's Tr. : 


42. 
As ‘kt times 2 whip-top whirling un- 
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der the twisted lash, which boys intent 
on their sport drive in a large circuit 
vound some empty court, the engine 
driven about by the scourge is hurried 
round and round in circling courses ; 
the unpractised throng and _beardless 
band are lost in admiration of the voluble 
box-wood : they lend their souls to the 
stroke,” 

43. The form in which Charle- 
magne presented himself to the imagi- 
nation of the Middle Ages may be seen 
by the following extract from Turpin’s 
Chronicle, Ch. XX. : ‘The Emperor 
was of a ruddy complexion, with brown 
hair; of a well made, handsome form, 
but a stern visage. His height was 
about eight of his own feet, which were 
very long. He was of a strong, robust 
make ; his legs and thighs very stout, 
and his sinews firm. Ilis face was 
thirteen inches long ; his beard a palm ; 
his nose half a palm; his forehead a 
foot over. His lion-like eyes flashed 
fire like carbuncles ; his eyebrows were 
halfa palm over. When he was angry: 
it was a terror to Jook upon him. e 
required eight spans for his girdle, be- 
sides what hung loose. He ate sparingly 
of bread ; but a whole quarter of lamb, 
two fowls, a goose, or a large por- 
tion of pork ; a peacock, a crane, or 
a whole hare. He drank moderately 
of wine and water. He was so strong, 
that he could at a single blow cleave 
asunder an armed soldier on horse- 
back, from the head to the waist, and 
the horse likewise. He easily vaulted 
over four horses harnessed together, 
and could raise an armed man from the 
ground to his head, as he stood erect 
upon his hand.” 

Orlando, the famous paladin, who 
died at Roncesvalles ; the hero of Pulci’s 
Morgante Maggiore, Bujardo’s Orlando 
Innamorato, and Ariosto'’s Orlando Fu- 
vioso. Ylis sword Jurandel is renowned 
in fiction, and his ivory horn Olivant 
could be heard eight miles. 

46. ‘* This William,” says Buti, being 
obliged to say something, ‘‘ was a great 
rince, who fought and died for the 
aith of Christ; I hat not been able 
to find out distinctly who he was.” 
The Oftimo says it is William, Count 
of Orange in Provence; who, afte 
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fighting for the faith against the Sara- 
cens, ‘‘took the cowl, and finished his 
life holily in the service of God; and 
he is called Saint William of the 
Desert.” 

He is the same hero, then, that fi- 

res in the old romances of the Twelve 

eers of France, as Guillaume au Court 
Nez, or William of the Short Nage, 
so called from having had his nose cut 
off by a Saracen in battle. In the 
monorhythmic romance which bears his 
name, he is thus represented :— 


“Great was the court in the hall of Loon, 
The tables were full of fowl and venison, 
On flesh and fish they feasted every one ; 
But Guillaume of these viands tasted none, 
Brown crusts ate he, and water drank alone. 
When had feasted every noble baron, 
The cloths were removed by squire and scullion. 
Count Guillaume then with the king did thus 


reason : 
“What thinketh now,’ quoth he, ‘the gallant 
Charlon? 

Will he aid me against the prowess of Mahon?’ 
uoth Lo¢is, ‘We will take counsel thereon, 
o-morrow in the morning shalt thou conne, 

If aught by us in this matter can be done.’ 

Guillaume heard this,—black was he as carbon, 

He louted low, and seized a baton, 

And said to the king, ‘Of your fief will I none, 

I will not keep so much as a spur’s iron ; 

Your {nend and vassal 1 cease to be anon ; 

But @&me you shall, whether you will or non.’” 

e 


He is said to have becn taken prisoner 
and carried to Africa by the Moorish 
King Tobaldo, whose wife Arabella he 
first converted to Christianity, and then 
eloped with. 

nd who was Renouard? He was 
a young Moor, who was taken prisoner 
and brought up at the court of Saint 
Louis with the king’s daughter Alice, 
whom, after achieving unheard of won- 
ders in battle and siege, he, being duly 
baptized, married. Later in life he also 
became a monk, and frightened the bro- 
therhood by his greediness, and by going 
to sleep wiheh he should have gone to 
mass. So say the old romances. 

47. Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of 
Lorraine, and leader of the First Cru- 
sade. He was born in 1061, and died, 
king of Jerusalem, in 1109. Gibbon 
thus sketches his character, Decline and 
Fall, Ch. UVIII.: ‘‘The first rank 
both in war and council is justly due to 
Godfrey of Bouillon ; and happy would 
tt have been for the Crusaders, if they 
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had trusted themselves to the sole con- 
duct of that accomplished hero, a worthy 
representative of Charlemagne, from 
whom he was descended in the female 
line. His father was of the noble race 
of the Counts of Boulogne ; Brabant, the 
lower frovince of Lorraine, was the inhe- 
ritance of his mother; and by the Em- 
peror’s bounty he was himself invested 
with that ducal title which has been 
improperly transferred to his lordship ot 
Bouillonin the Ardennes. In the service 
of Henry 1V. he bore the great standard 
of the Empire, and pierced WAth his lance 
the breast of Rodolph, the rebel king ; 
Godfrey was tke first who ascended ‘the 
walls of Rome; and his sickness, his 
vow, perhaps his remorse for bearing 
arm, against the Pope, confirmed an 
early resolution of visiting the holy 
sepulchre, not as a pilgrim, but a de 
liverer. His valour was matured by 
prudence and moderation; his piety, 
though blind, was sincere; and, in the 
tumult of a camp, he practised the real 
and fictitious virtues of a convent. Su- 
perior to the private factions of the 
chiefs, he reserved his enmity for the 
enemies of Christ; and though he 
gained a kingdom by the attempt, his 
iis and disinterested zeal was acknow- 
edged by his rivals. Godfrey of Bouil- 
lon was accompanied by his two brothers, 
—by Eustace, the elder, who had suc- 
ceeded to the county of Boulogne, and 
by the younger, Baldwin, a character of 
more ambiguous virtue. The Duke of 
Lorraine was alike celebrated on either 
side of the Rhine; from his birth and 
education he was equally conversant with 
the French and Teutonic languages; the 
barons of France, Germany?and’ Lorraine 
assembled their vassals; and the confe. 
derate force that marched under his ban-« 
ner was composed of four-score thousand 
foot and about ten thousand horse.” 

48. Robert Guiscard, founder of the 
ei eas of Naples, was the sixth of the 
twelve sons of the Baron Tancred de 
Hauteville of the diocese of Coutance 
in Lower Normandy, where he was born 
in the year 16%5. In his youth he left 
his father’s castle as a military adven- 
turer, and crossed the Alps to join the 
Norman army in Apulia, whither three 
of his brothers had gone before him, and 
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whither at different times six others 
fellowed him. Here he gradually won 
his way by his sword; and having ren- 
dered some signal service to Pope 
Nicholas II., he was made Duke of 
Apulia and Calabria, and of the lands 
wm Italy and Sicily which he wrested 
from the Greeks and Saracens. Thus 
from a needy adventurer he rose to be 
the founder of akingdom, ‘‘ The Italian 
conquests of Robert,” says Gibbon, 
*“*correspond with the limits of the 
present kingdom of Naples; and the 
countries united bv his arms have not 
been dissevered by the revolutions of 
seven hundred years.” —. 

The same historian, Rise and Fall, 
Ch. LVI, gives the following character 
of Guiscard. ‘‘Robert was the eldest of 
the seven sons of the second marriage ; 
and even the reluctant praise of his foes 
has endowed him with the heroic quali- 
ties of a soldier and a statesman. His 
lofty stature surpassed the tallest of his 
army ; his limbs were cast in the true 
proportion of strength and gracefulness ; 
and to the decline of life, he maintained 
the patient vigour of health and the 
commanding dignity of his form. His 
complexion was ruddy, his shoulders 
were broad, his hair and beard were 
long and of a flaxen colour, his eyes 
x selarar with fire, and his voice, jike 

t 
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founded with the practice of dissimula: 
tion and deceit ; and Robert is praised 
by the ae poet for excelling the 
cunning of Ulysses and the eloquence ol 
Cicero. Yet these arts were disguised 
by an appearance of military frankness ; 
in his highest fortune he was accessible 
and courteous to his fellow-soldiers; and 
while he indulged the prejudices of his 
new subjects, he affected in his dress and 
manners to maintain the ancient fashion 
of his country. He grasped with a rapa- 
cious, that he might distribute with a 
liberal hand; his primitive indigence 
had taught the habits of frugality ; the 
gain of a merchant was not below his 
attention; and his prisoners were tor- 
tured with slow and unfeeling cruelty to 
force a discovery of their secret treasure, 
According to the Greeks, he departed 
from Normandy with only five followers 
on horseback and thirty on foot; yet 
even this allowance appears too bountj- 
ful; the sixth son of Tancred of Haute- 
ville passed the Alps as a pilgrim ; and 
his first military band was fevied among 
the adventurers of Italy. His brothers 
and countrymen had divided the fertile 
lands of Apulia ; but they guarded their 
shares with the jealousy of avarice\,,the 
aspiring youth was driven fc rwards to 
the mountains of Calabria, and in his 
first exploits against the Greeks and the 


of Achilles, could impress obedience | natives it is not easy tu discriminate the 


and terror amidst the tumult of battle. 
In the ruder ages of chivalry, such quali- 
fications are not below the notice of the 
sa or historian; they may observe that 

obert, at once, and with equal dexterity, 


eould wield in the right hand his sword, | 


his lance in the left; that in the battle of 
Civitella he Was thrice unhorsed ; and 
that in the close-of that memorable day 
he was adjudged to have borne away the 
prize of valour from the warriors of the 
two armies. His boundless ambition 
was founded on the consciousness of 
supenor worth ; in the pursuit of great- 
mess he was never arrested by the scruples 
of justice, and seldom moved by the 
teclags of humanity ; though not insen- 
sible of fame, the choice of open or clan- 
destine means was determined only by 
his present advantage. The surname of 
Guistard wes applied to this master of 
political wisdom, which is too often con- 


hero from the robber. To surprise a 
castle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy 
citizen, to plunder the adjacent villages 
for necessary food, were the obscure 
labours which formed and exercised the 
powers of his mind and body. The 
volunteers of Normandy adhered to his 
standard; and, under his command, the 
peasents of Calabria assumed the name 
and charucter of Normans.” 

Robert died in 1085, on an expedition 
against Constantinople, undertaken at 
the venerable age of seventy-five. Such 
was the career of Robert the Cunning, 
this being the meaning of the old Nor. 
man word gwiscard, or guischard. Yor 
an instance of his cunning see Jaf, 
XXVIII. Note 14. 

63. The miracle is Beatrice, of whom 
Dante says, in the Mita Nuova: ‘Many, 
when she bad passed, said, ‘This is not 
& woman, rather is she one of the most 
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heautiful angels of heaven.’ Others said, 
‘She is a miracle. Blessed be the Lord, 
who can perform such a marvel !’” 

67. The change from the red light of 
Mars to the white light of Jupiter. ‘*This 
planet,” says Brunetto Latini, Zyesor, I. 
Ch. CXI., ‘‘is gentle and piteous, and 
full of all good things.” Of its symbol- 
ism Dante, Comvito, I]. 14, says: *‘The 
heaven of Jupiter may be compared to 
Geometry on account of two properties. 
The first is, that it moves between two 
heavens repugnant to its good temperate- 
ness, as are that of Mars and that of 
Saturn; whence Ptolemy says, in the 
book cited, that Jupiter is a star of a 
temperate complexion, midway between 
the coldness of Saturn and the heat of 
Mars. The second is, that among all 
the stars it shows itself white, almost 
silvery. And these two things are in 
Geometry. Geometry moves between 
two opposites ; as between the point and 
the circle (and I call in general every- 
thing round, whether a solid or a surface, 
a circle); for, as Euclid says, the point 
is the beginning of Geometry, and, as 
he says, the circle is its most perfect 
figure, and may therefore be considered 
its end; so that between the pomt and 
thaflircle, as between beginning and end, 
Geometry moves, And these two are 
opposed to its exactness ; for the point, 
on account of its indivisibility, is immea- 
surable ; and the circle, on account of 
its arc, it is impossible to square, and 
therefore it is impossible to measure it 
exactly. And moreover Geometry is 
wery white, inasmuch as it is without spot 
of error, dnd very exact in itself and its 
handmaiden, which is called Perspective.” 

Of the. influences of Jupiter, Buti, 

voting as usual’ Albumasar, speaks 
thus: ‘* The planet Jupiter is of a cold, 
humid, airy, temperate nature, and sig- 
nifies the natural soul, and life, and 
animate bodies, children and grand- 
children, and beauty, and wise men and 
doctors of laws, and just judges, and 
firmness, and knowledge, and intellect, 
and interpretation of dreams, truth and 
divine worship, doctrine of Jaw and faith, 
religion, veneration and fear of God, 
unity of faih and providence thereof, 
and revulation of manners and behaviour, 
and will be leudable, and signifies patient 
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observation, arid pethaps also to it eos 
swiftness of rind, improvidence’ an 
boldness in dangers, and patience and 
delay, and it signifies beatitude, and 
acquisition, and victory, ... . and venes, 
ration, and kingdom, and kings, and 
rich mgn, nobles and magnates, hope and 
joy, and cupidity in commodities, also 
of fortune, in new kinds of grain, and 
harvests, and wealth, and security in all 
things, and good habits of mind, and 
liberality, command and goodness, boast- 
ing and bravery of mind, and_ boldness, 
true love and delight of supremacy over 
the citizens of a city, delight of poten- 
tates and magnates, .... and beauty 
and ornament of dress, and joy and 
laughter, and affluence of speech, and 
glibness of tongue, ... . and hate of 
evil@and attachments among men, and 
command of the known, and avoidance 
of the unknown. These are the signifl- 
cations of the planet Jupiter, and such 
the influences it exerts.” 
75. Milton, Par. Lost, VII. 425 :— 


‘* Part loosely wing the region, part more wise 

In common, ranged in figure, wedge their 
way, 

Intelligent of seasons, and set forth 

‘Lheir aery caravan, high over seas 

Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 

Easing their flight;—so steers the prudent 
crane + 

Her annual voyage, borne on winds ;—the a 

Floats as they pass.” 


78. The first letters of the word 
Diligtte, completed afterward. 

82. Dante gives this title to the Muse, 
because from the hoof-beat of Pegasus 
sprang the fountain of the Muses, Hip» 
pocrene. The invocation is here to 
Calliope, the Muse of epic verse. 

QI, 93. FWisdom of Solomon i. Tt 
‘Love righteousness, ye that be judges 
of the earth.” 

100, Tennyson, Aforte a’ Arthur m- 


«« Afid drove his heel into the smouldered log, 
That sent a blast of sparkles up the flue,” - , 


103. Divination by fire, and other 
childish fancies about sparks, such ag 
wishes for golden sequt and nung 
going into a chapel. oa = 

Cowper, Mames of Little Note in the 
Biogr. Brit, i— ne 
** So when a child, as playful { 

Has burnt to tinder ; ae ee 
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The flame extinct, he views the roving fire,— 
There goes my lady, and there goes the squire, 


There the parson, O illustrious spark ! 
And there, scarce less illustrious, goes the 
clerk!” 


‘ Yo7. In this eagle, the symbol of 
Imperialism, Dante displays his political 
faith. Among just rulers, this‘is the 
shape in which the true government of 
the world appears to him. In the invec- 
tive against Pope Boniface VIII., with 
which the canto closes, he gives still 
further expression of his intense Impe- 
rialism. 

111. The simplest interpretation of 
this line seems to’.ne preferable to the 
mystic meaning which some commen- 
tators lend it. The Architect who built 
the heavens teaches the bird how to 
build its nest after .he same model ;— 


The Power which built the starry dome on 


Asa poed (he cuunea whemortieay, 
Teaches the linnet with unconscious breast 
To round the inverted heaven of her nest.” 
112, The other group of beatified 
spirits. 
123. As Tertullian says: ‘‘ The blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the Church.” 
126. The bad example of the head of 
the Church. 
128. By excommunication, which shut 
out its victims from the table of the 





130. Pope Boniface VIII., who is 
here accused of dealing out ecclesiasti- 
cal censures only to be paid for revoking 
them. 

135. John the Baptist. But here is 
meant his image on the golden florin of 
Florence. 





« CANTO XIX. 


1, The Heaven of Jupiter continued. 

12. The eagle speaks as one person, 
though composed of a multitude of 
spirits. Here Dante’s iden of unity 
ander the Empire finds expression. 

«8. This Mirror of Divine Justice is 
the planet Saturn, to which Dante al- 
Judes in Canto IX. 61, where, speak- 
img of the Intelligences of Saturn, he 
says -—— bs 
* Above us there are mirrors, Thrones you call 


From which shines out on us God Judi- 
cant 
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2. Whether a good life outside the 
ale of the holy Catholic faith could lead 
to Paradise. 

37. Dante here calls the blessed 
spints lauds, or ES ely of the grace 
divine,” as in /#f. II. 103, he calls Bea- 
trice ‘‘the true praise of God.” 

40. Mr. Cary quotes, Proverbs viii. 
27: ‘‘When he prepared the heavens, 
I vwras there; when he set a compass 
upon the face of the depth,. ... then 
I was by him.” 

And Milton, Par. Lost, VIT. 224 :— 

** And in his hand 
He took the golden compasses, prepared 
In God’s eternal store, to circumscribe 
This Universe, and all created things. 
One foot he centred, and the other turned 
Round through the vast profundity obscure, 


And said: ‘Thus far extend, thus far oy bounds, 
This be thy just circumference, O World !’” 


44. The Word or Wisdom of the 
Deity far exceeds any manifestation of it 
in the creation. 

48 Shakespeare, /enry VI//,, III. 
2°— 

“Fil bition, 
By that sin fell the: angele? - 
49. Dryden, Religio Latct, 39 :— 


** How can the less the greater comprehend ? 
Or finite reason reach infinity ? . 
For what could fathom God 1s morg than He.” 


54. Milton, Par. Lost, VII. 168 :— 


“‘ Boundless the deep, because I Am, who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the space.” 


55. The human mind can never be 
so powerful but that it will perceive the 
Divine Mind to be infinitely beyond it 
comprehension ; or, as Buti ‘interprets, 
—reading gli 2 parvente, which reading I 
have followed, — ‘‘ much preater than 
what appears to the’”human mind, and 
what the human intellect sees.” 

65. Milton, Par. Lost, 1. 63 :— 


** No light, but rather darkness visible.” 


104. Galatians iii. 23: ‘* But before 
faith came, we were kept under the law, 
shut up unto the faith which should 


afterwards be revealed.” 
106. Afatthew vii. 21: ‘* Not 
one that saith unto me, Lord, ; 


shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; 
but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven.” 
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108. Dryden, Religio Laici, 208 :— 
* Then those who followed Reason’s dictates 


right, 
Lived up, and lifted high her natural light, 
ith Socrates may see their Maker’s face, 
While thousand rubric martyrs want a place.” 


109. Matthew xii. 41: ‘* The men of 
Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this 
generation, and shall condemn it.” « 

110. The righteous and the unright- 
eous at the day of judgment. 

113. Revelation xx. 12: ‘‘And I saw 
the dead, small and great, stand before 
God ; and the books were opened : and 
another book was opened, which is the 
book of life: and the dead were judged 
out of those things which were wnitten in 
the books, according to their works.” 

115. This is the ‘‘German Albert ” 
of Purg. VI. 97 :— 

**O German Albert, who abandonest her 
: t has grown savage and indomitable, 
‘And oughtest to bestride her saddle-bow, 
May a just judgment from the stars down fall 
Uy p thy blood, and be it new and open 
That ue successor may have fear thereof ; 
Because thy father and thyself have suffered, 
By greed of those transalpine lands dis- 
trained, 
The garden of the empire to be waste.” 


Te deed which was so soon to move 
the pen of the Recording Angel was the 
invasion of Bohemia in 1303. 

120. Philip the Fair of France, wno, 
after his defeat at Courtray in 1302, fal- 
sified the coin of the realm, with which 
he paid his troops. He was killed in 
1314 by a fall from his horse, caused by 
the attack of a wild boar. Dante uses 
the word cofenna, the skin of the wild 
boar, for the boar itself. 

122. The allusion here is to the border 
wars between John Baliol of Scotland, 
and E:lward I. of England. 

125. Most of the commentators say 
that this king of Spain was one of the 
Alphonsos, but do not agree as to which 
one. ‘Tommaseo says it was Ferdinand 
1V. (1295-1312), and he is probably 

ht. It was this monarch, or rather 
his generals, who took Gibraltar from 
the Moors. In 1312 he put to death 
unjustly the brothers Carvajal, who on 
the scaffold,summoned him to appear 
before the judgment-seat of God within 
thirty days; and before the time had 
expired he was found dead upon his sofa. 
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From this event he received the surname 
of El Emplazado, the Summoned. It is 
said that his death was caused by intem: 
perance. 

The Bohemian is Winceslaus II., son 
of Ottocar. He is mentioned, Pxrg. 
VII. 181, as one ‘‘ who feeds in luxury 
and ease.” 

127. Charles II., king of Apulia, 
whose virtues may be represented by a 
unit and his vices by a thousand. He 
was called the ‘‘ Cripple of Jerusalem,” 
on account of his lameness, and because 
as king of Apulia he also bow the title of 
King of Jerusalem. © See Purg. XX. 
Note 79. Py 

131. Frederick, son of Peter of Ara- 
gon, and king, or in some form ruler 
of Sicily, called from® Mount Etna the 
‘Island of the Fire.” The O¢tsmo com- 
ments thus: ‘‘ Peter of Aragon was 
liberal and magnanimous, and the author 
says that this man is avaricious and 
pusillanimous.’’ Perhaps his greatest 
crime in the eyes of Dante was his aban- 
doning the cause of the Imperialists. 

132. According to Virgil, Anchises 
died in Sicily, ‘* on the joyless coast of 
Drepanum.” ned, II. 708, David- 
son’s Tr.: ‘* Here, alas! after being 
tossed by so many storms at sea, I lose 
my sire Anchises, my solace in every care 
and suffering. Here thou, best of fathers, 
whom in vain, alas! I saved from so 
great dangers, forsakest me, spent with 
toils.” 

134. In diminutive letters, and not in 
Roman capitals, like the DILIGITE Jus- 
TITIAM of Canto XVIII. 91, and the 
record of the virtues and vices of the 
‘* Cripple of Jerusalem.” 

137. The uncle of Frederick of Sicily 
was James, king of the Balearic Islands, 
He joined Phihp the Bold of France in 
his disastrous invasion of Catalonia; and 
in consequence lost his own crown. 

The brother of Frederick was James 
of Aragon, who, on becoming kinge of 
that realm, gave up Sicily, which his 
father had acquired. 

By these acts they dishonoured their 
native land arf the crowns they wore. 

139. Dionysius, king of Portugal, who 
reigned from 1279 to 1325. The Ottime 
says that, ‘given up wholly to the ac- 
quisition of wealth, he led the life of a 
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ant, and had money dealings with 
all the great merchants of his reign ; no- 
thing regal, nothing magnificent, can be 
“ecorded of him.” 

Philalethes is disposed to vindicate 
the character of Dionysius against these 
aspersions, and to think them founded 
only in the fact that Dionysius loved 
the arts of peace better than the more 
shining art of war, joined in no crusade 
against the Moors, and was a patron of 
manufactures and commerce. 

The O¢timo’s note on this nameless 
Norwegian ifturioys : ‘As his islands are 
situated at the uttermost extremities of 
the earth, so Ins life is onthe extreme of 
reasonableness and civilization.” 

Benvenuto remarks only that ‘‘ Nor- 
way isa cold northern region, wherg the 
days are very short, and whence come 
excellent falcuns.” Buti is still more 
brief. He says: ‘‘ That is, the king of 
Norway.” Neither of these commenta- 
tors, nor any of the later ones, suggest 
the name of this monarch, except the 
Germans, Philalethes and Witte, who 
think it may be Eric the Priest-hater, or 
Hakon Longshanks. 

140. Rascia or Ragusa is a city in 
Dalmatia, situated on the Adriatic, and 
capital of the kingdom of that name. 
The king here alluded to is Uroscius IT., 
who married a daughter of the Emperor 
Michael Palzcologus, and countertsited 
the Venetian coin, 

141. In this line I have followed the 
reading male ha visto, instead of the more 
common one, male agcius(d. 

142, The Oftimo comments as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Here he reproves the vile and 
unseemly lives of the kings of Hungary, 
down to Andtea” (Dante’s contempo- 
rary), ‘“‘whose life the Hungarians 
praised, and whose death they wept.” 

144. If it can make the Pyreneeg a 
bulwark to protect it against the invasion 
of Philip the Fair of France. It was not 
till sour centurics later that Louis XIV. 
made his famous boast, * // n'y a plus de 
Syrénte,” 

148. In proof of this prediction the 
example of Cyprus is given. 

146. Nicosia and Famagosta are cities 
of s, here taken for the whole 
island, in 1300 badly governed by Henry 
IL. of the house of the Lusignani, ‘And 


well he may call him beast,” says the 
Ottimo, ‘‘ for he was wholly given up to 
lust and sensuality, which should be far 
removed from every king.” 

148. Upon this line Benvenuto com- 
ments with unusual vehemence. ‘*‘ This 
king,” he says, ‘‘does not differ nor 
depart from the side of the other beasts ; 
that is, of the other vicious kings. And 
of a truth, Cyprus with her people dif- 
fercth not, nor is separated from the 
bestial life of the rest ; rather it sur- 
pee and exceedeth all peoples and 
sings of the kingdoms of Christendom 
in superfluity of luxury, gluttony, ef- 
feminacy, and every kind of pleasure. 
But to attempt to describe the kinds, 
the sumptuousness, the variety, and the 
frequency of their banquets, would be 
disgusting to narrate, and tedious and 
harmful to write. Therefore men who 
live soberly and temperately should avert 
their eyes from beholding, and their ears 
from hearing, the meretricious, lewd, 
and fetid manners of that island, which, 
with God’s permission, the Genoese have 
now invaded, captured, and evil en- 
treated and laid under contribution.” 





%. 
CANTO XX. 


1. The Heaven of Jupiter continued, 
3. Coleridge, Ancient Mariner :— 


“The sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out; 
At one stride comes the dark,” 


5. Blanco White, Night :-— 


‘' Mysterious Night! when our first parent knew 
‘hee, from report divine, and heard thy 


name, . 
Did he not tremble fur this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy of light and blue? 

Yet ‘neath a curtain of translucent dew, 
Bathed se che rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven cane, 
And Jo! creation widened in man's view, 

Who could have thought such darkness lay 

concealed 
» Withn thy beams, O Sun! or who could 


Whilst fy, and Jeaf, and insect stood me 
vealed, 
That ee countless orbs thou mad’st us 
in 
Why do we, then, shun ceath with anxious 


strife ? y 
if ae can thus deceive, wherefore sot 
€ 


37. King David, who carried the Atk 
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ot the Covenant from Kirjath-jearim to 
tne house of Obed-Edom, and thence to 
Jerusalem. See 2 Samuel vi. 

41. In so far as the Psalms were the 
result of his own free will, and not of 
potas inspiration, As in Canto VI, 
113 :— 


** But in commensuration of our wages sg 
With our desert is portion of our joy, 
Because we see them neither less nor 

greater.” 


44. The Emperor Trajan, whose soul 
was saved by the prayers of St. Gregory. 
For the story of the poor widow, see 
fPurg. X. 73, and note. 

49. King Hezekiah. 

51. 2 Kings xx. 11 :—-‘' And Isaiah 
the prophet cried unto the Lord ; and 
he brought the shadow ten degrees back- 
ward, by which it had gone down in the 
dial of Ahaz.” 

55. Constantine, who transferred the 
seat of empire, the Roman laws, and the 
Roman standard to Byzantium, thus in 
a poetic sense becoming a Greek. 

56, This refers to the supposed gift of 
Constantine to Pope Sylvester, known 
in ecclesiastical history as the patrimony 
ofgsaint Peter. /ufi XXII. 115 :— 


6 
“ Ah, Constantine! of how much woe was 
mother, 
Not thy conversion, 


dower 
whi the first wealthy Father took from 
thee!” 


a 
but that marriage- 


Sec also the note. 

62. William the Second, surnamed 
the Good, son of Robert Guiscard, and 
king of Apulia and Sicily, which king- 
doms were then lamenting the living 

resence of such kings as Charles the 

me, ‘‘the Cripple of Jerusalem,” 
king of Apulia, and Frederick of Ara- 
gon, king of Sicily. 

“King Guilielmo,” says the O¢timo, 
*¢ was just and reasonable, loved his sub- 
jects, and kept them in such peace, that 
jiving in Sicily might then be esteemed 
living in a terrestrial paradise. He was 
liberal to all, and eee ot his 


’ 


bounties to the virtue [of the receiver]. 
And he had@this rule, that if a vicious or 
evil-speaking courtier came to his court, 
he was immediately noticed by the 
masters of ceremony. and provided with 
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gifts and robes, so that he might have a 
cause to depart. If he was wise, he de- 
parted; if not, he was politely dis- 
missed.” The Vicar of Wakefield seems 
to have followed the example of the good 
King, William, for he says: ‘‘ When 
any one of our relations was found to be 
a person of very bad character, a trouble- 
some guest, or one we desired to get rid 
of, upon his leaving my house I ever 
took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a 
pair of boots, or sometimes a horse of 
small value, and I always had the satis- 
faction of finding he never came back to 
return them.” 

68, A Trofin hero slain at the sack of 
Troy. «ned, YI. 426: ‘‘ Ripheus also 
falls, the most just gmong the Trojans, 
an@ most observant of the right.” 

Venturi thinks that, if Dante must 
needs introduce a Pagan into Paradise, 
he would have done better to have 
chosen Aineas, who was the hero of his 
master, Virgil, and, moreover, the 
founder of the Roman empire. 

73. The word ‘‘expatiate” is here 
used in the sense given it by Milton in 
the following passage, Par. Lost, 1. 
768 :— 

TAS 
In spring-time when the sun with Taurus ndes, 
Pour forth their populous youth about the hive 
In clusters; they, among fresh dews and flowers, 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 
The suburb of their straw-built citadel, 


New rubbed with bali, expatiate and confer 
Their state-affairs.”’ 


Landor, Sentameron, p. 92, says: 
“All the verses that ever were written 
on the nightingale are scarcely worth the 
beautiful triad of this divine poet on the 


lark. In the first of them, do not you & 


see the twinkling of her wings against »” 


the sky? As often as I repeat them, my 
ear is satisfied, my heart (like hers) con- 
tertted.”” 

92. In scholastic language the quid- 
dity of a thing is its essence, or that. by 
which it is what it is. 

94. Afatthew xi. 12: ‘ And from the 
days of John the Baptist until now the 
kingdom of eheaven suffereth violence, 
and the violent take it by force.” 

100. Trajan and Ripheus. 

105. Ripheus lived before Christ, and 
Trajan after. 


Shakespeare, Aang Henry §V., 1. View 
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* In those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 


Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross.” 


106. Trajan. 

111. Being in hell, he could rot re- 
pent ; being resuscitated, his inclinations 
could turn towards good. 

112. The legend of Trajan is, that by 
the prayers of St. Gregory the Great he 
was restored to life, after he had been 
dead four hundred years ; that he lived 
long enough to be baptized, and was then 
received into Paradise. See Purg. X. 
Note 73. 

118 Ripheus. ‘‘ This‘ is a fiction of 
our author,” says Buti, ‘‘as the intelli- 
gent reader may ‘magine ; for there is 
no proof that Ripheus the Trojcn is 
sav ” 

127. Faith, Hope, 
Purg. XXIX. 121 :— 


* Three ladies at the right wheel in a circle 
Came onward dancing ; one s0 very red 
That in the fire she hardly had been noted. 

The second was as if her flesh and bones 
Had all been fashioned out of emerald ; 
The third appeared as snow but newly 


fallen.” 


and Charity. 


130. Romans ix. 20: ‘Nay but, O 
man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed say to 
him that formed it, Why hast thou made 
me thus? Had not the potter power 
over the clay, of the same lump to make 
one vessel unto honour, and another unto 
dishonour ?” 


CANTO XXI. 


1. The Heaven of Saturn, where are 
seen the 6pirts of the Contemplative. 

** This planet,” says Brunetto Latini, 
“Sis cruel, felonious, and of a cold 
nature.”” Dante, Cosrvito, IT. 14, makes 
tt the symbol of Astrology. ‘*The 
Heaven of Saturn,” he says, ‘‘has two 
properties by which it may be compared 
to Astrology, The first is the slowness 
of its movement through the twelve 
signs ; for, according to the writings of 
Astrologers, its revolution requires 
twenty-nine years and more. The 
second is, that it is the highest of all the 
ar And these two properties are 
n ‘Astrology; for in completing its 
gircie, thad 1s, in learning it, a great space 
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of time passes; both on account of its 
demonstrations, which are more than in 
any of the above-mentioned sciences, 
and on account of the experience which 
is necessary to judge rightly in it. And, 
moreover, it is the highest of all ; for, as 
Aristotle says at the beginning of his 
treatise on the Soul, Science is of high 
nobility, from the nobleness of its an 
ject, and from its certainty ; and this 
more than any of the above-mentioned 
is noble and high, from its noble and 
high subject, which is the movement of 
the heavens ; and high and noble from 
its certainty, which is without any defect, 
as one that proceeds from a most perfect 
and regular source. And if any one 
thinks there is any defect in it, the defect 
is not on the side of the Science, but, as 
Ptolemy says, it comes from our negli- 
gence, and to that it should be attri- 
buted.” 

Of the influences of Saturn, Buti, 
quoting Albumasar, says: ‘* The nature 
of Saturn is cold, dry, melancholy, 
sombre, of grave asperity, and may be 
cold and moist, and of ugly colour, and 
is of much eating and of true love... . 
And it signifies ships at sea, and jour- 
neyings long and perilous, and mdice, 
and envy, and tricks, and seductions, 
and boldness in dangers, . . . and sin- 
gularity, and little companionship of 
men, and pride and magnanimity, and 
simulation and boasting, and servitude 
of rulers, and every deed done with force 
and malice, and injuries, and anger, and 
strife, and bonds and imprisonment, 
truth in words, delight, and beauty, and 
intellect ; experiments and diligence in 
cunning, and affluence of thought, and 
profoundness of counsel. ... And it 
signifies 9ld and ponderous men, and 
gravity aitd fear, Jamentation and sad- 
hess, embarrassment of mind, and fraud, 
and affliction, and destruction, and loss, 
and dead men, and remains of the dead ; 
weeping and orphanhood, and ancient 
things, ancestors, uncles, elder brothers, 
servants and muleteers, and men de- 
spised, and robbers, and those who dig 
graves, and those who steal the garments 
of the dead, and tanners, ‘ vituperators, 
sar ven and warriors, and vile men.” 

. Semele, the daughter of Cadmus, 
who besought her lover, Jupiter, to come 
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to her, as he went to Juno, ‘‘in all the 
mp of his divinity.” Ovid, Je, 
IJ., Addison’s Tr. :— 


‘*The mortal dame, too feeble to engage 
The lightning’s flashes and the thunder’s rage, 
Consumed amidst the glories she desired, 
And in the terrible embrace expired.” 


13. To the planet Saturn, which yas 
now in the sign of the Lion, and sent 
down its influence warmed by the heat 
of this constellation. 

27. The peaceful reign of Saturn, in 
the Age of Gold. 

29. ‘‘As in Mars,” comments the 
Ottimo, ‘‘he placed the Cross for a stair- 
way, to denote that through martyrdom 
the spirits had ascended to God; and in 

upiter, the Eagle, as a sign of the 
mpire; so here he places a golden 
stairway, to denote that the ascent of 
these souls, which was by contemplation, 
is more supreme and more lofty than any 
other.” 

35. Shakespeare, JJacbeth, 111. 2 :— 


'*"The crow 
Makes wing to the rooky wood.” 


Henry Vaughan, 7%e Bee -— 
and by shelters on some bough 


Hilarion’s servant, the wise crow.’ 
And Tennyson, Locksley Hall :— 


“As the many-wintered crow that leads the 
clanging rookery home.” 


43. The spirit of Peter Damiano. 

46. Beatrice. 

63. Because your mortal ear could not 
endure the sound of our singing, as your 
mortal eye could not the splendour of 
Beatrice’s smile. 

81. As in Canto XII. 3:— 


‘* Began the holy millstone to revolve.” 
go. Asin Canto XIV. 40 :— 
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Times of Dante, Mrs. Bunbury’s Tr., 
II. 218, describes this region as follows: 
‘‘The monastery is built on the stee 

mountains of Umbria. Catria, the giant 
of the Apennines, hangs over it, and so 
overskadows it that in some months of 
the year the light is frequently shut out. 
A difficult and lonely path through the 
forests leads to the ancient hospitium of 
these courteous hermits, who point out 
the apartments where their predecessors 
lodged Alighieri. We may read his 
name repeatedly on the walls; the 
marble effigy of himebears witness to the 
honourable care with which the memory 
of the great Ifflian is preserved from age 
to age in that silent retirement. € 
Prior Moricone received him there in 
13, and the annals of Avellana relate 
this event with pride. But if they had 
been silent, it would be quite sufficient 
to have seen Catria, and to have read 
Dante’s description of it, to be assured 
that he ascended it. There, from the 
woody summit of the rock, he gazed 
upon his country, and rejoiced in the 
thought that he was not far from her. 
He struggled with his desire to return to 
her ; and when he wes able to return, he 
banished himself anew, not to submit to 
dishonour. Having descended the moune 
tain, he admired the ancient manners 
of the inhabitants of Avellana, but he 
showed little indulgence to his hosts, 
who appeared to him to have lost their 
old virtues. At this time, and during 
his residence near Gubbio, it seems that 
he must have written the five cantos of 
the Paradiso after the twentieth ; because 
when he mentions Florence in the twenty- 
first canto he speaks of |Catyia, and in 
what he says in the twenty-fifth, of wish- 
ing to receive his poetic crown at his 
baptismal font, we can perceive his hope 
tos be restored to his country and his 





-| beautiful fold (ozvs/e) when time should 


“Ite brightness is proportioned to its ardour, 
The ardour to the vision ; and the vision 
Equals what grace it has above its worth.” 


106. Among the Apennines, east of 
Arezzo, rises Mount Catria, sometimes 
called, from its forked or double sum- 
mit, the Mbrca di Fano, On its slope 
stands the monastery of Santa Croce di 
Fonte Avellana. Trova, in his Feltro 
Allegorice, a8 quoted in Balbo’s Life and 


have overcome the difficulties of the 
manner of his return.” 7 
Ampere, Voyage Dantesque, p. 265, 
describes his visit to the monastery ef 
Fonte Avellgna, and closes thus :— 
‘‘They took particular pleasure in 
leading us to an echo, the wonder of 
Avellana, and the most powerful I ever 
heard. It repeats distinctly a whole Hine 
of verse, and evena line anda half J 
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amused myself in making the rocks 
address to the great poet, whom they 
had sen wandering among their sum- 
mits, what he said of Homer,— 


*‘Onorate I altissimo poeta.” 


The line was distinctly articulated by 
the voice of the mountain, which seemed 
to be the far-off and mysterious voice of 
the poet himself. . . . . 

‘‘In order to find the recollection of 
Dante more present than in the cells, 
and even in the chamber of the inscrip- 
tion, I went out at right, and sat upon a 
stone a little above the monastery, The 
moon was not visible, beif.g still hidden 
by the immense peaks ; but I could see 
some of the less elevated summits struck 
by her first glimmerings. The cham's of 
the monks came up to me through the 
darkness, and mingled with the bleating 
of a kid lost in the mountains. I saw 
through the window of the choir a white 
monk prostrate in prayer. I thought 
that perhaps Dante had sat upon that 
atone, that he had contemplated those 
rocks, that moon, and heard those chants 
always the same, like the sky and the 
mountains. ” 

110, This hermitage, according to 
Butler, Lives of the Saints, 11, 212, was 
founded by the blessed Ludolf, about 
twenty years before Pcter Damiano came 
to it. 

112. Thus it began speaking for the 
third time. 

{21. 
& poor family at Ravenna, about 988 ; 
and, being Jeft an orphan in his child- 
hood, went to live with an elder brother, 
who set him to tending swine. Another 
brother, who was a priest at Kavenna, 
took compassion on him, and educated 
him. He in turn became a teacher; 
and, being of an ascetic turn of mindyshe 
called himself Peter the Sinner, wore a 
hair shirt, and was assiduous in fasting 
and prayer. Two Benedictine monks of 
the monastery of Fonte Avellana, pass- 
img through Ravenna, st ped at the 
house where he lodged ; "a resolved 
to join their brotherhood, which he did 
soom afterward. In 1041 he became 
Abbot of the monastery, and in 1057, 
Cardinal Bishop of Ostia. In 1062 he 
returned to, Fonte Avellana; and in 


St. Peter Damiano was born of. 
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1072, being ‘‘fourscore and three years 
old,” died on his way to Rome, in the 
convent of our Lady near Faenza. 

Of his life at Fonte Avellana, Butler, 
Lives of the Saints, (Feb. 23,) II. 217, 
says: ‘*‘ Whatever austerities he pre- 
scribed to others he was the first to 
practise himself, remitting poe of 
then even in his old age.. He lived 
shut up in his cell as in a prison, fasted 
every day, except festivals, and allowed 
himself no other subsistence than coarse 
bread, bran, herbs, and water, and this 
he never drank fresh, but what he had 
kept from the day before. He tortured 
his body with iron girdles and frequent 
disciplines, to render it more obedient to 
the spirit. He passed the three first 
days of every Lent and Advent without 
taking any kind of nourishment whatso- 
ever; and often for forty days together 
lived only on raw herbs and fruits, or on 
pulse steeped in cold water, without 
touching so much as bread, or anything 
which had passed the fire. A mat 
spread on the floor was his bed. He 
used to make wooden spoons and such 
like useful mean things to exercise him- 
self at certain hours in manual labour.’ 

122, It is a question whether Pater 
Damiano and Peter the Sinner are the 
same person, or whether by the latter 
is meant Peter Onesti of Ravenna; for 
both in their humility took that name. 
The solution of the question depends 
upon the reading yu or fz in this line ; 
and of twenty-eight printed editions con- 
sulted by Barlow, fourteen were for fie, 
and fourteen for fu. Of the older com- 
mentators, the Ot4imo thinks two distinct 
persons are meant; Benvenuto and Buti 
decide in favour of one. 

Benveuvto interprets thus: “In Ca. 
tria I was called Peter Damiano, and I 
was Peter the Sinner in the monastery of 
Santa Maria in Porto at Ravenna on the 
shure of the Adriatic. Some persons 
maintain, that this Peter the Sinner was 
another monk of the order, which is 
evidently false, because Damiano gives 
his real name in Catria, and here names 
himself [Sinner] from humility.” 

Buti says: ‘‘1 was first afriar called 
Peter the Sinner, in the Order of Santa 
Maria......And afterwards he west 
{from there to the monastery at the 
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hermitage of Catria, having become a 
monk.” 

125. In 1057, when he was made Car- 
dinal-Bishop of Ostia. 

127. Cephas is St. Peter. Fvohn i. 
2: ‘Thou art Simon the son of Jona ; 
hou shalt be called Cephas, which is, 

by interpretation, a stone.” The Ottimo 
seems to have forgotten this passage of 
Scripture when he wrote: ‘‘Cepfias, 
that is, St. Peter, so called from the 
large head he had (cephas, that is to say, 
head).” 

The mighty Vessel of the Holy Spirit 
is St. Paul. Acts ix. 15: ‘* He is a 
chosen vessel unto me.” 

129. /wke x. 7: ‘And in the same 
house remain, eating and drinking such 
things as they give: for the labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” 

130. The commentary of Benvenuto 
da Imola upon this pas 
ing to be omitted here. The reader may 
imagine the impression it produced upon 
the audience when the Professor first 
read it publiclyin his lectures at Bologna, 
in 1389, eighty-eight years after Dante’s 
death, though this impression may have 
been somewhat softened by its being de- 
livgred in Latin :— 

Here Peter Damiano openly rebukes 
the modern shepherds as being the oppo- 
site of the Apostles before-mentioned, 
saying, — 

‘ Now some one to support them on each side 

The modern shepherds need’ ; 


that is to say, on the ‘right and on the 
left ; 


‘ And some to Icad them, 
So heavy are they’ ; 


that is, so fat and corpulent. I have 
seen many such at the Court of Rome, 
And this is in contrast with the lean- 
ness of Peter and Paul before men- 
tioned. 
‘ And to hold their trains,’ 

because they have long cloaks, sweeping 
the ground with their trains. And this 
too is in contrast with the nakedness of 
the afore-mentioned Apostles. And 
therefore, stung with grief, he adds, 
‘They cover up their palfreys with their cloaks,’ 


fat and sleck, as they themselves are ; 


eis too strik- | God 
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for their mantles‘are se long, ample, and 
capacious, that they cover man and horse, 
Hence, he says, 


‘ So that two beasts go underneath one skin’ ; 


that is the beast who carries, and he who 
is carfied, and is more beastly than the 
beast himself. And, truly, had the author 
lived at the present day he might have 
changed this phrase and said, 


‘ So that three beasts go underneath one skin’; 


namely, cardinal, concubiwe, and horse; 
as I have heard of ®ne, whom I knew 
well, who useg to carry his concubine ta 
hunt on the crupper of his horse or mule, 
And truly he was like a horse or mule, 
in which there is mo understanding ; 
thafis, without reason. On account of 
these things, Peter in anger cries out to 


? 


‘O Patience, that dost tolerate so much !’” 


142. A cry so loud that he could 
not distinguish the words these spirits 
uttered. 





CANTO XXII. 


1. The Heaven of Saturn continued ; 
and the ascent to the Heaven of the 
Fixed Stars. 

31. It is the spirit of St. Benedict that 
speaks. 

37. Not far from Aquinum in the 
Terra di Lavoro, the birthplace of Juve- 
nal and of Thomas Aquinas, rises Monte 
Cassino, celebrated for its Benedictine 
monastery. The following description 
of the spot is from a letterein the London 
Daily News, February 26, 1866, in which 
the writer pleads earnestly that this mo- 
nastery may escape the doom of all the 
R@ligious Orders in Italy, lately pro- 
nounced by the Italian Parliament. 

‘©The monastery of Monte Cassino 
stands exactly half-way between Rome 
and Naples. From the top of the Monte 
Cairo, which rises immediately above i 
can be seen @ the north the summit of 
Monte Cavo, so conspicuous from Rome} 
and to the south, the hill of the Neapo- 
litan Camaldoli. From the terram of 
the monastery the eye ranges over 
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a and most beautiful valley of Italy, 
t 
* Rura quz Liris quiet@ 
Mordet aqu4 taciturnus amnis.’ 

The river can be traced through the lands 
of Aquinum and Pontecorvo, till it is lost 
in the haze which covers the plein of 
Sinuessa and Minturn; a small strip 
of sea is visible just beyond the mole of 
Gaeta. 

‘*In this interesting but little known 
and uncivilized country, the monastery 
has been the only centre of religion and 
intelligence fgr nearly 1350 years. It 
was founded by St. Benedict in 529, and 
is the parent of all the greatest Bene- 
dictine monasteries in the world. In 
p89 the monks, driven out by the Lom- 

rds, took refuge,in Rome, and re- 
mained there for 130 years. In 884.the 
monastery was burned by the Saracens, 
but it was soon after restored. With 
these exceptions it has existed without a 
break from its foundation till the present 


‘* There is scarcely a Pope or Emperor 
of importance who has not been per- 
sonally connected with its history. From 
its mountain crag it has seen Goths, Lom- 
dards, Saracens, Normans, Frenchmen, 
Spaniards, Germans, scour and devastate 
the land which, through all modem his- 
tory, has attracted every invader. 

“It is hard that, after it has escaped 
the storms of war and rapine, it should 
be destroyed by peaceful and enlightened 
legislation. 

**I do not, however, wish to plead its 
cause on sentimental grounds. The mo- 
nastery contains a library which, in spite 
of the pilfering of the Popes, and the wan- 
ton burnings of Championnet, is still one 
of the richest in Italy ; while its archives 
are, I believe, unequalled in the world. 
Letters of the Lombard kings who 
reigned at Pavia, of Hildebrand and the 
eee Matilda, of Gregory and Char- 
emagne, are here no rarities. Since 
the Yays of Paulus Diacunus in the eighth 
century, it has contained a succession 
of monks devoted to literature. His 
maantle has descended in these later days 
to Abate Tosti, one of the most accom- 
ae of contemporary Jtalian writers. 

a the Easter of Jast year, I found twenty 
‘oonks in the monastery: they worked 
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harder than any body of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge fellows I am acquainted with; 
they educated two hundred boys, and 
fifty novices; they kept up all the ser- 
vices of their cathedral ; the care of the 
archives included a laborious correspon- 
dence with literary men of all nations ; 
they entertained hospitably any visitors 
who came to them; besides this, they 
hadcjust completed a fac-simile of their 
splendid manuscript of Dante, in a large 
folio volume, which was edited and 
rinted by their own unassisted labour, 
rhis was intended as an offering to the 
kingdom of Italy in its new capital, and 
rumour says that they have incurred the 
displeasure of the Pope by their liberal 
opinions. On every ground of respect 
for prescription and civilization, it would 
be a gross injustice to destroy this mo- 
nastery. 

“© “Tf we are saved,’ one of the monks 
said to me, ‘it will be by the public 
opinion of Europe.’ It is the mast ens 
lightened part of that spinion which Iam 
anxious to rouse in their behalf.” 

In the palmy days of the monastery 
the Abbot of Monte Cassino was the 
First Baron of the realm, and is said to 
have held all the rights and privileges 
of other barons, and even criminal juks- 
diction in the lanq. This the inhabitants 
of the town of Cassino found so intoler- 
able, that they tried to buy the right 
with all the jewels of the women and all 
the silver of their households. When 
the law for the Suppression of the con- 
vents passed, they are said to have cele- 
brated the event with great enthusiasm ; 
but the monks, ax well they might, sang 
an Oremus in thair chapel, instead of a 
Te Deum. ‘ 

For a descrij on of the library of 
Monte Cassino i Boccaccio’s time, see 
Note 75 of this ato. 

40. St. Bened ct was born at Norcia, 
in the Duchy o! Spoleto, in 480, and 
died at Monte ( assino in 543. In his 
early youth he as sent to school in 
Rome; but bein, shocked at the wild 
life of Roman se \ool-boys, he fled from 
the city at the age, of fourteen, and hid 
himsel amone the :mountains of Subiaco, 
some forty miles awiay, A monk from 8 
neighbouring convemnt gave him @ mo- 
hastic dress, and pointed out to him a 
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cave, in which he lived for three years, 
the monk supplying him with food, 
which he let down to him from above by 
a cord. 

In this retreat he was finally discovered 
by some shepherds, and the fame of his 
sanctity was spread through the land. 
The monks of Vicovara chose him for 
their Abbot, and then tried to poison 
him in his wine. Ile left them and 
returned to Subiaco; and there built 
twelve monasteries, placing twelve monks 
with a superior in each. 

Of the scenery of Subiaco, Lowell, 
Fireside Travels, p. 271, gives the fol- 
lowing sketch: ‘* Nothing can be more 
lovely than the scenery about Subiaco. 
The town itself is built on a kind of cone 
rising from the midst of a valley abound- 
ing in olives and vines, with a superb 
mountain horizon around it, and the 
green Anio cascading at its feet. As 
you walk to the high-perched convent of 
San Benedetto, you look across the river 
on your right just after leaving the town, 
to a cliff over which the ivy pours in tor- 
rents, and in which dwellings have been 
hollowed out. In the black doorway of 
every one sits a woman in scarlet bodice 
and white head-gear, with a distaff, 
spigging, while overhead countless night- 
ingales sing at once from the fringe of 
shrubbery. The glorious great white 
clouds look over the mountain-tops into 
our enchanted valley, and sometimes a 
lock of their vapoury wool would be torn 
off, to lie for a while in some inaccessible 
ravine like a snow-drift ; but it seemed 
as if no shadow could fly over our privacy 
of sunshine to-day. The approach to 
the monastery is delicious. You pass 
out of the hot sun into the green shadows 
of ancient ilexes, leaning and twisting 
every way that is graceful, their branches 
velvety with brilliant moss, in which 
grow feathery ferns, fringing them with 
a halo of verdure. Then comes the con- 
vent, with its pleasant old monks, who 
show their sacred vessels (one by Cellini) 
and their relics, among ‘which is a finger- 
bone of one of the Innocents. Lower 
down is a convent of Santa Scolastica, 
where the first book was printed in 
Italy.” 

. In the gardens of the convent of San 
Benedetto still bloom, in thir season, 
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the roses, which the legend says have 
been propagated from the briers in which 
the saint rolled himself as a penance, 
But he had outward foes, as well as in- 
ward, to contend with, and they finally 
drove him from Subiaco to Monte Cas- 
SINO. @ 

Montalembert, Monks of the West, 
Authorised Tr., II., 16, says :— 

‘* However, Benedict had the ordinary 
fate of great men and saints. The great 
number of conversions worked by the 
example and fame of his austerity, awak- 
ened a homicidal envy agajnst him. A 
wicked priest of the®neighbourhood at- 
tempted first to decry and then to poison 
him. Being “insuccessful in both, he 
endeavoured, at Icast, to injure him in 
the object of his mostetender solicitude— 
in tl souls of his young disciples. For 
that purpose he sent, even into the gar 
den of the monastery where Benedict 
dwelt and where the monks laboured, 
seven wretched women, whose gestures, 
sports, and shameful nudity were de- 
signed to tempt the young monks to 
certain fall. Who does not recognise in 
this incident the mixture of barbarian 
rudeness and frightful corruption which 
characterise ages of decay and transition? 
When Benedict, from the threshold of 
his cell, perceived these shameless crea- 
tures, he despaired of his work; he 
acknowledged that the interest of his 
beloved children constrained him to dis- 
arm so cruel an enmity by retreat. He 
appointed superiors to the twelve mo- 
nasteries which he had founded, and, 
taking with him a small number of dis- 
ciples, he left for ever the wild gorges of 
Subiaco, where he had lived for thirty- 
five years. ‘ s 

‘‘ Without withdrawing from the 
mountainous region which extends along 
the western side of the Apennines, 
Benedict directed his steps towards the 
south, along the Abruzzi, and penetrated 
into that Land of Labour, the name pt 
which seems naturally suited to a soil 
destined to be the cradle of the most 
laborious men whom the world has 
known. Te @nded his journey in a 
scene very different from that of Subiaco, 
but of incomparable grandeur and ma- 
jesty. There, upon the boundaries of 
Samnium and Campania, in the centre 
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of a large basin, half surrounded by 
abrupt and picturesque heights, rises a 
scarped and isolated hill, the vast and 
rounded summit of which overlooks the 
course of the Liris near its fountain- 
head, and the undulating plain which 
extends south towards the shores of -the 
Mediterranean, and the narrow valleys 
which, towards the north, the east, and 
the west, lose themselves in the lines of 
the mountainous horizon. This is Monte 
Cassino. At the foot of this rock, Bene- 
dict found an amphitheatre of the time 
of the Czesays,- amidst the ruins of the 
town of Casinur, which the most 
learned and pious of Romans, Varro, 
that pagan Benedictine, whose memory 
and freed the sons of Benedict 
took pleasure in honouring, had rendered 
iWlustrious. Froin the summit the #ros- 
pect extended on one side towards Arpi- 
num, where the prince of Roman orators 
was born, and on the other towards 
Aquinum, already celebrated as the 
birthplace of Juvenal, before it was 
known as the country of the Doctor 
elicus, which latter distinction should 
¢ the name of this little town known 
among all Chnistians. 
. “It was amidst these noble recollec- 
tions, this solemn nature, and upon that 
predestinated height, that the patriarch 
of the monks of the West founded the 
capital of the monastic order. He 
found paganism still surviving there. 
Two hundred years after Constantine, 
in the heart of Christendom, and so near 
Rome, there still existed a very ancient 
temple of Apollo and a sacred wood, 
where a multitude of peasants sacrificed 
to the gods and demons. Denedict 
preached the faith of Christ to these for- 
gotten people; he persuaded them to 
cut down the wood, to overthrow the 
temple and the idol.” 

On the ruins of this temple he built 
two chapels, and higher up the moun- 
tajn, in 529, laid the foundation of his 

us monastery. Fourteen years 
afterwards he died in the church of 
this monastery, standing with his arms 
stretched out in prayer. 

“Sf. Bennet,” says Butler, Lives of 
the Satuts, Wl, 235, ‘calls his Order 
a scbhcol in which men learn how to 
serve God; and his life was to his dis- 


ciples a perfect medel for their imitation, 
and a transcript of his rule: Being 
chosen by God, like another Moses, to 
conduct faithful souls into the true pro- 
mised land, the kingdom of' heaven, ‘he 
was enriched with eminent supernatural 
gifts, even those of miracles and pro- 
phecy. He seemed like another Eliseus, 
endued by God with an extraordinary 
power, commanding all nature, and, like 
the ancient prophets, foreseeing future 
events. He often raised the sinking 
courage of his monks, and baffled the 
various artifices of the Devil with the 
sign of the cross, rendered the heaviest 
stone light in building his monastery by 
a short prayer, and, in presence of a 
multitude of people, raised to life a 
novice whd had been crushed by the fall 
of a wall at Mount Cassino.” 

A story of St. Benedict and his sister 
Scholastica is thus told by Mrs. Jathe- 
son, Legends of Monastic Orders, p. ¥2: 
“Towards the close of his long life 
Benedict was consoled for many trot- 
bles by the arrival of his sister Scholas- 
tica, who had already devoted herself to 
a religious life, and now took up her 
residence in a retired cell about a league 
and a half from his convent. Very little 
is known of Scholastica, except thafishe 
emulated her brother's piety‘and self 
denial; and although it is not said that 
she took any vows, she is generally con- 
sidered as the first Benedictine nun, 
When she followed her brother to Monte 
Cassino, she drew around her there a 
smal! community of pious women ; but 
nothing more is recorded of her, except 
that he used to visit her once a year. 
On one occasion, when they had been 
conversing together on spiritual matters 
till rather Jate in the evening, Beneof 
rose to depart; his sister entreatedice 
to remain a little longer, but he ref 
Scholastica then, bending her head sia, 
her clasped hands, prayed that Hand 
would interfere and render it impo his 
for her brother to leave her. Il in 
diately there came on such a fwild 
tempest of rain, thunder, and Jightom 
that Benedict was obliged to dela}id 
departure for some hours. <A‘ som 
the storm had subsided, hewook leave ‘th 
his sister, and returned to the ght 
tery: it was a last meeting; St. pi 
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dastice died two days afterwards, and St. 
Benedict, as he was praying in his cell, 
beheld the soul of his sister ascending to 
heaven in the, form of a dove. This 
incident is often found in the pictures 
painted for the Benedictine nuns.” 

For the history of the monastery of 
Monte Cassino see the Chron. Monast. 
Lasiniensis, in Muratori, Script, Ber. 
dtal,, IV., and Dantier, A/ouastdres 
Bénedictins a Italie. 

49. St. Macarius, who established 
the monastic rule of the East, as St. 
Benedict did that of the West, was a 
confectioner of Alexandria, who, carried 
away by religious enthusiasm, became 
an anchorite in the Thebaid of Upper 
Egypt, about 335. In 373 he came to 

wer Egypt, and lived in the Desert of 
the Cells, so called from the great mul- 
titude of its hermit-cells. He had also 
hermitages jn the deserts of Sceté and 
Nitria ; and in these several places he 
passed upwards of sixty years in holy 
contemplation, saying to his soul, ‘* Hav- 
ing taken up thine abode in heaven, 
where thou hast God and his holy angels 
to converse with, see that thou descend 
not thence ; regard not earthly things.” 

g@ mong other anecdotes of St. Ma- 
carius, Butler, Lives of the Saints, I. 50, 
relates the following: ‘‘ Our saint hap- 
pened one day inadvertently to kill a 
gnat that was biting him in his cell; 
reflecting that he had lost the oppor- 
tunity of suffering that mortification, he 
hastened from his cell for the nvarshes of 
Sceté, which abound with great flies, 
whose stings pierce even wild boars. 
There he continued six months exposed 
those ravaging insects; and to sucha 
was his whole body disfigured by 
with sores and swellings, that when 

ed he was only ia be known by 
n 
















omualdus, founder of the Order 

doli, or pases fp Benedic- 
was born of the noble family of 
sti, in Ravenna, about 956. 
t up in luxury and ease, he still 
impses of better things, and, while 
ng the wild boar in the pine woods 
Ravenna, would sometimes stop to 
wause, and, uttering @ prayer, exclaim : 
**How happy were the ancient hermits 
swha-had such habitations,” 
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At the age of twenty he saw his father 
kill his adversary in a due]; and, smit- 
ten with remorse, imagined that he must 
expiate the crime by doing penance in 
his own person. He accordingly retired 
to a Benedictine convent in the neigh: 
bourlfsod of Ravenna, and became ‘a 
monk. At the end of seven years 
scandalised with the irregular lives o 
the brotherhood, and their disregard of 
the rules of the Order, he undertook the 
difficult task of bringing them back to 
the austere life of their founder. After 
a conflict of many years, @uring which 
he encountered and overcame the usual 
perils that beget the path of a reformer, 
he succeeded in winning over some hun- 
dreds of his brethren, and established 
his gew Order of Reformed Benedic- 
tines. 

St. Romualdus built many monas- 
teries ; but chief among them is that of 
Camaldoli, thirty miles east of Florence, 
which was founded in 1009. It takes 
its name from the former owner of the 
land, a certain Maldoli, who gave it to 
St. Romualdus. Campo Maldoli, say the 
authorities, became Camaldoli. t is 
more hkely to be the Tuscan Ca’ Mal- 
doli, for Casa Maldoli. 

‘In this place,” says Butler, Lives A 
the Saints, II. 86, ‘St. Romuald built 
a monastery, and, by the several obser 
vances he added to St. Benedict’s rule, 
gave birth to that new Order called Ca- 
maldoli, in which he united the cenobitic 
and eremitical life. After seeing in a 
vision his monks mounting up a ladder 
to heaven all in white, he changed their 
hahit from black to white. The her- 
mitage is two short miles distant from 
the manastery. It is a rhoutltain quite 

of fir 


trees. In it are seven clear springs of 
water. The very sight of this solitude 
in the midst of the forest helps to fill the 
mind Rok compune ven, _ a love of 
heavenly contemplation. n entering 
it, we meet with a chapel of St. heya 


overshadowed py a dark wood 


for travellers to pray in before they ad- 
vance any farther. Next are the c 
and lodgings’ for the porters. Somé 
what farther is the church, which , 
large, well built, and richly ado 
Over the door is a clock, which Strikes 
aq Joud that jt mry be heard all over 
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the desert. On the left side of the 
church is the cell in which St. Romuald 
lived, when he first established these 
hermits. Their cells, built of stone, 
have each a little garden walled round. 
A constant fire is allowed to be kept in 
every cell on account of the coldness of 
the air throughout the year; each cell 
has also a chapel in which they may say 
mass.” 

See also Purg. V. Note 96. The 
legend of St. Romualdus says that he 
lived to the, age of one hundred and 
twenty. It says,ealso, that in 1466, 
nearly four hundred years after his 
death, his body was found still un- 
corrupted ; but that four years later, 
when it was stolen from its tomb, it 
crumbled into dust. a 

65. In that sphere alone; that is, in 
the Empyrean, which is eternal and im- 
mutable. 

Lucretius, Mature of Things, II. 530, 
Good’s Tr. :— 


** But things immortal ne'er can be transposed, 
Ne'er ate addition, nor encounter Joss ; 
For what once changes, by the change alone 
Subverts immediate its anterior life.’ 


70, Genesis xxvii. 12: ‘* And he 
dreamed, and, behold, a ladder set up 
on the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven: and, behold, the angels of 
God ascending and descending on it.” 

74. So neglected, that it is mere 
waste of paper to transcribe it. In 
commenting upon this line, Benvenuto 
gives an interesting description of Boc- 
caccio’s visit to the library of Monte 
Cassino, which he had from his own 
ee *“*To the clearer understanding 

this ¢,” he says, ‘‘ I will repeat 
what my venerable preceptor, Boccaccio 
of Certaldo, pleasantly narrated to me. 
He said, that when he was in Apvylia, 
being attracted by the fame of the place, 
he went to the noble monastery of Monte 
Cassino, of which we ate speaking. And 
peek AE to see the library, which he 
had heard was very noble, he humbly— 
gentle creature that he was !—besought 
a monk to do him the favour to open it. 
Pointing to a lofty staircase, he answered 
stiffly, ‘Go up; it is n.” Joyfully 
ascending, he found the place of so great 
a treasure without door or fastening ; and 


having entered, he saw the grass wing 
upon the windows, and all the Beaks an 
shelves covered with dust. And, won- 
dering, he began to open and turn over, 
now this book and now that, and found 
there many and various volumes of ancient 
and rare works. From some of them 
whole sheets had been torn out, in others 
the:margins of the leaves were clipped, 
and thus they were greatly defaced. At 
length, full of pity that the labours and 
studies of so many illustrious minds should 
have fallen into the hands of such profli- 
gate men, grieving and weeping he with- 
drew. And coming into the cloister, he 
asked a monk whom he met, why those 
most precious books were so vilely muti- 
lated. He replied, that some of the 
monks, wishing to gain a few ducats, cut 
out a handful of leaves, and made psalters 
which they sold to boys; and likewise of 
the margins they made breviaries which 
they sold to women. Now, therefore, O 
scholar, rack thy brains in the making of 
books !” 


77. To dens of thieves. ‘‘ And the 
monks’ hoods and habits are full,” says 
Buti, ‘‘of wicked and _ sinful souls, of 
evil thoughts and ill-will, And as from 
bad flour bad bread is made, so fromyjll- 
will, which is in the monks, come evil 
deeds.”’ 

79. The usurer is not so offensive to 
God as the monk who squanders the 
revenues of the Church in his own plea- 
sures and vices. 

94. Psalm cxiv. 5: ‘‘ What ailed thee, 
O thou sea, that thou fleddest? thou 
Jordan, that thou wast driven back ?” 

The power that wrought these miracles 
can also bring help to the corruptions of 
the Church, great as the impossibility 
may s¢en. 

407. Faradise. ‘‘ Truly,” says Buti, 
‘the glory of Paradise may be called a 
triumph, for the blessed triumph in their 
victory oveg the world, the flesh, and 
the Devil.” 

111. The sign that follows Taurus is 
the sign of the Gemini, under which 
Dante was born. 

112, Of the influences of Gemini, 
Buti, quoting Albumasar, esays: ‘The 
sign of the Gemini signifies great devo- 
tion and genius, such as became our 
author speaking of such lofty theme, I¢ 
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signifies, also, sterility, and moderation 
in manners and in hie Si beauty, and 
Jeportment, and cleanliness, when this 
sign is in the ascendant, or the lord of 
the descendant is present, or the Moon; 
and largeness of mind, and goodness, and 
liberality in spending.” 

115. Dante was born May 14th, 1265, 
when the Sun rose and set in Geminé; or 
as Barlow, Study of Div. Com., p. 505, 
says, ‘* the day on which in that year the 
Sun entered the constellation Gemini.” 
He continues: ‘‘ Giovanni Villani (Lib. 
VI. Ch. 92) gives an account of a re- 
markable comet which preceded the birth 
of Dante by nine months, and lasted 
three, from July to October. . . . . This 
marvellous meteor, much more worthy 
of notice than Donna Bella’s dream re- 
lated by Boccaccio, has not hitherto 
found its way into the biography of the 

t. 

119. The Heaven of the Fixed Stars. 
Of the symbolism of this heaven, Dante, 
Convito, II. 15, says: ‘‘The Starry 
Heaven may be compared to Physics on 
account of three properties, and to Meta- 
physics on account of three others; for 
as us two visible things, such as 

many stars, and the Galaxy; that is, 
the white circle which the vulgar call 
the Road of St. James; and it shows 
us one of its poles, and the other it con- 
ceals from us; and it shows us only one 
motion from east to west, and another 
which it has from west to east it keeps 
almost hidden from us. Therefore we 
must note in order, first its comparison 
with Physics, and then with Metaphysics. 
The Starry Heaven, I say, shows us 
many stars; for, according as the wise 
men of Evypt have computed, down to 
the last star that ak es in their meri- 
dian, there are one thousand and twenty- 
two clusters of the stars I speak of. And 
in this it bears a great resemblance to 
Physics, if these three members, namely, 
two and twenty and a thousand, are 
carefully considered ; for by the two is 
understood the local movement, which of 
necessity is from one point to another ; 
and by the twenty is signified the move- 
ment of thodification ; for, inasmuch as 
from the ten upwards we proceed only 

mare ee this ten with the other 
sie and with itself, and the most 
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beautiful modification which it receives 
is that with itself, and the first which 
it receives is twenty, consequently the 
movement aforesaid is signified by this 
number, And by the thousand is signi- 
fied the movement of increase; for in 
name this thousand is the greatest num- 
ber, and cannot increase except by multi- 
plying itself. And Physics show these 
three movements only, as is proved in 
the fifth chapter of its first book. And 
on account of the Galaxy this heaven has 
great resemblance to Metaphysics. For 
it must be known that of fhis Galaxy the 
philosophers have held diverse opinions. 
For the Pyth@goreans said that the Sun 
once wandered out of his path; and, 
passing through other parts not adapted 
to @is heat, he burned the place through 
which he passed, and the appearance of 
the burning remained there. I think 
they were influenced by the fable of 
Phaeton which Ovid narrates at the be- 
ginning of the second book of his Meta- 
morphoses. Others, as Anaxagoras and 
Democritus, said that it was the light of 
the Sun reflected in that part. And 
these opinions they proved by demon- 
strative reasons. What Aristotle said 
upon this subject cannot be exactly 
known, because his opinion is not the 
same in one translation as in the other. 
And I think this was an error of the 
translators ; for in the new he seems to 
say that it is a collection of vapours be- 
neath the stars in that part, which always 
attract them ; and this does not seem to 
be very reasonable. In the old he sa 

that the Galaxy is nothing but a multi- 
tude of fixed stars in that part, so small 
that we cannot distinguish them here 
below, but from therfi pfoceeds that 
brightness which we call the Galaxy. 
And it may be that the heaven in that 
part is more dense, and therefore retains 
and reflects that light ; and this seems t¢ 
be the opinion of Aristotle, Avicenna, 
and Ptolemy. Hence, inasmuch as the 
Galaxy is an effect of those stars which 
we cannot see, but comprehend by their 
effects, and Metaphysics treats of first 
substances, which likewise we cannot 
comprehend except by their effects, it-is 
manifest that the starry heaven has great 
resemblance to Metaphysics. Still fur. 
ther, by the pole which we see it signi- 
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fies things obvious to sense, of which, 
taking them as n whole, Physics treats 5 
and’ by the pole which we do not see it 
ne the thimgs which are immaterial, 
which are not obvious to sense, of which 
Metaphysics treats; and therefore the 
aforesaid heaven bears a great resem- 
blance to both these sciences. Still 
farther, by its two movements it signifies 
these two sciences; for, by the move- 
ment in which it revolves daily and 
makes a new circuit from point to point, 
it signifies the corruptible things in na- 
ture, which dairy coreplete their course, 
amd their matter is changed from form 
to form ; and of this Physics treats; and 
by the almost insennble movement which 
it makes from west to east of one degree 
in a hundred years, it sigmfes the thumzs 
incorruptible, which had from God the 
beginning of existence, and shall never 
have an end ; and of these Metaphysics 
treats.” 

135. Cicero, Vision of Scipio, Ed- 
monds’s Tr., p. 294 >-— 

** Now the place my father spoke of 
was a radiant circle of dazzling bright- 
ness amid the flaming bodies, which you, 
as you have learned from the Greeks, 
term the Milky Way; from which posi- 
tion all other objects seemed to me, as I 
surveyed them, marvellous and glorious. 
There were star, which we never saw 
from this place, and their magnitudes 
were such as we never imagined; the 
smallest of which was that which, placed 
upon the extrennty of the heavens, but 
nearest to the earth, shone with borrowed 

But the globular bodies of the 
mars greatly exceeded the magnitude of 
the earth, which now to me appeared so 
small, that I was grieved to see our em- 
pire contracted, 25 it were, into a very 
point... .. 

“Which as I was gazing at in amaze- 
ment, I said, as I recovered myself, from 
whence proceed these sounds so strong, 
and yet so sweet, that fill my ears? ‘The 
per yeat replies he, ‘which you hear, 
and which, though composed in unequal 
time, is nevertheless divided into regular 
harmony, ts effected by the impulse and 
seg of the spheres : emselves, which, 

a happy temper of sharp and grave 
notes, bral produces various har- 
shonic _ Now it is impossible that 
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such prodigious movements should pass 
in silence ; and nature teaches that the 
sounds which the spheres at one ex- 
tremity utter must be sharp, and those 
on the other extremity must be grave ;' 
on which account that highest revolution 
of the star-studded heaven, whose motion 
is more rapid, is carried on with a s 

and Yuick sound; whereas this of the 
moon, which is situated the lowest, and 
at the other extremity, moves with the 
gravest sound. For the earth, the ninth 
sphere, remaining motionless, abides 
invariably in the innermost position, 
occupying the central spot in the umt- 
verse. 

‘** Now these eight directions, two 
of which have the same powers, effect 
seven sounds, differing in their modu- 
lations, which number 1s the connecting 
eal of almost all things. Sume 
carned men, by imitating this harmony 
with strings and vocal melodies, have 
opened a way for their return to this) 
place; as all others have done, who, 
endued with pre-eminent qualities, have 
cultivated in their mortal life the pur- 
suits of heaven. 

***The ears of mankind, filled with 
these sounds, have become deaf, for at 
all your senses it is the most blunted. 
Thus the people who live near the 
place where the Nile rushes down from 
very high mountains to the parts which 
are called Catadupa, are destitute of the 
sense of heanng, by reason of the 
greatness of the noise. Now this sound, 
which is effected by the rapid rotation of 
the whole system of nature, is so power- 
ful, that human hearing cannot compres 
hend it, just as you cannot look directly 
upon .the sun, because your sight and 
sense are overcome by his beams,’ ” 

Also Milton, Far. Lost, 11. 1051 :— 


“ And fast by, hanging in a golden chais, 
‘This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of amallest magmtude clone by the mooa,* 


? 


139. The Moon, called in heaven 
Diana, on earth Luna, and in the in¢ 
fernal regions Proscrping; a in the 
curious Latin distich :—~ : 


% 


“Ins, Seren a, sop, Tlgra age 
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t41. See Canto II. 59 -—~ 


‘And I: ‘What seems to us up here diverse, 
Ip alsed, I think, by bodies rare and 
ense’”  ° | 


142. The Sun, 

144. Mercury, son of Maia, and 
Venus, daughter of Dione. 

145. The temperate planet Jupiter, 
between Mars and Saturn. In Canto 
XVII. 68, Dante calls it ‘‘the tem- 
perate star;” and in the Convito, II. 
14, quoting the opinion of Ptolemy: 
‘‘ Jupiter is a star of a temperate com- 
plexion, midway between the coldness 
of Saturn and the heat of Mars.” 


’ 


149. Bryant, Song of the Stars = 


* Look, look, through our glittering ranks afar, 
Tn the infinite azure, star after star, 
How they brighten and bloom as they swiftly 
ass ! 
How ihe verdure runs o'er each rolling mass! 
And the path of the gentle winds is seen, 
Where the small waves dance, and the young 
woods lean. 


** And see, where the brighter day-beams pour, 
How the rainbows hang in the sunny shower ; 
And the mom and eve, with their pomp of 


hues, 
gift o'er the bright planets and shed their 


dews; 
And ’t@ixt them both, o’er the teeming ground 
With her shadowy cone the night goes round!’ 


1§1. The threshing-floor, or little 
area of our earth. The word ajuola 
would also bear the rendering of gar- 
den-plot ; but to Dante this world was 
rather a threshing-floor than a flower- 
bed. The word occurs again in Canto 


XXVII. 86, and in its Latin form in} 





| 
} 
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oon 


from this fourth you deduct the space 
occupied by the seas and Jakes, and the 
yast sandy regions which extreme heat 
and want of water render uninhabitable, 
there remains but a very small propor- 
tion eof the terrestrial sphere for. the 
habitation of men, Enclosed then and 
locked up as you are, in an unperceiv- 
able point of a point, do you think of 
nothing but of blazing far and wide your 
name and reputation? What can, there 
be great or pompous in a glory circum- 
scribed in so narrow a cirguit ?”’ 


CANTO XXIII. 


1. The Heaven of the Fixed Stars 
cogtinued. The Trlumph of Christ. - 
: Milton, Par. Lost, IIT. 38: 


** As the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note.” 


12, Towards the meridian, where the 
sun seems to move slower than when 
nearer the horizon. 

20. Didron, Christ. fconog., Mil- 
lington’s Ty., I, 308: ‘‘ The triumph of 
Christ is, of all subjects, that which has 
excited the most enthusiasm amongst 
artists; it is seen in numerous monu- 


{ ments, and is represented both in paint- 


ing and sculpture, but always with such 
remarkable modifications as impart to 
it the character of a new work. The 
eastern portion of the crypt of the 
cathedral of Auxerre contains, in the 
vaulting of that part which corresponds 
with the sanctuary, a fresco painting, 


the Afonarchia, IN. : Ut seiticet 1n areola | executed about the end of the twelfth 


mortalinm libere cum pace vivatur, 
haps Dante uses it to signify in general 
any sinall enclosure. 

Joethius, Cons. FPAi., 11. Piosa 7, 

idpath’s Tr.: ‘‘You have learned 
from astronomy that this globe of 
earth is but as a point in respect to 
the vast extent of the heavens; that is, 
the immensity of the celestial sphere 
is such that ours, when compared with 
it, is as nothing, and vanishes. You 
know likgwise, from the proofs that 
Ptolemy adduces, there is only one 
fourth part of this earth, which is of 
itsif so small a portion of the universe, 


inhabiged.by.creatures knawn to us. If 


Per- | century, and representipg, jn the most 


simple form imaginable, the triumph 
of Christ. The background of the pic- 
ture is intersected by a cross, which, 
# the transverse branches were a little 
longer, would be a perfect Greek croas. 
This cross is adorned with imitations, of 
precious stones, round, oval, and loz- 
enge-shaped, disposed in quincunxes. 
In the centre is a figure of Christ,.on 
a white harse with a saddle; he halds 
the bridle in his left hand, and in the 
right, the hand of power and autharity, 
a black stuff, the rod of iron by which 
he governs the nations, He advances 
thus, having his head gdgrmed. with.on 
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arure or bluish nimbus, intersected by 
a cross gules ; his face is turned towards 
the spectator. In the four compart- 
ments formed by the square in which 
the cross is enclosed are four angels 
who form the escort of Jesus; they are 
all on horseback, like their master, and 
with wings outspread; the right hand 
of each, which is free, is open and 
raised, in token of adoring admiration. 
‘And I saw heaven opened, and be- 
hold a white horse; and he that sat 
upon him was called Faithful and True, 
and in righteousnes$ he doth judge and 
make war. His eyes were as a flame 
of fire, and on his head were many 
crowns; and he had a name written 
that no man knew but he himself. 
And he was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood; and his name is 

ed the Word of God. And the 
armies which were in heaven followed 
him upon white horses, clothed in fine 
linen white and clean.” Such is the 
language of the Apocalypse, and this 
the fresco at Auxerre interprets, al- 
though with some slight alterations, 
which it will be well to observe.” 

See also Pure. XXIX. Note 154. 

21. By the beneficent influences of the 





stors. 

26. The Moon. Trivia is one of the 
surnames of Diana, given her because 
she presided over all the places where 
three roads met. 

Purg. XXXII. 106 :— 


** We here are Nymphs, and in the Heaven are 
stars.” 


Iliad, VITT. §50, Anon. Tr.: ‘* As 
when in heaven the beauteous stars ap- 
pear round the bright moon, when the 
air is breathless, and all the hills and 
lofty summits and forests are visible, 
and in the sky the boundless ether opens, 
and all the stars are seen, and the shep- 
herd is delighted in his soul.” 

29. Christ. 

A The old belief that the stars were 
by the light of the sun. Milton, far. 
Lost, VIL. 364 :— ~ 
“ Hither as to their fountain other 
Repairing, in ther golden urns draw light.” 


Aud Calderon, £/ Principe Constante, 
sonnet in Jv_ I. :-— 
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“* Those glimmerings of light, those scintillations, 
That by su influences draw 
Their nutriment in splendours from the sun.” 


46. Beatrice speaks. 
56. The Muse of harmony. 
Skelton, Elegy on the Earl of North 
umberland, 155 :— 
“If the hole quere of the musis nyne 
n me all onely wer sett and comprisyde, 


Enbreathed with the blast of influence dyvyne, 
And perfightly as could be thought or de- 


vysyde; : 
To me also allthouche it were promysyde 
Of laureat Phebus holy the eloquence, 
All were to littill for his magnyficence.” 


70. Beatrice ks again. 

73. The Virgin Mary, Rosa Mundi, 
Rosa Mystica. 

74. The Apostles, by following whom 
the good way was found. 

Shirley, Death's Final Conguest :— 


‘‘ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom 1n the dust.” 


78. The struggle between his eyes and 
the light. 

85. Christ, who had re-ascended, so 
that Dante’s eyes, too feeble to bear 
the light of his presence, could now. 
behold the splendour of this ‘‘ meadow 
of flowers.” 

88. The Rose, or the Virgin Mary, 
to whom Beatrice alludes in line 73. 
Afterwards he hears the hosts of heaven 
repeat her name, as described in line 
110 :— 

‘* And all the other lights 
Were making to resound the name of Mary.” 


go. This greater fire is also the Vir- 
gin, greatest of the remaining splendours. 
92. Stella Maris, Stella Matutina, are 
likewise titles of the Virgin, who sur- 
s in brightness all other souls in 
ven, as she did here on earth. 
94. The Angel Gabriel. 
101. The mystic virtues of the sat 
hire are thus enumerated by Marbodus 
in his Lepidarium, King’s Antsyue Goms, 
P- 39§ -— 
* By nature with supenor honours graced, 
As gem of gems above all others placed ; 
Health to e and treachery to disarm, 
And cuss the weares from intended harm. 
No envy bends him, and no termr shakes ; 
The captive’s chains its mughty virtue breaks ; 
qstaed gear te heb as 
nd se to t ’ 
K'en Heaven sa eave ita force divine 
To list to vows at its shrine.“ 
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Sapphire is the colour in which the 


old painters arrayed the Virgin, ‘‘its 
hue,” says Mr. King, ‘‘ being the 
exact shade of the air or atmosphere 
in the climate of Rome.” This is 
Dante’s 


** Dolce color d’ oriental zaffiro,”’ 


in Purg. I. 13. 

105. Haggai ii. 7: 
all nations shall come.” 

112. The Primum Mobile, or Crys- 
talline Heaven, which infolds all the 
other volumes or rolling orbs of the 
universe like a mantle. 

115. Cowley, Ayman to Light: — 


** Thou Scythian-like dost round thy lands above 
The sun’s gilt tent for ever move ; 
And still as thou in pomp dost go, 
The shining pageants 0 the world attend thy 
show.’ 


‘¢The desiré of 


120. The Virgin ascending to her son. 
Fray Luis Ponce de Leon, Assumption 
of the Virgin :— 

‘* Lady ! thine upward flight 

The opening heavens receive with joyful song ; 
Blest who thy mantle bright 
May seize amid the throng, 


And to the sacred mount float peacefully 
along! 


9 Bright angels are around thee 
They that have served thee from thy birth are 
there ; 
Their hands with stars have crowned thec ; 
Thou, peerless Queen of air, 
As sandals to thy feet the silver moon dost 
wear !” 


128. An Easter Hymn to the Vir- 
gin :— 
“* Regina coli, latare! Alleluia. 


ue quem meruisti portare, Alleluia. 
esurrexit, sicut dixit. Alleluia.” 


This hymn, according to Collin de 
Plancy, Légendes des Commandements de 
f LEglise, p. 14, Pope Gregory the Great 
heard the angels singing, in the pesti- 
lence of Rome in 890, and on hearing 
it added another line :-— 


“Ora pro nobis Deum! Alleluia.” 


135: Caring not for gold and silver 
in the Babylonian exile of this life, they 
laid up treasures in the other. 

139. St. 


Milton, Lycidas, 108 :-— 


‘* Last came, and last did go, 
The pilot of the Galilean lake ; 
Two massy keys he bore of metals twain 
(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain). 


And Fletcher, Purple Island, VII. 


be 


62 :— 


“‘ Not in his lips, but hands, two keys he bore, 
Heaven’s doors and Hell’s to shut and opes 


wide.” 





CANTO XXIy. 


1. The Heaven Of the Fixed Stars 
continued. Sg. Peter examines Dante 
on Faith. 

Revelation xix. 9: ‘And he saith 
untg me, Write, Blessed are they which 
are’called unto the marriage-supper of 
the Lamb.” 

16. The carol was a dance as well 
as a song; or, to speak more exactly, 
a dance accompanied by a song. 

Gower, Confes. Amant., V1. :— 


** And if it nedes so betide, 
That I in company abide, 
Where as I must daunce and singe 
The hove daunce and carolinge.’ 


It is from the old French arale. 
See passage from the Roman de la Rose, 
in Note 118 of this canto. See also 
Roquefort, Glossaire: ‘‘ KAROLE, dance, 
concert, divertissement; de chorea, cho: 
rus; and ‘‘ KAROLER, sauter, danser, 
se divertir. 

Et li borjéois y furent en present 

Karolent mam 8 main, et chantent haute 


ment, 
Vie de Diu Guesclin.” 
Milton, Far. Lost, V. 18 


“* That day, as other solemn days, they spent 
In song and dance about the sacred Yl 
ro) fiers dance, which yonder starry 
planets and of fixed in all her whee 
Resembles nearest, mazes intricate, 
Eccentric, intervolved, yet regular 
Then most when most irregular they seem * 
And in their motions harmony divine 
So smooths her charming tones, that God’s 
Own ¢ar 


Listens detighted.”’ 
17. ‘‘That is,” says Buti, ‘‘of the 


eter, keeper of the keys, | abundance of their beatitude. .... And 


with the saints of the Old and New| this swiftness and slowness nee the 


Testament 


fervour of love which v6 in them.” 
e 
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19. From the brightest of these carols} the Lord, and has the impress of his 


or dances. 

20. St. Peter. 

22. Three times, in sign of the Trinity. 

27. Tints too coarse and glaring to 
paint such delicate draperies of song. 

28. St. Peter speaks to Beatricer 

41. Fixed upon God, in whom al] 
things are reflected. 

§9. The captain of the first cohort of 
the Church Militant. 

62. St. Paul. Mrs. Jameson, Sacred 
and Legendary Art, 1. 159, says: ‘* The 
early Christia.: Church was always con- 
sidered under two great divisions: the 
church of the converted Jews, and the 
church of the Gentiles. The first was 
represented by St. Peter, the second by 
St. Paul. Standfng together in _ this 
mutual relation, they represent the“uni- 
versal church of Christ ; hence in works 
‘of art they are seldom separated, and 
are indispensable in all ecclesiastical 
decoration. 


throned ; or on each side of the altar; 
or on each side of the arch over the choir. 
In any case, where they stand together, 
not merely as Apostles, but Founders, 
their place is next after the Evangelists 
and the Prophets.” 

64. Hebrews xi. 1: “Now faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things not seen.” 

66. In Scholastic language the essence 
of a thing, distinguishing it from all other 
things, is called ts gusdaity; in answer 
to the question, Quid est ? 

78. Jeremy Taylor says: ‘‘ Faith is a 
certain image of eternity; all things are 
present to it; things past and things to 
come are‘all so before the eyes of faith, 
that He in whose eye that candle is en- 
kindled beholds heaven as present, and 
sees how blessed a thing it is to die in 
God's favour, and to be chimed to“our 
grave with the music of a con- 
science. Faith converses with the angels, 
and antedates the hynuns of glory ; every 
man that hath this Is as certain 
that there are glories for him, if he per- 
severes in duty, as if he liad heard and 
sung the thanksgiving-»ong for the blessed 


sentence of doomsday.” 
Ry (6TH etRad 


Their proper place is on, 
each side of the Saviour, or of the Virgin | 


King stamped upon him.” 

93. The Old He) New Testaments. 

115. In the Middle Ages titles of 
nobility were given to the saints and to 
other renowned personages of sacred 
history. Thus Boccaccio, in his sto 
of Fra Cipolla, Decamerone, Gior. V1. 
Noy. 10, speaks of the Baron Messer 
Saifto Antonio; and in Juan Lorenzo's 
Poema de Alexandro, we have Don Job, 
Don Bacchus, and Don Satan. 

118. The word donnea, which I have 
rendered ‘‘like a lover plays,” is from 
the Provengal domnear. In its old 
French form, dosnozer, it occurs in some 
editions of the Aoman de la Rose, lina 


1305 :— 


** Les karoles ja remanoient : 
Car tuit li plusors s’en aloient 
O jeurs amies umbroier 
Sous ces arbres pour dusnoier.” 


Chaucer translates the passage thus :— 


** The daunces then ended ywere ; 
For many of hem that daunced there 
Were, with hir loves, went away 
Under the trees to have hir play.” 


The word expresses the gallantry of 
the knight towards his lady. 

126. St. John was the first to r&ch 
the sepulchre, but St. Peter the first to 
enter it. John xx. 4: ‘‘So they ran 
both together; and the other disciple 
did outrun Peter, and came first to the 
sepulchre. And he, stooping down, and 
looking in, saw the linen clothes lying ; 
yet went he not in. Then cometh 
Simon Peter following him, and went 
into the sepulchre, and secth the linen 
clothes lie.’ 

Aa Dante, Conzito, IT. 4, speaking 
of the motion of the Primum Mobile, or 
Crystalline Heaven, which moves all the 
others, cays: “From the fervent longing 
which each part of that ninth heaven 
has to be conjoined with that Divinest 
Heaven, the Heaven of Kest, which is 
next to it, it revolves therein with so 
great desire, that its velocity is almost 
incomprehensible.” 

137. St. Peter and the other Apostles 
after Pentecost. 

141. Both three and on€, both plural 


womhtacntse man | ‘and 


says Tertullian, ‘‘ has become a coin of| 153. Again the sign of the Trinity. 
c 
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CANTO XXV. 


1. The Heaven of the Fixed Stars 
continued. St. James examines Dante 
on Hope. 

i lorence the Fair, Fiorensa Ja 
bella. In one of his Canzont, Dante 
says :— 


“ O mountain song of mine, thou goest thy wag ; 
Mipreane. 77 town thou shalt perchance be- 
oO. 


Which bars me from itself, 
Devoid of love and naked of compassion.” 


7. In one of Dante’s Zclogues, written 
at Ravenna and addressed to Giovanni 
del Virgilio of Bologna, who had invited 
him to that city to receive the poet’s 
crown, he says: ‘‘ Were it not better, 
on the banks of my native Arno, if ever 
I should return thither, to adorn and 
hide beneath the interwoven leaves my 
triumphal gray hairs, which once were 
golden? .... When the bodies that 
wander round the earth, and the dwellers 
among the stars, shall be revealed In my 
song, as the infernal realm has been, 
then it will delight me to encircle my 
head with ivy and with laurel.” 

It would seem from this extract that 
Danjg’s hair had once been light, and 
not black, as Boccaccio describes it. 

See also the Fxtract from the Corto, 
and Dante’s Letter to a Friend, among 
the Illustrations in Vol. I. 

& This allusion to the church of San 
Giovanni, where Dante was baptized, 
and which in /af XIX. 17 he calls “#7 
mio bel San Grovaan,” is a hitting pre- 
lude to the canto in which St. John is 
to appear. 

12. As described in Canto XXIV. 
152 :— 

” fiving me its benediction, singing, 
times encircled me, when I was silent, 
The apostolic light.” ’ 


14. The ban or carol in which St, 
Peter was. James i. 18: ‘That we 
should be a kind of first-fruits of his 
creatures.” 

17. St. James, to whose tomb at Com- 
postella, in Galicia, pilgrimages were 
and are still made. The legend says 
that the body 8f St. James was put on 
board a ship and abandoned to the sea ; 


but the ship, being guided by an angel, 
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larided safely in Galicia. There the 
body was buried ; bit in the course of 
time the place of its burial was for- 
gotten, at not discoveréd again till the 
year 800, when it was miraculously re- 
vealed to a friar, 

Mrs.wJameson, Sacred and Legendary 
Art, I. 211, says: ‘‘ Then they caused 
the body of the saint to be transported 
to Compostella; and in consequence of 
the surprising miracles which graced his 
shrine, he was honoured not merely in 
Galicia, but throughout all Spain. He 
became the patron saint of the Spaniards, 
and Compostella, as a’place of pilgrims 
age, was renowyed throughout Europe. 
From all countries bands of pilgrims re- 
sorted there, so that sometimes there 
were no less than a huudred thousand in 
one yéar. The military oider of Saint 
Jago, enrolled ky Don Alphonso for their 
protection, became one of the greatest 
and richest in Spain. 

‘* Now, if I should proceed tu recount 
all the wonderful deeds enacted by San- 
tiago in behalf of his chosen people, they 
would fill a volume. The Soanish his- 
torians number thirty-eight yisible appa- 
ritions, in which this slovious saint de- 
scended from heaven in person, and took 
the command of their armies agamst the 
Moors.” : 

26. Before me. . 

29. James i. 5 and 17: “If any of you 
lack wisdom, let him ask of God, that 

iveth to all men liberally, and ' up- 

raideth not ; and it shall be given him. 
. . . « Every good gift and every per- 
fect gift is trom above, and cometh down 
from thé “Father of lights, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” . ? 

In this Hne, instead of /aryesza, Some 
editions read alk ; but as James 
descnibes the gy of heaven, and 
not Rs joys, the former ing is un- 
doubtedly the correct oo 

32. St. Peter personifies Faith; St 
ames, Hope; and St. John, Charity. 
These three were distinguished above 
the other Apostles by clearer manifes- 
tations of their®Master’s favourg as, for 
example, their being present at the 
Transfhguration. 

34. ‘These words are addressed by St, 
James to Dante, 
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36. In the radiance of the three 
theological virtues, Faith, Hope, and 
Charity. 

38. To the three Apostles luminous 
above him and overwhelming him with 
their light. /salm cxxi. 1: “I will 
lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” 

42. With the most a 
the celestial city. See 
Note 115. 

49. Beatrice. 

In God, or, as Dante says in 
Canto XXIV. 42:— 


** There where depicted everything is seen.” 
And again, Canto XXVI. 106 :— 
** For I behold it in the truthful mirror, 


That of Himself all things parhelion makes, 
And none makes Him parhelion of tsa.” 


st spirits of 
anto XXIV. 


58. ‘‘Say what it is,” and ‘‘ whence 
it came to be.”’ 

62. The answer to these two ques- 
tions involves no self-praise, as the an- 
swer to the other would have done, if it 
had come from Dante's lips. 

67. This definition of Hope is from 
Peter Lombard’s 274. Sent., Book III. 
Dist. 26: ‘‘ Lost spes certa expectatio fu- 
tura@ beatitudinis, veniens ex Det gratia, 
at meritis pracedentibus.” 

92. The Psalmist David. 

73. In his divine songs, or songs of 
God. Psalm ix. 10: ‘And they that 
know thy name will put their trust in 
thee.”’ 

78 Your rain; that is, of David and 
St. James. 

84. According to the 1 gost 
James suffered martyrdom under Herod 


Agrippa. 

8. ‘‘ The mark of the high calling 
and election sure,” namely, Paradise, 
which is the aim and object of all the 
“friends of God;” or, as St. James 
expresses it in his “fistle, i. 12: 
‘‘ Blessed is the man that endureth 
temptation: fur when he is tried, he 
$ receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord hath promised to them that 
Jove hig.” « 

go. This expression is from the Zpist/e 
of James, ii. 23: “And he was called 
the Friend of God.” 

gi. The spiritual body and the glo- 


| 
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rified earthly body. Isaiah Ixi. 73 
‘* Therefore in their land they shall pos: 
sess the double ; everlasting joy shall be 
unto them.” 

95. St. John in Revelation vii. 9: 
‘After this I beheld, and lo, a great 
multitude, which no man could num- 
ber, of all nations, and kindreds, and 
people, and tongues, stood before the 
throne, and before the Lamb, clothed 
with white robes and palms in their 
hands.” 

100. St. John. 

ror. If Cancer, which in winter rises 
at sunset, had one star as bright as this, 
it would turn night into day. 

105. Any failing, such as vanity, 
ostentation, or the like. 

107. St. Peter and St. James. 

113. This symbol or allegory of the 
Pelican, applied to Christ, was popular 
dunng the Middle Ages, and was seen 
not only in the songs of poets, but in 
sculpture on the portals of churches. 

Thibaut, Roi de Navarre, Chanson 
LXV., says :-— 

** Diex est ensi comme li Pelicans, 

i fait son nit e plus haut arbre sus, 
Et li mauvais oseau, qui vient de jus 
Ses oisellons ocist, tant est puans ; 
Li pere vient destrois et angosseux, 
Dou bec s’ocist, de son sanc dolereus . 
Vivre refait tantost ses oisellor.s ; 
Diex fist autel, quant vint sa passions, 
De son douc sanc racheta ses enfans 
Dou Deauble, qui tant parest poissans.” 


114. John xix. 27: ‘‘ Then saith he 
to the disciple, Behold thy mother ! 
And from that hour that disciple took 
her unto his own home.” 

121. St. John. Dante—bearing in 
mind the words of Christ, John xxi, 
22, ‘If I will that he tarry till I come, 
what is that to thee? Then 
went this saying abroad among the 
brethren, that that disciple should not 
die "—looks to see if the spiritual body 
of the saint be in a way eclipsed by 
his earthly body. St. John, reading 
his unspoken thought, immediately un- 
deceives him. 

Mrs. Jameson, Sacra? and Legendary 
Art, 1, 139, remarks: ‘The legend 
which supposes St. John reserved alive 
has not been generally yeceived in the 
Church, and as a subject of painting it 
is very uncommon. Jt occurs in the 
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Menologium Gracum, where the grave 
into which St. John descends is, accord- 
ing to the legend, fossa in crucis figuram 
(in the form of a cross). In a series 
of the deaths of the Apostles, St. John 
is ascending from the grave; for, ac- 
cording to the Greek legend, St. John 
died without pain or change, and im- 
mediately rose again in bodily fotm, 
and ascended into heaven to rejoin 
Christ and the Virgin.” 

126. Till the predesined number of 
the elect is complete. Revelation vi. 
Ir: ‘‘And white robes were given unto 
every one of them ; and it was said unto 
them, that they should rest yet for a 
little season, until their fellow-servants 
also and their brethren, that should 
be killed as they were, should be ful- 
filled.” 

127. The spiritual body and the glori- 
fied earthly body. 

128. Christ and the Virgin Mary. 
Butler, Lives of the Saints, VII. 173, 
says: ‘‘It isa traditionary pious belief, 
that the body of the Blessed Virgin was 
raised by God soon after her death, 
and assumed to glory, by a singular 
orivilege, before the general resurrection 
of @he dead. This is mentioned by the 
learned Andrew of Crete in the East, 
in the seventh, and by St. Gregory of 
Tours in the West, in the sixth cen- 
tury..... So great was the respect and 
veneration of the fathers towards this 
most holy and most exalted of all pure 
creatures, that St. Epiphanius durst not 
affirm that she ever died, because he 
had never found any mention of her 
death, and because she might have been 
preserved immortal, and translated to 
glory without dying.” 

132. By the sacred trio of St. Peter, 
St. Jaren and St. John. 

138. Because his eyes were so blinded 
by the splendour of the beloved disciple. 
Speaking of St. John, Claudius, the 
German t, says: ‘It delights me 
most of all to read in John: there is in 
him something so entirely wonderful, — 
twilight and night, and through it the 
swiftly darting lightning,—a soft even- 
ing cloud, ed behind the cloud the 
broad full noon bodily; something so 
fleeply, sadly pensive, so high, so full 
pl anticipation, that one cannot have 
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enough of it. In reading ee it is 
always with me as though I saw him 
before me, lying on the bosom of his 
Master at the last supper: as though 
his angel were holding the light for me, 
and m certain passages would fall upon 
my neck and whisper something in mine 
ear. Iam far from understanding all I 
read, but it often seems to me as if what 
John meant were floating before in the 
distance ; and even when | look into a pas- 
sage altogether dark, I have a foretaste 
of some great, glorigus m@aning, which 
I shall one day understand, and for this 
reason I grasp so eagerly ‘after every 
new interpretation of the Gospel of 
John. Indeed, most of them only play 
upon the edge of the tvening cloud, and 
the fhoon behind it has quiet rest.” 





CANTO XXVI. 


1. The Heaven of the Fixed Stars 
continued. St. John examines Dante on 
Charity, in the sense of Love, as in 
Milton, Par. Lost, XIT. 583 :— 


By name to come called Charity.” 


12, Ananias, the disciple at Damas- 
cus, whose touch restored the sight of 
Saul. Acts ix, 17: *‘And Ananias 
went his way, and entered into the 
house, and putting his hands on him, 
said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even 
Jesus, that appeared unto thee in the 
way as thou camest, hath sent me, that 
thou mightest receive thy sight, and be 
filled with the Holy Ghost. And imme- 
diately there fell from his eyes as it had 
been scales ; and he ie sight forth- 
with, and arose, and was haptized2” 

17. God is the begining and end ot 
all my love. 

38. The commentators differ as to 
which of the philosophers Dante here 
refers; whether to Aristotle, Plato, pr 
Pythagoras. 

39. The angels. 

42. Exodus xxxii 19. ‘And he 
said, I will make all my goodness pass 
before thee.” ; 

44. Johm i. 1: ‘In tne beginning 
was the Word, and the Word was with 
Gyd, and the Word was God. .... 
And the Word was made @esh, and 
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dwelt among us, ... . full of grace 
and truth.” 

46. By all the dictates of human rea- 
son and divine authority. 

52. In Christian ar* the eagle is the 
symbol of St. John indicating iismore 
fervid imagination and deeper insight 
into divine mysteries. Scmetimes even 
the saint was represented with the head 
und ieet of an eagle, and the hands and 
body of a man. 

64. All living creatures. 

69. Isaiak’ vi. 3: ‘As one cried 
unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of Hosts; tha whole earth is 
full of his glory.”’ 

$3. The soul of Adam. 

gt. ‘Tell me, of what age was Adam 
when he was created?” 1s one of the 


questions in the Anglo-Saxon Lacogue 
Aatenser Saturn and Saflamows and the 





answer is, ‘‘1 tell thee, he was thirty! use than /./. 
winters ob” And Buti says: “ He was! 
created of the age of thuty-three, or | 


thereabout; and therefore the author 
says that .\dam alone was created by 


God in perfect age and stature, and no | 


other man." And Sor Thomas Browne, 
Religie Mediz, § 39: “Some divines 
count Adam thirty years old at his 
creation, because thev suppose him 
erated in the perfect aye and stature of 
man.” 

Stehelin, Traditions of the Fews, 1. 16, 

notes Rabbi Ehezer as saving ‘‘ that 
the first man reached from the earth to 
the firmament of heaven; but that, after 
he had sinned, God Jaid his hands on 
him and reduced him to a less size.” 
And Rabbi Salomon writes, that ‘fwhen 
he lay déwns his head was in the east 
and his feet in the west.” 

307. Parhelion is an ie haa el image 
of the sun, formed by reflection in the 
clouds. All things are such faint reficc- 
tions of the Creator; but he i the re- 
flection of none of them. 

Buti interprets the passage differently, 
giving to the word pareplio the meaning 
Of ricetacolo, receptacle. 

18. In Limbo, lonfing for Para- 
dise, where the only punishment is to 
live in desire, but without hope. Jn 
IV. 4t:—- 


* Low apg we, dase only so far pusished, 
That Chinen hope we live on in desire.” 
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124. Most of the Oriental languages 
claim the honour of being the language 
spoken by Adam in Paradise. Juan 
Bautista de Erro claims it for the Basque, 
or Vascongada. See Alphabet af Prim. 
Lang. of Spain, Pt. II. Ch. 2, Erving’ 
Tr 


129. See Canto XVI. 79 :— 


** All things of yours have their mortality, 
Even as yourselves.” 


134. Dante, De Vole. Elog., 1. Ch. 
4, says, speaking of Adam: ‘* What was 
the first word he spake will, I doubt not, 
readily suggest itself to every one of sound 
mind as being what God is, namely, £4, 
cither inthe way of question or of an- 
swer.” 

136. The word wed by Matthew, 
xxvil. 46, is #77, and by Mark, xv. 34, 


i KRlar which Dante accnmesto he of later 


There is, J believe, no 
authority for this. /:/ i» God; £4, or 
fsfol, my God. 

137. Horace, Ars Poet, 60: “ As the 
woods change their leaves in autumn, 
and the earhest fall, so the ancient words 
pass away, and the new flourish in the 
freshness of youth. .... Many that now 
have fallen shall spring up again, ‘und 
others fall which new are held in honour, 
if usage wills, which is the judge, the 
law, and the nile of language.” 

139. The mount of Purgatory, on 
whose summit was the Terrestrial Para- 
dise. 

142. The sixth hour is noon in the 
old way of reckoning ; and at noun the 
sun has completed one quarter or quad- 
rant of the are of his revolution, and 
changes to the next. The hour which is 
second to the sixth, is the hour which 
foliows 4, or one o'clock. This gives 
seven hours for Adam's stay in Paradise ; 
and so says Peter Comestor (Dante's 
Peter Mangiador) in his ecclesiastical 
history. 

The Talmud, as quoted by Stehelin, 
Sraartions of the Frus, 3. 20, gives the 
following account : ‘The day has twelve 
hours. Jn the first hour the dust of 
which Adam was formed, was brought 
together. In the second, this dust was 
made a rude, unshapely mass. In the 
third, th@limls were stretched out. In 
the fourth, a soul was ludged init, In 
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the fifth, Adam stood upon his feet. In 
the sixth he assigned the names of all 
things that were created. In the seventh, 
he received Eve for his consort. In 
the eighth, two went to bed and four 
tose out of it; the begetting and birth of 
two children in that time, namely, Cain 
and his sister. In the ninth, he was forbid 
to eat of the fruit of the tree. Inthe tenth, 
he disobeyed. In the eleventh, he was 
tried, convicted, and sentenced. In the 
twelfth, he was banished, or driven out 
of the garden.” 





CANTO XXVII. 


1. The Heaven of the Fixed Stars 
continued. ‘The anger of St. Peter; 
and the ascent to the Primum Mobile, 
or Crystalline Eleaven. 

Dante, Convio If. 15, makes this 
Crystalline Heaven the symbol of Moral 
P'ilosophy. Ile says: ‘The Crystal- 
line ravaven, which has previously been 
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here below no production, nor life of 
animals, nor plants; there would be 
neither night, nor day, nor week, nor 
month, nor year ; but the whole universe 
would be deranged, and the movement 
of the stars in vain. And not otherwise, 
were@Moial Philosophy to cease, the 
other scjences would be for a time con- 
cealed, and there would be no produc. 
tion, nor life of felicity, and in vain 
would be the writings or discoveries of 
antiquity. Wherefore it is very manifest 
that this heaven bears a resemblance to 
Moral Philosophy. 6 

9g. Without desire*for more. 

10. St. Peter, St. James, St. John, 
and Adam. 

14. If the white planet Jupiter should 
become as red as Mats, 

®%. Pope Boniface VIIL, who won 
his way to the Popedom by intrigue. 
See /uf. III. Note 59, and XIX. Note 








25, The Vatican hill, to which the 


called the Primum Mobile, has a very | body of St. Peter was transferred from 


manifest resemblance to Moial Philo- 
sophy ; for Moral Philosophy, as Thomas 
says in treating of the second book of the 
Ethics, directs us to the other sciences. 
For, as the Philosopher says in the fifth 
othe Ethics, legal justice directs us to 
learn th@ sciences, and orders them to 
be learned and mastered, so that they 
may not be abandoned ; so this heaven 
directs with its movement the daily re- 
volutions of all the others, by which 
daily they all receive here below the 
virtue of all their parts. For if its revo- 
lution did not thus direct, little of their 
virtues would reach here below, and 
little of their sight. THlence, supposing 
it were possible for this ninth heaven to 
stand still, the third part of heaven 
would not be seen in each part of the 
earth; and Saturn would be hidden 
from each part of the casth fourteen 
years atid a half; and Jupiter, six years ; 
and Mars, almost a year ; and the Sun, 
one hundred and eighty-two days and 
fowrtcen hours (I say days, that is, so 
much time as so many days would mea- 
gure); and Venus and Mercury would 
conceal and show themselves nearly as 
dhe Sun; an@ the Moon would be hidden 
from all people for the space of fourteen 
@ays and ahalf Truly there would be 
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the catacombs. 

36. Luke xxiii, 44: ** And there was 
darkness over all the earth..... And 
the sun was darkened.” 

41. Littus was the immediate successor 
of St. Peter as Bishop of Rome, and 
Cletus of Linus. They were both mar- 
tyrs of the first age of the Church. 

44. Sixtus and Pius were Popes 
and martyrs of the second age of the 
Church ; Calixtus and Urban, of the 
third. 

47. On the right hand of the Pope the 
favoured Guelfs, and on the left the per- 
secuted Ghibellines. 

50. The Papal banner, on which are 
the keys of St. Peter. » ¢ 

51. The wars against the Ghibellines 
in general, and particularly that waged 
against the Colonna family, ending in 
the destruction of Palestrina Jf 
AAVIL $5 :— 


“ But he, the Prince of the new Pharisees, * 
Having a war near unto Latcran, 
And not with Saracens nor with the Jews, 
For each one of his enemies was Crristian, 


And none of them had been to concusr Acre, 
Nor ney Re in the Sultan’s Jand.” 
53. The sale of indulgences, stamped 
with the Papal seal, bearing the head. of 
St. Peter. 
AAs 
Rf 
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55. Matthew vii. 15: ‘* Beware of 
false prophets, which come to you in 
sheep's clothing, but inwardly they are 
ravening wolves.” 

57. Psalm xiiv. 23: ‘‘ Awake, why 
sleepest thou, O Lord ?” 

58 Clement V. of Gascony, ‘made 
Pope in 1305, and John XXII. of Ca- 
hors in France, in 1316, Buti makes 
the allusion more general: ‘‘They of 
Cahors and Gascony are preparing to 
drink the blood of the martyrs, because 
they were preparing to be Popes, car- 
dinals, archt#.hops, and bishops, and 

lates in the Church of God, that is 
uilt with the blood of the martyrs.” 

61. Dante alludes elsewhere to this 
intervention of Providence to save the 
Roman Empire bythe hand of Scipio. 
Convito, IV. 5, he says: ‘‘Is not® the 
hand of God visible, when in the war 
with Hannibal, having lost so many 
citizens, that three bushels of rings were 
carried to Africa, the Romans would 
have abandoned the land, if that blessed 
youth Scipio had not undertaken the 
expedition to Africa, to secure its free- 
dom?” 

69. When the sun is in Capricorn ; 
that is, from the middle of December to 
the middle of January. 

68. Boccaccio, Ninfale dAmeto, de- 
scribing a battle between two flocks of 
6wans, says the spectators ‘‘saw the 
air full of feathers, as when the nurse 
of Jove [Amalthawa, the Goat] holds 
Apollo, the white snow is seen to fall 
in flakes.” 

And Whittier, Snow-Bound :— 


** Unwarmed by any sunset light, 
The gray day ened into oght, 
A night*mad-. hoary with the swarm 
And whirl-dance of the blinding sturm, 
As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrussed the wingéd snow.” 


972. The spirits described in Cafito 
XXIL. 131, a8 


** The triumphant throng 
That perk rejoicing through this rounded 
er,” 


and had remained behind when Christ 
and the Virgin Mary ascended. 

94. Till his sight could follow them 
no more, on account of the exceeding 
vastness of the space between, 


79. Canto XXII. 133. 

81. The first climate is the torrid 
zone, the first from the equator. From 
midst to end, is from the meridian to 
the horizon. Dante had been, then, 
six hours in the Heaven of the Fixed 
Stars ; for, as Milton says, Par. Lost, 
V. 580:— 

‘Time, though in eternity, applied 

To motion, measures all t ings durable, 
By present, past, and future. 


82. Being now in the meridian of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, Dante sees to 
the westward of Cadiz the sea Ulysses 
sailed, when he turned his stern unto 
the morning and made his oars wings 
for his mad flight, as described in Jaf 
XXVI. 

83. Eastward he almost sees the 
Phoenician coast ; almost, and not quite, 
because, say the commentators, it was 
already night there. 

84. Europa, daughter of King Age- 
nor, borne to the island of Crete on 
the back of Jupiter, who had taken the 
as of a bull. 

vid, Afet., II., Addison’s Tr. :~— 


** Agenor’s royal daughter, as she played 
Among the fields, the milk-white bull surveyed, 
And viewed his spotless body with deJight, °° 
And at a distance kept him in her sught. 

At length she plucked the rising flowers, and fed 
The gentle beast, and fondly stroked his head. 


Till now grown wanton and devoid of fear, 
Not knowing that she pressed the Thunderez, 
She placed herself upon his back, and rode 
O’er fields and meadows, seated on the god. 

* He gerdy narched along, and by ieee 
Left the dry meadow, and approached the seas ; 
Where now he dips his hoofs and wets his thighs, 
Now plunges in, and carnes off the prize.” 


85. See Canto XXII. Note 3§1. 

87. The sun was in Anes, two signs 
in advance of Gemini, in which Dante 
then was. , 

88. Donnea again. See Canty XXIV 
Note 118. 

gt. Jury. XXXI. 49 :— 

‘* Never to thee presented ast or nature 


Pleasure so great as the fair limbs wherele 
1 was enclosed, which scattcred are if 


98. The Gemini, or* Twins, are 
Castor and Pollux, the sons of Leda. 
And as Jupiter, their father, came te 
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her in the shape of a swan, this sign of 
the zodiac is called the nest of Leda. 
Dante now mounts up from the Heaven 
of the fixed stars to the Primum Mobile, 
or Crystalline Heaven. 

103. Dante’s desire to know in what 
part of this heaven he was. 

109. All the other heavens have their 
Regents or Intelligences, See Canto 
II, Note 131, But the Primum Mobile 
has the Divine Mind alone. 

113. By that precinct Dante means 
the Empyrean, which embraces the Pri- 
mum Mobile, as that does all the other 
heavens below it. 

117. The half of ten is five, and the 
fifth is two. The product of these, 
when multiplied together, is ten. 

187. Wordsworth, /#¢imations of Im- 
mortality :— 

** Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The Sou! that rises with us, our lie’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 
And cometh from afar: 
Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing meee 
® But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
sees it in his joy ; 
The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s Priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Ts on his way attended ; 
At length the Man perceives it die away, 
And fade into the light of common day.” 


"137. Aurora, daughter of Hyperion, 
or the Sun Sarg. I. 7 :— 
** So that the white and the vermilion cheeks 
Of beautiful Aurora, where | was, 


By too great age were changing into 
orange.” 


140. Or, perhaps, to steer, and 


“ Over the high seas to kee 
The barque of Peter to its proper 


arings.” 
143 This neglected centesimal was 
the omission of some inconsiderable 
fraction or centesimal part, in the com- 
utation of the year according to the 
Fulian calendar, which was corrected in 
the Gregoffan, some two centuries and 
a half after Dante’s death. By this 
@rror, in a long lapse of time, the 
manths would cease to correspond to 
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the seasons, and January be no longer a 
winter, but a spring month.” 

Sir John Herschel, 7reatise on As- 
tronomy, Ch. XIII, says: ‘‘The Julian 
rule made every fourth year, withou® 
excgption, a bissextile. This is, in fact, 
an over-correction; it supposes the 
length of the tropical year to be 365}d., 
which is too great, and thereby induces 
an error of 7 days in 900 years, as will 
easily appear on trial. Accordingly, 
so early as the year 1414, it began to 
be perceived that the gquinoxes were 
gradually creeping away from the 21st 
of March apd September, where they 
ought to have always fallen had the 
Julian year been exact, and happening 
(as it appeared) too early. The ne- 
c@sity of a fresh and effectual reform 
in the calendar was from that time 
continually urged, and at length ad- 
mitted. The change (which took place 
under the Popedom of Gregory XIII.) 
consisted in the omission of ten nominal 
days after the 4th of October, 1582, (so 
that the next day was called the 15th 
and not the §th), and the promulgation 
of the rule already explained for future 
regulation.” 

It will appear from the verse of 
Dante, that this error and its conse- 
quences had been noticed a century 
earlier than the year mentioned by 
Herschel. Dante speaks ironically; 
naming a very long period, and mean- 
ing a very short one. 

145. Wante here refers either to the 
reforms he expected from the Emperor 
Henry VII., or to those he as confi- 
dently looked for from Can Grande 
della Scala, the Veltro, or. greyhound, 
of /nf, 1. 101, who was toeslay the 
she-wolf, and make her ‘‘perish in her 
pain,” and whom he so warmly eulo- 
gizes in Canto XVII. of the Paradiso. 
Alas for the vanity of human wishes! 
Patient Italy has waited more .than 
five centuries for the fulfilment of this 
prophecy, but at length she has touched 
the bones of her prophet, and ‘‘is ree 
vived and stands upon her feet.” 





CANTO XXVIII. 


1. The Primum Mobile, or Crystal 
line Heaven, continued. 


fo2 





3. Milton, Par. Lost, IV. 505 :-— 


* Thus these two, 
Imparadised in one another’s arms, 
The happier Iden, shall enjoy their fill 
Of bliss on bliss.” 


14. That Crystalline TIcaven, which 
Dante calls a volume, or scroll, as in 
Canto XXIII. 112 :— 


‘* The regal mantle of the volumes all.” 


16. The light of God, represented as 
a single point,;to indicate its unity and 
indivisihility. 

32. Iris, or the rainbow. , 

34. These nine circles of fire are 
the nine Orders of Angels in the three 
Celestial Hierarchier. Dante, Cozzto, 
II. 16, says that the Holy Church Gi- 
vides the Angels into ‘‘three ITlier- 
archies, that is to say, three holy or 
divine Principalities ; and each Hier- 
archy has three Orders; so that the 
Church believes and affirms nine Or- 
ders of spiritual beings. The first is 
that of the Angels; the second, that 
of the Archangels; the third, that of 
the Thrones. And these three Orders 
form the first Hierarchy; not first in 
reference tu rank nor creation (for the 
others are more noble, and all were 
created together), but first in reference 
to our ascent to their height. Then 
follow the Dominions; next the Vir- 
tues ; then the Principalities ; and these 
form the second Ilierarchy, Above 
these are the Powers, and the Cheru- 
bim, and above all are the Seraphim ; 
and these form the third Hierarchy.” 

It will be observed that this ariange- 
ment of the several (Orders docs not 
agree with that foilowed in the pom. 

$5. Barlow, Stady of the Div. Com., 
P. Pak remarks: ‘* Within a circle of 

effable joy, circumscribed only by 
light and love, a point of intense bright- 
ness so dazzicd the eyes of Dante that 
he could not sustain the sight of it. 
Around this vivid centre, from which 
the heavens and all nature depend, 
nine concentric circles of the Celestial 
Hierarchy revolved with a velocity in- 
versely proportioned to their distance 
from it, the nearer circles moving more 
mapidiy, the remoter ones Jess. The 
port ai first, is surprised at this, it be- 
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ing the reverse of the relative moves 
ment, from the same source of propul- 
sion, of the heavens themselves around 
the earth as their centre. ~But the in- 
fallible Beatrice assures him that this 
difference arises, in fact, from the same 
cause, proximity to the Divine presence, 
which in the celestial spheres is greater 
the f¥rther they are from the centre, but 
in the circles of angels, on the contrary, 
it is greater the nearer they are to it.” 

60. Because the subject has not been 
investigated and discussed. 

64. The nine heavens are here called 
corporal circles, as we call the stars the 
heavenly bodies. Latimer says: ‘‘.A cor- 
poral heaven, .... . where the stars 
are.” 

70. The Primum Mobile, in which 
Dante and Beatrice now are. 

77. Vhe nearer God the circle is, so 
much greater virtue it possesses. Hence 
the outermost of the heavens, revolving 
round the earth, corresponds to the in- 
nermost of the Orders of Angels revolv- 
ing round God, and is controlled by it as 
its Regent or Intelligence. To make this 
more intelligible I will repeat here the 
three Triads of Angels, and the heavens 
of which they are severally the intel. 
gences, as already given in Canto IL 
Note 131. 


Primum Mobile. 
The Fixed Stars. 


The Seraphim, 
The Cherubim, 


The Thrones, Saturn. 
The Dominions, upiter. 
The Virtues, lars. 
The Powers, The Sun. 
The Principalities, Venus. 
The Archangels, Mercury, 


The Angels, The Moon. 

80. Aeneid, XIT. 365, Davidson's Tr. : 
‘* As when the blast of Thracian Boreas 
toars on the Agcan Sea, and to the shore 
pursues the waves, wherever the winds 
exert their incumbent force, the clouds 
fly through the air.” 

Each of the four winds blow three dif- 
ferent blasts; either directly in front, or 
from the right check, or the left. Ac- 
cording to I ccio, the north-east wind 
in Italy is milder than the north-west | 
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90. Dante uses this comparison before, 
Canto I. 60:— 


* But I beheld it sparkle round about 
Like iron that comes molten from the fire.” 


93. The inventor of the game of chess 
brought it to a Persian king, who was so 
delighted with it, that he offered him in 
return whatever reward he might ask. 
The inventor said he wished only a grain 
of wheat, doubled as many times as there 
were squares on the chess-board ; that is, 
one grain for the first square, two for the 
second, four for the third, and so on to 
sixty-four. This the king readily granted ; 
but when the amount was reckoned up, 
he had not wheat enough in his whole 
kingdom to pay it. 

95. Their appointed place or where- 
about. 

99. Thomas Aquinas, the Docfor An- 
gelicus of the Schools, treats the subject 
of Angels at great Jength in the nrst 
volume of his Swmma Theologica, from 
(ruast. L. to LXIv., and from Quest, CVI. 
tocxIv. Ieconstantly quotes Dionysius, 
sometimes giving his exact words, but 
oftener amplifying and interpreting his 
meaning. In Queest. cviii. he discusses 
the names of the Angels, and of the 

eraphyn and Cherubim spcaks as fol- 
lows :— 

The name of Seraphim is not given 
from love alone, but from excess of love, 
which the name of heat or burning im- 
plies. Hence Dionysius (Cap. VII. Co?. 
ffier., 0 princ.) interprets the name Sera- 

him according to the properties of fire, 
in which is excess of heat. In fire, how- 
ever, we may consider three things. 
First, a certain motion which is npward, 
and which is continuous ; by which is sig- 
nified, that they are unchangingly moving: 
towards God. Secondly, its active power, 
which is heat; . . . . and by this is sig- 
nified the influence of this hind of Angels, 
which they exercise powerfully on those 
beneath them, exciting them toa sublime | 
fervour, and thoroughly purifying them 
by burning. - Thirdly, in fire its bright- | 
ness saul be considered; and this signi- 
fies that such angels have within them- 
selves an ingxtinguishable light, and that 
they perfectly illuminate others. 

**In the same way the name of Cheru- 
bun © given from a certain excess of 
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knowledge ; hence it is interpreted A/Jené- 
tudu sctentiaz; which Dionysius (Cap. VIL 
Cal. Hier., a princ.) explains in four 
ways: first, as perfect vision of Gad; 
secondly, full reception of divine light y% 
thirdly, that in God himself they.contem- 
plaft the beauty of the order of things 
emanating from God; fourthly, that, 
being themselves fullof this kind of know- 
ledge, they copiously pour it out upon 
others.” 

100. The love of God, which holds 
them fast to this central point as with a 
band. od xxxviii. gi: ““Canst thou bind 
the sweet influences of Pleiades, or loose 
the bands of®Orion?” 

104. Canto IX. 61:— 


** Above us there are ifirrors, Thrones you call 
@ them, > y 
From which shines out on us God Judicant.” 


Of the Thrones, Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum. Theol., CVU. 5, says: ‘ The 
Order of Thrones excels the inferior 
Orders in this, that it has the power 
of perceiving immediately in God the 
reasons of the Divine operations. .... 
Dionysius (Cap. VII. Catv. Hier.) ex- 
plains the name of Thrones from their 
resemblance to material chairs, in which 
four things are to be considered. First, 
in reference to position, because chairs 
are raised above the ground; and thus 
these Angels, which are called Throneg, 
are raised so far that they can perceiva 
immediately in God the reasons of things, 
Secondly, in material chairs firmness 
must be considered, because one sits 
firmly in them; but this is ¢ conzerso, for 
the Angels themselves are made hrm by 
God. Thirdly, because the chair receives 
the sitter, and he can be curriéd in it; and 
thus the Angels receive God In them- 
selves, and ina ceitain sense carry him 
to their inferiors. Jourthly, from their 
shape, because the chair is open on ane 
side, to receive the sitter: and thus these 
Angels, by their promptitude, are epen 
to receive God and to serve him.” 

110. Dante, Conzita, LY, Says: 
‘‘Knowledge is the ultimate perfection 
of our soul,in which corsists our glti- 
mate felicity.” It was one of the great 
questions of the Schools, whether the 
beatitude of the soul consisted in know- 
ing or in lovmg. Thomas Aquinas main- 
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tains the former part of this proposition, 
and Duns Scotus the latter. 
113. By the grace of God, and the co- 
operation of the good will of the recipient. 
116. The perpetual spring of Paradise, 
which knows no falling autumnal leaves, 
no season in which Aries is a noctimal 


een Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Zheol., 
I. Quest. CVIII. é, says: ‘* And thus 
Dionysius (Cap. VII. Ca?. Hrer.), from 
the names of the Orders inferring the 

rties thereof, placed in the first 
Hicarchy thos: Orders whose names 
were given them in reference to God, 
namely, the Seraphim, C\cerubim, and 
Thrones ; but in the middle Hierarchy he 
placed those whose names designate a 
certain common government or dispgsi- 
tion, that is, the Duminions, Virtues, 
and Powers; and in the third Order he 
placed those whose names designate the 
execution of the work, namely, the 
Principalitie, Angels, and Archancgels. 
... But to the rule of government three 
things belong, the first of which is the 
distinction of the things to be done, 
which is the province of the Dominions ; 
the second is to provide the faculty of 
fulfilling, which belongs to the Virtues ; 
bat the third is to arrange in what way 
the things prescribed, or defined, can be 
fulfilled, so that some one may execute 
them, and this belongs to the Powers. 
But the execution of the angelic ministry 
consists in announcing things divine. In 
the execution, however, of any act, there 
are some who begin the act, and lead the 
others, as in singing the precentors, and 
in battle those who lead and direct the 
rest; and this belongs to the Principad:- 
tes, There Gre others who simply execute, 
and this‘is the part of the Angels. Others 
hold an intermediate position, which be- 
longs to the Archangels.” 

130, The Athenian convert of St. Paifl. 
Acts xvii. 34: ‘‘ Howbeit, certain men 
clave unto him, ani believed ; among the 
which was Dionysius the Areopagite.” 
Dante ei him among the theologians 
in the Heaven of the Sun. See Canto X. 
I$ :— ; 
“ Near by behold the lustre of that taper, 

Which ia the flesh below looked most within 

The angelic nature and its minisery."’ 

To Dionysius was attributed a work, 


called Zhe Celestial Hierarchy, which 
is the great storehouse of all that relates 
to the nature and operations of Angels. 
Venturi calls him ‘‘the false Areo- 
pagite;” and Dalbzus, De Script. Dion. 
Areop., says that this work was not 
known till the sixth century. 

The Legenda Aurea confounds St. 
Dionysius the Areopagite with St. Denis, 
Bishop of Paris in the third century, and 
patron saint of France. It says he was 
called the Areopagite from the quarter 
where he lived ; that he was surnamed 
Theosoph, or the Wise in God; that he 
was converted, not by the preaching of 
St. Pauj, but by a miracle the saint 
wrought in restoring a blind man to 
sight; and that ‘‘the woman named 
Damaris,” who was converted with him, 
was his wife. It quotes from a letter of 
his to Polycarp, written from I.gypt, 
where he was with his fricnd and fellow- 
student Apollophanes, and where he wit- 
nessed the darkening of the sun at the 
Crucifixion: ‘‘We were both at Helio- 
polis, when suddenly we saw the moon 
conceal the surface of the sun, though 
this was not the time for an eclipse, and 
this darkness continued for three hours, 
and the light returned at the ninth hopr 
and lasted till evening.”” And 4nally tt 
narrates, that when Dionysius was be 
headed, in Paris, where he had converted 
many souls and built many churches, 
‘*straightway the body arose, and, tak- 
ing its head in its arms, led by an angel, 
and surrounded by a celestial light, care 
ried it a distance of two miles, from a 
place called the Mount of Martyrs, to the 
place where it now reposes.”’ 

For an account of the Celestial Mier- 
archy, see Canto X. Note 115. 

133. St. Gregory differed from St. 
Dionysius in the arrangement of the 
Orders, placing the Principalities in the 
second triad, and the Virtues in the 
third. 

138. St. Paul, who, 2 Corinthians 
xii. 4, ‘‘was caught up into paradise, 
and heard uns ble words, which 
is not lawful for a man to utter.” 
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CANTO XXIX 


1. The Primum Mobile, or Crystalline 
Heayen, continued, 
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‘The children of Latona are Apollo and 
Diana, the Sun and Moon. 

2. When the Sun is in Aries and the 
Mooh in Libra, and when the Sun is 
setting and the full Moon rising, so that 
they are both on the horizon at the same 
time. 

3- So long as they remained thus equi- 
aaa as if in the opposite scalesof an 
nvisible balance suspended from the 
enith. 

g. God, whom Dante could not look 
upon, even as reflected in the eyes of 
Beatrice. 

ir. What Dante wishes to know is, 
where, when, and how the Angels were 
created. 

12, Every When and every Where. 

14. Dante, Convito, III. 14, defines 
splendour as ‘‘ reflected light.” Here it 
means the creation ; the reflected light of 
God. 

Fob xxxvilt, 7: ‘‘When the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of 
God shouted for joy.” And again, 35: 
**Canst thou send lightnings, that they 
may go, and say unto thee, Here we 
are?” 

16, Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 

Quest. LxI. 3: ‘* The angelic nature 
was made before the creation of time, 
and after eternity.” 


Tw. shan nenatinn Af tha 


A wnale 


Some editions read nove A mort, the nine 
Loves, or nine choirs of Angels. 

2t. Genesis i, 2: ‘And the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the 
waters.” 

22, Pure Matter, or the elements; 
pure Form, or the Angels; and the two 
conjoined, the human race. 

Form, in the language of the Schools, 
and as defined by Thomas Aquinas, is 
the principle ‘‘ by which we first think, 
whether it be called intellect, or intel- 
lectual soul.” See Canto IV. Note §4. 

23. Genesis i. 31: ** And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, be- 
hold, it was very good.” 

33. The Ange Thomas Aquinas, 
Sum. Theel., 1. Quest. L. 2, says: 
**Form is act. Therefore whatever is 
form alonegis pure act.” For his def- 
nition of form, see Note 22. 

p+ Pure matter, which 1s passive and 
ot] 


y possesses potentiality, or power of 
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assuming various forms when united 
with mind. ‘‘It is called potentiality,” 
comments Buti, ‘‘ because it can receive 
many forms; and the forms are called 
act, because they change, and act bye 
changing matter into various forn.s.” 

3%. The union of the soul and body in 
man, who occupies the intermediate 
place between Angels and pure matter. 

36. This bond, though won ashdg by 
death, will be resumed agaia at the 
resurrection, and remain for ever. 

37. St. Jerome, the greatest of the 
Latin Fathers of @he CH, ch, and au- 
thor of the translation of the Scriptures 
known as the Vulgate, was bor of 
wealthy parents in Dalmatia, in 342. 
He studied at Rome under the gram- 

rian Donatus, and became a lawyes 
in that city. At the age of thirty he 
visited the Holy Land, and, withdraw. 
ing from the world, became an anche- 
rite in the desert of Chalcida, on the 
borders of Arabia. Here he under 
went the bodily privations and tempta- 
tions, and sioner the spiritual triumphs, 
of the hermit’s life. He was ‘haumted 
by demons, and consoled by voices and 
visions from heaven.” In one of his 
letters, cited by Butler, Zzves of the 
Saints, IX. 362, he writes: ‘‘In the 
remotest part of a wild and sharp de- 

ahtak Linnean woes 
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[heats of the scorching sun, strikes with 
‘horror and terror even the monks that 
inhabit it, I seemed to myself to be in 
the midst of the delights and assemblies 
of Rome. I loved solitude, that in the 
bitterness of my soul I[ might more 
freely bewail my miseries, and 
upon my Saviour. My hideous ema- 
ciated limbs were covered* with sack- 
cloth: my skin was parched dry and 
black, and my flesh was almost wasted 
away. The on I passed in tears and 
groans, and when sleep overpowered 
me against my will, I cast my wearied 
bones, which hardly hung together, 
upon the bare ground, not so proper! 
to give them rest, as to torture m 

I say nothing of my eating and drink. 
ing; for the monks if that desert, 
when they are sick, know no other 


[drink but cold water, and look upon 


it as sensuality ever to eat an ~ 


dressed by fire. In this exile and 
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son, to which, for the fear of hell, I had 
voluntarily condemned myself, having 
no other company but scorpions and 
wild beasts, I many times found my 

eimagination filled with lively represen- 
tations of dances in the company of 

oman ladies, as if I had been in’the 
midst of them. .. . . I often joined 
whole nights to the days, crying, sigh- 
ing, and beating my breast till the de- 
sired calm returned. I feared the very 
cell in which I lived, because it was 
witness to the foul suggestions of my 
enemy ; and befig ancry and armed with 
severity against myself, I went alone into 
the most secret parts of thf wilderness, 
and if I discovered anywhere a deep 
valley, or a craggy rock, that was the 
place of my prayer, there I threw tpis 
miserable sack of my body. The same 
Lord is my witness, that after so many 
sobs and tears, after haviny in so much 
sorrow looked long up to heaven, I felt 
most delightful comforts and interior 
sweetness; and these so great, that, 
ported and absorpt, 1 scemed to 

myself to be amidst the choirs of angels; 
and glad and jovful I sung to God: 

After Thee, O Lord, we will run in the 
fragrancy of thy celestial ointments.” 

In another letter, cited by Montalem- 
bert, Afonks of the I¥est, Auth. Tr, 1. 
404, he exclaims: ‘‘ © clesert, enamelled 
with the flowers of Chnst! O solitude, 
neg those se are born of which, 
in the Apocalypse, is built the city of 
the Great King ! O retreat, alk ie 
joicest in the fnendship of Ged! What 
doest thou in the world, my brother, 
with thy soul greater than the world? 
How long wilt thou remain in the shadow 
of roofs, and in the smoky dungeons of 
cities ? lieve me, I see here more of 
the light.” 

At the end of five years he was drivep 
from his solitude by the persecution of 
the Easter monks, and lived succes- 
sively in Jerusalem, Antioch, Constanti- 
nople, Rome, and Alexandria. Finally, 
mee returned to the Holy Land, 

Ht 2 monastery at Bethichem. 

Here he wroie his translation of the 
Scriptures, and his Lives of the Fathers 
of the Desert; but in 416 this monastery, 
and others that had risen up in its neigh 
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and St. Jerome took refuge in a strong 
tower or fortified castle. Four years 
afterwards he died, and was buried in the 
ruins of his monastery. 

40, This truth of the simultaneous 
creation of mind and matter, as stated im 
line 29. 

41. The opinion of St. Jerome and 
othem Fathers of the Church, that the 
Angels were created long ages before 
the rest of the universe, is refuted by 
Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 1. Quast. 
LXL. 3. 

a Fig the Intelligences or Motors 
of the heavens should be so long without 
any heavens to move. 

§1. The subject of the elements is the 
earth, so called as being the lowest, or 
underlying the others, fire, air, and water. 

56. The pride of Lucifer, who lies at 
the centre of the earth, towards which 
all things gravitate, and 


‘‘ Down upon which thrust all the other rocks,” 


Milton, Pur. Lost, V. 856, makes the 
rebel angels deny that they were created 
by God :— 

‘* Who saw 
When this creation was? Rememberest thou 
Thy making, while the Maker gave thee being ? 
We know no time when we were not as now; © 
Know none before us; self-begot, selt-naused 
By our own quickening power, when fatal course 
Had circled has full orb, the birth mature 


Of this our native heaven, ethereal sons,” 

65. The merit consists in being willing 
to receive this grace, 

95. St. Chrysostom, who in his preach- 
ing so carried away his audiences that 
they beat the pavement with their swords 
and called him the “‘ Thirteenth Apostle,” 
in one of his Afomilres thus upbraids the 
custom of applauding the preacher: 
‘* What do your praises advantage me, 
when I ott not your vores in virtue ? 
Or what harm shall I receive from the 
silence of my auditors, when I behold 
the increase of their prety? The praise 
of the speaker is not the acclamation of 
his hearers, but their zeal for piety and 
religion; not their making a great stir in 
the times of hearing, but their showing 
diligence at all other times. Applause, 
as soon as it is out of the meuth, is dis- 
persed into the air, and vanishes, bat 
when the hearers grow better, this brings 


bourhood, were burned by the Pelagians, |an incorruptible and immortal reward 
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both to the speakerand the hearer. The 
praise of your acclamation may render 
the orator more illustrious here, but the 
piety of your souls will give him greater 
confidence before the tribunal of Christ. 
Therefore, if any one love the preacher, 
or if any preacher love his people, let 
him not be enamoured with applause, 
but with the benefit of the hearers.” 

103. Lapo is the abbreviation of 
acopo, and Bindi of Aldobrandi, both 
amiliar names in Florence. 

107. Milton, Lycidas, 113 :— 


*“ How well could I have spared for thee, young 
swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold! 
Of other care they little reckoning make, 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest ! 
Blind mouths! that scarce themselvcs know 
how to hold 

A sheep-hook, or have learned aught else the 


east 

That to the faithful herdman’s art belongs ! 

What recks it them? What need they? They 
are sped; 

And, when they list, their lean and flashy 
songs 

Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw : 

The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed; 

But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they 


draw, 

@ Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 
Besidds what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing said: 

But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no 
more.” 


115. Cowper, Zusk, IL.:— 


** He that negotiates between God and man, 
As God's ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 
Of lightness in his speech. °Tis pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul ; 
To break a jest, when pity would inspire 
Pathetic exhortation; and t' address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to the 
hieaat 1” 

For a specimen of the style of popular 
preachers in the Middle Ages, see the 
story of Frate gs is in the Decame- 
yone, Gior. VI. Nov. 10. See also 
Scheible’s Avoster, and Menin’s rédtca- 
foriana. 

118. The Devil, who is often repre- 
sented in grly Christian art under the 
shape of a coal-black bird. See Didron, 
Christ. Iconog., 1 — 

324. In early paintings the swine is 
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the symbol of St. Anthony, as the cherub 
is of St. Matthew, the lion of St. Mark, 
and the eagle of St. John. There is an 
old tradition that St. Anthony*was once 
a swineherd. Brand, Jp. Antiquities, 
I., 358, says :— 

‘In the World of Wonders is the fol- 
lowing translation of an epigram :-— 





‘ Once fed'st thou, Anthony, an heard of swine, 
And new. an heard of monkes thou fe 
still -— 
For wit and gut, alike both charges bin: 
Both loven filth alike; both like to fill 
Their greedy paunch alike. Nor was that kind 
More beastly, sotygsh, s@fnish than this last, 
All else a s: one fauit J onely find, 
Thou feedest not thy monkes with oken 
mast,’ 


‘*The author mentions before, per- 
sons ‘who runne *up and downe the 
c&intry, crying, Have you anything’ 
to bestow upon my lord S. Anthonie’s 
swine ?’?” 

Mrs. Jameson, Sacred and Legendary 
Art, I]., 380, remarks: ‘‘I have read 
somewhere that the hog is given to St. 
Anthony, because he had heen a swine- 
herd, and cured the diseases of swine. 
This is quite a mistake. The hog was 
the representative of the demon of sen- 
suality and gluttony, which Anthony is 
supposed to have vanquished by the 
exercises of piety and by divine aid. 
The ancient custom of placing in all his 
efhgies a black pig at his feet, or under 
his feet, gave rise to the superstition 
that this unclean animal was especially 
dedicated to him, and under his pro- 
tection. The monks of the Order of 
St. Anthony kept herds of consecrated 
pigs, which were allowed to feed at 
the public charge, and which it was a 
profanation to steal or ekilk: hence the 
proverb about the fatness of a * Tantony 

i x ” 


Halliwell, Diet. of Arch. and Prov, 


‘Words, has the following definition : 


‘“SANTHONY-PiG. The favourite or 
smallest pig of the litter. A Kentish 
expression, according to Grose, ‘To 
follow like a tantony pig,’ i. e. to follow 
close at one’s heels. Some derive this 
saying fron? a privilege enjoyed by the 
friars of certain convents in Pacland and 
France, sons of St. Anthony, whose 
swine were permitted to feed in the 
streets, These swine would follow any 
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one having greens or other provisions, 
till they obtained some of them ; and it 
was in those days considered an act of 
charity arfd religion to feed them. St. 
Anthony was invoked for the pig.” 

Mr. Howell's Venetian Life, p. 341, 
alludes to the same custom as once pre- 
valent in Italy: ‘* Among other privi- 
leges of the Church, abolished in Venice 
long ago, was that ancient right of the 
monks of St. Anthony Abbot, by which 
their herds of swine were made free of 
the whole city. These animals, en- 
veloped in an cdour, of sanctity, wan- 
dered here and there, and were piously 
fed by devout people, until tke year 1409, 
when, being found dangerous to children, 
and inconvenient to everybody, they were 
made the subject of a special decree, 
which deprived them of their freedom Of 
movement. The Republic was always 
opposing and limiting the privileges of 
the Church !” 

126. Giving false indulgences, without 
the true stamp upon them, in return for 
the.alms received. 

130. The nature of the Angels. 

134. Daniel vii. ro: ‘* Thousand 
thousands ministered unto him, and ten 
thousand times ten thousand stood before 
him.” 

136. That irradiates this angelic na- 
ture. 
138. The splendours are the reflected 
lights, or the Angels. 

140. The fervour of the Angels is pro- 
portioned to their capacity of receiving 
the divine light. 
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1. The aseent to the Empyrean, the 
tenth and last Heaven. Of this Heaven, 
Dante, Convito, Il. 4, says: ‘* This is 
the sovereign edifice of the world, in 
which the whole world is included, and 
outside of which nothing is. And it is 
not ip space, but was formed solely in 
the primal Mind, which the Greeks call 
Protonce. ‘This is that magnificence of 
which the Psalmist spake, when he says 
to God, ‘ Thy magnificence is exalted 
above the heavens.’ ” 

Milton, Far. Lost, WI, 56 :— 


* Now had the Almighty Pather from above, 
From the pure empyrean where he wuts 
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High throned above all highth, bent down hia eye, 
His own works and their works at once to view. 
About him all the sanctities of heaven 

Stood thick as stars, and from his sight received 
Beatitude past utterance.” 

2. The sixth hour is noon, and when 
noon is some six thousand miles away 
from us, the dawn is approaching, the 
shadow of the ea:th lies almost on a 
plane, with it, and gradually the stars 
disappear, 

10, The nine circles of Angels, de- 
scribed in Canto XXVIII. 

38. From the Crystalline Heaven to 
the Empyrean. Dante, Conzito, 11. 15, 
makes the Empyrean the symbol of 
Theology, the Divine Science: ‘* The 
Empyrean Heaven, by its peace, re- 
sembles the Divine Science, which is 
full of all peace; and which suffers ne 
strife of opinions or sophistical argu 
ments, because of the exceeding certi- 
tude of its subject, which is God. And 
of this he says to his disciples, ‘ My 
peace I give unto you ; my peace I leave 
you ;’ giving and leaving them his doc- 
trine, which is this science of which I 
speak. Of this Solomon says: ‘ There 
are threescore queens, and fourscore con- 
cubines, and virgins without number; 
my dove, my undefiled, is but one.’ Al 
sciences he calls queens and paramou 
and virgins ; and this he calls a dove, 
because it is without blemish of strife; 
and this he calls perfect, because it 
makes us perfectly to see the truth in 
which our soul has rest.” 

42. Philippians iv. 7: ‘The 





peace 
‘| of God, which passethall aired se 


43. The Angels and the souls of t 
saints. 

45. The Angels will be seen in the 
same aspect after the last judgment as 
before ; but the souls of the saints will 
wear ‘‘ the twofold garments,” spoken 
of in Canto XXV. 92, the spiritual 
body, and the glorified earthly body. 

61. Daniel vii. 10: ‘SA hery stream 
issued and came forth from before him." 
And Revelation xxii. 1: “And he 
showed me a pure river of water of life, 
clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God snk of the Lamb." 

64. The sparks are Angels, anl the 
flowers the souls of the blessed. 

66. For the mystic virtues of the ruby, 
see Canto IX. Note 69. 
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76. For the mystic virtues of the 
see Canto XV. Note 85. 

go. ‘‘ By the length,” says Venturi, 
‘‘was represented the outpouring of 
God upon his creatures; by the round- 
ness, the return of this outpouring to God, 
as to its first source and ultimate end.” 

99. Dante repeats the word wai, I 
saw, three times, as a rhyme, to express 
the intenseness of his vision. 

100. Buti thinks that this light is the 
Holy Ghost ; Rhilalethes, that it is the 
Logos, or secon¥ person of the Trinity ; 
Tommaseo, that it is [lluminating Grace. 

124. Didron, Christ. Jconog., 1. 234, 
says: ‘‘It was in the centre, at the 
very heart of this luminous eternity, that 
the Deity shone forth. Dante no doubt 
wished to describe one of those roses 
with a thousand petals, which light the 
porches of our noblest cathedrals,—the 
rose-windows, which were contempora- 
neous with the Florentine poet, and 
which he had no doubt seen in his tra- 
vels in France. There, in fact, in the 


very depth of the chalice of that rose of | the writings of St. Luke. 


coloured glass, the Divine Majesty shines 
out resplendently.” 

129. The word convent is here used 
w its original meaning of a coming to- 
gether, or assembly. 

136. The name of Augustus is equiva- 
lent to Kaiser, Cazsar, or Emperor. In 
Canto XXXII. 119, the Virgin Mary is 
called Augusta, the Queen of the King- 
dom of Heaven, the Empress of ‘‘the 
most just and merciful of empires.” 
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tianity, it is difficult to account for his 
becoming, as he is called by Beausubre, 
the hero of the Romance of Heresy. If 
Simon was the same with that magician, 
a Cypriot by birth, who was employed » 
by Felix as agent in his intrigue to 
detach Drusilla from her husband, this 
part of his character accords with the 
charge of licentiousness advanced both 
against his life and his doctrines by his 
Christian opponents. This is by no 
means improbable ; and, indeed, even if 
he was not a person thus politically pro- 
minent and influengial, fe carly writers 
of Christianity would scarcely have con- 
curred in representing him as a formid- 
able and dangerous antagonist of the 
Faith, as a kind of personal rival of St. 
Peer, without some other groundwork 
for the fiction besides the collision re- 
coided in the Acts. The doctrines 
which are ascribed to him and to his 
followers, who continued to exist for 
several centuries, harmonise with the 
glimpse of his character and tenets in 
Simon pro- 
bably was one of that class of adven- 
turers which abounded at this period, 
or like Apollonius of Tyana, and others 
at a later time, with whom the oppo- 
nents of Christianity attempted to con- 
found Jesus and his Apostles. His doc- 
trine was Oriental in ity language and in 
its pretensions. He was the first Aton 
or emanation, or rather perhaps the first 
maniestation of the primal Deity. He 
assumed not merely the title of the Great 


137. This is Henry of Luxemburg, to| Power or Virtue of God, but all the 
whom in 1300 Dante was looking as the | other Appellations, —the Word, the Per- 


regenerator of Italy. We became Em- 
peror in 1308, and died in 1311, ten 
ears before Dante. See fPurg. VI. 

ote 97, and XXXIIT. Note 43. 

142. At the Curta Komana, or Papal 
court. 

143. aos Clement V. (1305—1314). 
See /nf. XIX. Note 83. The allusion 


fection, the Paraclete, the Almighty, the 
whole combined attributes of the Deity. 
He had a companion, Htlerfa, according 
to the statement of his enemies, a beau- 
tiful prostitute, whom he found at Tyre, 
yho became in like manner the first 
conception (the Ennoca) of the Deity; 
but who, by her conjunction with mat- 


here is to his double dealing with Henry | ter, had been enslaved to its malignant 
of Luxemburg. See Canto XVII. Note | influence, and, having fallen under the 


82. 

147. Among the Simoniacs in the 
third round of Malebolye. Of Simon 
Magus, Miman, Afsst. CArist., IJ. 97, 
writes thus: ‘‘ Unless Simon was in 
fact a personage of considerable import- 
apce during the early history of Chris- 


power of evil angels, had been in a con- 
stant state of transmigration, and, among 
other mortal bodies, had* occupied that 
of the famous Helen of Troy. Beau- 
sobre, who elevates Simon into a Pla- 
tonic philosopher, expleins the Helena 
as m spblime allegory, she was the 
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Psyche of h's philosophic romance. The 
soul, by evil influences, had become im- 
risoned in matter. By her the Deity 
created the angels: the angels, 
®enamoured of her, had inextricably en- 
tangled her in that poliuting bondage, in 
order to prevent her return to heaven. 
To fly from their embraces she had 
from bodv to body. Connecting 
‘this fiction with the Grecian mythology, 
she was Minerva, or impersonated Wis- 
dom; perhaps, also, Helena, or em- 
bodied Beauty,” 
148. Pope Bonifa&: VIII., a native of 
a, now Anagni. See /afi XIX. 
Note 53, and Purg. XX. Note 87. 
Dante has already his punishment 
prepared. He is.to be thrust head 
downward into a narrow hole in ¢he 
rock of Malcbolge, and to be driven 
down still lower when Clement V. shall 
follow him. 





CANTO XXXI. 


1. The White Rose of Paradise. 

9. Miad, 11. 86, Anon. Tr.: ‘* And 
the troops thronged together, as swarms 
of crowding bees, which come ever in 
fresh numbers from the hollow rock, 
and fly in clusters over the vernal flowers, 
and thickly some fly in this direction, 
and some in that.” 

32. The nymph Callisto, or Helice, 
was changed by Jupiter into the con- 
stellation of the Great Lear, and her son 
into that of the Little Bear. See Purg. 
XXV., Note 131. 

34. Rome and her superb edifices, 
before the removal of the Papal See to 
Avignon. 

35. Speaking of Petrarch’s visit to 
Rome, Mr. Norton, 7ravel and Study in 
Italy, p. 288, says: ‘‘ The great church 
of St. ee Lateran, ‘the mother ani 
head of all the churches of the city and 
the world,’—mater urlis af orlis,- had 
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at Avignon with urged appeals that th’ 
disgrace should no longer be permitted, 
—but the Popes gave no heed to his 
words ; for the ruin of Roman churches, 
or of Rome itself, was a matter of little 
concern to the-e Transalpine prelates.” 

73. From the highest regions of the 
air to the lowest depth of the sea. 

102, St. Bernard, the great Abbot of 
Clairvaux, the Dector Afellfluns of the 
Church, and preacher of the disastrous 
Second Crusade, was bgm of noble pas 
rents in the village of Fontaine, near 
Dijon, in Burgundy, in the year 1190, 
After studying at Paris, at the age of 
twenty he entered the Benedictine mpn- 
astery of Citeaux; and when, five years 
later, this monastery had become over- 
crowded with monks, he was sent out 
to found a new one. 

Mrs. Jameson, Legends of the Monasti 
Orders, p. 149, says: ‘* The manner of 
goin forth on these occasions was strik- 
ingly characteristic of the age ;— the 
abbot chose twelve monks, representing 
the twelve Apostles, and placed at their 
head a leader, representing Jesus Christ, 
who, with a cross in his hand, went 
before them. ‘The gates of the convent 
opened, —then closed behind them,4- 
and they wandered into the widé world, 
trusting in God to show them their de» 
tined abode. 

** Berard led his followers to a wil 
derness, called the Malley of Wormweod, 
and there, at his bidiny, arose the since 
renowned abbey of Clairvaux. They 
felled the trees, built themselves huts, 
tilled and sowed the ground, and changed 
the whole face of the country round; 
till that which had been a dismal soli- 
tude, the resort of wolves and robbers, 
became a land of vines and corn, rich, 
populovs, and prosperous,” 

his incident forms the subject of one 
of Murillo’s inost famous paintings, and 
is suggestive of the saint’s intense devo- 


beerf almost destroyed by fire, with its; tion to the Virgin, which Dante ex- 


adjoining palace, and the houses of the! 


canons, on the Eve of St. John, in 1308. 


a pam and the canons) houses were ' 
t 


not long after; but at the time of 
Petrarch’s latest visit to Rome, and for 


afterward, the church was without ‘the one thing needful. 


a roof, and its walls were ruinous. 


presses in this line. 

Mr. Vaughan, /fours with the Mystica, 
1. 145, gives the following sketch of St 
Bernard :— 

“With Bernard the mofastic life ts 


Ile began life 


The | by drawing afler him into the convent 


poct addressed three at least of the D’opes ‘all his kindred; sweeping them one by 
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one from the high seas of the world with 
the irresistible vortex of his own religious 
fervour. His incessant cry for Europe 
is, Better monasteries, and more of them. 
Let these ecclesiastical castles multiply ; 
let them cover and command the land, 
well garrisoned with men of God, and 
then, despite all heresy and schism, 
theocracy will flourish, the earth shall 
yield her increase, and all people pfaise 
the Lord. Who so wise as Bernard to 
win souls for Christ, that is to say, re- 
cruits for the cloister? With what elo- 
quence he paints the raptures of con- 
templation, the,vanity and sin of carthly 
ambition or of earthly love! Wherever 
in his travels Bernard may have preached, 
there, presently, exultant monks must 
open wide their doors to admit new 
converts. Wherever he goes, he be- 
reaves mothers of their children, the 
aged of their last solace and last sup- 
port ; praising those the most who leave 
most misery behind them. How sternly 
does he rebuke those Rachels who mourn 
and will not be comforted for children 
dead to them for ever! What vitriol 
does he pour into the wounds when he 
asks if they will crag their son down to 
perdition with themselves by resisting 
@e vocgtion of Heaven ; whether it was 
not enough that they brought him forth 
sinful to a world of sin, and will they 
now, in their insane affection, cast him 
into the fires of hell? Yet Bernard is 
not hard-hearted by nature. Ile can 
pity this disgraceful weakness of the 

esh. Ile makes such amends as super- 
stition may. I will be a father to him, 
he says. Alas! cold comfort. You, 
their eee will answer, whose flocks 
are countless, would nothing content 
you but our ewe lamb? Perhaps some 
cloister will be, for them too, the last 
resource of their desolation. “They will 
fly for ease in their pain to the system 
which caused it. Bernard hopes so. So 
inhuman is the humanity of asceticisin ; 
cruel its tender mercies; thus does it 
depopulate the world of its Lest in order 
to improve it. .... 

“Bernard had his wish, He made 
Clairvaux the cynosure of all contem- 
plative ey&, For any one“who could 
exist at all as a monk, with any satis- 
factinn to himsell, that was the place 
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above all others. Brother Godfrey, sent 
out to be first Abbot of Fontenay,—as 
soon as he has set all things in order 
there, returns, only too gladly, from that 
rich and lovely region, to re-enter his old 
cell, to walk around, delightedly revisit- 
ing the well-remembered spots among 
the trees or by the water-side, marking 
how the fields and gardens have come 
on, and relating to the eager brethren 
(for even Bernard’s monks have curio- 
sity) all that befell him in his work. 
He would sooner be third Prior at Claix- 
vaux, than Abbot of Fontenay. So, too, 
with Brother Hur®bert,? commissioned 
in like manner to regulate Igny Abbey 
(fourth daughfer of Clairvaux). Hesoon 
comes back, weary of the labour and sick 
for home, to look,on the Aube once 
m@gre, to hear the old mills go drum- 
ming and droning, with that monotony 
of muffled sound—the associate of his 
pious reveries—often heard in his dreams 
when far away; to set his feet on the 
very same flagstone in the choir where 
he used to stand, and to be happy. But 
Bernard, though away in Italy, toiling 
in the matter of the schism, gets to hear 
of his return, and finds time to send him 
across the Alps a letter of rebuke for 
this criminal self-pleasing, whose ternble 
sharpness must have darkened the poor 
man’s meditations for many a day. 

‘* Bernard had further the satisfaction 

of improving and extending monasticism 
to the utmost; of sewing together, with 
tolerable success, the rended vesture of 
the Papacy; of suppressing a more 
pular and more Scriptural Christianity, 
for the benefit of his despotic order; of 
quenching for a time, by the extinction 
of Abciard, the spirit of free inquiry; 
and of seeing his ascetic And’sugerhuman 
ideal of religion everywhere accepted as 
the genuine type of Christian virtue.” 
» 104. The Veronica is the portrait of 
our Saviour impressed upon a veil or 
kerchief, preserved with great care in 
the chuich of the Santi Aposteli at 
Rome. Collin de Plancy, Legendes des 
Saintes Images, p. 11, gives the follow. 
ing pcounige? it :— 

‘* Properly speaking, °the Veroniga 
(vera icon) is the true likeness of Oar 
Lord; and the same name has been given 
to the holy woman who obtained it, be 
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cause the name of this holy woman was 
uncertain. According to some, she was 
a pious Jewess, cailed Seraphia ; accord- 
ing to others, she was Berenice, niece of 
Herod. It is impossible to decide be- 
tween the different traditions, some of 
which make her a virgin, and otheys the 
wife of Zaccheus. 

‘**However this may be, the happy 
woman who obtained the venerable im- 
print of the holy face lived not far from 
the palace of Pilate. Her house is still 
shown to pilgrims at Jerusalem ; and a 
Canon of Mavence, who went to the 
Holy Land in 1483, Ceported that he had 
visited the house of the Veronica. 

** When she saw Our Lord pass, bear- 
ing his cross, covered with blood, spittle, 
sweat, and dust, she ran to meet hin, 
and, presenting her kerchief, triede to 
wipe his adorable face. Our Lord, 
leaving for an instant the burden of the 
cross to Simon the Cvrenean, took the 
kerchief, ay-piied it to his face, and gave 
it back to the pious woman, marked with 
the exact imprint of his august counte- 
nance.’’ 

Of the Veronica there are four copies 

existence, each claiming to be the or- 
ginal; one at Kome, another at Paris, a 
third at Laon, and a fourth at Xaen in 
Andalusia. The traveller who has crossed 
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12, ‘‘Have mercy upon me, are the 
first words of Psalm li, ‘4a Psalm of 
David, when Nathan the prophet came 
unto him.” 

24. The saints of the Old Testa. 
ment, 

27. The saints of the New Testament. 

31. John the Baptist, seated at the 
point of the mystic Rose, opposite to 
the* Virgin Mary. He died two years 
before Christ’s resurrection, and during 
these two years was in the Limbo of the 
Fathers. 

40. The row of seats which divides 
the Rose horizontally, and crosses the 
two vertical lines of division, made by 
the seat of the Virgin Mary and those 
| of the other Hebrew women on one 
; side, and on the other the seats of John 
‘the Baptist and of the other saints of 
: the New Testament beneath him. 

43. That is to say, by the faith of 
itheir parents, by circumcision, and by 
baptism, as explained line 76 ef seg. 

58. Festimata gente, dying in infancy, 
and thus hurned into the life eternal. 
| Shakespeare, King Lear, W.7: ** Ad- 
i Vike the Duke, where you are going to a 
most festinate preparation.” 

68. Jacob and Esau. Genests xxv. 
22: ‘And the children struggled fc- 
gether within her.” And Aomans ix. 

‘For the children being not yet 


the Sierra Morena cannot easily forget | 
the. stone column, surmounted by an iron | born, neither having done any good or 
cross, which marks the boundary between | evil, that the purpose of God, according 
La Mancha and Andalusia, with the me- | to election, might stand, not of works, 


lancholy stone face upon it, and the in- 
scription, ‘‘4:/ verdadero Retrato de la 
Santa Cara del Dios de Xaen.” 
116, The Virgin Marv, A’egina Cal, 
125. The chariot of the sun. 





« CANTO XXXII. 


1. St. Bernard, absotbed in contem- 
plation of the Virgin. 


5. Eve. St. Augustine, Serm. 1% 
De sanctis, says: *' Mla percussit, tsta 
sanayit.” 

8 Rachel is an emblem of Divine 
Contemplation. /uf I. so1, Beatrice | 
says 


“ Ind came unto the place 
Where I was sitting with the ancient Kachel.” 


at. Ruth the Moabitess, ances\ress of 


King David. 


i but of him that calleth.” 

“oO. uti comments thus: ‘As it 
pleased God to give black hair to one, 
and to the other red, so it pleased him 

to give more grace to one than to the 
-ather.” And the Oftsno says: ‘One 


| was red, the other black ; which colours 


denote the temperainents of men, and 
accordiavty the inclination of their 
minds,” 

75. The keenness of vision with which 
they are originally endowed. 

76, From Adam to Abraham, 

7g, From Abraham to Christ. Geserts 
xvii. 10: §¢ This is my covenant, which 
ye shall keep, between me and you, and 
thy seed alter thee: Every man-child 
among you shall be circumciged,” 

85. The face of the Virgin Mary. 
Didron, in his Chris /conag., 1, 24% 
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devotes a chapter to the ‘‘ History of 
the Portraits of God the Son.” ~Be- 
sides the Veronica and the Santo Volto, 
attributed to Nicodemus, he mentions 
others which tradition .traces back to 
Pilate and St. Luke, and a statue 
erected to Christ by the woman who 
was cured of the bloody flux. In the 
following extract several others are re- 
ferredto:— ° 

‘*Abgarus, king of Edessa, having 
learnt, says Damascenus, the wonderful 
things related of our Saviour, became 
inflamed with Divine love; he sent 
ambassadors to the Son of God, in- 
viting him to come and visit him, and 
should the Saviour refuse to grant his 
request, he charged his ambassadors to 
employ some artist to make a portrait 
of our Lord. Jesus, from whom nothing 
is hidden, and to whom nothing is 
impossible, being aware of the inten- 
tion of Abgarus, took a piece of linen, 
ae it to his face, and depicted 
thereon Ins own image, This very por- 
trait, continues Damascenus, is in ex- 
istence at the present day, and in perfect 
preservation, 

‘‘At the same epoch, a minute ver- 
bal description of the appearance of 
Ca@rist was in circulation. The fol- 
lowing description, which is of great 
importance, was sent to the Roman 
Senate by Publius Lentulus, Proconsul 
of Judaa, before Herod. Lentulus had 
seen the Saviour, and had made him sit 
to him, as it were, that he might give 
a written description of his features and 
physiopnomy. fis portrait, apocryphal 
though it be, is at least one of the first 
upon record ; it dates from the earliest 
period cf the Church, and has been 
mentioned by the most ancient fathers. 
Lentulus writes to the Senate as follows: 
‘At this time appeared a man who is 
still living and endowed with mighty 

wer ; his name is Jesus Christ. His 

isciples calf him the = of mere er 
rd him as a powerful prophet. e 
a the dead is life, Ni heals the 
sick of every description of infirmity and 
disease. This man is of lofty stature, 
and well-proportioned ; his countenance 
severe and virtuous, so that he inspires 
deholders with feelings both of fear and 
love. ‘The hair of his head is of the 


colour of wine, and from the top of the 
head to the ears straight and without 
radiance, but it descends from the ears 
to the shoulders in shining curls. From 
the shoulders the hair flows down the , 
back, divided into two portions, after 
the manner of the Nazarenes ; his fore- 
head is clear and without wrinkle, his 
face free from blemish, and_ slightly 
tinged with red, his physiognomy noble 
and gracious. The nose and mouth 
faultless. His beard is abundant, the 
same colour as the hair, and forked. His 
eyes blue and very Qrilliamt. In reprov- 
ing or censuring he is awe-inspiring ; in 
exhorting an@ teaching, his speech is 
gentle and caressing. His countenance 
is marvellous in seriousness and grace. 
He has never once Been seen to laugh ; 
bu many have seen him weep. He is 
slender in person, his hands are straight 
and long, his arms beautiful. Grave 
and solemn in his discourse, his lan- 
guage is simple and quiet. He is in 
appearance the most beautiful of the 
children of men.’ 

‘‘The Emperor Constartine caused 
pictures of the Son of God to be painted 
from this ancient description. 

‘‘In the eighth century, at the period 
in which Saint John Damascenus wrote, 
the lincaments of this remarkable figure 
continued to be the same as they are te 
this day. 

*¢The hair and the beard, the colour of 
which is somewhat undetermined in the 
letter of Lentulus, for wine may be pale, 
golden, red, or violet colour, is distinctly 
noted by Damascenus, who also adds 
the tint of the complexion ; moreover, 
the opinion of Damascenus, like that of 
Lentulus, is decidedly ine favour of the 
beauty of Christ, and the former Severely 
cansures the Manichzans, who enter- 
tained a contrary opinion. Thus, then, 
CBrist, in taking upon him the form of 
Adam, assumed features exactly resem 
bling those of thre Virgin Mary... .,.. 
In the West, a century later than 
the time of Damascenus, Christ was 
always thus depicted. §. Anschaire, 
Archbishop @f Hamburg and Bremen, 
who beheld Christ [in a vision], de- 
scribed him as ‘tall, clad in the manner 
of the Jews, and beautiful in face, the 
splendour of Divinity darted like a flame 
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from the eyes of the Redeemer, but his 
voice was full of sweetness.” 

94. The Angel Gabricl Juke i. 28: 
‘* And the angel came in unto her, and 
said, IJail, thou that art highly favoured, 
the Lord is with thee: blessed art thou 
among women.” t 

99. The countenance of each saint be- 
came brighter. 

107. The word in the original is ad- 
beliva, which Dante here uses in the 
sense of the Provencal, atedliis, of Purg. 
XXVI. 140. He uses the word in the 
same sense ina Comvifo, II. 7: **In all 
speech the speaker is chiefly bent on 
persuasion, that is, on pleasing the au- 
dience, all’? abbeilire dell’ audtenza, 
which is the source of all other per- 
suasions.” ‘ 

108. The star of moring delighfing 
in the sun, is from Canto VIII. 12, 
where Dante speaks of Venus as 

‘* The star 


That wooes the sun, now following, now in 
, 


front.’ 


119. The Virgin Mary, the Queen of 
this empire.’ 

r21. Adam. 

124. St. Peter. 

127. St. John, who lived till the evil 
days and persecutions of the Church, 
the bride of Christ, won by the cruci- 
fixion. 

131. Moses. 

132. £xodus xxxii. g: ‘* And the 
Lord said unto Moses, I have seen this 
people, and, behold, it is a stiff-necked 


people.” 
133. Anna, mother of the Virgin 


137. Santa Lucta, virgin and martyr. 
Dente, (nf. If, 100, makes her, as the 
emblem of illuminating grace, intercede 
with Beatrice for his salvation. : 

146. Trusting only to thine own 
efforts. 
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CANTO XXNIIT. 
1. Chaucer, Sxond Nonnes Tale ;— 
“Thou maide and inothes, ‘oughter of thy 
#On, 
Thou babar sinful soules 
la whom that God of Caines phere wun; 


ble and high over every creature, 
Thoew sobledest so {+r furth our nature, 
4 


ee 
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That no desdaine the maker had of kinde 
His son in blood and flesh to clothe and winde. 


** Within the cloystre blisful of thy sides, 
Toke mannes shape the eternal love and pees, 
That of the trine compas Lord and gide is, 
Whom erthe, and ste, and heven out of relees 
Ay herien; and thou, virgine wemmeles, 
Bare of thy body (and dweltest maiden pure) 
The creatour of every creature, 


** Assembled is in thee magnificence 
With mercy, goodnesse, and with swiche pitee, 
That thou, that art the sonne of excellence, 
Not only helpest hem that praien thee, 
But eftentime of thy benignitee 
Ful freely, or that men thin helpe beseche, 
Thou goest beforne, and art hir lives leche.” 


See also his Ballade of Our Ladie, and 
La Priere de Nostre Dame. 

36. As St. Macarius said to his soul: 
‘* Tfaving taken up thine abode in 
heaven, where thou hast God and his 
holy angels to converse with, see that 
thou descend not thence; regard not 
earthly things.” 

48. Finished the ardour of desire in 
its accomplishment. 

66. Aineid, WN. 442, Davidson’s Tr. : 
‘* When, wafted thither, you reach the 
city Cum, the hallowed lakes, and 
Avernus resounding through the woods, 
you will see the raving prophetess, who, 
beneath a deep rock, reveals the fats, 
and commits to the leaves of trees her 
characters and words. Whatever verses 
the virgin has inscribed on the leaves, she 
ranges in harmonious order, and leaves 
in the cave enclosed by themselves: un- 
covered they remain in their position, 
nor recede from their order. But when, 
upon turning the hinge, a small breath 
of wind has blown upon them, and the 
door [by opening] hath discomposed the 
tender leaves, she never afterward cares 
to catch the verses as they are fluttering 
in the hollow cave, nor to recover their 
situation, or join them together.” 

78. Luke ix. 62: ‘*No man having 
mut his hand to the plough, and looking 
bee is fit for the kingdom of God.” 

8. ‘Thomas Aquinas, Sam. Sheol, L 
Quast. iv. 2: ‘If therefore God be 
the first efficient cause of things, the 
perfections of all things must pre-exist 
preeeminently in God.” And Batis 
‘In God are all things that are made, as 
in the First Cause, that foresees every» 
thing.” 
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. Of all the commentaries which | ‘ Think, Reader, if within myself I marvelled, 


I have consulted, that of Buti alone 
sustains this rendering of the line. The 
rest interpret it, ‘‘ What I say is but 
a simple or feeble glimmer of what I 
saw.” 

94. There are almost as many inter- 
pretations of this passage as there are 
commentators. |The most intelligible is, 
that Dante forgot in a single moment 
more of the hee he had seen, than 
the world had forgotten in five,and- 
twenty centuries of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition, when Neptune wondered at the 
shadow of the first ship that ever crossed 
the sea. 

103. Aristotle, 2/425, I., 1, Gillies’s 
Tr.: ‘‘Since every art and every kind 
of knowledge, as well as all the actions 
and all the deliberations of men, con- 
stantly aim at something which they call 
good, good in general may be justly de- 

ed, that which all desire.” 

114. In the same manner the reflec- 
tion of the Griffin in Beatrice’s eyes, 
Purg. XXXI. 124, is described as chang- 
ing, while the object itself remained un- 


+ 


When I beheld the thing itself stand still, 
And in its image it transformed itself,” 


115. Thomas Aquinas, Sum. Theol., 
I. Quest. xxix. 2: ‘‘ What exists by® 
itself and not in another, is called sub- 
sistence.” 

116. The three Persons of the Tri- 
nity. 

128. The second circle, or second 
Person of the Trinity. 

131. The human nature of Christ; the 
incarnation of the Word, 

141. In this new4ight of God’s grace, 
the mystery gf the union of the Divine 
and human nature in Christ is revealed 
to Dante. 

144, Wordsworth, Resolution and Ine 
defendence :— 

*Asacloud.. 


That heareth not the loud winds when they call, 
And moveth all together, if it move at all,’ 


145. 1 John iv. 16: ‘* God is love; 
and he that dwelleth in love diwelleth in 
God, and God inhim.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


LE DANTE. 
Voltaire, Dictionnaire Philosophique. 


Vous voulet’ cownaitre le Dante. 
Des Italiens l’appellent divin: mais 
c'est une divinite cachée 4 peu de gens 
entendent ses oracles; il a des com- 
mentateurs : c'est peut-étre encore une 
raison de plus pour n’étre pas compris. 
Sa reputation saffermira toujours parce 
qu’on ne le lit guere. Il y a de lui une 
vingtaine de traits qu’on sait par coeur : 
cela sufht pour s’epargner la peine d’ ex- 
aminer Je reste. 

Ce divin Dante fut, dit-on, un homme 
assez malheureux. Ne croyez pas qu'il 
fut divin de ‘son temps, ni qu’il fut pro- 
pliete chez lui ss I est: vrai qu'il fut 
prieur, non pas prieur de moines, mais 
prieur de Florence, c’est-a-dire l’un des 
sénateurs. 

I) évait ne en 1260, 4 ce que disent 
set compatriotes. Bayle, qui écrivait a 
Rotterdam, currente calamo, pour son 
libraire, environ quatre siécles entiers 
apres le Dante, le fit naitre en 1265,° 
et je n’en estime Bayle ni plus ni moins 
pour sétre trompe de cing ans: la 
grande affaire est de ne se tromper ni 
en fait de goiit ni en fait de raisonnemens, 

Les arts commengaient alors a naftre 
dans la.patrie‘du Dante. Florence était 
comme Athénes, pleine d'esprit, de 

eur, de légéreté, d’inconstance ‘et 
e factions. Le faction blanche avait 
un grand crédit: elle se nommait aihsi 
du nom de la signora Hianca. Le parti 
wupposé s'intitulait Je parts des noirs, pour 
mieux se distinguer des d/ancs. Ces 
deux partis ne suffisaient pas aux Flo- 
renting, Ils avaient encore les gucifes 
et les gidci*ks, La plupart des blancs 
étaient gidelins du parti des empereurs, 


° Dante naquit en effet 4 Florence, ¢n 1265, 
Au mots de mat 


et les noirs penchaient pour ies exd/es 
attachés aux papes. 
Toutes ces factions aimaient la liberté, 
et fesaint oe ce qu’elles pouvaient 
our la détruire. Le pape Boniface 
I1I. voulut profiter de ces divisions 
pour anéantir le pouvoir des empereurs 
en Italie. I) déclara Charles de Valois, 
frere du roi de France a Uiegpees 
son vicaire en Toscane. vicaire 
vint bien arme, chassa les df/zncs et les 
gibelins, et se fit détester des nozrrs et des 
euelfes. Le Dante était d/anc, et pibe- 
din; il fut chassé des premiers, et sa 
maison rasée. On peut juger de 1a s'il 
fut le reste de sa vie affectionné a la 
maison de France et aux papes; on 
pretend pourtant quwil alla faire un 
voyage A Paris, et que pour se désen- 
nuyer il se fit theoloyien, et disputa 
vigoureusement dans les écoles. 
ajoute que l’empereur Henri VIT. ne 
fit rien pour fui, tout gsfedin qual était ; 
wil alla chez Fréderic d’Aragon, roi de 
Sicile, et qu'il en revint aussi pauvre 
ate était allée. Jl fut reduit au mar- 
quis de Malaspina, et au grand-kan de 
Vérone. Le marquis et Je grand-kan 
ne le dédommagérent pas; 11 mourut 
pauvre & Ravenne, a l'age de cinquante- 
six ans. Ce fut dans ces divers lieux 
qu'il composa sa Comédie del enfer, dss 
purgetoireddu paradis; ona regardé ce 
salmigor.dis comme un beau poeme épique. 
Il trouva d’abord a l’entrée de l’enfer 
un lion et une louve. Tout d’un coup 
Virgile se  aieatiag & lui pour I'en- 
courager; Virgile Jui dit quwil est né 
Lombard ; c’est précisément comme si 
Homére disait qu'il est né Ture, Vir- 
yile offre de faire au Dante les hon- 
neurs de l’enfer et du purgatoire, et de 
le mener jusqu’da la e de saint 
Pierre ; mais il avoye quil ne pours 
pas entrer avec lui 
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Cependant Charon les passe tous 
deux dans sa barque. Virgile lui ra- 
conte que, peu de temps aprés son 
arrivee en enfer, il y vit un étre puis- 
sant qui vint chercher les ames d’Abel, 
de Noe, d’Abraham, de Moise, de David. 
En avancant chemin, ils découvrent dans 
Yenfer des demeures trés agréables : 
dans l'une sont Homére, Horace, Ovide 
et Lucain; danS une autre on Voit 
Klectre, Hector, Enée, Lucréce, Brutus 
et le Turc Saladin ; dans une troisiéme, 
Socrate, Platon, Mippocrate et l’Arabe 
Averr 

Enfin parait le veritable enfer, ot 
Pluton juge les condammés. Le voya- 
geur y reconnait quelques cardinaux, 
quelques papes, et beaucoup de Flo- 
rentins. ‘Tout cela est-il dans le style 


comique? Non. Tout est-il dans le 
genre héroique? Non. Dans quel 
gofit est donc ce poeme? Dans un goilt 


bizarre. 

Mais il y a des vers si heureux et si 
naifs, qwils n’ont point vieilli depuis 
quatre cents ans, et quils ne vieilliront 
jamais. Un poeine diailleurs ot l’on 
met des papes en enfer réveille beau- 
coup l’attention ; et les commentateurs 
épuisent toute la sagacité de leur esprit 
& @eterminer au juste qui sont ceux que 
le Dante a damnés, et a ne se pas 
tromper dans une matiére si grave. 

On a fonde une chaire, une lecture 
ait sian a cet auteur classique. 

ous me demanderez comment l’in- 
quisition ne s’y oppose pas. Je vous 
répondrai que l'inquisition entend rail- 
lerie en Italie; elle sait bien que des 
eager aioe en vers ne peuvent point 
aire de mal: vous en allez juger par 
cette petite ft aduction tres libre dun 
morceau du chant vingt-troisitme; il 
s’agit d’un damné de Ja connaissance de 
Vauteur, Le damné parle ainsi :— 

@ m’appelais le comte de Guidon ; 

e fus sur terre et soldat et poltron; 

uis m’enrilai sous saint Francois d’Assise, 

Afin qu’un jour le bout de son cordon 

Me donnft place en la céleste église ; 

Et f’y serais sans ce pape {élon, | 

i m'‘ordonna de servir sa fejntise, 

t me rendit aux griffes du démon. 

Voici le fait. nd j’étais sur la terre, 

Vers Rimini jg fis long-temps la guerre, 

NMoins, ja l’'avoue, en héros qu’en fripon. 

L'art de fourber me fit un grand renom, 

Mais quand mon chef eut porté poil grison, 

Temps de retraite of convient la sagcsag, 





Le repentir vint ronger ma vicillesse 
Ft j’eus recours & la confession. 
O repentir tardif et peu durable! 
Le bon saint-pére en ce temps guerroyait, 
Non le soudan, non le Turc intraitable 
Mais les chrétiens qu’en vrai Turc il pillait. 
Or, sans respect pour tiare et tonsure 
Pour saint Francois, son froc et sa ceinture ; 
Frére, @lit-il, il me convient d’avoir 
Incessamment Préneste en mon pouvoir. 
Conseille-moi, cherche sous ton capuce 
pees beau tour, quelque gentiile astuce, 

our ajouter en bref & mes états 
Ce qui me tente et ne m’appartient pas. 
pai es deux clefs du ciel en ma puissance 

e Célestin la dévote impriudence 
S'en servit mal, et mor je sais ouvrir 
Et refermer le ciel 2 momplaisia 
Si tu me sers, ce ciel ect fon partage. 

¢ le servis, et trap bien: dont j’enrage. 

l eut Préneste, ef Ja mort me saisit. 
Lors devers moi saint Francois descendit, 
Comptant au ciel am-ner ma bonne Ame; 
Mais Belzébut vint en , et lui dit: 
Mongieur d’Assise, tez: je réclame 
Ce conseiller du saint-pére, 1] est mien ; 
Bon saint Frangois, que chacunait le sien 
Lors tout penaud le bon homme d’ Assise 
M’abandonnait au grand diable d’enfer. 

e lui criais Monsieur de Lucifer, 

e suis un saint, voyez ma robe grise ; 

e fus absous par le chef de l’éghise. 
| Hein toujours, répondit le démon, 

n grand respect pour l’absolution : 
On est lavé de ses vieulles sottises,¢@ 
Pourvu qu’aprés autres ue soicnt commises. 
J'ai fait souvent cette distinction 
A tes pareils; et grace A l'Italie, 
Le diable sait de la théologie. 
Ii dit, et rit: je ne répliguai rien 
A Belzébut ; 1] raisonnait trop bien. 
Lors il m’empoigne, et d’un bras raide et ferme 
Il appliqua sur mon triste épiderme e 
Vingt coups de fouet, dont bien fort il me quit: 
Que Dieu le rende a Boniface huit. 


LA DIVINE COMEDIE. 
Rivarol, Etude sur Dante. 


Etrange et admirable entreprise! 
Remonter du dernier gouffre des En- 
fers, Jusqu’au sublime aanotuaire des 
Cieux ; embrasser la double hitrarchie 
des vices et des vertus, l’extréme mi- 
stre et la supréme felicité, le temps et 
P&ernité; peindre a-la-fois Pange et 
homme, Tauteur de tout mal, et le 
saint des saints! Aussi on ne peu se 
figurer la sensation prodigieuse que fit 
sur toute ]’Italie ce Poeme national, 
rempli de hardiesses contre les Papes ; 
d’allusions af®& événemense@eécens et aux 
yatta qui agitoient les esprits ; ¢crit 

‘ailleurs dans une langue au berceau, 
qui prenoit entre les mains du Dante 


une fierté quielle n'eut plus aprés lui 
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et gu’on ne lui connoissoit pas avant. 
L'effet qu’il produisit fut tel, que lors- 
que son langage rude et original ne fut 
roa plus entendu, et qu’on eut |e 
u la clef des allusions, sa grande repu- 
tation ne laissa pas de s’ctendre dans un 
espace de cing cents ans, comme ces 
fortes commotions dont l’ébranlement se 
propage a d’immenses distances. 

L'Italie donna le nom de dwin A ce 
Poeme et 4 son Auteur; et quoiqu’on 
Yeftt laissé mourir en exil, cependant 
seS amis et ses nombreux admirateurs 
eurent assez @: cr@lit, sept a huit ans 
apres sa mort, pour faire condamner le 
Pocte Cecco d’Ascoli a &tre brillé pub- 
liquement a Florence, sous prétexte de 
magie et dherésic, mats réellement 
oa qu'il avoit osé critiquer le Dante. 

a patrie lui dleva des monumensf et 
envoya, par décret du Senat, une dépu- 
tation 4 un de ses petits-fils, qui refusa 
d’entrer dans la maison et les biens de 
son aieul. Trois Papes ont depuis ac- 
cepté la dédicace de La Drvina ComeE- 
DIA, et on a fondé des chaires pour ex- 
pliquer les oracles de cette obscure di- 
vinitd, * 

Tac cammantairee n'ont 


lanac trae 
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Tl est difficile de se figurer qu'on 
puisse faire un beau Poéme avec ¢e 
telles idées ; et ce qui doit nous mettre 
en garde contre ces sortes d’explica- 
tions, c’est quil n’est rien qu’on ne 
puisse plier sous l’allégorie avec plus 
ou moins de bonheur. On n’a qu’ 
voir celle que le ‘Tasse a lui-méme 
trouvée dans sa Jerusalem. 

Mais il est temps de nous occuper 
du Poéme de lEnfer cn particulier, de 
son coloris, de ses beautés et de ses 
défauts. 

Au temps ot Je Dante écrivoit, la 
Littérature se réduisoit en France, 
comme en Espagne, aux petites pod 
sies des Troubadours. En Italie, on 
ne faisoit rien d’important dans la lan- 
gue du peuple ; tout s’ecrivoit en Jatin. 
Mais le Dante ayant a construire son 
monde idéal, ct voulant peindre pour 
son siécle et sa nation,* prit ses mateé- 
riaux ou 1! les trouva: il fit parler une 
langue qui awit bégayé jusqu’alors, 
et les mots extraordinaires qu'il créoit 
au besoin, n’ont servi qu’d lui seul. 
Voila une des causes de son obscurité. 
D'ailleurs il n’est point de Poéte qui 


tende nine dle nidare a con ‘Tradnuectanr « 








éclairci les difficultes, Ja foule des Com-| c'est presque toujours des bizarreries, 


mentateurs n’ayant vu par-tout que la 
théologie: mais ils auroient di voir 
sy fa mythologic, car Je Poéte les a 
méle Ils veulent tous absolument 
que le Dante soit fa partie animale, ou 
les sens; Virgile, la philosophie morale, 
ou ja simple raison ; et Beatrix, du du- 
weitere révéléc, ow Ja théologie. Ainsi, 
homme ier representé par le 
Dante, apres s'étre ¢garé dans une forét 
obscure, qui signifie, suivant eux, ies 
orages dela jounesse, est rameneé par la 
raison 2 la connoissance des vices et des 
se quils méritent ; c'est-a-dire, aux 

fers et au Purgatuire : mais quand il 
se présente aux portes du Cicl, Béattix 
se montre, et Virgile diparoit, C'est 
Ja maison qui fuit devant la théologie. 


* Le Dante n'a pas donnd le nom de Comddr 


eux trom grandes parties de son Potme, parce | 


i fieut d'une mamere hegecuse, ayant le 
pour beénofiment, anu que Tent cru 
ies Commientateurs : mcs parce qu'ayant honord 
VEadide du nom d’arta Txacensa, il a voulu 
preadre us are aah gla a epi age 
au style quil emploe, a rent en chict 
ookni de sen maitre. 
q 


des énigmes ou des horreurs qu'tl Bei 
ropose: il entasse Jes comparaisons 
es plus dévoitantes, les allusions, les 
termes de l'école et ley expressions leg 
plus basses: rien ne lui paroft mépri- 
sable, et la langue francaise chaste et 
timorée s'¢ffarouche a chaque phrase. 
Le Traducteur a sans cesse a jutter 
contre un style affamé de pocsie, qui 
est riche et point delicat, et qui dans 
cing ou six tirades epuise scs ressources, 
et Gi desseche ses ettes. Quel 
parti donc prendie? Celui de ménager 
ses cordance; car il s’agit d’en fournir 
aux dessins les plus fiers qui aient été 
tracés de main d'homme; et lors- 
qu'on est pauvre et delicat, il con- 
vient d'étre sobre. J] faut surtout va: 
rier ses inversions: le Dante deasine 


* Cea ua des grands défauts du Pobme, 
d‘étrc fat un peu trop pour ke moment: delh 
vient que Auteur ne degpree Von prdsester 
sans costo les nouvelles turturis qu'il invente, 
court toujours en svant, ct ne fait qu'indiquer 
les aventures, (C'dicat assez pour som TEMIpe | 


pas anes pour le nous. 
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quelquefois attitude de ses person- 
nages par la coupe de ses phrases ; ila 
des brusqueries de style qui produisent 
fe grands effets; et souvent dans la 
peinture de ses supplices il emploie 
une fatigue de mots qui rend merveil- 
leusement celle des tourmentés. L’ima- 
gination passe toujours de la surprise 
que lui cause la®description d’une ohose 
incroyable, a leffroi que lui donne né- 
cessairement la vérite du tableau: il 
arrive de-l4 que ce monde visible ayant 
fourni au Pocte assez d'images pour 
peindre son monde ideal, il conduit et 
raméne sans cesse le Lecteur de lun a 
Yautre ; et ce mélange d’événemens si 
invraisemblables et de couleurs si vraics, 
fait tuute la magie de son Poeme. 

Le Dante a versifié par tercets, ou 
& rimes triplees; et c'est de tous les 
Poétes celui qui, pour mieux porter le 
joug, s’est permis le plus d’expressions 
impropres et bizarres: mais aussi quand 
il est u, rien ne lui est comparable. 
Son vers se tient debout par le seule 
force du substantif et du verbe, sans Je 
concours d’une seule ¢pithéte. * 

Si les comparaisons et les tortures 
que le Dante imagine, sont quelquefois 
hgrribles, elles ont toujours un cote 
ingéniew&, et chaque supplice est pris 
dans la nature du crime qu'il punit. 
Quant 4 ses id¢es Jes plus bizaries, elles 
offrent aussi je ne sais quoi de grand et 
de rare qui étonne et attache le Lec- 
teur. Son dialogue est souvent plein 
de vigueur et de naturel, et tous ses 

rsonnages sont fiecrement dessines. 

plupart de ses peintures ont encore 
aujourd'hui Ia force de l’antique et la 
fratcheur du moderne, et peuvent étre 
comparces a ces tableaux d’un coloris 
sombre et effrayant, qui sortoient, des 
ateliers des Michel-Ange ct des Car- 
raches, et donnoient a des sujets em- 
pruntés de la Religion, une sublimité 
qui parloit a tous Jes yeux. 


® Tels sont sans doute aussi les heaux vers 

de Virnnle ct d’Homitre ; ils offrent ad-la-fois la 

pense, l'image et le sentiment; ce sont de 

vrais polypes, vivans dans Je tout, et vivans 

dane ue ie; et dans cette plénitude de 

podsie, il ne pdt se trouver un mot qui n'ait une 

intention, Mais on n'y sent pas ce godt 

et muvage, cette franchise qui ne peut 

8 avec la perfection, et qui fait le caracttre 
ot be charme du Dante. 
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Tl est vrai que dans cette immense 
galerie de supplices, on ne rencontre 
pas assez d’épisodes ; et malgré la brié- 
veté des Chants, qui sunt comme des 
repos placés de trés-pres, le Lecteur le 
plus intrépide ne peut échapper A la 
fatigue. C’est Ie vice fondamental du 
Poeme. 

Enfin, du mélange de ses beautés et 
de ses défauts, il résulte un Poéme qui 
ne ressemble a rien de ce qu’on a vu, 
et qui laisse dans me une impression 
durable. On se demande, aprés l’avoir 
lu, comment un h®8mmé@ a pu trouver 
dans son imagination tant de supplices 
différens, qu'il semble avoir épuisé les 
ressources de la vengeance divine; 
comment il a pu, dgns une langue nais- 
sagte, les peindre avec des couleurs si 
chaudes et si vraies; et Jans une car: 
riére de trente-quatre Chants se tenir 
sans cesse la téte courbée dans les En- 
fers. 

Au reste, ce Poeme ne pouvoit pa- 
roitre dans des circonstances plus mal- 
heureuses : nous sommes trop prés ou 
trop loin de son sujet. L& Dante par- 
loit 4 des esprits religieux, pour qui ges 
paroles étoient des paroles de vie, et 
qui t’entendoient 4 demi-mot: mais il 
semble qu'aujourd’hui on ne puisse plus 
traiter les grands sujets mystiques d'une 
manitre sérieuse. Si jamais, ce qe’il 
n’est pas permis de croire, notre théo- 
lovie devenoit une langue morte, et 
s'il arrivoit quelle obtint, comme la 
mythologie, les honneurs de )’antique $ 
alors le Dante inspireroit une autre 
espéce d’intcrét : son Poeme s’éléveroit 
comme un grand monument au milieu 
des ruines des Litteratures et des Reli- 
gions ; il seroit plus facife 4 cette pos- 
térité reculée, de s’accommoder des 
peintures sérieuses du Poéte, et de se 
apa de la veritable terreur de son 
“nfer; on se feroit chretien avec le 
Tante, comme on se fait payen avec 
Homtre.* ° 


* Je serois tenté de croire que ce Podme 
auroit produit de leffet sous Louis XIV., quand 
je vois PascaP avouer dans ow siécle, que Ia 
séverité de Dieu envers les damnés le 
moins que sa misdricorde enversa les élus, Ox 
verra par quelques citations de cet éloquent 
anthrope, qu'il étoit bien digne de tai "Ene 
fer, et que peut-€tre celui du Dante lui eft 
sembié trop doux, e 
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NOTES SUR LE DANTE, 
Par Alphonse de Lamartine. 


Nous allons froisser tous les fana- 
« tismes ; n’importe, disons ce que nous 
pensons. 

On peut classer le poeme du Hante 
de l'Anfer, du Purgatcire et du Paradis 
parmi les po¢mes populaires, c’est-a-dire 
parmi ces poésies locales, nationales, 
temporaires, qui émanent du génie du 
lieu, de la nation, du temps (genius loct), 
et qui s’adregsent aux croyances, aux 
superstitions, dux ffassions infimes de 
Ja multitude. Quand le noete est aussi 
mediocre que son pays, son peuple et 
son temps, ces poesies sont entrainées 
dans le courant ou glans l’ézout des ages 
avec la multitude qui Jes goute ; quend 
Je potte est un grand homme d’expres- 
sion, comme Je Dante, le poéte survit 
¢ternellement, et on cssaie, cternelle- 
ment aussi de faire survivre le poéme; 
mais on ny parvient pas. L’'ceuvre, 
jadis intelligible et populaire, aujour- 
d’hui ténebreuse et inexplicable, résiste, 
comme le sphinx, aux interrogations des 
frudits, il n’en subsiste que des frag- 
ments plus semblables 4 des é¢nigmes 
qu’ des monuments, 

Pour comprendre le Dante, i} faudrait 
ressusciter toute la populace florentine 
dea son epoque: car ce sont ses croy- 
ances, ses haines, ses popularités et se3 
impopularites qu’il a chantées. Tl est 
pen par ou ila peche: il a chanté pour 

place publique, la postérite ne le 
comprend plus. 

Tout ce qu'on peut comprendre, 
cest que le poéme exclusivement tos- 
can du Dante etait une espéce de satire 
vengeresse du pocte et de lhomme 
d’Etat contre les hommes et Je partis 
auxquels i] avait voud sa haine. L’idee 
était mesquine et indigne du poets. 
Le génie n'est pas un jouct mis au ser- 
vice de nos petites coléres; c'est un 
dor’ de Dieu qu’on peut profaner en le 
ravalant a des petitesses. La lyre, 
pour nous servir de J'expression an- 
tique, n’est une tena¥le pour tor- 
turer nos adveraires, une claie pour 
trainer des cadavres aux gémonies; il 


faut lnisser cela & faire au bourrean: ce 
nest pas ceuvre de potte, Le Dante 
wut ce tort; il crut que les sidcles, in- 
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fatués par ses vers, prendraient parti 
contre on ne sait quels rivaux ou quels 
ennemis inconnus qui battaient alors le 
pavé de Florence. Ces amitiés ou ces 
inimitiés d’hommes obscurs sont par- 
faitement indifférentes & la postérité, 
Elie aime mieyx un beau vers, une belle 
image, un beau sentiment, que toute cette 
chrénique rimée de la‘ place du Vieux: 
Palais (Pulaszo - Vecchio) & Florence. 

Au lieu de faire un poeme épique 
vasfe et immortel comme la nature, le 
Dante a fait la gazette florentine de la 
postérité. C’est la le vice de PEn/fer 
du Dante. Une gazette ne vit qu'un 
jour; mais le style dans lequel le Dante 
a écrit cette gazette est impérissable. 
Réduisons donc ce poeme bizarre a sa 
vraie valeur, le style, ou plutét quelques 
fragments de style. Nous pensons a cet 
égard comme Voltaire, le prophete du 
bon sens: ‘*Otez du Dante soixante 
Ou quatre-vingts vers sublimes et véri- 
tablement séculaires, 11 n’y a guére que 
nuage, barbaric, trivialité et ténebres 
dans le reste.” 

Nous savons bien que nous choquons, 
en parlant ainsi, toute une école littéraire 
récente qui s’acharne sur le po¢me du 
Dante sans le comprendre, comme @:s 
manyeurs d’opium s'achament 4 regarder 
le vide du firmament pour y découvrir 
Dieu. Mais nous avons vécu de | es 
années en Italie, dans la société de ces 
commentateurs et explicateursdu Dante, 
qui ge succédent de génération en géné- 
ration, comme Jes ombres sur les hidro- 
glyphes des obélisques de Thebes ; nous 
avons vécu mime de longues années a 
Florence, parmi les héritiers des hommes 
et panmi les traditions des choses chan- 
tées, vantées ou invectivées par le poéte, 
et nous Powvons affirmer qu aucun d’enx 
n'a fait que déchiffrer des choses sou- 
vent bien peu dignes d’étre déchiffrées, 
La persévérance méme de ces commen 
tateurs est la meilleure preuve de lim 
puissance du commentaire & élucider le 
texte. Un secret une fois trouvé ne ce 
cherche plus avec tant d'acharnement. 
De jeunes Francais se sont évertuds 
maintenant & poursuivre ce qui a lassé 
les Tuscans cux-mémes. “Que le diew 
du chaos leur suit propice ! 

Quant & nous, nous n’avons trouvé, 
comme Voltaire, dans le Dante, qu’ua 
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grand inventeur de style, un grand 


créateur de langue égaré dans une con- | d 


ception de ténébres, un immense frag- 
ment de potte dans un petit nombre de 
fragments de vers gravés, plotét qu’é- 
crits, avec le ciseau de ce Michel-Ange 
de la poésie; une trivialité grossiére 
qui descend jusqu’au cypisme du mot 
et jusqu’a Ja crapule de l'image; une 
quintessence de *théologie scholastique 
ui s'éléve jusqu’a Ja vaporisation de 
Vidée ; enfin, pour tout dire d’un mot, 
un grand homme et un mauvais livre. 
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Chap. VIL. 


Comme dans chaque détail d’une 
cathédrale vous retrouvez le caractére 
de Vensemble, de méme dans chaque 
partie du poeme de Dante vous retrou- 
vez en abréyé toutes les autres. Les 
souvenirs politiques dominent dans 
VEnfer ; la politique s’unit 4 la philo- 
sophie dans le Purgatoire, la philo- 
sophie a la théologie dans Je Paradis ; 


en sorte a dans ce long itinéraire, ! 


les bruits du monde s’évanouissent peu 
& peu et achévent de se perdre dans 
l'egtase des derniers chants. I] y a 
dans l'Efffer des cclairs d’une joie per- 
due qui rappellent et entr'ouvrent le 
Paradis; il y a dans le Paradis des 
plaintes lamentables, des prophéties de 
malheur comme si le firmament lu- 
méme s’abimait dans le gouffre, et que 
Vextréme douleur ressaisit l'homme au 
sein de Vextréme joie. 

Diviser par fragments'le poeme de 
Dante, comme on le fait ordinairement, 
c'est le méconnaitre; il faut au moins 
suivre une fois, tout d'une haleine, le 
poete dans ces trois mondes qui se 
touchent, embrasser d’un seul regard 
horizon des ténébres et de la lumiére, 
snivre le chemin de la torture qui méne 
a la félicité, recueillir tout les échos de 
douleur et de joie qui s’appellent sans 
trouver de réponse, et placé au sommet 
du poéme, sorienter dans la cite du 
Dien et du Démon: il faut entendre 
une fois le misercve des damnés dans les 
fleuves de sfhg, en méme temps que 
I'hosannah des bienheurcux, puisque 
c'est cle ce mélange que se forme l'ac- 
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cord complet de la Comédte divine. Le 
émon couve Je fond de l’abime en 
méme temps que Vaile des séraphins 
traverse les jardins de J'Ethérée. Cette 
infinité de joie qui confine a cette infinité 
de douleur, cet écho infernal qui répond 
a un,écho emparadisé, cet abime qui 
vous enveloppe dans tous les sens, cette 
malédiction qui répond a cette bénddic- 
tion, cet ordre dans ]’incommensurable, 
c’est la pensée qui donne le prix a toutes 
les autres. A cela joignez, pour ace 
croftre la réalité de la cite de l’abime, le 
cortege des souvenirs pojgnants que le 
poéte empurte avec iui, le sentiment de 
personnalité qypi non-seulement survit, 
mais semble eucore s’exalter dans la 
mort. Les heérésies avaient déja, pour 
un moment, ébranle, le vieux dogme. 
Mais i] était une chose qu’aucune secte 
n’avait encore mise en doute au treiziéme 
siecle: la fois dans l’immortalité et la 
résurrection. On croyait a cet empire 
des morts, au moins autant qu’a l’empire 
des vivants; et comme les esprits sen 
Ctaient beaucoup plus occupes, on le 
connaissait mieux que le mgnde visible. 
tes familles humaines étaient si cer- 
taines de se retrouver 14, chacune avec 
sa langue, son accent, sa physionomie ! 
Chez Dante, ce ne sont pas seulement 
les personnes, mais aussi les choses, les 
objets, les lieux aimeés qui sont trans- 
portés dans le pays des morts. Vous 
retrouvez dans ]’Ienfer les chateaux forts, 
les villes, les miurailles crénelées, le 
ponts-levis des Guelfes et des Gibelins 
Chaque endroit de l’abime est deécrit 
avec une precision qui vous le fait toucher 
du doigt. La Jerusalem mystique est 
construite des debris de Florence. Les 
principaux lieux de I'Italje reparai 
assombris par le triste soleil des morts. 
C’est le beau lac de Garda, ce sont les 
lagunes ce Vénise, ou les digues de la 
Beenta, ou les flancs minés des Al 
Tarentines qui forment en partie Vhorizon 
de la cité éternelle. Ce mé de 
merveilleux et de réel vous saisit & ue 
pas; c’est encore |’Italie, mais renversée, 
du haut des monts, au bruit de la trom 
des archange® sous les pieds du dernier 


juge. 

ey désordre, le chavs, tous les tons 
qui se brisent, voila le génie véritable. 
ment satanique. Plus la confusion eat: 
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grande, plus les inventions sont effré- 
et moins vous soupconnez l'art de 
les avoirs arringées pour un effet du 
moment. Le comble de l'art, ici, est 
d'étre naturellement désordonné. L’an- 
tiquité grecque venant & se rencontrer 
avec le moyen Age, produit une «lisso- 
nance effroyvable, harmonie de l’enfer. 
Quand Tlesprit se heurte 4 ces anachro- 
nismes monstmieux qui enchafnent a la 
méme pensée, souvent 4 la méme place, 
les pafens et les chrétiens, mélant indis- 
tinctement toutes les geénérations, joi- 
oa Pyrrhuw et Attila, il semble que 
différences des siecies s'effacent, et 
que le temps méme disperaisse dans le 
poeme de l’cternite. 

Quelles sont, au milieu de ce chaos, 
Jes relations du jioete et du poeme? 
auteur tremble devant ses prdpres 
conceptions. Pendant que les appari- 
tions surgissent, 11 voudrait fermer ses 
yeux ct ses oieilles, Vous voyez une 
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d’Ugolin, m’entrainent sans défense au 
sein de )’Infini lui-méme. 

L’homme ¢crasé par sa propre pensée, 
voila une situation que le génie antique 
ne connaissait pas; elle conduit a un 
principe tout nouveau de style. Vous 
avez vu dar le tableau du jugement der 
nier de Michek Ange, les esprits effrayéds 
pare son de la trompette des anges et 
par la splendeur du Christ juge, se 
couvrir les yeux de leurs mains, C’est 
]& yn geste naturel au Dante. Plus sa 
ah est formidable, et plus il craint de 
‘augmenter par ses paroles ; il la cache, 
la retient sous une expression qui semble 
d’abord l’atténuer ; mais la Jumiere maue 
dite perce plus formidable sous ce voile. 
L’echo de lenfer rugit avec plus de force 
sous ces paroles dctournces qui semblaient 
d’abord faites pour I’ctouffer. 

Les seuls étres qu n’effrayent pas 
Dante et qui paraissent ses interlocuteurs 
naturels, ce sont les morts. Comme il 


ceuvre formidable, qui s'taccomplit, pour’ converse famihérement avec eux ! quelle 
ainsi dire, d’cile-meme, et Vanteur qui; intimite d'une nature toute nouvelle! Il 
demande grace a son génic. C'est enjest vrai que ce ne sont plus seulement 
vain; V’ceuyre inexorable se dcroule des fantomies comme dans lantiquité ; 
eUe s’accroft comme une force invincible, jamais, au contraire, sous le soleil, vies 
elle entraine avec elle le poete. Muse ne furent plus ardentes, ni personnalités 
assurément infernale, elle l’entoure, Yin-! plus indestructubles! Au milieu de 
vestit de toute, parts; malgré ses trem- {toutes les tortures, le doute en, limmér- 
blements, ses cris clonffes, elle le précipite talité n’a jamais pénctre dans le coeur de 
de tourbillons en tourbillons, de terreurs ; ces damneés. Puts, une partie de ces 
enterreurs. Les purssances de son esprit imorts sont d’hier; et cependant, qu’ils 
évoquces, Dante ne s’appartient plus; il ont appris de chu-es dans les Elysées du 
a tracé autour de lui le cercle des incan- Chnst! ils se souviennent du passé ; ils 
tations, 11 n’en sortira pas — Purtant prévoient Javenr ; is n’ignorent que le 
d’avance son chatiment, 1 tente de rentrer! prdent, 
dans le monde rée}; mais cela lm est) Sans doute, Je. supplices semblent 
impossible. Aussi suis-je tout pres de le trop inaténels ; mais noubliez pas qu’ils 
cruire quand, accablé sous le poids de sane sont que le signe du supplice intériqur ; 
pensée, épouwinte par son cenvre, il ni Faunata, ni Nertrand de Born, nm 
mappelle ct me dit: ‘*Lectear, je, Upolin, ni Frangowe de Rimini, ces 
tlassure que je Vai vu, ct mes cheveux en: figures si ¢ mnues qui parlent en pleurant, 
sont encore heise de peur.” Comme ne se pliignent ie Mesures de Jeurs 
je ne puis m’empécher de donner faa, corps, de la templte Qermelle, du bitume 
yathie et mon corur 2 cet homme bral ou du lac glacd. Ts n'aceusent 
simple qui m’appelle 4 son secours et que la blessuse mntéricure ; et peut-étre 
tend vers moi Jes mains, je le suts des jamais Pobsession de la pensee n'a-t-elle 
mieux paru que dans Ia fierté terrible 
d’une partie de ccs damnés qui au milieu 
yéprouve avec les enchfntements dudes tortures des sens ne parlent jamals 
vertige J'envie de me précipuer dans ces que des tortures de Vespry, Leurs dis- 
et ces tondations qui, toujours; cours, leurs récits, contrastent avec tes 
diminuant an brit des hymnes infermaux’ fureurs du supplice ; vous croiries qu'ils 


dans Jes profondcurs de l'abime of 
miattre Penche sur le gouffre, 





“et des soupirs de Tranysise de Rimini et ne sont occupes que de ce qut est autour 
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d’eux ; au contraire, c’est le souvenir 
d'un certain jour, d’une certaine heure 
Goignée dont l’enfer tout entier ne peut 
Jes distraire. Ils se repaissent éternelle- 
ment cle ce souvenir, en sorte que tout 
cet appareil de tourments materiels ne 
sert qua mieux montrer la plaie invisible 
de l’ame. 

Quand les peirftres du moyen agent 
tenté de fixer les visions de Dante sur les 
murailles, ils ont réussi 4 représenter son 
Paradis ; ils ont été incapables de cofier 
son Enfer. Dans les anges couronnés 
d’auréoles sur les fresques de Gozzoli, de 
Thaddeo Gaddi, rayonnent la foi, le 
tepos, l’extase du séjour des séraphins ; 
les lévres bénies murmurent les tercets 
emparadisés de Beatrix. Mais sitdt que 
ces mémes hommes veulent représenter 
YEnfer, ils perdent leur genie. Le 
pinceau veéritablement béat de Fra An- 
gelico ne peut suivre le pocte dans le 
chaos de la cité maudite ; il n’en exprime 
tout au plus quwune ombre burlesque. 
Les pieuses confréries d’artistes sont in- 
capables, au quatorzitme siécle, de 
descendre de sang-froid dans labime du 

Voulez-vous rencontrer un spectacle 
toM oppgse, il faut arriver au seizi¢me 
sitcle, devant Je Yugement dernier de 
Michel-Ange. C’est ici le regne de 
Venfer ; la terreur a pénetré jusque dans 
le paradis. Au milieu de Phorreur uni- 
verselle, il semble que la tempéte gronde, 
st que la crté dolente ait tout envahi. 
Dans cette barque maudite, charyée de 
damnés, que conduit un noir cherubin, je 
reconnais celle que Dante a rencontrée 
prés du fleuve de sang. Voila sur le 
rivage le serpent qui entoure de ses replis 
le prétre sacrilege ; voila le Minos de la 
Comédie divine. Mais la béatitude des 
cieux de Fidsole, de Pérugin, qu’est-elle 
devenue ? od est le sourire de Béatrix? 
od est la région de paix, Phosannah des 
bienheureux ? Nulle part. Que s’est-il 
donc passé? Le moyen Age est fini; la 
réformation 3 déchiré le rideau du temple ; 
fa sérénité des anciens maiftres est perdue 
gans retour; le ciel de Michel-Ange est 
tout chargé ¥ la tempéte qui éclate sur 
ja société moderne. 

Chacune des parties» du poéme de 
Dante correspond & une époque de sa vie 
m0 uit le caractére, L'Enfer 
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a été composé dans les années qui ont 
suivi immédiatement son exil. Dans 
chaque vers la plaie est saignante; vous 
entendez l’écho, les hurlements de Is 
guerre civile. Au contraire, au moment 
de cemposer le Purgatvire, il s’éloigne 
de l'Italie et ses angoisses s’apaisent, 
Bient6t VTavénement de Henri VII 
réveille chez le Gibelin des espérances 
exaltées; c’est alors qu'il écrit cette 
lettre de pacification qui tranche si vives 
ment avec les autres: ‘‘A tous et a 
chaque roi d'Italia, aug, sénateurs de 
Rome, aux ducs, aux marquis, aux 
comtes, & tows les peuples, Phumble 
Italien, Dante Alighieri de Florence, 
injustement exilé, envoie la paix.” Puis 
apres quelques mots :e 

‘@Console-toi, Italie, console-toi, parce 
que ton époux, qui est la joie du siécle 
et la gloire de ton peuple, se hate de 
venir a tes nuces: essuie tes larmes, 6 la 
plus belle des belles! et vous tous qui 
pleurez, réjouissez-vous, parce que votre 
salut est proche! Pardonnez, pardonnez, 
mes bien-ainés, vous tous qui avez souf- 
fert injustement avec moi !’ ‘ 

T)’autres circonstances de sa vie mon- 
trent la inéme lassitude. Un jour, de 
la fenétre d’un couvent placé sur les 
rochers du golfe de Spezia, un moine 
voit un inconnu errer autour de l’ermi- 
tage. ‘‘Que cherches-tu? lui dit-iL&- 
La paix,” répond Dante, qui sortait de 
PEnfer. 

Imaginez que ce sentiment de dou- 
ceur se communique a son poeme: vous 
aurez le secret de cette muse angéiique 
qui tout a l’Feure repeétait les ricane- 
ments cles démons; c’est dans sa situa- 
tion intérieure qu’il puise des accords 
tout nouveaux. L’ame désesptrée re- 
cammence a sourire dans le Purgatoire ; 
les haines infernales sont remplacdes 

des retours vers les amitiés de la 
jeunesse et la wita nuova  Liarbre 
frappé de la foudre rajeunit et reveydit 
sous un souffle printanier ; ces impres- 
sions mélées et confondues (car l’amour 
n’est pas encore si puissant que l’on ne 
se souvienne @e l'enfer), réepandent dans 
le Purgatoire toutes les melodies du 
monde moral. Les jeunes femmes qui 
traversent le poéme, la Pia, Gentucca 
Mathilde, qui cueille des fleurs du ciel, 
Nella et au-dessus de toutesles autres 
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Beatrix tovjours présente, raménent les 
visions des plus belles et des meilleures 
années; puis les compagnons de jeu- 
nesse, Casella le musicien, qui lui rap- 
ple ses premiers chants d'amour, 
erisi Je peintre, les troubadour. Sor- 
del, Armault Daniel, c’est la réunion de 
fous ceux qui ont accompagné les jours 
sereins et radieux. Les vers trempés 
dans le gouffre de bitume au souffle des 
démons, s’amollissent au regard de Béa- 
trix; l’'Ame était montée au ton de la 
terreur; par «ne transition inattendue, 
cette terreur aboutit @ la plénitude de 
Vespérance, comme cesa melodies qui, 
commencant par un soupir de détresse, 
s'achévent et se relévent dans un accent 
de joie céleste.  « 
dirai-je? Le Paradis de Dante 
me parait incomparablement plus triste 
a son Purgatoire? Il le composa 
ans les dernieres années de sa_ vie. 
Les espérances par lesquelles il s’était 
laissé reprendre venaient de tomber de- 
vant la réalite. Les empereurs n’avai- 
ent rien fait de ce que le Gibelin avait 
attendu. Aussi, dans le Paradis, il est 
visible que le cceur de Dante ne re- 
grette plus rien de la terre. Les par- 
tis, les individus s’evanouissent pour lui ; 
ils l’ont trop souvent abusé! L Italie 
elle-méme achéve de disparaftre : une 
seule fois il la rappelle, en rencontrant 
son aieul Cacciaguida; et c'est pour en- 
foncer lui-méme a jamais dans son coeur 
ce qu'il appelle le trait de l’exil ; en sorte 
que le Paradis le frappe du dernier coup 
que lui avait épargne }’Enfer. 
ce lui ont fait ces figures charmantes 
quill avait rencontrées ici-bas? Pour- 
quot ne veut-1] pas s’en environner dans 
le ciel ® Pourquoi ne revoit-on pas ses 
jeunes amis, Guido Cavalcanti, ie Po, 
avec lesquels il souhaitait d’abord de 
navigner sur un vaisseau éternel ? Pour- 
quoi ne les suit-on pas avec lui dans la 
barque des anges, au milicu de l'occan 
céleste? Pourquoi se fait-il un ciel 
desert dans lequel personne, excepté 
Béatrix, ne lui rappelle ja vie réelle? 
On dirait (et cela n’est poiut impossible) 
cette partie a été com dans Je 
do monastére de Gubbio ot 
Dante s'est en effet retiré. Je retrouve 
en cet endroit du poéme Ja paix de ces 
ermitazes des Camaldules. sur les som- 
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mets des Apennins ott ne monte aucun 
bruit de la terre ; homme a peine ay 
respirer et y vivre. Les figures des 
saints représentés sur les fresques de ces 
ermitages semblent en @tre les hdtes 
éternels. De méme les seuls habitant 
du Paradis de Dante sont quelques 
anachorétes perdus dans l’immensité ; ca 
et 1& un paien, par unt derniére ironie, 
jetée sur I’Italie chrétienne; mais du 
reste, personne qu'il ait connu ou qu'il 
ait aimé sur terre. Du plus haut du ciel, 
le vieux Gibelin laisse tomber son 
de proscription contre tout le monde 
visible qui l’a trompé, et contre cette 
patrie meme qu'il n’a pu se donner. 
Aprés avoir achevé l'Enfer, Dante 
avait fait un voyage en France et (passé 
prés de deux ans a Paris. La trace de 
ce voyage est facile a reconnaftre dans 
le poete. Attiré par le bruit des écoles 
qui n’avaient cessé de retentir depuis 
Abeilard, il était venu & ce rendez-vous 
que les philosophes se donnaient alors 
sur la montagne de Sainte-Geneviéve ; 
il ne retrouvait plus pour maftre ses 
compatriotes saint Thomas, saint Bona- 
venture ; mais leur tradition subsistait, 
et leur enseignement était encore tout 
vivant. & 
Du combat de Campaldinoe aux pu- 
yilats de paroles de la scolastique, quel 
changement! Comment une tmagina- 
tion nourrie des coléres des partis s’in- 
spirera-t-elle de ces débats ot l'esprit 
humain se tend incessamment des pi 
4 luicméme? Je doute que Dante se 
soit asservi A aucun systeme; je vois, 
au contraire, qu'il s’enivre a toutes les 
sources a la fois: Aristote, saint Tho- 
mas, Albert Je Grand. Quand Goethe 
peint l’exaltation de Faust, le savant du 
moyen 4ge, au milieu du désordre de 
ses instruments d’alchimie, de secs livres 
de philosophie, de théologie, il explique 
sans y penser, mieux que tous les com- 
mentaires, l’auteur de la Comédie divine, 
Dante ct Paust marquent en effet les 
deux figes opporés de la science hu- 
maine, et ils se rencontrent & ces exe 
ee Dante, c'est I’adulescence de 
‘esprit humain; comme 1! n'a is 
é ole Vimpuissance du oe a de 
"homme, {] a pour la philosopble la 
méme adoration que pour Ja religion § 
il est convaincu aue |’or our de la 
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est au fond de son creuset, qu’il posséde 
dans un livre les secrets de l’univers, que 
Ie syllogisme de Sigier lui ouvrira les 
portea de tous les mysteres. Science 
naive, il s’en abreuve comme du lait 
maternel, et croit gofiter la sagesse de 
Dieu. Faust, au contraire, tel que 
Goethe I’a montré, c’est l’esprit humain 
dans sa vieillegse ; plus il sait, pMs il 
donte: & mesure qu'il apprend, il 
s‘éloigne du ferme las de penser, il 
voudrait pouvoir oublier. Surtou? ces 
contradictions se montrent 4 découvert 
dans la maniére différente de sentir et 
de concevoir l'amour. La femme que 
Dante place au-dessus de toutes les 
autres, personnifie pour lui le savoir et 
la philosophie. Quelle est, au contraire, 
la Béatrix de Faust rassasié de science ? 
qui lui représente la félicité? Une jeune 

lle qui ne sait rien, Marguerite, un 
enfant du peuple, l’image de la supréme, 
de la céleste ignorance. 

Voila la clef qui achéve d’ouvrir le 
mystére. L’auteur de l’Enfer vient 
dentrevoir dans le commerce des phi- 
losophes Je royaume des idées; il veut 
les transporter toutes vivantes dans son 
ceuvre, comme il a fait des partis poli- 
sques. Sans obéir a un al Ash a une 

le particuliére, il s’attache a l’esprit 
de la scholastique qui attribue a chaque 
chose un double sens, le littéral et 
le spirituel. On n’a rien dit lorsque, 
pour expliquer la puissance de Dante, 
on parle de la beauté de quelques épi- 
sodes ou de ]’emportement des passions 
politiques; car son poéme, écrit au 
int de vue d’un parti, aurait été re- 
eté par tous les autres. Pourquoi donc 
Nes a-t-il tous également séduits? parce 
wil renfermait l’'dme méme du moyen 

e, et qu'il rdpondait 4 ce désir una- 
nime de snisir un sens caché sous les 
formes de la nature et de l’art. Cet 
idéalisme, qui trouve a peine place 
dans |’Enfer, va toujours croissant avec 
le fasts de l'esprit dans le Purgatoire 
et le Paradis ; outre que la langue, de 
cercle en cercle, sillumine davantage ; 
car une flamme intérieure éclaire la 
yarole, Attiré par ces clartés de l’ame, 
e moyen fe savait qu’un trésor devait 
étre enfoui 4 chaque endroit, et il inter- 

tait le podme comme un apocalypse 
la sxcidté laique. Chacun voulait y 
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découvrir une face nouvelle du monde 
moral. 

Aussi longtemps que la Comédie dis 
vine a été lue dans lesprit qui l’a in- 
pre la tradition de ce sens caché a? 

té pieusement gardée par les commen- 
tateurs. Depuis Benvenuto d’Imola 
jusqu’a Landini, ils sont unanimes A cet 
égard. Boccace, lui-méme, si amou- 
reux du monde extérieur, se plonge dans 
ces abimes ; c’est lui qui déclare que la 
Comédie divine enveloppe /a ce 
catholique tout entiére sous l€corce 
wuleaire dela parow. VL ’aprés cette tra- 
dition, Ja forét solitaire dans laquelle 
Dante s’égare, c’est le chemin de Ta vie 
contemplative ; sainte Lucie qui s’éveille 

ur le sauver, c’est,la divine clémence ; 
eefleuve ténébreux de l’Enfer, c’est le 
fleuve de la vie humaine qui roule de 
noirs soucis ; les animaux monstrueux et 
hurlants sont les passions des sens. Le 
passage de |’Enfer au Purgatoire a pour 
gardien Caton d’Utique. Pourquoi ce 

rsonnage? Quel caprice! Cette 
antaisie change de nom si l’on admet la 
tradition des vieux commenitateurs ; sui- 
vant eux, nul ne pouvant sortir "du 
royaume du mal sans un effort héroique 
de liberté, Caton d’Utique, qui s’est 
déchiré de ses mains pour échapper a la 
servitude, est l’éternel représentant da 
libre arbitre sur les confins du bien epdu 
mal, Aijlleurs, Vaigle qui enléve le 
poéte au ciel, c’est la foi aux ailes éten- 
dues; les trois degrés de la porte du 
purgatoire sont les trois degrés du sacre- 
ment de pénitence. 

Qu’est-ce donc que la Comédie divine? 
l’'Odyssée du chretien ; un voyage dans 
Pinfini, mélé d’angoisses et de chants de 
sirénes ; un itinéraire dé l’homme vers | 





Dieu. Au commencement, l’homme 
Péduit 4 ses seules forces, éau mi- 
ljeu de la forét des sens, tombe de chute 


en chute, de cercle en cercle dans ’abtme 
des réprouvés. Par la douleur il se 
répare, il se reléve, il gravit les 

du purgatoire, amére vallée d’expiation. 
Purifié par un nouveau baptéme, il 
monte, il atteint les gloires, les hiérarchies 
célestes; et par dela leg’ bienheureuy 
eux-mémes, il entre jusque dans le sein 
de Dieu ot le poéme et la vérité s'ache 
vent. A chacun de ces degrés se trouve 


un guide particulier, Dans les cerches 
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inferiears ob honume se débat avec lyi- 
méme, le conducteur est Virgile, qui 
représente Ja raison humaine, livrée a 
ses seulesy forces; avec Virgile, l’csprit 
palen se ietire, ct une aime nouvelle se 
communique a toutes choses. Plus 
haut, la ow commence la grace ilfimi- 
nante, surgit Béatrix, l'amour couronné 
du souvenir. Les anachoreétes, saint 
Benoit, saint Bernard, que l'on rencontre 
de sphére en sphere, d'astre en astre, ont 
chacun autour de soi un monde pour 
ermitage ; ils forment a travers Pinfini 
une procession uu-dcvant de Dieu. Les 
conversations de ces pelerins de l’im- 
mensité marquent les stationsde l’univers. 
Enfin au terme de ]’¢ternel voyage, le 
Christ est le seul compagnon. 
Tel est esprit dans lequel le moven 
lisait son poete. Il ya entre les 
wieux comimentateurs une emulation de 
plonger plus avant dans le mystere ; 
quelquefois la curiosité de l'ame leur 
arrache des paroles d'inspirés : ‘‘ Quand 
j'ouvre mes yeux 4 cette doctrine cacheée 
de Dante, dit Landini, une horreur 
soudaine me‘saisit ; je deviens tel qu’ua 
oiseau de nuit surpris par la lumi¢re.” 
Apres la renaissance du seizieme sitcle, 
om perdit peu a peu la trace de ce génie 
inténeur. L’épo du moyen Age 
frappa le dix-bustieme siecle par un cété 
u. n’avait pas été vu encore, par les 
hors, les peintures physiques, har- 
monic des mots, semblable a un astre 
ui, dans sa lente rotation, montrerait a 
des siecles différents des faces opposdes. 
Ce qui est de tous les temps, de tous 
Jes lieux, c'est l’unian de Béatrix et de 
Dante par dela les siccles. Béatrix 
n’apparait gu’au milieu du grand voyage. 
ue, vous commencez 4 vous égarer 
dans J’immensité, la jeune fille de Flo- 
rence descend de haut des cieux; ele 
est voilée et elle sourit. Les séraphins 
jettent au-devant d'clle un nuage de 
geurs. Ses souvenirs de la valide de 
PAsno, ses reproches, la contenance 
tremblante du pocte, tout aticste la ré- 
alité ; les mysteres des moundes sont 
ilés comme Ja conversation de deux 
amants, C’ést le dialogue de Koméo et 
de Juliette au bord de l'infini dans 
Vaurove Mernelle. 
Dante achéeve de boire duns le fleuve 
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attache ses yeux sur Béatrix, Déatrix sur 
les hauteus du ciel; et tous deux ravis, 
de région en région pénetrent jusqu’au 
milicu des choeurs des saints et des 
archanges. A mesure quis s’¢lévent, 
Béatrix tient moins de Vhumanité, La 
fille de Portinari se confond par degrés 
avec la vierge ‘des cathédrales, Cette 
apothéose, que le jeure Dante avait 
revée sur un tombeau, se consomme en 
mcme temps que le culte de la vierge 
envahissait le catholicisme. Absente de 
la société vaienne, la femme se révéle 
en ouvrant les cieux nouveaux; l’amour 
chrétien la déife. La Madone de Beth- 
léem était devenue lame de l’Eglise, 
Béatrix devient l’dme du potme. 

Malgré une alliance si intime avec Jes 
sentiments populaires, qui croirait que 
VHomere italien 2 si faiblement agi sur 
Véducation de l'Italie? il n’a pu raviver, 
transformer la religion nationale; il a 
trouvé dans l’immiutabilité du culte un 
obstacle invincible a la use nouvelle qu'il 
portait en lui-méme et voulait propayer. 
C’est-a-dire que son influence a été im- 
mense sur les individus, et nulle sur la 
société ; il a élevé des hommes, non un 
peuple ; il a remné des personnes, il n’a 
pu ébranler une nation. 

Mais dans ces kmites, ob est 2’Italiefi 
qui ne Jui ait emprunté quelque chose? 
De ces oe individus, qui ¢a et 1a 
tiennent la place d’un peuple, quel est 
celui qui ne lui doive une partie de sa 
grandeur? Raphael et Michel-Ange 
vivent de Ia vie nouvelle dans leurs 
ee Machiavel dans sa politique, 

"ico dans sa philo.ophie. ‘Toutes les 
dines, exténuces par de trop grandes 
¢preuves, se retrempent dans cette ame 
invulnérable. L’Italie ne loublie que 
lorsqu’Ni- »’onblie elle-méme: toutes 
les fois qu’elle se reéveille, elle trouve & 
son chevet les pages de J’ante. Pen- 
dant le moyen Age, elle tieut le volume 
ouvert et le commente comme un codi- 
cille du Nouveau Testament ; quand le 
despotisme |’écrase, elle alxindonne les 
pages sibyllines, parce qu’clle aban- 
donne l'espoir. Mais alors le livre est 
emporté par les cxilés, les prosecrits, 
par tous ceux qui vont errant de Hieux 
en licux, pour ne pas voir la face de 
Vetranger sur le sol de leur pays, Le 

du quatorziime sitcle ont 
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entre leurs mains une conspiration per- } 4 ses triomphes. 


‘manente pour la liberté, indépendance 
d'une -patrie perdue: ils y retrouvent 
Jeurs Jarmes et leurs pensces d’aujour- 
d@hui. L’obscuriteé méme du texte les 
tége; car ils cherchent a y épier 
‘aurore du lendemain; quelquetois, 
nt comme Dante des tourments de 
’enfer aux félidités du ciel, ils v®ient 
soudainement l’Italie renaitre sous la 
figure de cette Leatrix radieuse qui 
cache, disent-ils, dans les pis ver de 
sa robe, les vertes vallées des Apennins 
et de la Calabre. 





LA PHILOSOPHIE ITALIENNE, 


Ozanam, Dante et la Philosophie Catholique 
au Treiziéme Siécle, Partie 1. Ch. III. 


I. Trois choses inséparables, Je vrai, 
le‘ bien et le beau, sollicitent l’'ame de 
Vhomme a la fois par le sentiment de 
leur absence actuclle et par lespoir dun 
rapprochement possible. Le desir du 
bien fut la premitre préoccupation des 
premiers sages, et la philosophie a son 
ofigine, ainsi que son nom le témoigne 
(@:Aovodia), fut l’ceuvre de J’amour. 
Mais, le bien ne pouvant se faire sans 
&re d’abord pergu comme vrai, la pra- 
tique incertaine appela le secours de la 
speculation: il fallut étudier les ¢tres 
pour déterminer les lois qui les unissent. 
On ne pouvait approcher du vrai sans 
étre frappé de sa splendeur, qui est le 
beau: l’harmonie des Ctres, se rcfléchis- 
sant dans les conceptions des savants, 
devait se reproduire jusque dans leurs 
discours. La philosophie des premiers 
temps fut donc morale dans sa direction 
et poétique dans sa forme. 

»« Telle au sein de Vécole pythagori- 
cienne elle apparut pour Ja premiere fois 
en Italie. Alors les villes lui demandé- 
rent des lois, et plus tard les meétaphy- 
siciens d’Elée et Finpédocle d’ Agrigente 
chantérent Ies mystcres de Ja nature 
dans la langue des dieux.—Puis Rome 
fut, et, comme son nom l’annoncait 
(Péun), Rome fut la force; et cette 
force, mise en action, devint empire du 
sponde. Le peuple romain devait donc 
ftre doué sfrrout de génie de laction. 

ndant le sentiment de Tart ne lui 
faanquait pas non plus: il fallait d’har- 
gnonieuses paroles A :a tribune, des chants 


Lors donc qu'il ac- 
cueillit la philosophie, c'est qu'elle se 
présenta sous les auspices de Scipion et 
d’Ennius, s’engageant ainsi 4 servir eb a 
plaire ; et depuis elle ne cessa pas de se® 
pewiol du patronage commun des 
1ommes d’Etat et des poétes, Elle visi- 
tait la retraite de Cicéron, accom ait 
Séneque dans I’exil, mourait avec - 
séas, dictait A Tacite, régnait avec Mare- 
Aureéle, et s’asseyait dans l’école des 
jurisconsultes, qui ramenaient toute la 
science des choses odiviygs et humaines 
a la détermination du bien et du mal. 
Elle avait cogvié a ses lecons Lucréce, 
Virgile, Horace, Ovid et Lucain. Les 
systemes de Zénon et d’Epicure, prompts 
a se résoudre en comséquences morales, 
lewptraditions de Pythagore empreintes 
dune ineffacable beauté, obtinrent seuls 
le droit de cité romaine.—Le Christian- 
isme vint féconder de nouveau le sol 
italien que tant @illustres enfantements 
semblaicut devoir ¢puiser. Aprés Pan- 
thenus, l’abeille de Sicile et le premier 
fondateur de l’école chreétignne d’Alex- 
andrie; apres Lactance et saint Ambrojse, 
le genie des anciens Romains revécut au 
sixieme et au septiéme sitcle dans deux 
de Icurs plus nobles descendants, Boéce 
et saint Gregoire. L*'un, martyr du 
courage civil, sut préter ala philosopliie 
un langage harmonieux et consolatétr ; 
Yautre, infatigable pontife, laissa pour 
monuments dans histoire de lesprit 
humain ses livres admirables sur les di- 
vines Ecritures et le systeme de chant 
demeuré sous son nom.—Aux derniers 
temps, le soleil italien ne cessa pas de luire 
sur des générations de philosophes, mo- 
ralistes jurisconsultes, pypligistes, et de 
poétes qui se firent honueur de philoso- 
her. C’est Marsile Ficin, confondant 
en son enthousiasme necoplatonique la 
seience, l'art et la vertu; c’est Machiavel, 
qu'il suffit de nonamei ; Vico et Gravina, 
tracant les lois fondamentales de la so- 
ciété, Pun avec @hiéroplyphiques $ym- 
boles, autre avec Ia méme plume qui 
écrira plus‘tard ‘les statuts de Pacadémia 
des Arcadesa c’est aussi Pétrarque, de- 
scendant couronné du Capitole pour aller 
méditer & la clarté de sa lampe solitaire 
‘les remédes de Pune et de l'autre for- 
tune ;” Tasse se reposant dex combats 
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ables dialogues; et, s'il est permis de 
citer des célébrités plus récentes et non 
moins chéres, Manzoni et Pellico. 
On peut donc reconnaftre parmi les 
© philosophes d’outre-monts un double 
caractére, antique, permanent et pour 
ainsi dire national ; car Ja permanence 
des habitudes, qui fait Ja personnalité 
chez les individus, constitue aussi la na- 
tionalité parmi les populations. On peut 
dire qu'il existe une philosophie italienne 
qui a su maintenir dans leur primitive 
alliance la direction morale et Ja forme 
podtiqne ; soit que sur cette terre bénie 
du ciel, en présence d'une nature si 
active, [homme aussi apporte dans 
Paction plus de vivacité et plus de bon- 
beur, soit qu'un dessein d'en haut ait 
aicsi fait I'Italie pour étre le siége pjin- 
cipal da catholicisme, en qui devaient 
se rencontrer une plulosophie excel- 
lemment pratique et poétique, les idées 
reunies et réalisées du vrai, du bien et du 
u. 
Il Au moyen fge, la _ philosophie 
italienne n’était ni moins flurissante m 
moins fidelé’ a son double caractere. 
A“la fin des siécles barbares, le B. Le- 
franc et saint Anselme, sortis de Pavie 
et d’Aoste pour aller prendre sion 
l'un aprés l'autre du siege primatial de 
Cantorbery, inaugurérent dans ]’ Europe 
sepentrionale les études régenérces. 
Le Lombard Pierre fut porté par I’ad- 
miratinn universelle, de sa chaire de 
professeur, a l’évéché de Paris. Pen- 
dant que Jean Italus faisait honorer son 
nom dans l’école de Constantinople, 
Gérard de Crémone, fixe A Tolede, in- 
terrogeait la science des Arabes, et ap- 
prenait aux, Espacnols a s'enricher des 
dépouilles scientinques de leurs enne- 
mis. Bologne avait été le siége sa 
enseignement philosophiques qui fie 
manqua pa» d'éclat, avant de voir com- 
mencer ces legons de jurisprudence qui 
la rendirent si célébre. La logique et 


la paysique ne cesserent point d’y étre 
per eh professécs au treizi¢me sie- 
cle. Padoue n'avait rien & envier @ sa 
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ee l’origine des doctrines now- 
Jement apparues, et qu’Arnaud de 
Villeneuve, par exemple, it pour 
l'adepte d'une secte pythagoricjenne 
diss¢éminée dans les principales villes 
de la Pouille et de la Toscane.— Mais 
la vigueur exuherante de la philosophie 
italienne ne manifeste surtout dans la 
mérhorable lutte qui s a, et qui, 

analogue a celle du sacerdoce et de 
Yempire, continua pendant plus de deux 
cenfs ans entre les systemes orthodoxes 
et les systémes hostiles. I] y aurait 
peut-étre le sujet d’intéressantes recher- 
ches & faire dans Jes doctrines des Fra- 
tricelles, de Guillemine de Milan, des 
Fréres Spirituels, ot la communaute 
abeolue de corps et de biens, |’émanci- 
pation religieuse des femmes, la prédi- 
cation d'un évangile cternel, rappelle 

raient Jes tentatives modernes du_ saint- 
simonisme. Mais, en se restreignant 
aux faits purement philosophiques, on 
en rencontre de plus surprenants en- 
core. Deés l'année 1115, Jes épicuriens 
étaient assez nombreux a Florence pour 
y former une faction redoutée et pour 
provoquer des querelles sanglantes ; plus 
tard, Je mateérialisme y apparaissait 
comme la doctrine publique des C- 
belins. Les petits-fils d’Averrnocs fu- 
rent accueillis a Ja cour italienne des 
Hohenstaufen en méme temps qu'une 
colonie sarrasine ¢tait fondce a Nocera 
et faisait trembler Rome. Frederic II. 
ralliait autour de lui toutes les opinions 
perverses, et semblait voulvir constituer 
une école antagoniste de lenscigne- 
ment catholique. Cette ecole, quelque 
temps reduite au silence apres la chute 
de la dynastic qui l’avait protégée, 
reprit des forces lorsqu’un autre empe-, 
reur, Louis de Baviere, descendit des 
Alpes pour aller recevoir Ja couronne 
des mains d'un antipape. Un pea plus 
tard Pétrarque, en citant dans ses dis 
cours saint Paul et saint Augustin, 
excitait un sourire dédaigneux sur les 
levres des savants qui l’entouraient, ado- 
rateurs d'Aristote et des commentateurs 


rivale. Milan comptait pres de deux! arabes. Ces doctrines  irrdligieuses 
cents matftres Ge maire, de logique, | étaient press¢es de ce réduire en volup- 
de médecine et de philosophie. "Eafe, tés savantes: elles eurent podtes 
la _renomée des penseurs de la Pénin-| pour Jeg chanter.—La vérité toutefols 
sule était si grande dans toutes Jes pro- ne demeura point sans defenseurs, pour 


vinces du gontinent, qu'elle servait & 


elle furent suscités deux hommes qug 
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nous avons déj& rencontrés parmi les 
lus grands de leur Age, saint Thomas 

"Aquin et saint Bonaventure, qu’il faut 
rappeler ici comme deux gloires_ita- 
liennes. Moralistes profonds, ils furent 
encore poétiquement inspirés, l’un quand 
il composa les hymnes, qui devaient un 
jour désespérer Santeuil$ l'autre, lors- 

wil écrivit le@cantique traduit epar 

ormeille. Af gidius Colonna combattit 
aussi l’averrhoisme de cette méme plume 
qui tragait des legons aux rois. Alder- 
tano de Brescia publia trois traités 
déthique en langue vulgaire. On en 
pourrait citer d’autres encore qui furent 
vantés 4 leur époque, et qui ont éprouvé 
ce qu'il y a de trompeur dans les ap- 
plaudissements des hommes. 

Mais de toutes les cités assises au 
pied'de l’Apennin, aucune ne put s’en- 
orgueillir d'une plus heureuse fécondité 
que la belle Florence. Déchirée par 
les guerres intestines, si elle enfantait 
dans la douleur, elle se donnait des 
enfants immortels. Sans compter Lapo 
Fiorentino, qui professa la philosophie 
& Bologne, et Sandro de Pipozzo, au- 
teur d'un traité d’économie dont le 
succes fut populaire, elle avait vu naltre 
Brunetto Patini et Guido Cavalcanti. 
BMinettop notaire de la république, 
avait su, sans faillir 4 ses patriotiques 
fonctions, servir utilement la science: 
il avait traduit en italien la Morale 
d'Aristote; il rédigea, sous le titre de 
Trésor, une encyelonedic des connais- 
sances de son temps, et donna dans 
son TZesoretto Vexemple d'une poésie 
didactique o ne manquait ni la justesse 
de la pensée ni la grace de l’expression. 
Guido Cavalcanti fut salué le prince de 
ln Lyre: un chant qu'il composa sur 
(‘amour obtint les honneurs de plusieurs 
commentaires auxquels les théologiens 
les plus vénérés ne dédaignérent pas de 
mettre la main. Il aurait été admiré 
comme philo’ophe si son orthodoxie 
fat demeurée irréprochable. C’était 
assez de deux citoyens de ce merite 

r honorer une ville déja fameuse : 
wn troisitme pourtant ctait proche, qui 
les allait faire oublier. ee 

III, La philosophie du creizitme 
sitcle devait donc demander a [Italie 
le poéte dont elle avait besoin; mais 


Vitalie devait le donner marqué de 
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lempreinte nationale, pourvu avec une 
égale libéralité des ‘facultés contempla- 
tives et des facultés actives, non moins 
éminemment doué de Vlinstinct moral 
que du sentiment littéraire. II] fallaite 
trouver quelque part une dme en qui 
ces Gispositions réunies par Ja nature 
fussent développées encore par les 
épreuves d’une vie providentiellement 
prédestinée, et qui, fidéle aux impres- 
sions venues du dehors, edt toutefois 
Yénergie nécessaire pour les rassembler 


et produire a son tour. 
e & 





LA DIVINE COMEDIE. 


Lamennais, Introduction sur la Vie et les 
(Euvres de Dante. 


Buoi quil en soit, le poéme entier, 
sous ses nombreux aspects, politique, 
historique, philosophique, théologique, 
offre le tableau complet d’une époque, 
des doctrines regues, de la science vraie 
ou erronée, du mouvement de lesprit, 
des passions, des meeurs, de Ja vie enfin 
dans tous les ordres, et c’est®avec raison 
qu’a ce point de vue la Divina Commedia 
a été appelée un poéme encyclopedique. 
Rien, chez les anciens comme chez les 
modernes, ne saurait y étre comparé, 
En quoi rappelle-t-elle ’eépopée antique, 
qui, dans un sujet purement national, 
nest que la poésie de Phistoire, soit 
qu'elle raconte avec Homére les légendes 
héroiques de la Greéce, soit qu’avec Vir 
gile elle célebre les lointaines origines de 
Rome li¢es aux destins d’Enée? D’une 
ordre different et plus général, le Paradis 
perdu n’offre lui-méme que le développe- 
ment d’un fait, pour ainsi parler, dog- 
matique : la création de l’Homfne, poussé 
a sa perte par l’envie de Satan, sa déso- 
béfssance, la punition qui la suit de prés, 
exil de Eden, les maux qui, sur une 
terre maudite, seront désormais son par- 
tage et celui de ses descendants, et, pour 
consoler tant de misére, la promésse Qjane 
rédemption future. Qu’ont de commun 
ces poémes, circonscrits en un sujet spé- 
cial, avec le poéme immense qui ein- 
brasse non-seulement les dfvers tats de 
homme avant et aprés la chute, mais 
encore, par l’influx divin qui de cieux 
en cieux descend jusqu’é lu, l’évolution 
de ses facultés, de ses energies de tous 
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penres, ses lois individuelles et ses lois 
sociales, ses passions vari¢es, ses vertus, 
8€s Vices, ses joies, ses douleurs; et non- 
seulement "homme dans la plenitude de 
© sa propre nature, mais Funivers, mais la 
création et spirituclle et mateérielle, mais 
loeuvre entiére de Ja Toute-Puissance, 
de la Sagesse supréie et de I’Eternel 
Amour? 

Dans cette vaste conception, Dante 
toutefois ne pouvait dépasser les limites 
ot son siécle ctait enfermé. Son épopée 
est tout un monde, mais un monde cor- 
respondant au devellippement de la pen- 
sce et de la société en un joint du temps 
et sur un point de la terre, le monde du 
Moyen age. Si le sujet est universel, 
Vimperfection Ge I+ connaissance le ra- 
mene en une sphere aussi bornée ,jue 
était, comparce 4 la science pastérieure, 
celle qu’enveloppaient dans son ctroit 
berceau les langues de WEcole, En: reli- 
gion, en philosophie, Fautorite tracait 
autour de lespnt un cercle infranchis- 
sable. Des ongines du genre humain, 
de son ctat primordial, des premieres 
iqées qu'il se fit des choses, des premiers 
sentiments qu'elles éveillérent en lui, des 
antiques civilisations, des religions primi- 
tives, que savait-on? Rien. T.’Asie 
presque enti¢re, ses doctrines, ses arts, 
ses langues, ses monuments, n’¢taient 
pas moins ignores que Ja vieille Egypte, 

ue Jes peuples du nord et de lest de 
YEurope, leurs idiomes, leurs mocurs, 
leurs croyances, leurs lois. On ne soup- 
gonnait méme pas l’existence de la moitié 
du globe habité. Te cercle embrassé par 
la vue determinait Tétendue des cieux. 
La veritable astronomie, la physique, la 
chimie, eg ie, Yorganogenic ctaient 
a naftre: | dot donc se reporter 4 I’é- 
poqne de Dante pour comprendre la 
grandeur e¢ la mapnificence de son 
ceuvre. e 
Nous avons expliqué les causes des 
ritéy qui s’y rencemtrent, causes 
di auxiyuelles on pourrait ajouter 
encore Ics subtilités d’une métaphysique 
avec miele trespeu de lectenrs sont 
oy ada ii famihansés, ciglont Ia langue 
pour ctre entenduc, exizve une 
étude spéciale ct aride. Mais, en lais- 
sant & le Cité obscur, il reste ce qui 
appartient & la nature humaine dans tuns 
lea temps gy dass tous Ics leux, I'éternc! 
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domaine du poéte, et c’est la qu’on re- 
trouve Dante tout entier, 1A qu'il prend 
sa place parmi ces hauts génies dont la 
gloire est celle de Vhumanité méme. 
Aucun n’est plus soi, aucun n’est doué 
d’une ouanalie plus puissante, aucun 
ne posséda jamais plus de force et de 
variété d’invention, aucun ne étra 
plus avant dans les secrets replis de |’4me 
et dans les abimes du_ cceur, n’observa 
mieux et ne peignit avec plus de vérité 
la mature, ne fut A la fois plus riche et 
plus concis. Si l’on peut lui reprocher 
des métaphores moins hardies qu’é- 
tranges, des bizarreries que réprouve le 
got, presque toujours, comme nous 
l’avons dit, elles proviennent des efforts 
qu'il fait pour cacher un sens sous un 
autre sens, pour éveiller par un seul mot 
des idées différentes et parfois dispa- 
rates. Ces fautes contre le gofit, qui 
ne se forme quapres une Jongue culture 
chez les peuples dont la langue est fixée, 
sont d’ailleurs communes a tous les poetes 
par qui commence une ere nouvelle. Ce 
sont, dans les auvres de génie, les taches 
dont parle Horace, — 





“ Ubs plura nitent in carmine, nun ego paucie 
Offendar macuhs.” 


FMes ressemblent & l'ombré de ces 
nuages Iégers qui passent sur des cam- 
pagnes splendides. 

rsque apres Vhiver de la harbarie 
le printemps renaft, qu'aux rayons du 
soleil interne qui éclaire ct réchauffe, 
et ranime les Sines enyourdies dans de 
froides ombres, la putsic refleurit, ses 
premieres fleurs ont un éclat et un par- 
fum qu’on ne retrouve plus en celles 
qui s'épanouissent ensuite. Les pro- 
uctions de l'art, moins dépendantes de 
Pimitatisn et des régles convenues, of- 
frent quelque chose de plus personnel, 
une onginalité plus marquee, plas pyis- 
sante. Dante en est un gxemple frap- 
pant. Doublement créateur, i] cree 
tout A la fois un podme sans modéle ez 
une langue maynifique dont il a pardé 
le secret ; car, quelle gu’en ait été Vins 
fluence sur le developpement de la lan- 
gue littéeraire de VItalle, elle a néan- 
moins conserve un caréttére & part, 
ui la lui rend exclusivement propre, 
a netteté et la ion, jo ne sei 
que: de bref ct de pitturesgue, la dig 
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tinguent particuli¢rement. Elle refléte, 
en quelque fagon, le génie de Dante, 
nerveux, concis, ennemi de la phrase, 
abrégeant tout, faisant passer de son 
esprit dans les autres esprits, de son 
dime dans les autres 4mes, idées, senti- 
ments, images, par une sorte de directe 
communication presqug indépendante 
des paroles. 

é dans une®société toute formé@e, et 
artificiellement formée, il n'a ni le 
genre de simplicité, ni la naiveté des 
poétes des premiers ages, mais, au*con- 
traire, quelque chose de combiné, de 
travaillé, et cependant, sous ce travail, 
un fond de naturel qui brille A travers 
ses singularités méme. C’est qu’il ne 
cherche point l’effet, lequel nait de soi- 
méme par l’expression vraie de ce que 
le Poéte a pensé, senti. Jamais rien de 
eae ce qu'il peint, il le voit, et son 
style plein de relief est moins encore 
de la peinture que de la plastique. 

Lorsque parut son ceuvre, ce fut 

i ses contemporains un cri una- 
nime d’étonnement et d’admiration. 
Puis des si¢cles se passent, durant les- 
quels peu a oeu s’obscurcit cette grande 
renommée. Le sens du poéme était 

du, le gottt rétréci et dépravé par 
gnfluence d’une littérature non moins 
vide qué factice. Au milieu du dix- 
huitiéme siécie, Voltaire écrivait a Bet- 
tinelli; ‘‘Je fais grand cas du courage 
avec lequel vous avez ose dire que le 
Dante etait un fou, et son ouvrage un 
monstre. J’aime encore mieux pour- 
fant, dans ce monstre, une cinquantaine 
de vers supérieurs 4 son siécle, que 
tout les vermisseaux appelés sone//s, qui 
naissent ct qui meurent a milliers au- 
jourd’hui dans I'Italie, de Milan jusqu’a 
Otrante,” 

Voltaire, qui ne savait guére mieux 
Vitalien que le grec, a jugé Dante 
comme il a juge Homeére, sans les en- 
tendre et saps les connaltre. II n’eut, 
d’ailleurs, jamais le sentiment ni de la 
haute antiquité, ni de tout ce qui sor- 
tajt du cercle dans lequel les modernes 
avaient renfermé l'art. Avec up goft 

icat et sir, il discernait certaines 
beautées, D'autres lui échappaient. La 
asture V’avaitSdoue d'une vuc nette, mais 
cette vue n’embrassait qu'un horizon 


L’enthousiasme pour Dante s’est re- 
nouvelé depuis, et comme un excts en- 
gendre un autre exces, on a voulu tout 
justifier, tout admirer dans son ceuvre, 
faire de luni, non-seulement un des plus 
grands génies qui aient honoré I’huma- 
nité, mais encore un poéte sans défauts, 
infaillible, inspiré, un prophete. Ce 
rest pas 1a servir sa gloire, c’est fournir * 
des armes 4 ceux qui seraient tentés de 
la rabaisser. 

Un des reproches qu’on a faits & 
son poéme est lennui, dit-on, qu’on 
eprouve a Ie lire. § Ce geproche, qu’au 
reste on adresse également aux an- 
ciens, n’est gas de tout point injuste. 
Mais, pour en apprécier la valeur vé- 
ritable, il faut distinguer les époques. 
Ce qui ennuie aujeurd’hui, les détails 
d’gne science fausse, les subtiles argu- 
mentations sur les doctrines théolo 
giques et fhilosophiques de 1’Ecole, 
rendent, sans aucun doute, cette partie 
du poéme fatigante et fastidieuse méme. 
Mais elle était loin de produire le 
méme effet au quatorzieme siecle. Cette 
science était la science dy temps, ces 
doctrines, fortement empreintes dans 
les esprits et dans la conscience, for- 
maient |’élément principal de la vie de 
la société, et gouvernaient le monde. 
Voila ce qu’il faudrait ne point oublier. 
Lucréce en est-il moins un grand poéte, 
parce qu’il a rempli son poéme des @ri- 
des doctrines dune philosophie main- 
tenant morte? Et cette philosophie, 
dans Lucréce, c’est tout le poeme; 
tandis que celle de Dante et sa thdéo- 
logie, n’occupent, dans le sien, qu’une 
place incomparablement plus restreinte. 
Qui ne sait pas se transporter dans des 
sphéres d’idées, de croyanges,de meeurs, 
différentes de celles od le peel Va fait 
naltre, ne vit que d’une vie imparfaite, 
sidie dans l’océan de la vie pr - 
sye, multiple, immense, de l’humanité, 

Dante, au reste, a congu son poéme 
comme ont été congues toutes les $po- 
a et spécialement les plus ancieihes. 

elle de I’Inde, si riches en beautés 
de tout genre, ne sont-elles pas, av 
fond, des pasmes théologjques? Que 
serait PZ/rade, si ’on en retranchait les 
dieux partout mélés a la contexture 
de la fable? Seulement la Gréce, au 


‘temps (’Homere, avait déja rompu les 
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liens qui entravaient le libre essor de de esprit humain; sa vie est un com> 
esprit. Sa religion, dépourvue de bat: rien n’y manque, les larmes, te 
dogmes abstraits, ne commandait au- faim, ]’exil, l'amour, les gloires, les 
cunes croyances, et, dans son culte faiblesses. Et remarquez que les inter- 
vaguement symbolique, ne parlait guére yalles de son inspiration, que la sauvage 
quaux sens et a J'imagination. I] qureté de son caractére, que l’aristo- 
en fut de méme chez les Romaips, a cratie hautsine de son geénie, sont des 
cet égard fils de la Grece. Avec le traits de plus qui le rattachent & son 
christianisme, un changement profond époque, et qui en méme temps l’en 
s’opéra dans l'état religieux. La foi sépSrent et Tisolent.” Ol que vous 
en des dogmes précis devint le fonde- portiez vos pas dans les landes ingrates 
ment principal de la religion nouvelle: qu moyen 4ge, cette figure, 4 la fois 
d’ou. l'importance que Dante, poete sombre et lumineuse, apparait a vos 
chrétien, dut , attacher & ces dogmes cétés comme un guide inévitable. 
ngoureux, a cette {oI nécessaire. Au- On est donc amené naturellement a 
jourd hui que les esprit, entrevoyant se demander ce qu’est Dante, ce qu’est 
dautres conceptions obscures encore, cette intelligence egarée et solitaire, sans 
mais vers lesquelles un secret instinct lien presque, sans cohésion avec l’art 
Jes attire, se détachent d'un systéme grossier de son Age? d’ou vient cette 
qu’a usé le he oes de Ja pensée e'. de lintervention subite du génie, cette dic- 
Ja science, il & cessé d'avoir pour eux | tature inattendue? Comment [oeuvre 
Pintérét qu'il avait pour les générations: q’ Alighieri surgit-elle tout 4 coup dans 
antérieures. Mais, quelles que gee les tenebres de Vhistoire, frolem sine 
étre les doctrines destinées a le rem-)} matre creatam? Est-ce une exception 
placer, elles seront, durant la période | unique a travers kes siécles? C'est 
qu’elles caractériseront a leur tour, la. mieux que cela, cest Falliance puis- 
source élev de la poésie, dont la vie; sante de l'esprit créateur et de l’esprit 
opt la vie de l'esprit, et qui meurt sit6t | traditionnel ; c'est la rencontre féconde 
qu'elle s'absorbe dans le monde matériel. | de Ja pocsie des temps accomplis et de 
la poésie des ages nouveaux. Ayant 
devant les yeux les idoles du paganiswne 
DANTF, IMITATEUR ET et les chastes statues des saints, l'image 
CREATEUR. | de Naseétisme et de la volupte, peste 
, ad da le sentiment de Pantiquité ---- 
Pee Ae Divine Comocee vant Saar Ge le sentiment chrdtien,: il resta 
On ne dispute plus 4 Dante le réle fidéle au passé, il compnit le S iaaaens il 
inattendu de conquérant intellectuel que deimanda aux plus terribles es de 
son génie a su se creer tout & coup au la religion le secret de Vavenir. Ja- 
milieu de la bartarie des temps. L’au- mais le mot d’Aristote: ‘la ie est 
teur de 2 Divine Comédue n'est pas plus vraie que l'histoire,” ne s'est mieux 
pour rien le représentant poctique du vérifié que chez Dante; mais ce ne fut 
moyen fge. .Placé comme au carre- pas du monde extérieur du moyen age 
four dé cette ¢re étrange, toutes Ics que se saigit le génie inventif d'Alighi- 
routes ménent a lui, et sans cesse on eri; ce fat au cuntraire du monde in- 
le retrouve & Vhorizon. Suciété, in- terne, du monde des idées. De ld 
telligence, religion, tout se refléte en viennent Ja grandeur, les dédfauts aussi, 
lui En philosophie, il compléte saint de 1A la valeur immense, & que 
; en histoire, il est le com- point de vue qu’on l’envisage, de ce 
mentaire vivant de Villani: Je secret livre ol est semée & ion une 
des sentiments et des tristesses d’alors gear ¢ternellement jeune et brillante. 
se lit dans son poeme. C'estun homme L'intérét philosophique vient encore 
complet, & lp maniére def écrivains de ici s'ajouter & I'intérét littéraire et his- 
antiquité : il tient 'épde d'une main, torique. C'est la Bible, en effet, qui 
Ja plume de l'autre ; i] est savant, i] est inspire Milton; c'est \Evangile ul 
diplomate, i] est) grand pocte. Son; inspire Klopstock: dans /a Divine oo, 
wuvre est un des plus viastes monuments | médi, au contraire, c'est Vinsonay, oa 
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sont les mystéres de l’autre vie auxquels 
Vhomme est initié. La question de l’im- 
mortalité est en jeu, et Dante a atteint 
dj souveraine poésie. 

La préoccupation, Vinsistance de la 
critique sont donc I¢gitimes: ce per- 
poe retour vers le premier maitre de 

culture italienne $’explique et se jus- 
tifie. Jusqvici les apologists n’ont 
Ne manque a ]’écrivain ®investigations 
iographiques, jugements littéraiies, in- 
terpretations de toute sorte, hppothéses 
méme pédantes ou futiles, tout semble 
vcritablement épuisé. Peut-étre n’y 
a-t-il pas grand mal: il s’agit d’un poéte, 
et si le vrai pote gapne toujours a étre 
lu, i perd souvent 4 étre commenté. 
Un point curieux et moins exploré 
reste cependant, qui, si je ne m’abuse 
demande a étre particulierement mis en 
lumi¢re: je veux parler des antécédents 
de la Divine Comédie. Ce poéime, en 
effet, si original et si bizarre meme qu’il 
semble, n’est pas une création subite, 
le sublime caprice d’un artiste divine- 
ment dou¢. Il se rattache au contraire 
a tout un cycle antérieur, 4 une pen- 
sce permanente qu’on voit se repro- 
duire périodiquement dans Jes Ages pre- 
ccdents ; pensée informe d’abord, qui 
se dégaye peu a peu, qui s’essaye di- 
versement & travers les siécles, jusqu’a 


ce qu'un grand homme s’en empare et 
la fixe definitivement dans un chef- 
d’ocuvre. 


Voyez la puissance du genie! Le 
monde oublie pour lui ses habitudes : 
d’ordinaire la noblesse se recoit des 
%res ; ici, au contraire, elle est ascen- 
ante. L’histoire recueille avec em- 
pressement le nom de je ne sais quel 
croisé obscur, parce qu'a Jui remonte 
Ja famille de Dante ; la critique analyse 
des Ié¢gendes oubli€es, parce que ce? 
Jégendes sunt la source premitre de /q 
Divine Comédie. La foule ne con- 
waftra, n’acceptera que le nom du 

ete, et la foule aura raison. C’est 
a destin¢ée des hommes guperieurs de 
jeter ainsi lombre sur ce qui est der- 
riére eux, et de ne briller que par eux- 
mémes. Mais pourquoi ne remonte- 
rions-nous point aux origines, pourquoi 
ne rétablirions-nous pas la genealogie 
intellectuelle des éminents ecrivains ? 
Aristocratie peu dangereme, ct Gui n’a 
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chance de choquer personne dans ce 
temps d’égalité. 

Ce serait une folie de soutenir que 
Dante lut tous les visionnaires qui J’a- 
vaient précéde. Chez lui, heureuse- 

ent, le poéte effacait J’érudit. Cepen- 
dant, comme la dit un écrivain digne 
de sentir mieux que personne le genie 
synthétique de Dante, ‘‘il n’y a que la 
rhetorique qui puisse jamais supposer 
que le plan d’un grand ouvrage appar- 
tient & qui Pexécute.” Ce mot ex- 
plique précisément ge qui est arrivé a 
Vauteur de /a Divine Comédie. Dante 
a résum@® avec puissance une donnée 
philosophique et littéraire qui avait 
cours de son temps; il a donné sa 
formule définitive 4 une poésie flottante 
et dispersée autour de lui, avant lui. 
I] en est de ces sortes de legs poétiques 
comme d’un patrimoine dont on hénite : 
sait-on seulement d’ot il vient, com- 
ment il s’est formé, a qui il appartenait 
avant d’étre au possesseur d’hier?.... 

Quand je disais tout & Vheure que 
Dante vint tard, il ne faudrait pas en- 
tendre qu'il vint trop tard; lheyre de 

areils hommes est designée ; seulement 
il arriva le dernier, il ferma la marche, 
pour ainsi dire. D’ailleurs, quoique la 
société religieuse d’alors commengat & 
étre ébranlee dans ses fondements par le 
sourd et lent effort du doute, ell@ avait 
encore gardé intact lhéritage de la foi. 
La forme rigoureuse de la vieille con- 
stitution ecclésiastique demeurait sans 
échecs apparents, et J’on était encore & 
deux sitcles de la Réforme ; la papaute, 
en abusant des indulgences, n’apaisait 
pas les scrupules des consciences chré 
tiennes sur les chatimepts gle Penfer. 

Mais quel fut le résultat immeédiat du 
relachement qui commengait a se ma- 
nifester ca et 1a dans les croyances ? 
C’est que les prédicateurs, pour parer 
a ce danger, évoquérent plus qu’aupara- 
vant les idées de vengeance, et rede- 
manderent a la mort ces enseigfements 
que leur permanence méme rend plus 
terribles. Dela, ces terreurs profondes 
de la fin ge Phomme, ces inquictudes, 
ces ébranlements en quélque sorte qu’on 
retrouve dans beaucoup d'imaginations 
Walors, et qui furent si favorables & 
Vexcitation du génie de Dante. Les 
anciens figuraient volontigrs la mort sous 
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des formes aimables ; dans les temps qui | 
avoisinent I’ Alighieri, on en fait, au con- 
traire, des images repoussantes. Ce 
n’est plus cette maigre jeune femme des 
pramiers temps du christianisme ; c’est 
plus que jamais un hideux squelette, le 
squelette prochain des danses macabres!’ 
Le symptome est significatif. 

De quelque cété qu’il jetét les yeux 
autour de lui, Dante voyait cette figure 
de la Mort qui lui montrait de son doigt 
décharné les mystérieux pays qu'il lui 
était enjoint de visiter. Je ne crois pas 

en affrmd.t qée Dante a beau- 
coup emprunté aussi aux divers monu- 
ments des arts plastiques. Lé&s légendes 
infernales, les visions célestes, avaient 
été traduites sur Ia pierre et avaient 
trouve chez-les artistes du moyen Age 
d’ardents commentateurs. Les peinture 
sur mur ont disparu presque toutes ; il 
n’en reste que des lambeaux. Ainsi, 
dans la crypte de la cathedrale d’ Auxerre, 
on voit un ent ou est figure le 
triomphe du Christ, tel précisément 
qu’Alighieri l'a représenté dans /e Pur- 
gatoire. Les peintures sur verre oti sc 
retrofvent l'enfer et le paradis abondent 
dans nos cathédrales, et la plupart 
datent de la fin du douziéme siécle et du 
courant du treizieme. Dante avait du 
encore en voir exccuter plus d'une dans 
sa jeqnesse. Entre Jes fis curieuses, on 
peut citer la rose occidentale de l’ézlise 
de Chartres. Quant aux sculptures, 
elles sont également trés-multiplices ; le 
tympan du portail occidental d'’Autun, 
celui du grand portail de Conques, le 
 eigee Moissac, offrent, par exemple, 
détails trés-bizarres et trés-divers. 
Toutes les formes du ch&timent s'y 
trouvent pouf ainsi dire ¢puisées, de 
méme que dans ’£En/fer du poete; les 
recom atissi, comme dans /e /a- 
radis, sont trés-nombreuses, mais beau- 
coup moins variées, Est-ce parce que 
notre incompléte nature est plus faite 
setae le mal que Ie bien? Lorsque 
fit son voyage de France, tout 
cela existait, méme le portai! occidental 
de Notre-Dame de Paris, uh sont figures 
plusieurs degree de peines A de rému- 
oérations. Sans sortir de nos fronti¢res, 
notre infatigable archéologue M. Didron 
$ pu ag a plas de cinquante #//ustra- 
bens de ia Dainese Comédie, toutes an-' 
€ 








térieures au poéme. Evidemment Ali- 
hieri s’est inspiré de ce vivant spectacle. 
Ve artistes ont donc leur part, a cdté 
des légendaires, dans ces antécédents de 
lépopee chrétienne, tandis que Dante 
lui-méme, par un glorieux retour, semble 
avoir été présent a la pensée de celui qui 
peignit fe Fugemen’ ter. Noble et 
tones solidarité des arts! Qui n’ai- 
merait a lire une page de Ja Dine 
Comédie devant les fresques de la 
chapelle Sixtime? Qui n’aimerait a 
reconnaitre dans Michel-Ange le seul 
commentateur légitime de Dante? A 
une certaine hauteur, tout ce qui est beau 
et vrai se rejoint ct se confond... . 

La question des cpopees, si vivement 
et si fréquemment deébattue par la cri- 
tique moderne, ne ‘ai pas recevoir 
quelque profit du tableau que nous avons 
vu se dérouler sous nos yeux? On sait 
maintenant, par un exemple considér- 
able, (quel est le nom 4 cété duquel ne 
pourrait étre cité celui de Dante?) on 
sait comment derritre chaque grand 
poete primitif il y a des générations 
oubilées, pour ainsi dire, qui ont préludéd 
aux mémes harmonies, qui ont préeparé 
le concert. Ces ccuvres capitales qui 
= Hinigeea ga et lA aux heures solen- 
nelles et chez les nations privilégices, 
sont comme ces moissons des champs de 
bataille qui croissent fécondées par les 
morts. Dante eaplique Homére. Au 
lieu de inspiration retigieuse mettez 
Pinspiration nationale, ct vous saurezcom- 
ment s'est faite /’/éade; seulement la 
trace des rapsodes a disparu, tandis que 
celle des légendaires est encore accessible 
al’crudition. Ces deux pottes ont eu en 
quelque sorte pour soutiens les temps qui 
les ont precédes et leur si¢dle méme; l'un 
a redit ce qua Jes Grecs pensaient de la 
vie publique, autre ce que les hommes 
du moyen dge pensaicnt de la vie future. 
Sont-ils moins grands pour cela? Cette 
collaboration de la foule, au contraire, 
est un privilege qui ne s’accorde qu’a de 
bien rares intervalles et & des ecuies tout 
a fait exceptionnels. Pour semparer @ 
leur profit de Vinspiration générale, pour 
ttre les interprétes des sentiments et des 


ssions d’u ¢ faire 
ai de la Ie ke divienne de 
Ibistoire, les poctes doivent étre marqods 
ay front, Les pensées des temps anté 
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rieurs éclatent tout 4 coup en eux et s’y 
résolvent avec une fécondité et une puis- 
sance inconnues. A eux de dire sous 
une forme meilleure, souveraine, 4 eux 
de fixer sous l’éternelle poésie ce qui se 
répete 4 l’entour! 

Ce spectacle a sa moralité: n’y a-t-il 
pas Ja, en effet, en dehors des noms 
propres, quéfque chose de vfaiment 
oe par la simplicité méme? 

ans l’ordre esthétique, la poésie est 
la premiére de toutes les pui€sances 
données 4 homme. Elle est a )’éter- 
nel beau ce qu’est Ja vertu a léter- 
nel bien, ce qu’est la sagesse a I’¢ternel 
vrai, c’est--dire un rayon échappé d’en 
haut; elle nous rapproche de Dieu. 
Eh bien! Dieu, qui paitout est le 
dispensateur du genie, et qui Vaime, 
na pas voulu que les faibles, que les 
petits fussent tout a fait déshérités de 
ce don sublime. Aussi, dans ces 
prences ceuvres poétiques qui ouvrent 
es éres littéraires, toute une foule ano- 
nyme semble avoir sa part. C’est pour 
ces inconnus, éclaireurs prédestinés a 
Youbli, qu’est la plus rude tiche; ils 
tracent instinctivement les voies & une 
sorte de conqueérant au profit de qui ils 
@ d’auront Ne abdiquer un jours ils 

prépfrent 4 grand’-peine le métal qui 
sera marque plus tard & une autre et 
définitive empreinte; car, une fois les 
tentatives épuisées, arrive l’homme de 
génie. Aussit6t il s’empare de tous 
ces éléments dispersés et leur imprime 
cette unité imposante qui équivaut 4 la 
creation, Et alors, qu’on me _ passe 
l'expression, on ne distingue plus rien 
dans ce faisceau, naguére épars, main- 
tenant relié avec tant de puissance, 
dans cet imposant faisceau du dictateur 
ique, quil ely ge Homére ou 
te. Il ya donc Ja une loi de Vhis- 
toire littéraire qui rend un peu a& tous, 
qui préte quelque chose 4 l’humanité, 
qui donne leur part aux humbles, et 
cela sans rien Ster au poete; car, je le 
répéte, les plus grands hommes évidem- 
ment sont seuls appelés ainsi & formuler 
une pensde collective, 4 concentrer, 
& absorber, 4 ranger sous la discipline 
de leur g@nie tout ce qui s'est produit 
didées autour d’eux, avant eux. C’est 
le miroir d'Archiméde,,... 
Jl y a donc deux parts A faire dans 
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la Divine Comédie, sinon pour le lec- 
teur, au moins pour le critique: la 
part de l’imitation, la part de la créa, 
tion. Dante est un génie double, & la 
fois éclectique et original. I] ne veft 
pes imposer au monde sa fantaisie et 
son réve par le seul despotisme du 
genie. Loin de 14, il va au-devant de 
son temps, tout en attirant son temps 
a lui. C’est ainsi que font les grands 
hommes : ils s’emparent,sans dédain des 
forces d’alentour et y ajoutent la leur. 
Dirai-je ce que Ignte a imité, on 
plutdt ce quwil a conquis sur les autres, 
ce quiil aneceores son ceuvre? I 
faudrait en rechercher les traces 
tout, dans la forme, dans le fond, oe 
la langue méme de son admirable livre. 
@/antiquité s’y trahirait vite: Platon 
par ses idéales théories, Virgile par la 
mélopée de ses vers. Le moyen Age, 
a son tour, s’y rencontrerait en entier : 
mystiques élans de la foi, réveries che- 
valeresques, violenges théologiques, féo- 
dales, municipales, tout jusqu’aux bouf- 
fonneries ; c’est un tableau complet de 
’époque : le génie disputeur de lq sco- 
lastique y donne la main a la muse 
étrange des légendaires. Si la chevale- 
rie introduit dans les mceurs le dévoue- 
ment a la femme, si les troubadours 
ua bral leur cynisme pour chanter 
une héroine imaginaire, si Gauthier de 
Coinsy et les pieux trouvéres redou- 
blent le lis virginal sur le front de 
Marie, si les sculpteurs enfin taillent 
ces chastes et sveltes statues dont les 
yeux sont bmissés, dont les mains sont 
jointes, dont les traits respirent je ne 
sais quelle élique candeur, ce sont 
autant de eadiies pouy Dante, qui con- 
centre ces traits ¢pars, les édéalise, et 
les réunit dans l’adorable création de 
Béatrice. Cet habile et souveram 
éclectisme, Alighieri le rsuit dans 
les plus petits détails. Ainsi, par un 
admirable procédé d’dlimination et de 
choix, son rhythme il l’emprunte aux 
cantilénes des Provencaux; sa langue 
splendide, cette langue audigue et car: 
inalesgue@ comme il Vappelle, il ja 
prend a tous les patois ataliens, qn'ih 
émonde et qu'il transforme. On i 
méme qu’il sut mettre & profit jusqi’s 
ses liaisons, jusqu’aux amitids de +a 
jeuncsse. Au musicien Qasella ne pat 
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il pas demander ces harmonieuses dou- 
ceurs de la langue toscane dont hérita 
ae tard Petrarque ; au peintre Giotto, 

modeéle de ces figures pensives dont 
Té pinceau toucha a peine les lignes 
Suaves, et qui, dans les vieilles ccuvyes 
italiennes, se détachent au milieu d’une 
lumiére d'or; a& VDarchitecte Arnolfo 
enfin, Ia hardiesse de ses belles con- 
structions, pour batir aussi son édifice, 
sa sombre tour féodale maintenant noir- 
cie les années, mais qui domine 
tout l’art du moyen Age. 

Ainsi Dante ne dekaipne rien: phi- 
losophe, poete, philologue, sil prend de 
toutes mains, il nae hucablenvent l’a- 
beille. Vous voyez bien qu'il n’a rien 
créé, ou plutét il a tout créé. C'est 
de la sorte que procédent les invew, 
teurs : chacun sait les éléments dont ils 
se servent, personne ne sait le secret 
‘de leur mise en ceuvre. Ce qui d’ail- 
Jeurs by 4ealagtey en propre a Dante, ce 

ai suffirait & sa gluire, c’est le génie ; 
Vimposante grandeur de l'ensemble et 
en méme temps la supréme beaute du 
détajl et du oe ce je ne sais quoi 
qui est propre a sa phrase, cette allure 
souveraine et inexprimable de sa _ poé- 
sie, tant d’énergic A la fois et tant 
de tant de sobriété sévére dans 
la forme, et cependant tout un écrin 
ébiguissant, des conleurs diaprées et 
fuyantes, et comme un rayonnement 
divin dans chique vers. 

Ce n’est pas qu'il faille porter le culte 
jusqu’a la superstition. ultras, il 
est vrai, sont moins dangereux en lit- 
térature qu'en politique: en politique, 
ils ent les gouvernements qu’ils 
flattent ; en littgrature, ils ne font que 
compromettre un instant les écrivains 
qu'ils exaltent, et qui, aprés tout, sont 
toujours sfirs de rctrouver leur vrof 
niveau. Mais pourquoi ces exagéra 


tions? Comment Ja vogue a-t-elle oad 


toucher 4 l’austére genie de Dante? 
Leevtre d’ Alighieri, j'en veux convenir, 
rememble a2 ces immenses cathédrales 
du moyen fge que j’admire beaucoup, 
autant que perenne, inais qui, en défin- 
itive, sont le produit d'un temps & demi 
barbare, et ou tuutes les hardiesses 
éiancées de I'architecture, ol les mer- 
weilles ciselées et les délicatesses sculp- 
turales s'entrgmélent souvent, a travers 


les époques, 4 de lourds massifs, & des 
statues difformes, &@ des parties ina- 
chevées, Apprécions Dante en cri- 
tiques, et sachons ot vont nos adhé- 
sions. Sans doute il y a sympathie 
permanente en nous pour ce passé que 
chante le pocte; mais nous sentons 
bien que c’est du passé. Soyons francs: 
la fibr€ érudite est ici enejeu aussi bien 
que la fibre poctique ; la curiosité est 
eveillée en méme temps que l'admira- 
tion. *Si l'on est frappé de ces cata- 
combes gigantesques, on sait qu elles 
sont Paste « de la mort. En un mot, 
nous comprenons, nous expliquons, nous 
ne croyons plus. La foi de Dante 
nous parait touchante, aux heures de 
tristesse, elle nous fait méme envie 
quelquefois ; mais personne ne prend 
plus au sérieux, dans l’ordre moral, le 
cadre d’Alighieri. N’est-ce pas pour 
nous un réve bizarre qui a sa grandeur, 
$a grandeur en philosophie et en his- 
toire? Et A qui, je la demande, cette 
lecture laisse-t-elle une terreur sincére et 
mélee de joie, comme au moyen dge? 
Helas! ce qui nous frappe surtout dans /s 
Druine Comédie, ce sont les beaux vers. 
Heureusement la forme seule a vieilli ; 
le probleme au fond est demeuré le 
méme, et la poétique solution “entée 
par l’Alighieri reste immortelle. Les 
seniiments qu'il a touchés avec tant 
d'art, les verités quwil a revétues de 
parures si splendides, sont de tous les 
temps. Convenons seulement que dans 
cette forét ob s'¢yare le poete, on ren- 
contre bien des aspects sauvages, bien 
des rochers inabordables. Dante, génie 
capricieux et subtil, est, ne l’oublions 
pas, un honune du moyen age ; incom- 
parablement supericur a son temps, il 
en a cepescant A et la les inégalités, 
le tour bizarre, Ja barbarie, le n- 
tisme : légitime satisfaction qu'il faut 
dunner & Ia critique. (Qu'importe aprés 
tout? Sil y a ca et Ja des broussa 
pedantesques qui obstrucnt la voie et 
a fatiguent, tout & cdtd, et conume au 
cour du buisson, on est sir de re- 
trouver les idces grandioses, les images 
éclatantes, et aussi cette simplicité 


naive, ces discrétes, «ui n'inter- 
disent pas la science amére de la vie. 
Laissons donc l'ombre descendre et 


couvrir los parties de l'avre de Dante 


DANTE, IMITATEUR ET CREATEUVE, 





d'ot la podsie s’est de bonne heure 
retirée, et contemplons plutét celles que 
Véternelle aurore de la beauté semble 
rajeunir encore avec les siécles. 

Cette forme, si longtemps populaire, 
si universellement répandue, de la vi- 
sion, semble disparaitre avec Alighieri, 
qui sort radieux du f&tras des commen- 
taires et des imitateurs: Apres lui, 
qu’on me passe le mot, il n’y a plus 
de pelerinage de Childe-Harold dans 
Pautre monde. Le poéte avait fait de 
la vision son inaliénable domaine; c’é- 
tait une forme désormais arrétée en Jui, 
et qui ne devait pas avoir & subir d’é- 
preuves nouvelles. Quelles avaient été 
apie treize cents sans Jes craintes, 
es espérances de l’humanité sur la vie 
a venir: voila le programme que s’était 
tracé Dante, et qu'il avait pour jamais 
rempli dans son poéme. 

Sur la pente rapide qu’elles descen- 
daient, comment les générations qui suc- 
céderent 4 1]’Alighien auraient-elles pris 
désormais un intérét autre que ]’intérét 
podtique 4 ces questions du monde fu- 
tur ainsi résolues par des visionnaires ? 
Dante, il est bon de le rappeler encore, 
n’est pas un génie précurseur par les 
iddes ; il ne devance pns l'avenir, il ré- 
sunte le passé: son poémie est comme le 
dernier mot de la théologie du moyen 
five. Cela est triste a dire peut-étre, 
mais le eae Boccace est bien plutét 
Vhomme de lavenir que Dante. Dante 
parle 4 ceux qui croient, Boccace & ceux 

ui doutent. Ia Keforme est en germe 
ans /e Décaméron, tandis que la Divine 
Comedie est Je livre des générations qui 
avaient la foi. C’est qu’on marche 
vite dans ces siecles agités de la Renais- 
sance. Prenez plutét Il’Italie, cette 
vieille reine du catholicisme ; la France, 
cette fille ainde de l’Eglise ; L Espage 
méme, cette terre privilégiée de la foi 
et interrogez-les. Qu’elles vous dise 
ce que font leurs ecrivains des souve- 
nirs de Dante et des révélations sur 
autre vie; quelles vous disent  s’ils 
n’ont pas bien plutét dans la mémoire 
le scepticisme goguenard des trouvéres. 
Voici en effet que Folengo, un moine 
italien, donne brusquement un _ enfer 
burlesque pour dénoiment a sa cdlébre 
macaronée de, Baldus, et qu'il y laisse 
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les poétes, ces menteurs par excellence, 
ont leur place marquée chez Satan, ef 
qu’il n’a, lui, qu’a y rester. Voila que 
Rabelais, & son tour, verse au hasard 
les grossiéres enluminures de sa palegte 
sur ce tableau ot: le vieux gibelin avait 
% V’avance mis les couleurs de Rem- 
brandt. Le prosaique enfer de Rabe- 
lais, c’est le monde renversé. Je me 
garderai de citer des exemples: qu’on 
se rappelle seulement qu’il ne sait que 
faire raccommoder des chausses a Alex: 
andre le Grand, a ce conquérant qu’Ali- 
ghieri avait pl@ngé @ans un flueve de 
sang bouijlant. C’est a ces trivialités 
que l’Italie ci la France retombent avec 
Folengo et Rabelais. L’Espagne aussi, 
un peu plus tard, aura son tour ; eal 
nez patience. Taissez sainte Thérése, 
ce d génie mystique égaré au sei- 
sibs siecle eee ia Syoaner lenfer 
dans ses songes, et réver que deux mu- 
railles enflammeées viennent a elle, qui 
finissent par l’étreindre dans un em- 
brassement de feu; laissez la foi et la 
mode des autos sacramentales conserver 
encore quelque importance aux com- 
positions religieuses. Déja, quanei Cal- 
deron met sur la scéne la legende du 
Purgatotre de saint Patrice, il n'a plus, a 
beaucoup prés, ces males accents de la 
chanson du Romancero, ou étaient si 
énergiquement depeints les chagments 
que Dieu inflige en enfer aux mauvais 
rois. La transformation s’annonce: on 
touche aux railleries de Quevedo, a 
cette bouffonne composition des Aéad/es 
de P'luton, par laquelle !Espagrie vint la 
demniére rejoindre les cyniques tableaux 
du Baldus et du Pantagrued/. 

Tels sont les successeurs de Dante, 
qui l’ont un instantefa& descendre de 
ce tréne de lart chrétien, ot notre 
équitable admiration l’'a si légitime- 
ment et 4 jamais replacé. Comment, 
en demeurant au degré ou nous l’avons 
vu, 'homme de son époque, )Alighi- 
eri a-t-il empreint 4 un si hat point 
son ceuvre d’un sceau personnel et ori- 
ginal? comment la creation et Vimita- 
tion se sont-elles si bien fondues dans 
la spont&ndité de Yast? Inexplicables 
mysteres du talent! C’est dans ce dé- 
veloppement simultané du génie indivi 
duel, d’une part, et du génie contem- 


wans facon son héros, sous pretexte que ! porain, de lautre, quest & margne des 
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esprits souvernins, Voila lidéal que | Elements, of the Cabala, The Radix 


Dante a atteint; jl ne faut lui disputer 
aucune des portions, méme les moin- 
dres, de son ccuvre; tout lui appartient 
pat la double légitimité de la naissance 
et de la conquéte. I) était créateur, et 
il s'est fait en méme temps l’homnfe 
de la tradition, parce que la poésie res- 
semble 4 ces lumiéres qu’on se passait 
de main en main dans les jeux du 
stade, a ces torches des coureurs aux- 
quelles Lucréce com si admirable- 
ment Ja vie. Le aaibea poétigue 
ne s’¢teint jamaiy Dwate I’a pris des 
mains de Virgile pour en éclairer le 
monde moderne. ‘ 

Chaque €poque a sa po¢sie qui lui 
est pr et qui ne saurait étre pour- 
tant gqu’nne mani¢re diverse d’envisager, 
sous ses formes varices, le probleme de 
ja destinée humaine; car nous sommes 
de ceux qui croient, avec Théodore 
Jouffroy, que toute poésie véritable, 


que toute grande poésie est Ja, que ce] Pp 


qui ne s’y rapporte eat ae est que 

vague apparence et le reflet. Cette 
blessure au flaw: que I’humanité porte 
apresvelle, ce besoin toujours inassouvi 
qui est en nous et que Ja Jyre doit 
oélébrer; en un mot, tout ce qu’Es- 
chyle pressentait dans le J remdthée, 
tout ce que Shakespeare a peint dans 
Hamid, ce pourquoi dont Manfred 
demande la solution a l’univers, cc 
doute que Faust cherche & combler par 
la science, Werther par l'amour, don 
Juan Je mal, ce contraste de notre 
néant et de notre immortalité, toutes 
oes sources de I'éternelle podsie étaient 
ouvertes dans le cceur d'Alighieri. 
Lansé de la vie, dégotité des hommes, 
Dante s'est mis ru delk du tombeau 
pour les juger, pour chitier le vice, 
wour chanter I"hymne du bien, du 
«ai et du beau. C'est un de ces 
maltres aimés qui sont sirs de ne ja- 
mais mourir, car I'humanité, qui a 
coopéré & leur oeuvre, reconnaftra tou- 


jours en eux sa grandeur et sa musére. 
CABALA. ° 


Stebslin, Rabbinical Literature, Vol Lp. 196 


We shall now lay before the Reader ; 


some Account of the Kadix, or First 


of this mysterious Science is the Hebrew. 
Alphabet ; which the Caéaéists divide 
into Three Portions ; annexing to each 
Portion a peculiar Province of the 
Cabala. These Three Provinces of 
their Mysteries are referr’d, One to the 
Angele World, ort the several Orders of 
Angels, or pure intellectyal Beings in 
Heaven; Another to the Starry World ; 
and the Third to the Ldementary World; 
for after this Manner the Cadalists 
divide the Universe. The Letters from 
Aleph to Fod, inclusive, are Symbols, 
say they, of the Ordcrs of Angels, stil’d, 
by their Sages, Incorporal Beings, and 
pure Intellects, free from all Mutter, 
and flowing immediately from, or bei 
the purest and most sublime Effect of, 
the Power of God. The Letters from 
Capfh to Tzade, likewise inclusive, re- 
present the Orders of the Heavens, or 
the Starry World; which the Cadadists 
lace under the Influence or Govern- 
ment of the Angels ; and sometimes call 
the World of A’onnds or Circles, The 
remaining Letters, up to the Letter 
Zhan, are referr'd to the Four Ele 
ments, or Prime Species of Matter, and 
to all their various Forms and Com: 
binations ; which Elements, say «the 
Cabadists, have Influence or Dominion 
over Sense and Life; and are them- 
selves under the Influence or Direction 
of the Angels and the Coelestial Circles, 
or Starry World. The Radical Cabel- 
istical References of each Letter in the 
Hebrew-A\phabet the Cada/isés set forth 
in the following Manner. 

I. The Letter Adcph (Dectrina) de- 
notes, among the Caédalists, the Holy 
Name /fu, assign’d to the Inaccessible 
Laight of the Divine Being, who is sig- 

i oy tne Word Lusuph, ie. Jae 
finite It is referr’d to the First Sephe- 
Folh or Number; call'd Avther, i.e. 
Crown, oy being the Symbol of the 
most sublime and perfect Beings ; that 
is to say, those Angels which are up- 
held through the Prime Influence, or 
the Prime Favour, or Goodness of God, 
and are call’d //ajoth Aakedeach, i.e. 
Holy Animals, By these the Cates 
mean the Seraphim. 

IL The Letter Aah (fiouse) denotes 
the Holy name JAic, assign'd to the 
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Wisdom of God; and signifying like- 
wise a Being, from which all other 
Beings are deriv’d. It is referr’d to the 
Second Sephira, call’d Chochma, i.e. 
Wisdom ; which is annex’d to the Order 
of Angels, call’d Ophanim, i.e. Wheels, 
which is the Order of Cherubims ; who 
were deriv’d from the Power of God, 
through, and next after, the Intglligences 
above-mention’d; that is to say, the 
Seraphims; and, from them, descend 
(influentially) into the Terrestria] Beings. 

Il. Gimel (Restoring, or Rewarding) 
denotes the Holy name Asch, signify- 
ing the Fire of Love, or the Holy Spirit, 
and is referr’d to the Third Sephira or 
Number, call’d Binak, i.e. Prudence; 
representing an Order of Angels, call’d 


Aralim, i.e. Great, Valiant, Angels of 


Might ; who make up the Third Clas 
of Intelligences, or intellectual Beings, 
flowing from the Divine Goodness ; 
and who are illumin’d by the Power 
of God, through the Second Class, or 
Order (i.e. the Cherubims) and descend 
therewith (énfiuentially) to the lower- 
most Beings. The Angels of this Order 
are taken to be the same with the 
Angels which are call’d 7hrones. 

IV. Daleth (a Gate) denotes the 
Hely Name Z//; and is referr’d to the 
Fourth Sephiva or Number, call’d Che- 
sea, i.e. Grace, or Mercy; which is 
appropriated to the Afaschemalim, an 

er of Angels which is taken to be 
the same with That call’d Dominions ; 
and which flows, from the Power of 
God, through the Third Order of In- 
telligences (i.e. the Aralim), and, with 
it descends influentially on the Beings 
below. 

V. He (Behold) denotes the Holy 
Name Llohim, and the Fifth SepAzra, 
call’d Pashad ; which denotes Severity, 
Judgement, Awe, the Left Side, or the 
Sword of God. This Sephira is assign’, 
by some Hebrews, to the Seraphims ; 
but by others, more reasonably, to the 
Order of Angels call’d Gnas (Strength) 
which flows from the Power of God, 
through the Fourth Class of Intelli- 

ces, and, with it, sends down its 
Tofceng to Inferiour Beings. 

VI. Vau (a Hook) denotes the Mys- 
teries of the piel Name £foad ; and is 

efi 


referr’'d to ¢ 









fth Sephira, which is! 
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call’d Ziphereth, denoting Beauty, Or- 
nament, and the Upper Celestial Sun 3 
and Asie | the Medachim, or Order 
of Angels call’d Powers; which are 
derived from the Power of God, thro 
the Fifth Order of Intelligences, and 
end, with that Order, their Influence 
down to Inferiour Creatures. 

VII. Saji (Armour) denotes the 
Name Zebaoth, i.e. the God of Hosts, 
and the Seventh Sephira, call’d Na- 
sach, i.e. Conquering, answering to the 
Order of Angels call’d Elohim, or Prin- 
ctpalities, whia flaw from the Power 
of God, through the Angels of the 
Sixth Or@er, and, with them, send their 
Influences down upon the Inferiour 
Creation. 

VU. Heth Genotes the Name of 
God, Eloke Zebaoth, and the Eighth 
Sephira, call’d Tehilim, ie. Praise, 
and appropriated to the Angels Beneo- 
him, or the Sons of God; the same with 
the Arch- Angels. And these flow 
from the Power of God, through the 
Angels of the Seventh Order ; and de- 
scend, with them, infgientially on In- 
feriour Beings. e 

IX. Zeth (Departing, or Escaping) 
denotes the Name of God, Sadaz, and 
the Ninth Sephira, call’d Afusad, i.e. 
Ground, or Foundation ; and answ 
2 the Cherudims ; which flow from 
the Power of God, through the” Angels 
of the Eighth Order; end send, in 
Conjunction with them, their Influence 
down on the Creation beneath them. 

X. Sod (Beginning) denotes the 
Name of God, Adonat Meech, 1. e. 
The Lord is King; and is referr'd to 
the Tenth Sephira, call’d Malcut, i. e. 
Kingdom; and likewise Jschim, i. 
Strong Men ; and is appropriated to the 
lowest of the Holy Orders (Zhe Orders 
of Angés); which Order is illumin'd 
by the Power of God, through the Ninth 
Order, and, with the Power of that 
Order, descends influentially on the 
Sense and Knowledge of Metf, referr’d 
to Things uncommon, Sueh are the 
References of this Part of the 
Alphab@®@ to the sevgral Orders im the 
Angelic World. We now proceed-% 
the Alphabetical References to’ the 
World: of Rounds or Circles,’ or thé 
Starry World. S send 
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XI. Cath, Initial (the Palm or Hollow 
of the Hand) denotes the £scadaz, i. ¢. 

e Primum Mobile, or First Mover ; 
which is put in Motion immediately by 
the First Cause. The Intelligence of this 
Fifst Mover is stiled Afetraton Sera- 
pranim, or the Prince of Countenancee 
Tis the Prime, Regular Mover, or In- 
fluencer of the Sensible World ; flowing, 
through the Power of God, into all 
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XVII. Nuss, Final, denotes the Cir 
cle of Venus, call’d, by the //ebrews, 
Nogu, Her Intelligence is //antel, i.e. 
Reconetler of Mercy; infus’'d by the 
power of God, through the Intelligence 
Raphael, and diffus'd, by the same 
Means, upon all Terrestrial Beings. 

XVIII. Samech edenotes the Heaven 
of Afergury, call’d Cochab, i.e. Star. 
His wlligence is Afichud, derived 


Things that have Motion, and endowing | from the Power of God, by Means of 
all the Lower Creation, by penetrating|the Intelligence Raphaé/; and, by 


se} into the Forms thereof, with Life. , 
J 


I, Capa, Fing!, degotes the Circle 
of the Fixed Stars ; that is to say, Those 
which make up the Signs of the Zodiac, 
eall’d, by the /febrews, Galgal Ifam- 
masiloth, i.e. The Circle of Signs. This 
Circle hath for its Intelkgence the Angel 


Means of the same Intelligence, descend- 
ing influentially upon all Things below. 

XIX. /fayim denotes the Heaven of 
the Afoon, call’d Fareach, The Left Eye 
of the World, Wer Intelligence is Ga- 

él, infus’d by the Power of God, 
through the Intelligence Afichad ; and 


Rasel, Adam's Instructer or Famihar@descending, as the ‘foremention'd, in- 
Spirit ; and its Influence is, through the fluentially upon all the Terrestrial Crea- 
Power of God, by Means of the above- tion. Such is the Cabalistical Account 
mention'd Intelligence, the Angel A/e- of the References of these Letters of 
fraton, diffus'd through the Lower Crea- the //ebrew-Alphabet to the World of 


tion. 


XII. Lamed denotes the Heaven or | 


Circle of Saturn, the First and Principal 
Circle ,of the Planets, or Erratic Stars. 
Safurn the Hebrews call Schedtar, and 
his Intelligence, Schebtaid/ ; infus’d by 
the Power of God, and descending, by 
Means of the Intelligence Azzed, influ- 
entially ppon Lower Beings. 

AIM Alem, Initial, 
Heaven or Circle of Fupiter, call'd, by 
the Hebrews, Tsateck ; the Intelligence 
of which 1 Tsadkiel, the Protecting 
aaEe or Familiar Sy iit, of Abraham ; 
diffus'd through the Power of God, by 
Means of the Intellicence Schebtaiel, 
throughout the Lower Creation. 

XV. Afem, Vina], denotes the Heaven 
of Mars, cak'd, by the Catalists, Afaa- 
daim. His Intelligence is Camaé/; 
so call’d from the Heat of Afers. And 
this Intelligence flows, in the same 
Course and through the same Power 
with the Intelligences above-mention’d, 
influentiaily upon all Thingy beneath it, 

XVI. Nun, Initial, denotes the 
Heaven of the Sua, call'd, by the //- 


breus, Schemsch. His Intelligence is 
the 1 Haphael, the Instructer of 
dsaac ; ing through the Power of’ 


God, by Means of the Intelligence 
Cametl, upon all Things below, 


‘tain or Urigin of all the Efements, 


Circles or Stars. And to these may be 
added the References of the Three 
Letters following. 

XX. /%, Initial, denotes the Reason- 
able Soul; which, in the Opinion of the 
Hebrews, is govern'd by various Intelle 
gences. A 

XXII, J’, Final, denotes all Spirits of 
the Animal Nature: which, through 


denotes the! the Power and Command of God, are 


govern'd, or influenc’d, by the Intelli- 
gences above. 

XXL 7Zsade, Initial, is referr'd to 
the Intelligible catlestial Matter, and 
to the sensible Elements, or the Ele- 
ments of Sense, in all compound or 
mixt Bodies; which Matter and Ele. 
ments are, through the Power of God, 
govern'd by different Intelligences, ac- 
~-""~ to their different Natures and 


«We now come to the Alphabetical 
References the Cabalists make to their 
hlementary World. 

XXILI. Zzade, Final, is referr'd to 
the Four Elements of Matter ; namely, 
Fire, Air, Water, and Earth; which 
are govern'd, throng the Power of 
God, by certain carlestial Powers and 
Aagels; ov is the Prima Afateria, of 
birat Matter, which is the Foun- 
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XXIV. Hops is referr’d to inanimate 
or insensitive Bodies ; as Minerals, &c. 
whether simple or compound. These 
Bodies are, through the Power of God, 
governed by the Ccelestial Beings, and 
their respective Intelligences. 

XXV. Resch is referr’d to all the 
Productions in the Vegetable World ; 
as Trees, Herbs, Roots, &c. and to the 
Coelestial Inflfences that are dtrived 
upon them. There is not, say the 
Cabalists, an Herb upon Earth that 
hath not its Intelligence, or Infiifence, 
which saith to it, Encrease and multiply 
thy self. 

XXXVI. Schiv is referr’'d to all the 
Species of the Animal Nature; as 
Quadrupeds, Birds, Fish, and Insects, 
and every Thing, beneath the Rational 
Nature, that hath Life and Motion. 
These receive, through the Power of 
God, the Influences of the Ccelestial 
Bodies, and of their respective Intelli- 
gences. 

XXVIT. Zhaw is the Symbol of the 
little World, Man; because as Man, 
with respect to this World, was the 
Being created last, so is this Letter the 
last of the /fedrew-Alphabet. He is 
govern’d of God, through the Qualities 
@of the first Mater, and according to 
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the Influences of the Stars, and like- 
wise by Guardian-Angels, which attend 
him, and which, in Aedrew, are call’d 
Ischim, i.e. Strong Men ; who are said 
to have been the Last of the Angelic 
Creation, as Man was the Last of This, @ 

guch are the References of the Let- 
ters of the Aebrew-Alphabet, towards 
the Accomplishment of the Mysteries 
of the Cadala, extracted, not without 
great Labour, from the Writings of 
Rabbi Azkkiva, who was, it seems, a 
most profound Cabalist, and who hath 
been already rreguengy mention’d in 
the Course of These’ Papers. They 
pass, from God, down to all the Stages 
of the known Creation; the Letter 
Aleph, the First in the //ebrew-Alpha- 
bet, being referr’d to God, who is 
tee First Cause of all Things, and 
who, through his unsearchable “Power 
and Judgment, comprehends, directs, 
and governs all Things; working by, 
and diffusing his Power upon, Second 
Causes ; and, from them, deriving his 
Power upon Third Causes, &c. Which 
Causes are the Sacred Hosts and Prin- 
cipalities ; who have Pheir different 
Degrees of Influence; rising gradifally, 
one Class above another, to different 
Stages of Power and Perfection. 
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Abati, family. INF. xxxii. 106. Par. xvi. 


109, 

Abbagliato. INF. xxix. 132. 

Abbey of San Benedetto. INF. xvi. 100. 

Abel. INF. iv. 56. 

Abraham. INF. iv. 58. 

bsalgm. INF. xxviii. 137. 

Abydos. PurRG. xxvii. 74. 

Accorso, Francis of, INF. xv, 110. 

Achan. PURG. xx. 109. 

Acheron. INF, iii, 78; xiv. 116. PuRG. 
li, 105. 

Achilles. INF, v. 65 ; Xil. 91.3; xxvi 62; 
xxxi. 4. PURG. ix. 345 xxi. 92. 

Achitophel. INF. xxviii. 137. 

Acone. PAR. xvi. 65. 

Acquacheta, INF, Xvi. 97. 

Acquas PAR, xil. 124. 

Acre. INF. xxvii. 89. 

Adalagia. PaR. ix. 96. 

Adam. INF. iii, 115; iv. §5. PURG ix. 10; 
xi. 44; xxix. 86; xxxil, 375 xxxin. 
62. PAR. vii. 26; xiii. 37, I1I3 xxv. 
83, 91, 100; xxxii 122, 136. 

Adam of Brescia. INF. xxx. 61, 104. 

Adige. Inv, xii. 5. PurG. xvi. 115. PAR. 


ix. 44. 
Adimari, family. Par. xvi, 115. 
Adrian IV. sake xix. 99. 
ZEgidius. PAR. xi. 83. 

ZBgina. INV. xxix. § 


yrs Pure. if é. PAR. ¥X¥. 55. 


fEneas, INF. il. 32; iv. 122; xxv. 93. 
PuRG, xviii. 137. PAR. vi. 33 xv. 27. 

fEneid of Virgil. PURG. x@i. 97. 

fEolus. Purc. xxviii, 21. 

fEsop. INF. xxini. 4. 

fEthiop. PuRG. xxvi. 21. PAR. xix. 109. 

“Ethiopia. INF. xxiv. 89. 

/Ethiopians. INF, xxxiv. 44. 

Etna or Mongibello. PAR. viii. 67. 

Africanus, Scipio. PuRG, xxix, 116.° 

Agamemnon. PAR. v. 69. 

Agapetus. PAR. vi. 16. 

Agatho. PURG, xxii. 107. 

Aylaurus. PURG, xiv. 139. 

Agnello Brunelleschi, INF. xxv. 68. 

Agobbio or Gubbio. PuRG. xi. 8a. 

Agostino. PAR, xii. 130. 

Aguglione. PAR. xvi. 56, ¢ 

Ahasuerus, King. Pura. xvii. 28. 

Slagia, PurG. xix, 142. 

Alagna, or Anagni. Pura. xx. 86. Pan, 


@ xxx, 148. 

Alardo, INF. xxviii, 18. 

Alba Longa. PAR. vi. 37. 

Alberichi, fa family. Par. xvi, 89. 
Alberigo, Frate Gaudente, or Jovial 


Friar. INF. xxxiil. 118. 
Albert of Austria, Purq vi. 97. 
xix. IS. 
Albert of Siena. INF. xxix. 110. 
Alberti, Alessandro and Napoleon. INR, 
xxxii. §5. | 
e 


Par, 
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Alberto degli Alberti. INF. xxxil. §7. 
Alberto della Scala. PUuRG. xviii, 121. 
Albertus Magnus. Par. x. 98. 

Alboino della Scala. PaR. xvi. 71. 
« Alchemists. INF. xxix. 

Alcides. PAR. ix. 101. 

Alcmzon. PuRG. xii. §0. PAR. iv. 103. 
Aldobrandeschi, Guglielmo. PURG. xi. 


9. 
Aldobrandi, Tegghiaio. INF. xvi. 41. 
Alecto. INF. ix. 47. 
Alessandria, PURG. vil. 135. 
Alessandro, Count of Romena, INF. 
XXX. 77. x ¢ 
Alessandro degli Alberti. INF. xxxii. 55. 
Alessio Interminei. INF. xviii, 122. 
Alexander, Tyrant of Pherae. INF. xii. 
107. 
Alexander the Great. INF, xiv. 31. 
Alfonso of Aragon. Pure. vii. 116. 
Alfonso of Majorca. PAR. xix. 137. 
Alfonso of Spain. PAR. xix. 125. 
Ali, disciple of Mahomet. INF. xxviii. 
32. 
Alichino, demon. INF. xxi. 1185 xxii. 


112, 
Alighieri, far.ily. Par. xv. 138. 
Alps. INF. xx. 62. PURG. xvii. 15 Xxxiil. 
Intl, 
Altaforte. INF. xxix. 29. 
Alverna. PAR. xi. 106. 
Amata. PURG. xvii. 35. 
Amidei, family. PAR. xvi. 136. 
Amphiaraus. INF. xx. 34. 
Amphion. INF. xxxiL 11. 
Amphisbena, serpent. INF. xxiv. 87. 
Amycias. Pak. xi. 67. 
Anagni or Alagna. PURG. xx. 86. 
tas. PAR. xxvi. 12. 
Anastagi, family. PukG. xiv. 107. 
Anastasius, Pope. INF. xi. & 
Anaxagoras. IPF. iv. 137. 
Anchises, INF. i. 74. PURG. xviii. 
PAR. xv. 25; xix. 132. 
Angels. PAR. xxviii. 126 ; xxxi. 33. 
Angels, rebel. PAR. xxix. §0. ‘ 
Angiolello da Cagnano. INv. xxviii. 77. 
St, mother of the Virgin Mary. 
PAR, xxxii. 133. 
Annas, INF. xxiii 121. 
Anselm, St. VAR. xii. 137. 
Anselmuccio. 'NP. xxxili. su. 
Antecus. INF. xxxi. 100, 113, 139. 
Antandros. PAx. vi. 67. 
Antenora. Inv. xxxii. 88. 
Antenori (Paduans). Purs. v, 75, 


137. 


INDEX, 


Antigone, PURG. xxii. ITO. 

Antiochus Epiphanes. INF. xix. 86. 

Antiphon. PuRG. xxii. 106. 

Antony, St. PAR, xxix. 124. 

Apennines. INF. xvi. 96; xx. 65 ; xxvii 
29. PURG. v. 96; xiv. 31, 923 xxx. 
86. PAR. xxi. 106. 

Apocalypse. INF. xix. 108. PURG. xxix. 
1@5. ‘ 

Apollo. PURG. xx, 132, PAR, i. 13; ii. 8. 

Apostles. PurG. xxii. 78. 

Apvlia. INF. xxviii. 9. PurG. v. 69; 
vil. 126. PAR. vill. 64. 

Apulians. INF. xxviii. 17. 

Aquarius, sign of the Zodiac. 
Xxiv. 2. 

Aquilon. Pura. iv. 60; xxxii. 99. 

Aquinas, St. Thomas. Par. x. 98. 

Arabians. PAR. vi. 49. 

Arachne. INF. xvii, 18. PURG. xil, 43. 

Aragon. Pura. ili. 116. 

Aragonese. PAR. xix. 137. 

Arbia. INF. x. 86. 

Arca, family. PAR. xvi. 92. 

Archangels. PAR. xxviii, 125. 

Archiano. PURG. v. 95, 125. 

Ardinghi, family. PAR. xvi. 93. 

Arethusa. INF. xxv. 97. 

Aretine, Benincasa, PuRG. vi. 13. 

Aretine, Griffolino. INF. xxix. Log j XXX 
3!. 

Aretines. INP. xxii, §. PURG. xiv. 46, 

Arezzo. INF. xxix. 109. 

Argenti, Philppo. INF, viii. 61. 

Argia. PURG. xxii. 110, 

Argo. PAR xxxiii. 96. 

Argonauts. PAR. ii. 16; xxxili. 96, 

Argus. PURG. xxix. 95; xxxii. 65. 

Argolic people, INF, xxviii. 84. 

Ariadne. INF. xii. 20, PAR. xiii, 14, 

Aries, sign of the Zodiac. PURG, xxxii 
53. PAR. t 4035 xxvii 117. 

Aristotle. INF. iv. 131. PurG. iii, 43. 
PAR. vill. 120; xxvi. 38 

airius, PAR. xiii. 127. 

Ark, the holy. PurG. x. 56. PAR, xx. 39. 

Arles, INF. ix. 112. 

Amo. INF, xiii, 146: xv. 1935 xxiii 
95; xxx 65; xxxili. 83. Pure. v, 
122, 125; xiv. 17, 24, 51. Par. xi. 
106. 

Amaldo Daniello. PURG. xxvi. 11§, 144, 

Arrigo Manardi. Pura. xiv. 97, 

Arrigucci, family. Par. xvi. 108, 

Arsenal of Venice. Iny. xxi. 7, 

Arthur, King. Inv. xxxii, 6a, 


INF, 


INDEX. 


Ses 


Aruns. INF. xx. 46. 

Ascesi, or Assisi. PAR. xi. 53. 

Asciano. INF. xxix. 131. 

Asdente. INF. xx. 118. 

Asopus. PURG, xviii. 9I 

Assyrians. Pure. xii. 58. 

Athamas. INF. xxx. 4. 

Athens. INF, xii. 17. PURG. vi. 139; 
xv. 98. PAR.exvii. 46. e 

Atropos. INF. xxxiii., 126. 

Attila. INF. xii. 134 5 xiil. 149- 

Augusta (the Virgin). PAR. xxxil. 1@9. 

Augustine, St. PAR, x. 1203, xxxil. 35. 

Augustus Ccesar. INF. i. 71. Pure. XXX, 
116. PAR. vi. 73. 

Augustus (Frederick II.). INF. xiii. 68. 
(Henry of Luxemburg). xxx. 36. 

Aulis, INF. xx. III. 

Aurora. PuRG. ii. 8; 1x. 1, 

Ausonia. PAR. vill. 61. 

Auster. PURG. xxxil. 99. 

Austria. INF. xxxii. 26. 

Avaricious. INF. vii. PURG. xix., xx., Xxi. 

Aventine, Mount. INF. xxv. 26. 

Averroes. INF. iv. 144. 

Avicenna, INF. iv. 143. 

Azzo degli Ubaldini. Purc. xiv. 105. 

Azzolino, or Ezzelino. INF. xii. IIo. 
PAR. ix. 29. 

gr2zone III. of Este. Pura. v. 77. 

@ 


B and Ice, Bice (Beatrice), PAR. vii. 14. 
Babylon. PAR. xxiii, 135. 
Bacchantes. PURG. xviti. 92. 
Pacchiglione. INF. xv. 113. PAR. ix. 47. 
Bacchus. INF. xx. 59. PURG. xviil. 93. 
PAR, xiii. 25. 
Bagnacavallo. PUuRG. xiv. 115. 
Raynoregio. PAR. xii. 128. 
Baldo d’ Aguglione. PAR. xvi. 56. 
Baptist, St. John the. INF, xill. 143; 
xxx. 74. PURG. xxii. 152. PAR. XVi. 
25, 473 xviii. 1345 Xxxil. 31. 
Rarbayia of Sardinia. PURG. xxiii. 94. 
Barbarians, Northern. PAR. xxxi. 31. 
Barbariccia, demon, INF. xxi. 120 ; 
xxii, 29, 59, 145. - 
Barbarossa, Frederick I. PuRG. xviil. 


119, 
Bari. PAR. viii. 62. 
Barrators (peculators), INF. xxt. 
Bartolomeo della Scala. PAR. xvi. 71. 
Barucci, faneily. Par. xvi. 104. 
Baptistry of Florence. Par. xv. 134. 
Bear, constellatiqn of the. PURG. iv. 65. 
PAR. i, 95 xii. 7. 
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Beatrice. INF. ii. 70, 103; x. 1313 xif. 
88; xv. 90. PuRG. i. 533 vi. 473 
XV. 773 xvill. 48, 733 xxili, 128° 
Xxvil. 36, 53, 136; xxx. 733 xxxi. 
80, 107, 114, 133 3 xxxii. 36, 85, 106 
XXXlil. 4, 124. PAR. i. 46, 65 ; ii. 22 ; 
ifi. 127; iv. 13, 139; v. 16, 85, 122; 
vii. 16; ix. 163 x. 37, 52,603 xi. ID3 
xiv. 8, 79; xv. 70; xvi. 133 xvii. 5, 
30; xviil. 17, 5353 xxi. 63; xxii, 125; 
XXiil. 34, 765; xxiv. 10, 22, 553 xxv. 
28, 1373 xxvi. 76; xxvii. 34, 102; 
xxix, 8; xxx. 14, 128; xxxi. 59, 66, 
76; Xxx. Q; iii, 88. 

Beatrice, Queen. Pure. vii. 128. 

Beccaria, Abbut of. INF. xxxii. 119. 

Beda (the Venerable Bede). PAR. x. 131. 

Beelzebub. INF. xxxiv. 127. 

a orga: PurG. iv! 123. 

isarius, PAR. vi. 25. 

Bellincion Berti. Par. xv. 112; xvi. 99. 

Bello, Geri del. INF. xxix. 27. 

Belus, King of Tyre. PAR. ix. 97. 

Benaco. INF. xx. 63, 74, 77. 

Benedetto, San, Abbey of. INF. xvi. 100, 

Benedict, St. PAR. xxii. 40; xxxii, 35. 

Benevento. PURG. iii. 128° 

Benincasa of Arezzo. PURG. vi. 13. © 

Berenger, Raymond. Par, vi. 134. 

Bergamasks. INF. xx. 71. 

Bernard, Friar. PAR. xi. 79. 

Bernard, St., Abbot. PAR. xxxi. 302, 
139 5 Xxxli. I. © 

Bernardin di Fosco. PURG. xiv. IOI, 

Bernardone, Peter. PAR. xi. 89. 

Bertha, Dame. PAR. xiil. 139. 

Berti, Bellincion. PAR. xv. 1123 xvi. 99. 

Bertrand de Born. INF. xxviii. 134. 

Bianchi, White Party. INF. vi. 65. 

Bice (Beatrice). INF. ii. 70, 103. 

Billi, or Pigli family. PAR. xvi. 103. 

Bindi, abbreviation of ARloBrapdi. PAR, 
XX1X. 103. 

Bisenzio. INF. xxxii. 56. 

Bismantova. PuRG. iv. 26. 

Bocca degli Abati. INF. xxxii. 106, 

Boethius, Severinus. PAR. x. 125. 

Bohemia. Pure. vii. 98. PAR. xix, 125. 

Bologna. INF. xxiii, 142. PURG. xiv. 100, 

Bolognese. INF. xxili, 103. 

Bolognese, Franco. PuRG. xi. 83. 

Bolsena. PURG, xxiv. 24.8 

Bonatti, Guido. INF. xx. 118. 

Bonaventura, St. PAR. xii, 127. 

Boniface, Archbishop of Ravenna. Pur@ 
xxiv. 39. : 
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Boniface VIII. INF. xix. 53 ; xxvii. 70, 
85. Pur. xx. 87; xxxii. 149; xxxiii. 
44. PAR. ix. 132; xii, 90; xvii. 50; 
xxvii, 22; xxx. 148. 

Boniface of Signa. Par. xvi. 56. 

Bonturo de’ Dati. INF. xxi. 41. 

Boreas. PAR. xxviii. 80. - 

Borgo (Borough) of Florence. PAR. xvi. 
Y 


34- 

Born, Bertrand de. INF. xxviii. 134. 

Borsiere, Guglielmo. INF. xvi. 70. 

Bostichi, family. PAR. xvi. 93. 

Brabant, Lady of. PurG. vi. 23. 

Branca d’ Oria.«'NFs xxxiii. 137, 140. 

Branda, fountain of. INF. xxx. 78. 

Brennus. PAR. vi. 44. 

Brenta. INF. xv. 7. PAR. ix. 27. 

Brescia. INF. xx. 68. 

Brescians. INF. xx. 71. 

Brettinoro. Purc. xiv, 112. . 

. INF, xxxi. 98. PuRG. xii, 28, 

Bridge of St. Angelo. INF, xvii. 29. 

Brigata, INF. xxxiil. 89 

Brissus. PAR. xiii. 125. 

Bruges, INF. xv. 4. PuRG. xx. 46. 

Brandusium. PUuRc. iii. 27. 

Brunelleschi,wAgnello. INF. xxv. 68. 

Brunetto Latini. INF. xv. 30, 32, 101. 

Brutus, enemy of Tarquin. INF. iv. 127. 

eas murderer of Casar. INF. xxxiv. 

5. 
Brutus and Cassius. PAR. vi. 74. 
ia. PAR. ix. 92. 

Bujamonte, Giovanni. INP. xvii. 73. 

Buli hot spring of Viterbo. Inr. 

xiv. 79. 

Buonagiunta deg li Orbisané. PuRG. xxiv. 
19, 20, 35, 
Reed SE ate Pure. v. 88. 

Buondelmonte. PAR. xvi. 140. 

Buondelmonti, family. Par. xvi. 66. 

Buoso da Duera. INF. xxxii. 116. 

Buoso degli Abati. INF. xxv. 140, 

Buoso Donati, INF. xxx. 44. 


Caccia d’ Asciano. INF, xxix. 131. . 

Eacciaguida. Par. xv. 20, 94, 135, 145; 
29; xviii. 1, 28, 50. 

Parse taco Venedico. INF. xviii. 50. 

Cacus. INP. xxv. 25. 

Cadmus. INP. xxv. 97. 

Cadsand. INF, xv. 4. : 

vecilius. PuURG. xxii. 

Cesar. INP. xiii. 65, PuRG. vi. 92, 

Pg Par, i. 29; vi. 10; xvi. §9. 
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xxviii. 98. Purc. xvili, 1913 xxvi 
77, PAR, Vi. 57 

Casar, Tiberius. PAR. vi. 86. 

Cagnano, Angiolello da. INF. xxviii. 77. 

Cagnano. PAR. ix. 49. 

Cagnazzo, demon. INF. xxi. 1193 xxii, 
106. 

Cahors. INF. xs. 50. 

Caiaphas. INF. xxi, 115. 

Cain. PurRG. xiv. 132. 

Cain and his thorns (Man in the moon). 
IyF. xx. 126, PAR. it. 51. 

Caina. INF. v. 107 ; xxxil. 58. 

Calahorra.” PAR. xii. §2. 

Calboli, family. Purc. xiv. 89. 

Calcabrina, demon. INF. xxi. 118 5 xxii, 


133. 
Calchas, INF. xx. 110. 
Calfucci, family. PAR. xvi. 106. 
Calixtus I. PA. xxvil. 44.. 
Calliope. PURG. 1. 9. 


Callisto (Helice). PURG, xxv. 131, 
Camaldoli. Pura. v. 96. 

Camicion de’ Pazzi. INF. xxxii. 68. 
Camilla. INF. i. 107; iv. 124. 


Cammino, or Camino, family, Pure, 
XVi. 124, 133, 138. 


Cammino, or Camino, Riccardo da, 
PAR. 1x. 50. 
Camonica, Val. INF. xx. 65. 


Campagnatico. PuRG. xi. 66, 
Campaldino. PuRG. v. 92. 
Campi. PAR. xvi. 50. 

Canavese. PuRG. vii. 136. 
Cancellien, family, INF. xxxii. 63. 
| Cancer, sign of the Zodiac. PAR, xxv, 


e 


rol. 
Can Grande della Scala. In. i, 101, 
PAR. xvii, 76, 
Caorsines. PAR. xxvii. 58. 
Capaneus. INF. xiv. 63: xxv. 15. 
Capet, Hugh. PuRG. xx. 43, 49. 
Capocchlo, INF, xxix. 136; xxx. 28. 
Caponsacchi, family. PAR. xvi. 121. 
Cappelletti (Capulets). Purc. vi. 106. 
Capraia. INP. xxxiii. 82. 
Capricorn, sign of the Zodiac. Puro, ii 
57. PAR. xxvii. 69. 
Caprona. INF. xxi. 9. 
Cardinal, the (Ottaviano degli U baldini). 
INF. x. 120, 
Carisenda. IN#, xxai_ 136. 
Carlino de’ Pazzi. Inv, xxxi‘, 69. 
Carpigna, Guido di. Pun. xiv. 98, 
Carrarese. INF. xx. 48 


Casas, Julius. Inv. i 70; iv. 123; | Casale. PAR. xii, 124. 
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Casalodi, family. INF. xx. 95. 

Casella, PuRG. ii. 91. 

Casentino. INF, xxx. 65. PurG. v. 94; 

xiv. 43. 

Cassero, Guido del. INF, xxviii. 77. 

Cassero, Jacopo del. Purc. v. 67. 

Cassino, Monte. PAR. xxii. 37. 

er murcerer of Caesar. INI, xxxiv. 
‘ e * 

Cassius and Brutus. PAR. vi. 74. 

Castello, family. PuRG. xvi. 125. 

Castile. PAR. xii. 53. : 

Castle of St. Angelo in Romg INF. xviii. 

I 


31. 

Castor and Pollux. Pure. iv. 61. 

Castrocaro. PuRG. xiv. 116. 

Catalan de’ Malavolti. INF. xxiii, 104, 
114. 

Catalonia. PAR. viii. 77. 

Catellini, family. Par. xvi. 88. 

Cato of Utica. INF. xiv. 15. Pure. i. 
313 1. 119. 

Catria. PAR, xxi. 109. 

Cattolica, INF. xxviii. 80. 

Caurus, northwest wind, INF. xi. 114. 

Cavalcante de’ Cavalcanti. INF. x. 53. 

Cavalcanti, Guercio. INF. xxv. 151. 

Cavalcanti, Guido. INF. x. 63. 

Cecina. INF. xiii. 9. 

eo V. INF. ili. 59; xxvii. 105. 
encifri, serpents. INF. xxiv. 87. 

Centaurs. INF. xii. §6. PURG. xxiv. 121. 

Ceperano. INF. xxviil. 16. 

Cephas. PAR. xxi. 127. 

Cerberus. INF. vi. 13, 22, 32; ix. 98. 

Cerchi, family. PAR. xvi. 65. 

Ceres, PURG. xxviii. 51. 

Certaldo. PAR. xvi. 50. 

Cervia, INF. xxvil. 42. 

Cesena, INF. xxvii. 52. 

Ceuta. INF. xxvi. IIL. 

Chans. INF. xii. 43. 

Charity, Dante and St. John. Par. xxvi. 

Charlemagne, Emperor. INF. xxxi, 17. 
PAR. vi. 96; xviii. 43. 

Charles of Anjou. PURG. vii, 113, 124; 


xi, 137. 
Charles of Valois (Sensaterra, Lack- 
land). INF. vi. 69. PURG. v. 69; xx. 


i. 
Charles Martel, PAR. viii. 49, 555 ix. 1. 
Charles Robert of Hungary, PAR. viii. 


2. 

Charles II, of Apulia. PuRG. vii, 127; 
xx. 79. Par. @i, 106; xix, 127; xx. 
6 
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Charles’s Wain, the Great Bear. INR 
xi, 114. PuRG. i. 30. PAR. xiii. 7. 

Charon, INF, iii, 94, 109, 128. 

Charybdis. INF. vii. 22. 

Chastity, examples of. PuRG. xxv, 1219 

Chelydri, serpents. INF. xxiv. 86. 

Cherubim. Par. xxviii. 99. 

Cherubim, black. INF. xxvil. 113. 

Chiana. PAR. xiii. 23. 

Chiarentana, INF. xv. 9. 

Chiasi. PAR. xi. 43. 

Chiassi. PURG. xxviii, 20, 

Chiaveri. PURG. xix. 100. 

Chiron. INF. xii. 65, 7%, 77) 97, 104. 
PURG. 1x.¢037. 

Chiusi. Par, xvi. 75. 

Christ. INF. xxxiv. 115. Pure. xv. 89; 
xx. 87; xxi. 8; gxxiil. 743 xxvi. 129; 

@XXXll. 73, 102; xxxiii. 63. PAR. vi. 
143 1X. 120; xi, 72, 102, 1073 xii. 37, 
71, 73, 753 xiv. 104, 106, 108; xvii, 
33, 515 xix. 72, 104, 106, 108; xx. 
47 3 xxiii, 20, 72, 105, 136; xxv. 15, 
33, 113, 1285 xxix. 98, 109 ; xxxi. 3, 
107; xxxii. 20, 24, 27, 83, 85, 87, 
1253 Xxxill. 121, 

Christians, PuRG. x. 121° Par. v.4733 
XIX. 109 ; Xx. 104. 

Chrysostom, St. PAR. xii. 137. 

Church of Rome. PurG. xvi. 127. 


Ciacco. INF. vi. 52, 58. 
Ciampolo, or Giampolo. INF. xxii, 
48, 121. e 

Cianfa de’ Donati. IN=. xxv. 43. 

Cianghella. PAR. xv. 128, 

Cieldauro. PAR. x. 128. 

Cimabue. PURG. xi. 94. 

Cincinnatus, Quintius. PAR. vi. 46; xv. 
129. 

Cione de’ Tarlati. PuRG. vi. 15. 

Circe. INF. xxvi. 91. PURG. xlv. 42, 


Ciriatto, demon, INF. xxi. 1233 xxii, 55: 
Clara, St., of Assisi. Par, iii. 98. 





Clemence, Queen. Par. ix. 1. 


Clement IV. PuRG. iii. 125. 

Clement V. InF. xix. 83; PAR. xvii, 82 
XXX. 143. 

Cleopatra, INF. v. 63. PAR. vi. 76. 

Cletus. PAR. xxvii. 41. 

Clio. Purc. xxii. 58. 

Clotho. Pugrc, xxi. 27. 

Clymene. Par. xvii. 1. * 

Cock, arms of Gallura. Pure. villi. 82. 
Cocytus. INF. xiv, 119; xxxi. 123} 
xxxiil, 156 3 XXxiv. 52. 
Colchians, Inv. xviii, 87,, 


i 
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Colchis. Par. ii. 16, Damiano, Peter. PAR. xxi. 121. 
Colle. Pure. xiii, 115. Damietta. INF. xiv. 104. 


Cologne. INF. xxiii. 63. PAR. x. 99. Daniel, Prophet. PurG. xxii. 146. Par, 
Colonnesi, family. IN¥. xxvii. 86. iV. 13 5 xxix. 134. 
edy, Dante thus names his poem. | Daniello, Arnaldo, PurG. xxvi 115, 


INF. xvi. 128. 142. 
Conio, Purs. xiv. 116. ‘ | Dante. Fura. xxx. 55. 
Conradin, Pure. xx. 68 Danube. INF. xixii. 26. PAR. vit. 65. 


Conrad or Currado I., Emperor. PAR. | David, King. INF. iv. §8; xxviii. 138. 
xv. I PuRG. x. 65. PAR. ax, 383; xxv. 72; 


39. 
Conrad or Currado da Palazzo. Pur. XXX, IT. 
i Decis PAR. vi. 47. 


XV 124. 
Conrad or Currado Malaspina, Pure. | Decretals, Book of. PAR. ix. 134. 

viii. 65, 109, HS. # Deidamia. “INF. xxvi. 62, PuRG, xxii. 
Conscience. INF. xxviii. 115. 114. 


Constantine the Great. INF. xix. 115; | Deiphile. PURG. xxii. IIo. 

xxvii. 94. PurG. xxxii, 125. Pak. | Dejanira. INF. xii. 68. 

Vi, 13 xx. §5. De la Brosse, Pierre. PURG. vi. 22. 
Constantinople. PAR’ vi. 5. Delia (the Moon), Pur. xx. 132; 
Contemplative and solitary. Par. xxis xxix. 78, 

Cornelia. INF. iv. 128. PAR. xv. 129. | Delos. PURG. xx. 130. 
Corneto. INF, xii. 137 5 xiiL 9. Democntus. INF, iv. 136. 
Corsica. PuRG. xviii. 81. Demophoon. Var. ix. 101. 


Corso Donati. Purc. xxiv. 82. Diana. PURG. ax. 1323 xxv. 131. Par. 
Cortigiani, family. PAR. xvi. 112. xxii. 26. 
Cosenza. PuRG. iii. 124. Diana, subterranean river. PURG, xin 
Costanza, Quéen of Arragon. Pure. iii | 153. 

11S, 143 5 Vil. 129. Dido. INF. v. Gt, 85. PAR. viii. 9, 


wife of Henry VI. of Ger-| Diligence, examples of. PUG. xviii. 


many. PURG. ii, 113% PAR. 11851 9 99. 

iv. 98. Diogenes. INF. iv. 137. ‘ 
Counsellors, evil. INF. «xvi. Diomedes. INF. xxvi. §6. 
Cousterfeiters of money, speech, or per- | Dione, Venus. Par. viii. 7, Planet 

son, INF. xxx. aut Venus, xxii. 144. 7 
Crassus. PuRG. xx. 116. Dionysius the Areopagite. PAR. x. 115; 
Crete. INF. xii. 125 x1v. 95. XXVili. 130. 
Creusa. Par. ix. 8. Dionysius, King. Par. xix. 139. 
Cripple of Jerusalem. Par. aix. 127. Dionysius, Tyrant. INF. xai. 107. 
Croatia. Pax. xxxi. 103. Jnuscondes. INF. iv. 140. 
Crotona. Par. viii. 62. Dis, city of. INF. viii, 68; xi. 65 5 xii. 
Crusaders and Soldiers of the Faith.} 39; xxxiv. 20, 

PAR xiv. * * Dolcino, Fra. INP. xxviii. §5. 


Cunizza, sister of Ezzclino III. Par. | Dominions, order of angels, Pak. xxviii. 
j 122. 
Dominic, St. Par, x. 95; xi. 38, 148; 


4 


ix. 32. 
Capi, Par. viii. 7. 


Curiata, the. Par. vi. 39. "nit, §5, 70. 
Curio. INF. xxviii. 93, 102. Dominicans. PAR. xi. 124, 
Cyclops. INF. xiv. $5, Domitian, Emperor, PuRG, xxil. 83. 


Cypria (Venus). Pak. viit. 2. Don, river, INF. xxxii, 27. 
Cyprus. INF. xxviii, 82. PAR. xix. 147. } Donati, Buoso. INF, xxv. 140; xxx. 46 
Cyrrha. Pax, i 36. Donati, Como. Pure. xxiv. $2. 
Cyras. Pura, «iL 56, : Vonato, Ubertin. Par. xvi, 119. 
Cythera, Pura. xxvii. 95. Donatus, Par. xii. 137,00, 
Douay, PUAG. xx. 40, 

Deedalus, Inv. xvii. 615 xxix. 916. | Draghignazza, demon. , INP. xxi 12s y 

Par. vill, 126, xxii, 7% 





INDEX. 








Dragen. Pure. xxxii. 131. 
Duca, Guido del. Purc. xiv. 81; xv. 


44. 
Duera, Buoso da. INF. xxxii. 116. 
Duke of Athens, Theseus. INF. ix. 54! 

xii. 17. PURG. xxiv. 123. 
Durazzo. PAR. vi. 65. 

e 

Ebro. Pure. xxvii, 3. PAR. ix. 89. 
Eclogue IV. of ‘Virgil, PURG, xxii. 70. 
Elbe. PuRG. vii. 99. 
Electra. INF. iv. 121. 
ae a oe names of God. ons xxv. 


Bi on (Bias) 
URG. xxxii. 
eet ancestor or Dante. 


ee INF. xxvi. 35. 


PAR. xv. 
Elisha, Prophet. INF. xxvi. 34. 
Elsa. PuRG, xxxiii. 67. 
Elysium. Par. xv. 27, 

Ema. Par. xvi. 143. 
Empedocles. INF. iv. 138. 
Empyrean. PAR. xxx. 
Engiand. Pur«. vii. 131. 
Envious, the. PuRG. xiii., xiv. 
Ephialtes. INF. xxxi. 94, 108. 
Epicurus, INF. x. 14. 
Equator. Purc. iv. 80. 

uinoctial sunrise, PAR. i. 38. 
Spe INF. ix. 23. 

Eninnys, ‘the Funes, INF. ix. 45. 
Eriphyle. PuRG. xii. 50. - 
Erisichthon. PuRc. xxiii. 26. 

hylus, INF. xx. 142. 
Eat. "PAR. Vili, 130 5 xxxii. 68, 70. 
Essence, the Divine. "PAR. axviii. 16. 
Este or Esti, Azzone da. Pura. v. 77. 
Este or Esti, Obizzo da, INF. xii, 111; 

xviii. 56. 

Esther, PurG. xvii. 29. 
Eteocles and Polynices. INF. xxvi. 54. 

PuRG. xxii. 56. 

Euclid. Inv. iv. 142. 
Eumenius and Thoas, PuRG. xxvi. 95. 
Eunod Purs. xxviii. "131 5 XXxXili, 127. 
Euphrates, PURG. xxxiii, 112. 
Euripides, Pura. xxii, 106. 
Europe, daughter of Agenor. Par. 
xxvil. 

southeast wind. PAR. viii. 69. 
Euryalus. Inv. i. 108. 

lists, the, four. PURG, xxix. 92. 


Eve. Pure. vill. 995 xii. 715 xxiv. 116. 
xxix, 245 XXX. 533 xxxii, 32. Par. 
siti, 38; xxxil. 6, 
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Evil counsellors. INF. xxvi. 

Ezekiel, Prophet. PURG. xxix. 100. 

Ezzelino or Azzolino. INF. xii. 
PAR. ix. 29. 


THO, 


Fabbro. PURG. xiv. 100. 

Fabii.@PAR. vi. 47. 

Fabricius. PURG. xx. 25. 

Faenza, INF. xxvii, 493 
PURG. xiv. IOI. 

Faith, St. Peter examines Dante on. 
PAR. xxiv. 

Falterona. PUuRG. xiv. 17. 

Famagosta. PAR. xix@ 146 

Fame, seekers of by noble enterprises. 
Par. v. 

Fano. INF, xxviii. 76. PURG. v. 71. 

Fantoli, Ugolin de’. PurRG. xiv. 121. 

Farfarello, demon. IN®, xxi. 123 ; XxXll. 


XXXiL, 123, 


Farinata Marzucco. Pura. vi. 18. 

Farinata degli Uberti. INF. vi. 793 % 
32. . 

Feltx Guzman. PAR. xii. 79. 

Feltro. INF. i, 105. PAR. ix. 52. 

Ferrara. PAR. xv. 137. 

Fieschi, Counts‘of Lavagno. BURG. xix, 
100. e 

Fiesole or Fesole. INF. xv. 62. PAR. vi. 
§3; xv. 1263 xvi. 122, 

Figghine. PAR. xvi. 50. 

Fillipeschi and Monaldi, families. PURG. 
vl. 107. 

Fishes, sign of the Zodiac. INF. xi. 113% 
PURG. 1. 21 5 Xxxil, 54. 

Flatterers. INF. xviii. 

Flemings. INF. xv. 4. 


Florence. INF. x. 923 xiii, 1435 XVI. 
753 XX. 955 XXiv. 1445 Xxvi. 1 5 
xxxil, 120, PURG, vi, 127 5 xil. 102 5 


xiv, 645 xx. 755 XXIV. 79. on vi. 
4; 1X. 1275 XV. 973 BVie » 40, 
4, III, 146, 149 5 xvii. 48 ; v. 53 
XBIX. 103 ; XXXi. 39. 

Florentines. INF. xv. 61 3 xvi. 73.5 Xvi 
PuRG, xiv. 50. PAR. xvi. 86. 
Florentine women. PURG. xxiii. 94, 101, 
Flower-de-luce, arms of France. PURG. 

xx, 86. 
Focaccia, Cancellieri. INF. xxxii. 63. 
Focara. INF. xxviii. 89. 
Foraboschi, segs PAR, XVp 109. 
Forese Donati. PurG. xxii. 48, 763 
XXIV. 73. 
Forli. INF. xvi. 99; xxvii. 43. PURG, 
Xxiv. 32. 
® 
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Fortune. INF. vii. 62. 
Fortuna Major. Pure. xix. 4. 
Fosco, Bernardin di. PuRsG. xiv. 101. 





INDEX. 





Gascony. PURG. xx. 66. 
Gate of Purgatory. PurRG. ix. 90. 
Gaville. INF, xxv. 151. 


France. INF. xix. 87. Pure. vii. 109:| Gemini, sign of the Zodiac. PAR. xxii, 


xx. 51, 71. PAR. xv. 120, 

Francesca da Rimini. INF. v. 116. 

Francis of Accorso, INF. xv. TIO, 

Francis of Assisi, St. INF. xxvii. 112. 
PAR. xi. 37, 50, 743; Xiii, 335 xxii 
QO ; XXxll. 35. 

Franciscans. PAR. xii. 112. 

Franco Bolognese. PuRG. xi. 83. 

Frati Godenti or Gaudenti, Jovial Friars, 
INF. xxiii.'%03. 

Frederick I., Barbarossa. PURG. xviii 


119. 

Frederick II., Emperor. INF. x. 119; 
xiii. 59, 68; xxiii. 66. PuRG. xvi. 
117. PAR. iil. 120. 

Frederick Novello. Purc. vi. 17.' 

Frederick Tignoso. PuRG. xiv. 106. 

Frederick, King of Sicily. Purc. vii. 
119. PAR. xix. 130; xx. 63. 

Free will PuRG. xvi. 71; xviii. 74. 

French le. INF. xxvii. 44; xxix. 
1235 xxxii. 115. PAR. viii. 75. 

Friars, Jovial (Frati Gaudenti), of St. 

+ Mary's. INF. xxiii, 103. 

Fucci, Vanni. INP, xxiv. 125. 

Fulcieri da Calboli. Pure. xiv. 58, 

Furies. INF. ix. 38, 


fsabnel, Archangel. Purc. x. 34. Par. 
iv. 47; ix. 138; xiv. 36; xxiii, 103; 
Xxxli. 94, 112. ; 

Gaddo, son of Ugolino. Inp. xxxiii. 68. 

Gades, Cadiz. PAR. xxvii. 83. 

Gaeta. INF, xxvi. 92. PAR. viii. 62. 

Gaja, lady of Treviso, Purc. xvi. 140. 

G » PAR. xiv. 99. 

Galen. Inv. iv. 143. 

Galeotto. Tir. v. 137. 

Galicia. Pax. xxv. 18. 

Galigajo. Par. xvi. 101, 

Galli, family. PAR. xvi. 105. 

Gallura. Inv. xxi. 82. Pura. viii. 81. 

Galluzzo. Par. xvi. 53. 

Ggnellone, or Gano, of Maganza. INF. 
XXX. 122. 

Ganges. PuxG, ii. § ; xxvii. 4. PAR. xi. 
si. 

red bag PuRG. ix. 23. 

Inv. xx. 65. 

es street of Florence. In¥, xxiii. 
2 

Gascons, Pax. xxvii, 58 


152. 

Genesis. INF, xi. 107. 

Genoa. PAR. ix. 92. 

Genoese. IN. xxxiii, 151. 

Grntucca. PURG. xxiv. 37. 

Geomancers. PURG. xix. 4. 

Gerault de Berneil. PuRG. xxvi. 120. 

‘eri del Bello. INF. xxix. 27. 

Germans. INF. xvii. 21. 

Geryon! INF. xvii. 97, 133; xviii. 20, 
PURG. xxvil. 23. 

Ghent. Pura. xx. 46. 

Gherardo da Camino. PurRG. xvi. 124, 


133, 138 
Ghibellines and Guelfs, origin of. Int 
x. 53. 
Ghino di Tacco, Pure. vi. 14. 
Ghisola, sister of Caccianimico. INF, 
Xviil. 55. 
Giampolo, or Ciampolo, the Navarrese, 
INF. xxii. 48, 121. 
Gianfigliazzi, family. INF. xvii. 59. 
Gianni Schicchi. INF. xxx. 32, 44. 
Gianni del Soldanieri. INF. xxxii. 121, 
Giano della Bella. PAR. xvi. 132. 
Giants. INF. xxxi. 44. PURG. xii. 33. 
Gideon. Puro. xxiv. 125. : 
Gilboa, Mount. Pure, xii. 41. 
Giotto. PURG. xi. 95. 
Giovanna di Montefeltro. Pure, v. 
Giovanna Visconti of Pisa. Purc. viii, 


71. 
Giuda. PAR. xvi. 123. 
Giuochi, family. PAR. xvi. 104. 
Glaucus. PAR. i. 68, 
Gluttons, INF. vi. PurG. xxii, xxfii, 


xxiv. 
Godfrey of Bouillon. PAR. xviii. 47. 
Gomita, Fra. INF. xxii. 81. 
Gomorrah. Pur. xxvi. 40. 

Gorgon, head of Medusa. Inr, ix. 56, 
Gorgona, INF. xxxiii. 82. 

Governo, now Governolo. Inv, xx. 78. 


Grafhacane, demon. INF, xxi, 122 ; xxid 


34- 
Gratian. PAR. x. 104. 
Greci, family. Par. xvi. 89. 
Greece. INF. xx, 108, 


Greeks, INF. xxvi. 75. Pure, &. 393 
xxii. 88. Par. v. & 
Gregory the Great, St. Por. x. 733 


xx, 108 ; xxviii. 133. 


INDEX, 


[EEE 


ree ena INF. i, IOK. 

Griffolino qd’ Arezzo. INF. xxix. 109; 
XXX, 31, 

Griffm. Pura. xxix. 108; xxxii. 26. 

Gualandi, family. INF. xxxiii. 32. 

Gualdo. Par. xi. 48. 

Gualdrada, INF. xvi. 37. 

Gualterotti, family. PAR. wi. 133. 

Guelfs and Ghibe]lines, origin of. IyF. 
x. SI. 

Guglielmo Aldobrandeswhi. PURG. xi. 59. 

Guglielmo Borsiere. INF, xvi. 70.  , 

Guglielmo, King of Navarre. cone Vii. 


104. : 
Guglielmo, King of Sicily. PAR. xx. 62. 
Guenever. PAR. xvi. 15. 

Guidi, Counts. Par. xxi. 64. 
Guido Bonatti. INF. xx, 118. 
Guido di Carpigna, Pur. xiv. 98. 
Guido del Cassero. INF. xxviii. 77. 
Guido da Castello. PURG. xvi. 125. 
Guido Cavalcanti. INF. x. 63, 

PuRG. xi. 97. 

Guido, Count of Montefeltro. INF. xxvii. 


Guido, Count of Romena. INF, xxx. 77. 
Guido da Monforte. INF. xii. 119. 
Guido del Duca. Pure. xiv. 81. 
Guidoguerra. INF, xvi. 38. 

Guido Guinicelli. PurG. xi. 97; xxvi. 


#B, 97 : 

Guido da Prata. Pure, xiv. 104, 

Guido Ravignani. PAR. xvi. 98. 

Guiscard, Robert. INF. xxviii. 14. PAR. 
xviii. 48. 

Guittone d’ Arezzo. PURG. xxiv. 56; 
XXVi. 124. 


Haman. Pure. xvii. 26. 
Hannibal. INF. xxxi. 117. PAR. vi. 50. 
Harpies. INF. xiii, 10, 101. 
Hebrews. Purc. iv. 83; xviii 134; 
xxiv. 124. PAR. v. 49; XxxHl. 132. 
Hebrew women. Par. xxxii, 17. 
Hector. INF. iv. 122. PAR. vi. 68. 
Hecuba. INF. xxx. 16. 
Helen. Ine. v. 64. 
Helice (Callisto). Purc. xxv. 131. 
Helice (Great Bear). Par. xxxi. 32. 
Helicon. Pura. xxix. 40. 
Heliodorus. PUAG. xx. 113. 
Helios (the San). God. Par. xiv, 96. 
ellespont. Pyrc. xxviii. 71. 
7 (artigo Fifanti, INF. vi. 80. 


Bary Il. of et PuRG. vii. 131. 
enry V., Emperor. PAR, iii 119. 
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Henry VII., Emperor. Purc. xxxiii. 
43- PAR. xvii, 82; xxvii. 63; xxx. 


137. 

Henry, the Young King. INF, xxviii. 135, 

Heraclitus. INF. iv. 138. 

Hercules. INF, xxv. 323; xxvi. 108; 
XX. 132. 

Heretics. INF. x. 

Hermitage of Camaldoli. Pura. v. 96. 

Hezekiah, King. PAR. xx. 51. ‘ 

Hierarchies, Angelic. PAR. xxviii. 

Hippocrates. INF, iv. 143. PURG, xxix. 


137. 
se ee son of Bhesegs. PAR. xvii. 


46. 
Holofernes. Puke. xii. 59. 
Holy Ghost. Purc. xx. 98. PAR. iii, 


53- 
Holy Land. Par. xv. 42. 
Horr. INF. iv. 88. PurG. xxii. 101. 
Homicides. INF. xii. 


111, | Honorius III. Par. xi. 98. 


Hope, St. James exd#mines Dante on. 
PAR. XXv. 
Horace. INF, iv. 89. 
Horati. PAR. vi. 39. 
Hugh Capet. PuRG. xx. 43, ¢9. 
Hugh of St. Victor. PAR. xii. 133. e 
Humility, examples of. PuRG. xii, 
Hungary. PAR. vill. 65; xix, 142. 
Hyperion. PAR. xxii. 142. 
Hypocrites, INF. xxii. 
Hypsipyle. INF. xvili, 92; PURG, xxib, 
112 5; Xxvi. 95. 
Iarbas. PURG. xxxi. 72. 
Icarus. INF. xvii. 109. PAR. villi, 126. 
Ida, Mount. INF. xiv. 98. 
Tlerda. PURG, xvill. 101. 
Ilion, INF. i. 75. PURG. xii. 62. 
Illuminato. PAR. xii. 130. 
Imola. INF, xxvii. 49. e 
Importuni, family. Par. xvi, 133° 
tis. INF. xiv. 32. 
Indians. PURG. xxxii. 41. PAR. xxix, 
eol. 
Indulgences. PAR. xxix. 120. 
Indus. PAR. xix. 71. 
Infangato. PAR. xvi. 123. 
Innocent III. PAR. xi. 92. 
Ino, wife of Athamas. INF, xxx. §. 
Interminei, Al@ssio. INF. xvjil, 122. 
Tole, PAR. ix. 102. 
Iphigenia. PAR. v. 70. 
Irascible, the, INF. vii, vill, PURG 
XV., XVL 
® 
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Tris, PURG. xxi. 50; xxix. 78. Par. xil. 
12; XXVill. 32 3 xxxili, 119 

Tsaac, patriarch. INF. iv. 59. 

Isaiah, prophet. PAR. xxv. 91. 

Istre. PAR. vi. 59 

Isidore, St. PAR. x. 131. 

Ismene, daughter of CEdipus. Pure. 
xxii, IIT. 

Ismenus. PuRG. xviii. 91. 

{srael, (Jacob) patriarch. INF. iv. 59. 

Israel, people of PURG., li. 46. 

Italy. ie i. 106; ix. 1143 xx. 61; 
xxvii. 26; xxxiii, 80. PuRG. vi. 76, 
105, 124; Wi 9§; xiii. 96; xx. 67; 
xxx. 86. PAR. xxi. 10; xxx. 138, 


Jacob, patriarch. PAR. vill. 1315 xxii. 
7O ; XXxXil. 
Jacomo, of Navarre. PURG. vii. &195 
PAR. xix. 137. 
Jacopo da Lentino, the Notary. Pure. 
XXIV. : 
acopo del Cassero. PURG. v. 67. 
acopo of Sant’ Andrea. INF. xiii. 133 
00 Rusticucci. INF, vi. 80; xvi. 44. 
aculi (serpents). INF. xxiv. 86. 
ames, St.“(the elder), apostle. Purc. 
“ xxix. 142; xxxil, 76. PAR. xxv. 17, 77. 
aniculum, Mount. INF. xviii. 33. 
anus. Par. vi. 81. 
ason, Jeader of the Argonauts. INF. 
xviii. 86. Par. ii. 18. 
Jeson, Hebrew. INF. xix. 85. 
ehosaphat, INF. x. 11. 
ephthah. Par. v. 66. 
encho. PAR. ix. 125. 
erome, St. PAR. xxix. 37. 
‘erusalem. INP. xxxiv. 114. PuRcG. ii. 
33 xxiii. 29. PAR. xix. 127; xxv. 56. 
Jews. INP. xxiii, 123; xxvii. 87. Par. 
Vil. 47 5 XXIX, 102. 
oachin, ‘ABbot. Par. xii. 140. 
oanna, mother of St. Dominic. 
xii. 8o. 
Jocasta, Queen of Thebes. Purc. xxii. 
6 


Par. 
. 


John the Baptist, St. INF. xiii, 143; 
Bxx. 74. PURG. xxii. 152. Par. xvi. 
25, 47; xviii 134; xxxli. 31. 

obn Chrysostom, St. Par. xii. 137. 

ohn, St., evangelist. [wr. xix. 106. 
PuRG. xhix. 105, 1435 xxxii 76. 
PAR. xxiv. 126; xxv. 94, 1125 xxxii. 


127, 
John, St., church in Florence. [ser. xix. 
> 


INDEX. 


ohn XXII, Pope. Par. xxvii. §8. 
ae PURG. xviii. 135. PAR. xxii. 94. 
Joseph, patriarch. INF. xxx. 97. 
Joseph, St., husband of Virgin Mary. 

PuRG. av. QI. 

Joshua. PURG. xx. III. PAR. ix. 125 3 
xviii. 38. 

Jove. INF. xif. 52; xxxi. 44, 92. PuRG. 
i. 325 xxix. 120 p,xxxii, 112, PAR, 
iv. 63. 

Jove Supreme. Pure. vi. 118. 

Jwba. PAR. vi. 70. 

Jubilee of the year 1300. INF. xviii. 29, 
Purc. ii 98. 

Judas Iscariot. INF. ix. 27; xix. 963 
Xxi. 143 3 xxxiv. 62. PURG. xx. 74; 
xxi, 84. 

udas Maccabzeus. PAR. xviii. 40. 

udecca, INF. xxxiv. 117. 

Judith. Pak. xaxii. 10. 

ulia, daughter of Cesar, INF. iv. 128. 
ae Casar. INF. i. 703 iv. 1233 

xxviii, 98. PURG. xvili. IOL. 3 xxv 
77. PAR. vi. §7; xi. 69. 

junit INF. xxx. 1. PAR. xii. 125 xxviil. 32. 

upiter, planet. PAR. xviii. 68, 70, 95, 

11S; xxii. 145 5 xxvii. 14. 

Justinian, Emperor. Purc. vi. 88. PAR, 
Vi. 103 Vil. 5. 

Juvenal. PURG. xxii, 13. : 

Lacedemon (Sparta). PuRs. vi. 139. 

Lachesis. PURG. xxi. 25; xxv. 79. 

Ladislaus, King of Buhemia. PAR, xix 
125. 

Lamberti, family. PAR. xvi. 109. 


' Lamone. INF. xxvii. 49. 


Lancelot. INF. v, 128. 

Lanciotto Malatesta. INF. v. 107. 

Lanfranchi, family, INF. xxxiii. 32, 

Langia, fountain of. PURG. xxii. 112. 

Lano. INF. xiii. 120. 

ea abbreviation of Jacopo, plural 
api. PAR. xxix. 103. 

Lapo Salterello. Par. xv. 228. 

Lasca, the celestial. Pur. xxxii. 54. 

Lateran, church. INP. xxvii. 86. 

Latian, for Italian. Inv. xxil. 65; xxvii. 
33; xxix. 88, o1. Punc. vii. 16; xi, 
§8; xiii, 92. 

Latian land, Italy. NP. xxvil, 263 
XXxvili. 71. ‘ 

Latini, Brunetto. INF. xy. 30, 32, 108. 

Latinus, King. Inv. iv, 126. 

Latona, PurG. xxq 131; Pam, x 673 
xxii, 1391 xxix, {, 


INDEX. 
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Lavagno. PuRG. xix. IOT, 

Lavinia, INF, iv. 126. PURG. xvii. 37. 
PAR. vi. 3. 

Lawrence, St., martyr, PAR. iv. 83. 

Leah. PuRG. xxvii. 101. 

Leander. PuRG. xxviii. 73. 

Learchus and Melicerta. oI NF. Xxx. 5, 
10. 

Lebanon. PuRG. «xx. II. od 

Leda, PAR. xxvii. 98. 

Lemnos. INF. xviii. 88. 

Lentino, Jacopo da. PURG. xxiv. 56. © 

Lerice. PuRG. iii, 49. 

Lethe. INF. xiv. 131, 136. PURG. xxvi. 
108 ; xxviii, 1303 xxx. 143; xxxili. 
96, 123. 

Levi. PURG. xvi. 131. 

Liberality, example of. PURG. xx. 31. 

Libicocco, demon. INF. xxi. 1215 Xxil. 
70. 

Libra, sign of the Zodiac. 
XXVil. 3. ’ 

Lily (Flower-de-luce), arms of France. 
PURG. vii. 105. 

Limbo. INF. ii. 52; iv. 24, 45. PuRG. 
xxii, 14. PAR. xxxii, 84. 

Limoges. PuRG. xxvi. 120. 

Linus. PAR. xxvil. 41. 

Lion, sign of the Zodiac. PAR. xvi. 37; 

xi, 14. 
ry. IRF. iv. 141 5 xxvili, 12. 
Lizio, or Licio, of Valbona. PURG. xiv. 


PuRG. 


Loleringo degli Andald, INF. xxiii. 104. 

Logodoro. INF. xxii. 89. 

Lombard dialect. INF. xxvii. 20. 

Lombard, the Great, Bartolommeo della 
Scala. PAR, xvil. 71. 

Lombard, the Simple, Guido da Cas- 
tello. PURG. xvi. 126. 

Lombardo Marco. PuRG. xvi. 46. 

Lombards. INF. xxil. 99. 

Lombardy and the Marca Trivigiana. 
INF, xxviii. 74. PURG. xvi. IT5. 

Louises, kings of France. PurG. xx. 
Sia = 

Lovers, PAR, vill. 

Lucan. INF. iv. 90; xxv. 94. - 
Lucca. INF. xviii, 122; xxi. 385 xxxill. 
o. PurG. xxiv. 20, 35. 
Lucia, St. INF. ii. 97, 100, PURG, ix. 

@ $5. PAR. xxxil. 137. 

Lucifer. INF® xxxi, 1435; xxxiv. 89. 
Puro. xii, 25. Par. ix, 1283 xix. 
47; xxvii, 26; wxix. 56. 

Lucretia, INF, iv. 128. PAR, vi. 41. 
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Luke, St. PuRG. xxi, 7; xxix. 136, 
Luni. INF, xx. 47. PAR. xvi. 73. 
Lybia. INF. xxiv. 85. 

Lycurgus. PURG. xxvi. 94. 


Maccabzeus, quces Par. xviil, 40, 

Maccabees. INF. xix. 86. 

Maccarius, St. PAR. xxii. 49. 

Mainardo Pagani. INF, xxvii. §0. PuRG. 
xiv. 118. 

Macra, or Magra, river. PAR. ix, 89. 

Magus, Simon. INF, xix. I. 

Mahomet. INF. xxvjii. 31, 62. 

Maia (Mercury), latet. PAR, xxil. 144, 

peers INF, xxviii. 82, PAR. xix. 
138. 

Malacoda, demon. INF. xxi. 76, 79; 
xxili, I4T. 7 

Malkgspina, Currado. Pure. viii. 118. 

Malatesta di Rimini. INF. xxvii. 46. 

Malatestino. INF. xxviii. 85. 

Malebolge. INF. xvil 15 xxi. 5; xxiv. 
373 xxix. 41, 

Malebranche, demons. INF. xxi. 37; 
XX1l, IOO ; XXili., 23 5 XXxili, 142. 

Malta, prison. PAR. 1x. 54. 

Manardi, Arrigo. PURG. xi® 97. 

Manfredi, King of Apulia. PurG. ii. 


112. 

Manfredi of Faenza. INF. xxxiii. 118. 

Manfredi, Tebaldello de’. INF, xxxii 
122; 

Mangiadore, Peter. PAR. xii. 134. 

Manto. INF. xx. 55. PURG. xxii. 113. 

Mantua. INF. xx, 93. PURG, vi. 72. 

Mantuans. INF. i. 69. 

Marcabd, INF, xxvili. 75. 

Marca d’Ancona. PURG. v. 68. 

Marca ‘Trivigiana. PURG. xvi. 
PAR. ix. 25. 

Marcellus. PURG. vi. 125. 

Marchese, Messer. PURG. %&xbv. 31. 

Marcia, INF, iv. 128. Pura. i. 79. 85. 

M&rco Lombardo. PurG. xvi. 46, 130. 
aremma. INF. xxv. 193 Xxix. 948. 
PURG. Vv. 134. 

Margaret, Queen. PURG. vii, 128. 

Marquis Obizzo da Esti. INF, xviii. 56. 

Marquis William (Guglielmo) of Mon- 
ferrato. PURG, vil. 134. 

Mars. INF. wii. 143; xxiv. 145 > xxxi, 
51. PurG. xii, 31. PAR.*iv. 635 viii. 
132; xvi. 47, 145 3 xxii, 146. 

Mars, planet. Purc, ii. 14. PAR, xiv. 
100 ; Xvi. 37 5 Xvil. 77 5 xxvii. 14, 

Marseilles. PURG, xvii. 102. 


115, 
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M . PAR. i. 20. 
Martin IV., Pope. PuRG. xxiv. 22. 
Martino, or Ser Martino. PAR. xiii. 





139. 
Mary, Hebrew woman. PuRG. xxiii. 


30. , 

Mary, the Virgin. PuRG. iil. 39; v. 
IOI ; vill. 373 xX. 41, §0; Xili. 50; 
xv. 88 ; xvili. 100; xx. 19, 97; xxii. 
142; xxxili. 6. PAR. ii, 1223 iv. 30; 
xi, 71; xiii, 84; xiv. 36; xv. 1333 
xvi. 34; xxiii, 88, Ix, 126, 137; 
xxv, 128 5 xxxi. 790, 116, 127 ; xxxil. 
4, 29, 85, 95, 104, 107, 113, 119, 1343 
Xxxlli. I, 34. ‘ 

Marzucco degli Scoringiani. PurG. vi. 


18. 
Mascheroni, Sassclo. INF. xxxii. 65, 
Matilda, Countess. PURG. xxvili.¢ 40; 
xxxi. 92; xxxii. 28, 82; xxaili. 119, 
121. 
Matteo d’ Acquasparta, Cardinal. Par. 
xii. 124. 
Matthias, St., Apostle. INF. xix. 94. 
Medea. INF. xviii. 96. 
Medici, family. PAR. xvi. 109. 
edicina, Pier da. INF. xxvili. 73. 
editerranean Sea. PAR. ix. 82. 
easy Ix. 52. 
NF. ix. 46. 
Melchisedec. PAR. viii. 125. 
Meleager. PuRG. xxv. 22. 
Melicerta and Learchus. INF. xxx. 5, 
Melissus. Par. xiii. 125. 
Menalippus. INF. xxxii. 131. 
hake Par. iv. 63. ée 
ercury, planet, Par. v. 96. 
Metellus Pure. ix, 138. 
Michael, Archangel. INF, vil 11. Pure. 
xii. 1 PAR. iv. 47. 
Michael Scott. INF. xx. 116. 
Michael e. Inv. xxit, 88; xxxiii. 


144. : 
Michal, Saul’s daughter. Purc. x. 68, 


72. ‘ 

Midas. Pur. xx. 106. 

Midian. Pure. xxiv. 126. 

Milan. Pure. xviii. 120. 

Milanese. Puro. viii. 80. 

Mincio. INF. xx. 77. 

Minerva. Pure. xxx. 68,«Par. ii. 8. 

Minos. Inv. vy. 4, 17; xiii. 96; xx. 36; 
xxvii, 124; xxix. 120, Pura. i. 77. 
PAR. xiii. 14, 

Minotaur. Inv. xii. 12, 25, 

Mira, Pung. v. 79. 


INDEX. 


Miserere. PuRG. v. 24. 

Modena, PAR, vi. 75. 

Moldau. PURG. vii. 99. 

Monaldi and Filippeschi, families. Pura, 
vi. 107. 

Monferrato. PuRG. vii. 136. 

Mongibello (Mt. A&tna). INF, xiv. 56. 
Par. viii. 67. 

Mbntagna, cavalier. INF. xxvii. 47. 

Montaperti. INF. xxxii. 81. 

Montecchi and Cappelletti, families. 
“PURG. vi. 106. 

Monte K'ltro. INF, i. 105. Purc. v. 88. 

Montemalo (now Montemario). PAR. xv. 
109. 

Montemurlo. PAR. xvi. 64. 

Montereggione. INF. xxxi. 41. 

Monforte, Guido da. INF. xi. 119. 

Montone. INF. xvi. 94. 

Moon. INF. x. 80. Par. avi. 82. 

Mordecai. PuRG. xvii. 29. 

Mordrec. INF. xxkii. 61, 

Morocco. INF. xxvi. 104. PURG. iv. 139. 

Moronto. PAR. xv. 136. 

Mosca degli Uberti, or Lamberti. Inv. 
vi. 80; xxviii. 106. 

Moses. INF.. iv. §7. PurG. xxxii. 80 
PAR. iv. 29; xxiv. 1365 xxv 41. 

Mozzi, Andrea dei. INF. xv. 112, 

Muses. INF. ii, 7; xxxii. 10. PURG i. 
8; xxii, 105 ; xxix. 37. Pak ik 9; 
Xit. 75 xxiii. §6. 

Mutius Scxevola. Par. iv. 84. 

Myrrha. INF. xxx. 38. 


Naiades. PURG. xxxiii. 49. 

Naples. PuRG. ili. 27. 

Napoleone degli Alberti. INP. xxxii. 55- 

Narcissus. INF, xxx. 128, Par. iih 38. 

Nasidius. INF, xxv. 95. 

Nathan, Prophet. PAR, xii, 136. 

Navarre. INF. xxii. 48 Par, xix. 143. 

Navarrese, the (Cian:polo). Inv, xxil. 
12%. 

Nazareth. PAR. ix. 137. 

Nebuchadnezzar. PAk, iv. 14. 

Negligent of repentance. Pura, ii. to vil. 

Neti. wife of Forese. Puro. xxiii. 87, 

Neptune. INF, xxviii. 83. Par, xxxiil, 


96. 
Neri, Black Party. Ixr. vi. 66. 
Nerli, family, Par. xv. 11. 
Nese Inp. xii. 67, 98, ‘to4, 116, ag 
xiii 4%. 
Nicholas Salimbeni. ‘Inv, xxix. 127. 
Nicholas, St., of Bar, PURO, xx 3% 


INDEX. 
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Nicholas IIL, Pope. INF. xix. 31. 

Nicosia. PAR. xix. 146, 

Nile. INF. xxxiv. 45. PURG. xxiv. 64, 

' PAR, vi. 66, 

Nimrod. INF. xxxi. 77. PuRG. xii. 34. 
PAR, xxvi. 126. 

Ninus. INF. v. 59. 

oe Nias of Pisa, Pours. viii. 53 


Niobe, Queen of Thebes. PuRG. xii. 37. 

Nisus. INF. i, 108, 

Noah. INF. iv. 56. PAR. xii. 17. 4 

Nocera. PAR. xi. 48. 

Noli. Pure. iv. 25. > 

Normandy. Pure. xx. 66. 

Norway. PAR. xix. 139. 

Notary, the, Jacopo da Lentino. PURG. 
xxiv, §6. 

Novarese. INF. xxviii. 59. 

Novello, Frederick. Pur. vi. 17, 

Numidia. PURG. xxxi. 72. 

Nymphs, stars. PAR. xxiii. 26. 

eis ies Naiades, PuRG. xxix. 4 3 xxxi. 


Nymphs, Virtues. Pura. xxxii. 98. 


Obizzo of Esti. INF. xii. 1115 xviii. 56. 
Ocean. PAR. ix. 84. 
Octavian Augustus, INF. i, 71, PuRG. 


vn. O © 
Od@risi ds Agobbio. sPuRG. xi. 79. 
Olympus. PURG. xxiv. 15. 
Omberto di Santafiore. PuRG. xi. 58, 
67. 
Orbisani, Buonagiunta, PuRG. xxiv. 19. 


Onivlafi of Forll. INF. xxvii. 45. 
Orestes. PURG. xiii. 33. 

Oriaco. PuRG. v. 80. 

Orlando. INF. xxxi. 18. PAR. xviil. 43. 
Ormanni, family. Par. xvi. 89 
Orpheus. INF, iv. 140. 

Orsini, family. INg, xix. 70. 

Orso, Count. PuRG, vi. 19. 

Ostia. PURG. il. 101. 

Ostiense, Cardinal. Par. xii. 83. 
La King of Bohemia. PurRG. vii. 


Ovid. INF. iv. 9O; xxv. 97. 


Pachino. Par. viii. 68, 
dua. Par. ix. 46. 

Wonans. INF. wY. 7 3 XViL 70. 

Pagani, family. INF. xxvii. 50. PUuRG. 
xiv. 178. 


Palazzo, Conrad, PERG, xvi 124, 


- 


Palermo. PAR. viii. 75. 
Palestrina. INF. xxvii. 102. 
Palladium. INF, xxvi. 63. 
Pallas (Minerva). PURG. xii. 31. 
Pallas, son of Evander. PAR. vi. 36, 
Paradise, Terrestrial. PURG. xxviii. 
Paris,®city. PuRG. xi, 81 ; xx. §2. 
Paris, Trojan. INF. v. 67. 
armenides. PAR. yilii, 125. 
Parnassus. PURG. xxii. 65, 104; xxviii. 
141; xxxi. 140. Par. i, 16, 
ie ae INF, xii. 13. PURG. xxvi. 41, 


Paul, Pig 94 stle. INF. %. 329 PURG. xxix. 
139. PAR. xvjii. 131, 136 ; xxi, 127; 
xxiv, 62; xxvii. 138, 

Paul Orosius. PAR. x. II. 

Pazzi, family. INF, xii. 137 5 xxxii. 68. 

YFeculators. INF. xxi., kxil. 

Peg&ea (Cailliope). PAR. xviii, 82, 

Peleus, INF. xxxi. 5. 

Pelican (Christ), PAR. xxv. 113. 

Peloro. PuRG. xiv. 32% Par. viii. 68. 

Penelope. INF. xxvi. 96. 

Pennino (Pennine Alps). INF. xx. 65. 

Penthesilea. INF. iv. 124, 

Pera, family. PAR. xvi. 126. » 

Perillus. INF, xxvii. 8. ° 

Persians, PAR. xix. 112. 

Persius. PURG. xxii. 100. 

Perugia, PAR. vi. 75 3 xi. 46. 

Peschiera. INF. xx. 70. 

Peter, St., Apostle. INF. i, 134 3 il. 

xix. 91, 94. PURG, 1x. 1273 xi. st 
XIX, 995 xxi. 545 Xxil, 63 5 xxxil. 76. 
PAR. ix. 141 3 xi, 1203 xvili, 131, 136; 
xxi. 1275 xxiii. 139 3 xxiv. 34, 39, 59, 


124; XXV. 12, 143 xxvii, 19; xxxii 
124, 133. 
Peter, St., Church of. INF. xviii. 32; 


Xxxi. 59. 
Peter Bernardone. PAR. xi. 8 
Peter Damiano. PAR. xxi. 121; xxii. 88. 
Peter Lombard. PAR. x, 107. 
Peter Mangiadore. PAR. xil. 134. 
Pefer of Aragon. PURG. vil. 112, 125. 
Peter of Spain. PAR. xu. 134. 
Peter Peccatore. PAR. xxi. 122. 
Pettignano, Pier. Purc. xiii. 128. 
Phaedra. PAR, xvii. 47. 
Phaeton. INF. xvii. 107. PURG. iv. 73 ; 
xxix. 119. FAR. xvii. 3 5 3xxi, 125, 
Phalaris. INF. xxvii. 7. 
Pharez, serpents. INF. xxiv. 86. 
Pharisees. INF. xxiii, 116; xxvii, 85. 
Pharsalia, PAR. vi. 65. 


é 
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Philippo Argenti. INF. viii. 61. 

Philip III. of France. Pure. vii. 103. 

Philip IV., the Fair, of France. INF. 
xix. 87. PuRG. vii. 109; xx. 46, 86; 
XXxii, 1525 xxxill. 45. PAR. xix. 120. 

Philippi, family. PAR. xvi. 89. 

Philips, Kings of France. PURG. ‘xx. 50 

Phlegethon. INF. xiv. 116, 131, 134. 

Phliegra. INF. xiv. 58. 

Phlegyas. INF. viii. 19, 24. 

Phoenicia. PAR. xxvii. $3. 

Phoenix. INF. xxiv. 107. 

Pholus. INF. xii. Vb 

Photinus. INC. xif%. 

Phyllis. PAR. ix. 100. , 

Pia, lady of Siena. PuRG. v. 133. 

Piava. Par. ix. 27. 

Piccarda. PurG. xxiv. 10. PAR. iii 49; 
IV. 97, 112. 

Piceno, Campo. INF. xxiv. 148. 

Pierre de Ja Brosse. PURG. vi. 22. 

Pier da Medicina, INF. xxviii. 73. 

Pier Pettignano. “PRG, xiii. 128. 

Pier Traversaro. PURG. xiv. 2° 

Pier della Vigna. INF. xii. §8. 

Pietola. PuRG. xviii. 83. 

Pietrapans. INF. xxx. 29. 
igli or Billi, family. Par. xvi. 103. 

Pila, Ubaldin dalla Pure. xxiv. 29. 

Pilate, the modern (Philip the Fair). 
PUKG. xx. QI. 

Pinamonte, Buonacossi. INF. xx. 96. 

Pine Cone of St. Peter’s. INF. xxxi. 59. 
isa, INF. xaxiti. 79. POURG. vi. 17. 

Pisans. INF. xxxiii 30. PURG. xiv. 53. 

Pisistratus, PUKG. xv. 101. 

Pistoia. INF. xxiv. 126, 143 ; xxv. 10 

Pius I. Pak. xxavih 44 

Plato. INF. iv. 334. PURG. ii, 43. Par. 
iv. 24, 49. 

Plautus. PURG. xxi. 98. 

Plutus. ENB. vi. 1155 vii. 2. 

Po. Inv. v. 98; xx. 78. Pure, xiv. 
Q2; xvi. 115. PAR. vi. $85 xv. #37. 

Ponsthien, Pur. xx. 66. 

Pola. INp. ix. 113. ' 

Pole, North. Pure. i. 29. 

Pole, South. Pure. i. 23. ° 

Polenta, family. INF. xxvii. 41. 

Pollux, Castor and. Pure. iv. 61. 

Polycletus. Purc. x. 33, 

Polydorus.s INF. xxx. 18 PuaG, xx. 115. 

Polyhymnia. Par. xxiii. 56. 

Polymnestor. PURG. xx. 115. 


q4 


Polynices. INF. xxvi. 54. Pure. xsi. | 


Polyxena. INF. xxx. 17. 

Pompey the Great. PAR. vi. 53. 

Porta Sole of Perugia. PAR. xi. 47. 

Portugal. PAR. xix. 139. 

Potiphar’s wife. INF. xxx. 97. 

Poverty, examples of. PurG. xx. 22, 

Powers, order of angels. Par, xxviii, 
123. . 

Prague. PAR. xix. 1{7. 

Prata, Guido da. PURG. xiv. 104. 

Prato. INF. xxvi. 9. 

Pratomagno. Pure. v. 116, 

Preachers. PAR. xxix. 96. 

Pressa,“samily. PAR. xvi. 100. 

Priest, the High, Boniface VIIJ. Inv. 
XXYii. 70. 

Priam, King of Troy, INF. xxx. 15. 

Primum Mobile. PAR. xxvii. 106, 

Principalities, order of angels. Par. viii, 
345 xxviii. 125, 

Priscian. INF. xv. 109. 

Procne. PURG. xvii. 19. 

Prodigal, the. INF. vii. 

Proserpine. INF. ix. 44; x. 80. Pura, 
XXVili. 

Proud, the. PurG. x, xi., xii. 

Provengals. PAR. vi. 130. 

Provence. PURG. vii. 126; xx. 61. Par, 
viii, 58. 

Provenzan Salvani. PuRG. x‘, 121. 

Psalmist David. Prec. x. 65.4 

Ptolemy, Claudius. INF. iv. 142. 

Ptolemy, King of Epypt. Par. vi, 69. 

Prolomawa, INF, xxxiti, 124. 

Puccio Sciancato, INF. xxv. 148 

Pygmalion. PuRG. xx. 103. 

Pyramus. PURG. xxvii. we ; xxxiil. 69, 

Pyrenees. PAR. xix. 144. 

Pyrrhus. INF. xii, 135. PAR. vi. 44. 


Guinn Gulf of. INF, ix. £13. 

uinctius Cincinnatus. PAR. vi. 46. 

wirinus (Romulus).f Par. viii. 134. 

Rabanus. PAR. xii, 539. 

Rachel. INF. ii. 102; iv. 6o. Pura 
KAN, 10g. Par. xxxii, 8, 

Rahab, Pan. ix. 116. 

Kam, sign of the Zodiac. PuRG. vili 
134. PAR. xxix. 2. 

Raphael, Archangel. Par. iv. 48. 

Rascia, part of Hungery. Pam. xix, 1 

Kavenna. INF. v. 97; axvii, gO rae 
vi. Gt; xxi. 123. 
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Rebecca. PAR. xxxii. I0. 

Red Sea. INF. xxiv. go. PurRG. xviii. 
134. PAR, vi. 79. 

Rehoboam.’ Pure. xii. 46. 

Reno. INF. xviii. 61. Pure. xiv. 92. 

Renouard. Par. xviii. 46. 

Rhea, INF. xiv. 100. 

Rhine. Par. vi. 58. 9 

Rhodophean, the (Phyllis). Par. ix 5100. 

Rhone. Inf, ix. 112. PAR. vi. 60; viii, 


59. 
Rialto (Venice). PAR. ix. 26. e 
Riccardo da Camino, or Cammino. PAR. 


§ ix. 50. 


Richard of St. Victor. PAR. x. 131. 

Rigogliosi, family. Pure. xxiv. 31. 

Rimini. INF. xxviii. 86. 

Rinier,da Calboli. Purc. xiv. 88. 

Rinier da Cometo. INF. xii. 137. 

Rinier Pazzo. INF. xii. 137. 

Riphzan Mountains. PuRG. xxvi. 43. 

Ripheus. Par. xx. 68. 

Robert Guiscard. INF. xxviii. 14. PAR, 
xviii, 48. 

Robert, King of Apulia. PAR. viii. 75. 

Romagna. INF, xxvii. 37 5 xxxlil, 154. 
PuRG. v. 69; xiv. 92; xv. 44. : 

Romagnuoli. INF. xxvii. 28. PURG. xiv. 


99. 
Roman#buildings. Par. xv. 109. 
®omae Church. §NF. xix. 57. PAR. xvii. 
Read Emperors. PURG. xxxil, 112. 
Roman Kings. PAK. vi. 4I. 
Roman Prince. PuRG. x. 74. 
Romans. INF. xv. 773 xviii, 285 xxvi. 
60; xxviii, 10. PAR. vi. 44; xix. 102, 
Roman shepherd. PuRG. xix. 107. 
Roman women, ancient. PURG. xxii. 


145. 

meg city. INF. i. 71; li. 20; xiv. 105; 
xxx. 59. PURG. vi. 112; xvi. 106, 
127; xviii. Qp; xxi, 885; xxix. 115; 
xxxii, 102. PAR. vi. 573 1x. 140; Xv. 
126 ; xvi. 10 ; xxiv. 63: xxvii. 25, 62 ; 
Xxx]. 34. 

Romena. INF. xxx. 73. 

Romeo of Provence. Par. vi. 128, 135. 

Romualdus, St. PAR.«xxil. 49. 

Romulus (Quirinus). PAR. viii. 131. 

Roncesvalles. INF. xxxi. 17, 

Rose, the Heavenly. PAR. xxx., xxxl. 

Rubaconte. @ PURG. xii. 102. : 

Rubicante, demon. INF, xxi. 123 ; xxi. 


Rubicon. PAR. wh 62. 
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dolph of Hapsburg. Pura. vi. 1033 
vii. 94. PAR. viii. 72. 
uggieri Ubaldini. INF. xxxiii, 14. 
Rulers, just. PAR. xvili. 
Rusticucci, Jacopo. INF. vi. 80 ; xvi. 445 
Ruth. PAR. xxxii. I. 
Sabellius. PAR. xiii. 127. 
Sabellus. INF. xxv. 95. 
Sabine women. PAR. vi. 40, 
Sacchetti, family. PAR. xvi. 104. 
Sant’ Andrea, Jacopo da. INF, xiii, 133. 
Saint Victor, Hugh of. Par. xii. 133. 
Saints of the Old and New Testament. 
PAR. xxxii 
Saladin. INF. iv. 129. 
Salimbeni, Nicholas. INF. xxix. 127. 
Salterello, Lapo. Par. xv. 128. 
Salvani, Provenzané. PurRG. xi. 121. 
SMmaria, Woman of. Purc. xxi. 3. 
Samuel, Prophet. PAR. iv. 29. 
Sanleo. PURG. iv. 25. 
San Miniato. Pur@. xii. ror. 
Sannella, family. PAR. xvi. 92. 
Santafiore, Counts of. PURG. vi, IIL; 
xi. 58, 67. 
Santerno. INF, xxvii. 49. ? 
Santo Volto. INF. xxi. 48. 2 
Sadne. Par. vi. 59. 
Sapia, lady of Siena, PuRG. xiii. 109, 
Sapphira and Ananias. PURG. xx. 112, 
Saracens. INF. xavii. 87. PURG. xxiii. 103. 
Sarah, wife of Abraham. PAR. xxxti. 10, 
Sardanapalus. PAR. xv. 107. 
Sardinia. INF. xxii, 89 ; xxix. 48. Pure, 
Xxill. 94. 
Sardinians. PurG. xviii. 81. 
Satan. INF. vil. I. 
Saturn. INF. xiv. 96. PAR. xxi. 26, 
Saturn, planet. PurG. xix. 3. PAR. xxi 
135 xxil 146. 
Saul. PuRG. xii. 40. » 2 
Savena, INF. xvilL 61. 
Savio. INF. xxvil, 52. 
Sceevola, Mutius. PAR. iv. 84. 
Scala, Alberto della. PuRG, xviii. 121. 
Scala, Bartolommeo della. Par, xvii. 


9 


71, 72. ; 
Scala, Can Grande della. INF. i 101. 
Scales’ ign of the Zodiac, P 

es, sign of the iac. PurG. ii. 

PAR. xxix: 2. 2 + 
Scarmiglione, demon. INF, xxi. 105, 
Schicchi, Gianni, INF. xxx. 32. 
Schismatics. INF. xxviii., xxix. 


Sciancato, Puccio, INF. xxv. 148. 
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Scipio Africanus. INF. xxxi. 116. PURG. 
xxix, 116. PAR. vi. 53; xxvii. 61. t 

Sclavonian winds. Purc, xxx. 87. 

Scorpio, sign of the Zodiac. PURG. ix. 
53 xviii. 79 3 xxv. 3. 

‘Scott, Michael. INF. xx. 116. 

Scrovigni, family. INF. xvii. 64. , 

Scyros. Pure. ix. 38. 

Seal of Christ. PAR. xi. 107. 

Seducers. INF. xviil. 

Seine. PAR. vi. 59; xix. 118. 

Semele. INF. xxx. 2. PAR. xxi. 6. 

Semiramis. INF. v. 58. 

Seneca. INF. iv, I4ly. 

Sennaar. Pur. xii. 36. 

Sennacherib. PurRG. xii. 95. 

Seraphim. Par. iv. 28; vill. 27 ; ix. 773 
xxviii, 72, 99. 

Serchio. INF. xxi. 49. 

Serpents of Libya. INF. xxiv. 85. _¢. 

Sestos. PURG. xxviii. 74. 

atts Kings against ‘Thebes. INF. xiv. 





Seville. INF, xx. 125 ; xxvi. ITO. 

Sextus I, Pope. PAR. xxvii. 44. 

Sextus Tarquinius. INF. xii. 135. 

Sibyl, Cumaan, PAR. xxiii. 66. 

Sichaus InP. v. 62. PAR. ix. 98. 

Sicilian Vespers. PAR. viii. 75. 

Sicily. INF. xi. 108. PURG. iii. 
PAR. vill. 67 ; xix. 131. 

Siena. INF. xxix. I10, 129. PURG. v. 
1345 x1 TET, 123, 134 

Siet.ese. INF. xxix. 122, 134. PuRG. xi. 
65 ; xiii. 106, 118, 151. 

Siestri. Purc. xix. 100. 

Sifanti, or Fifanti, family.’ PAR. xvi. 104. 

nh ae PAR. x. 136. 

Sile. Par, ix. 49. 

Silvias. INP, i. 13. 

Simifonte. PAR. xvi. 62. 

Simois. PAR. vi. 67. 

Simoniace. 1x¥. xix. 

Simonides. PuRG. xxii. 107. 

Simon Magus. Inr. xix. 1. Pag. xxi 


147- 
Sinigaglia . PAR. xvi. 75. 
Stston the Greek. INF. xxx. 98. 
Siren PuRG. xix. iy. 

irens, Puro. xxxi. 45. Par. xii. 8. 
Sirocco, PuRrG. xxviit. 21. 
Sismondi, family. Inr. xxxMi. 32. 
Sizii, family. Par. xvi. 108. 
Slothful. inv, vi, vi, Pure. xvii, 

xviii. 


Sosxates, Ixr. iv, 134. 


116. 


& 


INDEX. 





Sodom. INF, xi. 50. PURG. xxvi. 40, 79. 

Sodomites. INF. xv. 

Soldanieri, family. PAR. xvi. 93. 

Soldanien, Gianni del. INF. xxxii. raz. 

Solitary and Contemplative. PAR, xxi. 31. 

Solomon. PAR. x. 112; xili. 48, 92; 
xiv. 35. 

Solon. PAR. viii. 124. 

Soothsayers, INF. xx. 

Soratte. INF. xxvii. 95.0 

Sordello. Purc. vi. 74; vii. 3, 52, 86; 
viii. 38, 43, 62, 94; ix. 58 

Sorgue. PAR. viii. 59. 

Souls of inf&nts. INF. iv. 30. PAR. xxxil. 


44. 
a arms of the Scrovigni. Inv. xvii. 
4. 
Spain. INF. xxvi. 103. PURG. xviii. 102. 
PAR. vi. 64; xii. 465 xix. 125. 
Spaniards. PAR. xxix. 101, 
Sphinx. PURG. xxxiil. 47. 
Spirit, Holy. Purc. xx. 98 Par. iii. 


53: 

Stars, Fixed. Par xxii. 

Stars, last word of INF., PuRG., PAR. 

Stars of the South Polar region. Pure. 
i. 23. 

Statius. PuRG. xxi. 10, 89, 91; xxii. 2 
64; xxiv. 119; xxv. 29, 323 xx 
47 5 XXXIL 29; Xxxiil. 134. 

Statue of Time, sou of Ach 
Styx, Phlegethon. I've. xiv. 104, 

Stephen, St. Pura. xv. 107. 

Stigmata of St. Francis. Par. xi. 107. 

Street of Straw (Rue du Fouarre). Pag, 
x. 137. 

Stricea. INF, xxix. 125. 

Strophades. Inv. xiii 15. 

Styx. Inv. vii. 106 ; ix. 81; xiv. 116, 

Suabia. Par. iii. 119. 

Suicides. INF. xiii. 

Sultan. INF. v. 60; xxvii. go. Par. xb 
101. 

Sylvester, Fra. Par. xid83. 

Sylvester, St., Pope. Ink. xix. amy, 
xxvii. 94. PAR, xx. $7. 

Syrinx, Purs. xxxii. 65. 


Tacco, Ghin di. Purs. vi 14. 
Taddeo. Par. xii. 83. 
Taghacozzo. IN. xxviii. 17. 
Tagtiamento. PAR. ix. 44. 
Talamone. Pro. xili. 152. 
Tambernich. Ivy, xxi. 2 
Tarlati, Cione de’. Puxc. vi. 35. 
Terpeien Rock. Purup ix, £37. 


INDEX. 


eatery Gaeumaas 

Tarquind Inv. iv, 127. 

Tartars. INF, xvii. 17. 

Taurus, sign of the Zodiac. PURG. xxv. 
3. PAR. Xxii, 111. 

Tebaldello, INF. xxxii, 122. 

Tepghiaio Aldobrandi, INF. vi. 79; 
xvi, 41. 

Telemachus. INI. xxvi. 94. 

Templars. PuRC, xx. 93. , 

Terence. PURG. xxii. 97. 

Terra. PURG. xxix. 119. 


‘Tesoro of Brunetto Latin. INF. xv. 219. 


Thais. INF. xviii. 133. 

Thales. INF. iv, 137. 

Thames. INF. xii. 120. 

Thaumas. PuRG. xxi. 50. 

Thebaid, poem of Statius. PuRG. xxi. 


92. ; 

Theban bloc 1. INF. xxx. 2. 

Thebans, INi. xx. 32, PURG. xviii. 93. 

Thebes, INF xiv. 69 5; xx. 59; xxv. 15; 
XXX, 223 xxxii. 115 xxxiil, 88. PURG. 
xxi. 92; xxii. 80. 

Thebes, Modern (Pisa). INF. xxxiii. 88, 

Themis. PURG. xxxiil. 47. 

Theologians. PAR, x. 

Theseus. INF. ix. §43 xil. 17. Pure. 
XXIV, 123. 

Thetis, PURG. ix. 373 xxii, 113. 

Le King. INF. xxii. §2. 

‘fhieva INF. xx'v.° 

Thisbe. Pura. xxvii. 37 ; xxxiii. 69. 

Thoas and Eumenius. PurG. xxvi. 95. 

Thomas, St., Apostle. PAR. xvi. 129. 

Thomas Aquinas. Pura. xx. 69. PAR. 
xX. 99; xil. III, 1445 xiii, 33; xiv. 6. 

Throne and Crown for Henry VII. of 
Luxemburg. PAR. xxx. 133. 

Thrones, order of angels, Par. ix. 61; 
xxvili, 104. 

Thymbreus (Apollo). Purc. xii. 31. 

Tiber, INF. xx 5, 30. Purc, ii. ror. 
PAR, xi. 106, 

Tiberius Ceesar. Paw. vi. 86. 

Tignoso, Frederick. Puro, xiv. 106, 

Tigris. PuRG. xxxiii, 112, 

Timeeus. PAR. iv, 49. 

Tiresias. INF. xx. 40. PURG xxii. 113. 

Tisiphone. INF, ix, 48, 

Tithonus. Pure, ix. 1 

Titus, Emperor, Purc, xxi, 82, Par. 
vi, 92. 

Tityus. INF. ecxxi, 124, 

Tobias. Pak. iv. 48. 
omyris, PURG. gil. 56, 2 
oppo, INF, xiii, 124 
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Torquatas, Titus Manlius, Par. vi. 46. 

Tosinghi, family. PAR. xvi. 114. 

Tours, PURG. xxlv. 23. 

Traitors. INF. xxxii. xxxili., xxxiv. 

Trajan, Emperor, PurG. x. 73, 76a 
PAR. xx. 44, 112, 

Trahsfiguration, the. PurG. xxxii. 73. 

Traversara, family. PURG. xiv. 107. 

Traversaro, Piero. PURG. xiv. 98. 

Trent. INI. xit. 5. 

Trentine Pastor. INF. xx. 67. 

Trespiano. PAR. xvi. 54. 

Trinacria (Sicily). PAR. viii. 67. 

Trinity. PAR. xiti. 79; xxxiii. 116. 

Tristan. INF.,v. 67. 

Trivia (Diana). PAR. xxiii, 26, 

Tronto. PAR. vili. 63. 

Trojan Furies. INF. xxx. 22. 

Trojans, INF. xiii, II ; xxx. 14. PURQ, 
xviii. 136. PAR, xv. 126. 

Troy. INF. i. 743 xxx. 98, 114. PuRG. 
xii. 61, PAR. vi. 6 

Tully. INFSiv.:141.? 

Tupino. PAR. xi. 43. 

Turbia. PURG. iii. 49. 

Turks. INF, xvii. 17. PAR. xv. 142. 

Turnus. INF. i. 108. 3 

Tuscan language. PuRG. xvi. 137. ° 

Tuscans, INF. xxii. 99. 

Tuscany. INF, xxiv. 122, 
IIO; xili, 1493 xiv. 16, 

Tydeus. INF. xxxii. 130. 

Tyrants. INF. xii, 104. 

Typhaus. INF. xxxi. 124. PAR. viii. Jo. 

Tyrol, INF, xx. 63. 


PurRG. xi 


Ubaldini, Octaviano degli. INF. x. 120, 

Ubaldini, Ruggieri degli. INF. xxxiii. 14. 

Ubaldin dalla Pila. PuRG. xxiv, 29. 

Ubaldo, St., d’ Agobbio. Par. xi. 44. 

Ubbriachi, family. INF. xvii. 63. 

Uberti, family. INF. vi. 80; xxviii. 106, 
PAR, xvi. 109, 

Ubertin Donati. PAR. xvi. 119. 

Ubertino, Frate. PAR. xii. 124. 

Uccellatojo, Mount. PAR. xv. IIo. 

Ughi, family. Par. xvi. 88. 

Ugolin d’ Azzo. Purc. xiv. 105. , 

Ugolin de’ Fantoli. Pure. xiv. 121. 

Ugolino della Gherardesca, INF. xxxiif. 
13. 

Uguccione. INF. xxxiii. 8y. 

Ulysses. INF. xxvi. 56. 'URG, xix. 2% 
PAR. xxvii. 83. 

Unbelievers. INF, x. 

Urania, PURG. xxix, 1, 
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Urban I. PAR. xxvii. 44. \ 
Urbino. INF. xxvii. 30. ~ 
Urbisaglia. PaR, xvi. 73. 
Utica. PuRG. i. 74. 

Jzxzah. PurRG. x. 57. 


Valbona, Lizio di. PurG. xiv. 97. 
Val Camonica. INF. xx. 65. 
Valdarno, in Tuscany. PuRG. xiv. 30, 





41. 
Valdichiana, in Tuscany. INF. xxix. 47. 
Valdigrieve, in Tuscany. PAR. xvi. 66. 
Valdimagra, or Lumigiana. INF. xxiv. 

145. PuRG. Wei. Viv. 

Val di Pado (Ferrara). PAR. xv. 137. 

Vanni Fucci. INF, xxiv. 125. 

Vanni della Nona. INF. xxiv. 139. 

Var, Par. vi. 58. | 

Varro. Pura, xxii. 98. 

Vatican, PAR. ix. 139. 

Vecchio, family. PAR. xv. 115. - 

Venetians. INF. xxi. 7. 

Venice. PAR. ix. 26; xix. 141. 

Venus. PURG. xxv. 132; xxviil. 65. 

Venus, planet. PurG. i. 19. PAR. viii. 
2; ix. 108. 

Vercelli. INK xxviii. 75. 

Vende. PuRG. iii. 131. PAR. viii. 63. 

Verona. INF. xv. 122. PuRG, xviii. 118 

Veronese. INF, xx. 68. 

Veronica. PAR. xxxi. 104. 

Verrucchio. INF. xxvii. 46, 

Vego, Mount. INF. xvi. 95. 

Vespers, Sicilian. Par. vii. 75. 

Vicenza, PAR. ix. 47. 

Vigna, Pier della. INF. xiii. 58. 

Violators of monastic vows. PAR. iii. 





INDEX. 


against themselves, xiii. ; against 
God, xiv. ; against Nature, .v., xvi. 3 
against Art. xvii. 

Viper, arms of the Milaneve, Visconti. 

URG. vili. 80. 

Virgilius. INF. i. 79. PuRG. ili. 27; vii. 
16; xviii. 82, PAR. xv. 26; xvii, 19; 
xxvi, 118, 

Virtpes, order of angels. PAR, xxvii. 
122. 

Vision, the Beatific. Par. xxxiii. 

Visconti of Milan. Pura. viii. 80. 

Visconti of Pisa. PURG. viii. 53, 109. 

Visdomin’, family. PAR. xvi, 112. 

Vitaliano del Dente. INF.,. «vii. 68. 

Vows, not performed. Par. iv. 138. 

Vulcan. INF. xiv. 57. 
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Wain, Charles's. INF. xi. Ir}. Purc. i 
30. PAR. xiii. 7. 

Wanton. INF. v. PURG. xxv. 

Will, free. PURO. xvi. 715 xviii. 74. 

William, Marquis of Monferrato. PURG, 
vil. 134. 

Winceslaus II, of Bohemia. Pure. vii. 
Yor, PAR. xix. 125. 


Xerxes. PurG. xxviii. 71. PAR. viii. 124. 
Zanche, Michael. INF. xxii. 88-, xxxiti 


144. bas - 
Zara, oo of hazard. PuRG, vi. 1. 
Zeno. INF. iv. 138. 

Zeno, Santo. Puxa, xviii, 118 
Zephyr. PAR. xii. 47. 

Zion, Mount. Purc. iv. 68. 

Zita, Saint. INF. xxi. 38. 


Violent, the, against others, INF. xii. 3| Zodiac. Purs. iv. Gg PAR. x. 53. 


THE END, 


@ 


BkADIUKY, ALviw, Rito ci, os Maem, wusrere eke, 


